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VOLUME  II 


VIII.  12.  IlaAir  ovv  avroit  eAiXiyiro'  A  TijooCt  Acyogv  ’Byw 
tifiL  to  rj>mt  no  KovfioV  o  a*o\ov(?a>v  /toi  ov  py  irtpura-nqirfl  (v  rg 

Jesus  declares  Himself  the  Light  of  the  World  (VIII.  12-20) 

TUI.  12.  ich\u>  aw  oStoIs  &dXt|<jw  A  ’IijifoSs.1  The  intro¬ 
ductory  toAu-  does  not  fix  the  context  of  the  discourse 
which  follows,  for  it  is  merely  resumptive  or  indicative  of  the 
beginning  of  a  new  section,  as  at  v.  21  (see  on  Is5).  Verses  12-20 
have  points  of  contact  with  c.  7  (cf.  7“  and  814),  and  it  is  possible 
(although  not  certain ;  see  on  7“)  that  they  should  be  taken  in 
continuation  of  the  sayings  7“-’*  If  w.  12-20  follow  directly 
on  t*2,  as  we  take  them,  we  must  suppose  the  words  of  81S  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  who  proceed  (81*)  to  find  fault  with 
them.  This,  indeed,  is  implied  in  nvrols.  Nevertheless,  the 
proclamation  “I  am  the  Light  of  the  World”  recalls  such 
sayings  as  7s5,  “,  which  were  addressed  to  all  and  sundry. 

i\dXt|nv  Xdyuv,  keyiov  introducing  the  words  spoken ;  see 
on  311,  and  cf.  Mt.  14®. 

iyd  etju  tA  <J»is  tov  kovjiou.  This  is  one  of  the  great  “  I 
am’s  ”  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  which  see  Introd.,  p.  cxviii. 

Just  as  the  word  of  Jesus  about  the  Living  Water  (7s7,  “) 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  water  ceremonial  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  so  it  has  been  thought  that  the  claim  “  I  am 
the  Light  of  the  World  ”  may  also  have  a  reference  to  the  festal 
ceremonies.  On  the  first  night  of  the  feast,  there  was  a  cere¬ 
mony  of  fighting  the  four  golden  candlesticks  in  the  Court  of 
the  Women  (see  v.  20),  and  there  is  some  evidence  for  the 
continuance  of  the  ceremony  on  other  nights.  This  may  have 
provided  the  occasion  for  the  words  of  Jesus  about  light 
and  darkness.  But  Philo’s  account  of  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  would  furnish  an  equally  plausible  explanation.  He 
says  that  this  feast  is  held  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  order 
that  the  world  (mmt^uk)  may  be  full,  not  only  by  day  but  also 
by  night,  of  the  all-beautiful  light  (tov  jraymiXov  as  at 

that  season  there  is  no  twilight  ( de  septen.  24).  We  have  in 
this  passage  a  close  parallel  to  to  4>Ih  roD  xoo-ftov,  but  no  stress 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  such  verbal  coincidences.  The  passage 
of  Philo  shows,  however,  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  sug¬ 
gested  die  idea  of  light  to  some  minds.2 

1  For  the  section  7“-8n,  see  the  notes  at  the  end  of  this  volume  on 
the  Pericope  de  Adultera. 

•  Strayer  (J.T.S.,  1900.  p.  138)  argues  that  the  imagery  was  sug- 
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The  Hebrews  had  thought  of  God  as  giving  them  light, 
and  as  being  their  light.  “  The  Lord  is  my  Light  ”  was  the 
confession  of  a  Psalmist  (Ps.  271);  “  the  Lord  shall  be  thy 
everlasting  Light  ”  was  the  promise  of  a  prophet  (Isa.  601®). 
The  later  Rabbis  applied  the  thought  to  the  Messiah:  “  Light 
is  the  Name  of  Messiah,”  they  said.1  The  vision  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  was  larger,  for  he  proclaimed  that  the  Servant  of  Yahweh 
would  be  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  42®  49*;  cf.  Lk.  2s2). 
But  the  saying  iy<!>  apt  to  <j>u s  toS  Korr/xov  goes  far  beyond  this, 
for  the  kov/ios  (see  on  1*)  includes  all  created  life.2  There  is  no 
Hebraic  parallel  to  be  found  for  such  a  thought,3  the  expression 
of  which  here  is  thoroughly  Johannine  in  form.  See  Introd., 
p.  cxviii. 

In  the  Prologue,  the  Word  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  Light. 
John  the  Baptist  was  not  the  Light,  but  he  came  to  bear  witness 
of  the  Light  (1*),  which  was  to  to  aXt)6a>6v,  lighting  every 
man  (1*).  In  the  Person  of  Jesus,  the  Light  came  into  the 
world  (31*),  as  Jesus  Himself  said,  iytb  i'm  -row  xoa-pov 
iXr/XvSa  (1 2“).  And  so  here  (81S)  and  at  <f,  the  majestic  phrase 
iyto  apt  to  05«  too  xocrpov  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  Mt.  514,  Jesus 
said  to  His  hearers  ip* U  ear*  to  too  ttoapxm.  This 

is  apparently  to  say  more  than  Paul  said  to  his  converts  when 
he  called  them  <fM><rrijpct  iv  naap w  (Phil,  21&) ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  Mt.’s  Greek  Tendering  of  our  Lord’s  words  is 
accurate  here.4  But  if  it  is  precise,  the  application  of  the 
words  to  tf>H%  tov  xSo-pav  to  faithful  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  must  be  wholly  different  from  its  application  when 
Christ  used  it  of  Himself  and  said,  “  /  am  the  Light  of  the 
World.”  This  is  to  make  an  exclusive  claim,  such  as  could  be 
made  by  no  other  speaker,  although  others  might  claim  to 
share  in  the  assurance  of  Christ  that  His  people  are,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  non-Christians,  the  world’s  light.  Cf.  7“  and  the 
note  thereupon. 


grated  by  the  Feast  of  Dedication  or  t4  (io“),  in  connexion  with 
which  he  pnts  this  discourse. 

1  Lightfoot,  Hot.  ffebr.,  iii.  330. 

•This  majestic  claim  is  weakened  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  A  efs  of  John  ($  93) :  Xtjxret  eiVi  trot  r$  p*. 

*  Westcott  quotes  from  Buxtorf  a  sentence  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  ( Shabb .  c.  2)  to  the  eflect  that  "  the  first  Adam  was  the  light 
of  the  world  "  ;  hut  the  parallelism  seems  to  be  only  verbal.  Indeed, 
the  Hebrews  had  not  any  clear  idea  of  the  niepm  as  an  ordered 
universe  of  being. 

*  Abbott  (Diat.  1748  ;  cf.  335)  urges  that  Mb's  report  must  be 
wrong,  and  that  what  Jesus  realiy  said  was,  “  Ye  have  the  Light  of  the 
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trKurlf,  ahX  to  ijsait  Tq«  {uijs.  13  etirov  oSv  aSr$  ol  t-apitraun 

6  dxoXouSuu  not  oS  uf]  vepnra-rVjrrj  Ip  rjj  <tkot(<j.  To 
“  follow  ”  Jesus  is  to  walk  in  the  light.  It  is  the  first  act  of 
disdpleship  (r*1),  and  the  last  precept  in  the  Gospel  enjoins  it 
as  the  essential  thing  (*i“).  See  12“.  Jesus  Himself  is 
“  the  Way  ”  (14*). 

The  Hebrew  verb  T|?n  “  to  walk  ”  is  often  used  in  the  O.T. 
figuratively  of  conduct  in  general  (e.g.  2  Kings  203),  and  is 
sometimes,  when  used  in  this  sense,  rendered  in  the  LXX  by 
wcpuraTctK  (e.g.  Prov.  840,  Eccles.  ii*).  This  use  of  vtptwatav 
is  found  only  once  in  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  7*;  cf.  Acts  21“), 
but  occurs  over  30  times  in  Paul,  and  frequently  in  Jn.  (see 
12s5,  1  Jn.  i*'7  2*- 11 ;  cf.  2  Jn.#,  3  Jn***).  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
Hebraism. 

The  contrast  between  the  Two  Ways,  of  Darkness  and  of 
Light,  is  not  peculiar  to  Jn.  (cf.  Barnabas,  §  18), _  but  it  is 
a  favourite  topic  in  his  Gospel  (see,  for  “  walking”  in  light  or 
in  darkness,  11*  12®,  1  Jn.  i**7).  Job  (29*)  speaks  of  the  days 
when  God  watched  over  him:  “  and  by  His  light  I  walked 
through  darkness  ”  (cf.  Mic.  7*).  This  is  part  of  the  thought 
in  “  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life  ” ;  but  it  is  less  explicit.  The  Light  of 
God  is  the  Light  of  Life  (to  <f>mi  rys  Imp). 

The  Odes  of  Solomon  several  times  express  the  idea  of  the 
believer  walking  in  the  Light  of  Christ,  e.g.  “  He  set  over 
[His  way]  the  footprints  of  His  light,  and  I  walked  therein  ” 
(vii.  17;  cf.  xxix.  7,  xxxii.  1). 

The  phrase  t&  -rijs  !<oijs  may  mean  the  Light  which 
imparts  fife  or  illuminates  life;  or  it  may  mean  the  Light  which 
issues  from  Life.  We  have  seen  that  in  6®  the  primary  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life  ”  is  understood  by  the  evangelist 
to  be  “  the  Bread  which  gives  life  ”  (6**),  but  the  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  the  Living  Bread  ”  is  not  excluded  (681).  So  here 
we  must  allow  for  a  double  suggestiveness  in  the  phrase  to 
4>is  injs  (uiTfi.  When  we  apply  such  concepts  as  £<oi j,  tf> 5*, 
to  God  or  to  Christ,  we  cannot  treat  them  as  if  we  knew  them 
to  be  fundamentally  distinct.  They  are  qualities  or  aspects 
of  Absolute  Being,  and  it  is  beyond  our  powers  to  define  them 
adequately  or  explain  their  mutual  relation.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Christ  is  the  Light-.  He  is  also  the  Life  (n“  14“). 
Perhaps  Light  is  Life,  in  its  essence;  perhaps  Life,  truly 
understood,  is  Light.  See  on  i4,  and  Introd.,  p.  cxl. 

18.  ttiTOT  out  oiTO  oi  +opivttloi.  For  the  “  Pharisees,” 
see  on  7s2,  and  cf.  i“.  Their  objection  was  that  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  to  His  own  claims  was  not  admissible,  according  to 
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Si  irfpi  atamov  paprapeU"  y  papmpia  arm  o in  ?<mv  £Aijd>?s. 
14.  amKpiOr)  Tijffovs  <cal  ttvev  aurois  K4k  eyii  paprvpd  irepl  iparrroi, 
Itrriv  17  paprvpta  pav,  ort  oTS a  TTuOfv  rj\6ov  icol  vm  Svayoi- 
vpfis  Si  OUK  aUart  rra$iv  lpx°pni  rj  rrov  iirdyaj.  1 5.  ipcit  vara.  tt)v 
aipna  uptvtri,  cya>  06  xpirm  ov&cva.  16.  xtu  iav  npivot  Si  tyii,  tj 

the  rules  of  evidence  which  governed  the  Controversies  of  the 
Rabbis  (see  on  5“).  Self-witness  was  always  suspect,  and 
might  be  disregarded  as  being  untrue. 

14.  The  answer  of  Jesus  k&v  iyi>  jiupTupfi  irepl  ipauToC, 
aXqfrjs  ivTiv  rj  paprupia  pou  is  in  formal  contradiction  with 
His  former  admission  eav  eyi>  paprvpat  jrepl  ipavrov,  r) 
paprvpCa  pav  ovx  Itmv  aXijffyt  (5s1,  where  see  note);  but 
there  is  no  real  contradiction,  for  here  he  takes  higher  ground, 
so  to  speak,  than  on  that  occasion,  and  claims  that  the  Divine 
origin  and  dignity  of  which  He  is  conscious  justify  Him  in 
bearing  witness  to  Himself.  This  is  the  very  badge  of  Deity 
(see  v.  18),  although  it  is  true  that  no  individual  man  could 
claim  it  (as  He  had  said,  5*1).  He  alone  could  be  called  o  dp rp>, 
6  papi-us  6  wns  *al  aXy&tvar  (Rev.  314). 

3n  olSa  17O0EU  ijXfloi-,  “  because  I  know  (with  complete 
knowledge)  whence  I  came,”  si.  at  the  Incarnation  (cf.  i1 

x3*  *6“). 

■cal  iTou  Sirdyu,  “  and  whither  I  go  ;  see  on  Jsa  for  iva.yav 
used  of  “  going  to  the  Father.” 

The  words  which  follow,  fibres  .  .  .  flmiyu,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  present  in  the  texts  known  to  Origen,  but  the 
omission  is  readily  explicable  by  homoioteleuion,  irrdym  .  .  . 

inrdyai. 

OjmTs  8i  («  om.  Si)  oux  oISaTE  rrotcu  epyopai.  That  is,  they 
did  not  know  of  His  heavenly  origin,  although  (like  the  Jewish 
interlocutors  of  7as)  they  may  have  known  that  He  was  of  the 
family  at  Nazareth. 

i)  -iroii  uirdyu.  See  on  7s*. 

BDNT  support  rj ;  the  rec.,  with  sLW®,  has  «u. 

16.  The  Pharisees  had  complained  that  the  self-witness  of 
Jesus  was  unsupported  and  therefore  untrustworthy  (v.  13). 
In  v.  14  Jesus  has  answered  that  their  objection,  however 
sound  if  applied  to  a  mere  man,  fails  in  His  case:  they  do 
not  know  His  origin  or  His  home.  He  now  adds  that  their 
judgment  is  superficial  because  of  this  ignorance  of  His  true 

ipcls  sari  tt)u  0-etpua  icpiKETc,  1 1  you  judge  superficially”; 
cf.  for  Kara  rip'  vapxi 1,  i  Cor.  i“  2  Cor.  51®.  The  Pharisees 
had  done  just  what  He  had  previously  warned  them  not  to  do, 
when  He  said  prj  xpi vrre  o<ji o>  (7*®)- 
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*ptVtl  i)  iprj  S\-q9ivrj  iariv,  art  pbvm  ovk  fipC,  4XX’  iyiv  ral  o  repeat 


fySi  ofl  KpiViu  ouS<Va.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  His  coming 
into  the  world  was  to  save  it,  not  to  judge  it  (317);  and  if  an 
individual  man  would  not  obey  His  word,  Jesus  did  not  judge 
him  then :  the  spoken  word  would  judge  him  at  the  Last  Day 
(ra4*).  At  that  Great  Assize,  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  the 
Judge  (see  on  3”  5”  and  Introd.,  p.  dviii).  But  the  saying 
cyi  oi  Kpivto  oiSiva  refers  to  the  action  of  Jesus  during  His 
public  mission  on  earth,  and  not  to  the  future  judgment  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  He  did  judge,  or  discriminate 
between  one  man  and  another,  during  His  earthly  ministry 
(see  w.  16,  26);  but  tyi>  oi  xpiva  ovSiva  expresses  not  only 
that  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  His  mission  (see  317),  but  that  it 
was  not  His  habit.  It  was  a  charge  made  against  Him  that  He 
did  not  discriminate  sufficiently,  that  He  consorted  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Mk.  2“,  Lk.  15s),  that  He  did  not  repel 
the  sinful  woman  at  the  Pharisee's  house  (Lk.  7“).  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  adulteress  whose  guilt  was  proved,  when  judg¬ 
ment  must  have  been  condemnation,  He  said  oiSi  iyd  at  narimpiviu 
[811].  His  example  was  consonant  to  His  own  precept  pr) 


xpiWre  (Mt.  71). 

This  saying  of  Christ  tyui  oi  Kpivoi  aiScva  is  found  only  in  Jn., 
but  its  genuineness  becomes  the  more  apparent  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined.  It  is  a  paradox,  for  it  is  seemingly  contradicted 
in  the  next  verse,  but  it  is  one  of  those  terse,  pregnant  paradoxes 
of  which  the  Synoptists  have  preserved  many  examples.1 

10.  For  dXtiflwfj  (BDLTW  33)  the  rec.  has  d\r,0fc  (xNTA®). 


For  AXijtftt-os,  see  on  i“. 

i&v  eatva  ktX.,  “  but  if  I  judge,  my  judgment  is  sound,” 


i.e.  not  merely  true,  but  soundly  based  and  complete.  Cf. 
tj  /tpirii  rj  ipr)  Sinaia  iariv  (5“,  where  see  note). 

The  judgment  of  Christ  is  not  that  of  a  single  individual, 
for  polos  ouk  f dXX’  iyi>  kqi  6  ntpijias  pc.  Cf.  W.  26,  29,  for 
the  same  thought,  and  again  16s2  ouk  tyd  povot,  ore  o  rrarr/p  per' 
ipov  iariv.  The  consciousness  of  this  perpetual  association 


with  the  Father  is  explicitly  claimed  by  the  Christ  of  Jn.;  but 
it  is  implied,  too,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  cry  “  Why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me,”  which  is  recorded  only  by  Mk.  and  Mt.  Herein 
was  the  anguish  of  the  Cross,  as  they  picture  it. 

The  genera]  principle  to  which  the  Pharisees  appealed, 
sc.  that  judgment,  like  testimony,  must  not  depend  on  one 
individual,  is  well  illustrated  in  a  Jewish  saying  {Pirke  Aboth, 
iv.  12,  quoted  by  Westcott),  “Judge  not  alone,  for  none  may 
judge  alone  save  One.” 


Cf.  It 
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lit.  VJ.  Kai  eV  rip  vopw  Tip  vperepa  yeypatmu  Sn  Svo  dvtyxovw 
’5  paprvpla.  i\7j$yt  «mv.  18.  iym  tipi  o  paprrvpmv  rnp'i  ipavrov, 

For  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  “  sent  ”  by  the  Father,  see 
on  317  4“  After  6  irip^ras  fit  «'BLT0W  add  mn-jp,  but  xanjp 
is  omitted  by  tt*D,  ana  it  probably  comes  from  v.  18. 

17.  yfypairrai.  Jn.  generally  has  ytypappevov  iariv  where 
the  Synoptists  would  have  yiypawrai  (see  on  a17).  But  ytypap- 
pjvov  €<ttlv  here  is  attested  by  N  only;  all  othei  authorities 
give  ycypairrm,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true 
reading.  Abbott  (Dial.  2588a)  suggests  that  ytypa oral  on  is 
used  here  to  introduce  a  quotation  not  given  exactly. 

,  it  ru  «!)«[>  petX.  This  is  a  free  reference  to  the  maxim  of 
evidence  in  Deut.  igu  (cf.  Num.  35®*,  Deut.  17*;  and  see 
2  Cor.  131,  r  Tim.  51*).  For  another  reference  by  Jesus  to  this 
legal  maxim,  cf.  Mt.  18“ 

The  phrase  “  your  law  ”  challenges  scrutiny.  Jesus 
accepted  the  “  law,”  i.e.  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  very 
explicitly  (see  Introd.,  pp.  cxlvii,  civ) ;  and  it  is  unlike  the  way 
in  which  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  it,  that  he  should 
say  "your  law,”  thus  dissociating  Himself,  as  it  were,  from 
any. recognition  of  its  authority.  He  is  represented  in  ioM  as 
again  using  this  expression,  and  in  15s5  as  speaking  to  His 
disciples  of  Scripture  as  “  their  law,”  i.e.  the  law  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  true  that  in  8”  and  ioM  the  phrase  appears  in  controversy 
with  the  Jews,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  it  supplied  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  Those  who  disputed  with  Jesus 
were  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  on  their  own  principles.  But  in 
the  equally  argumentative  passage  71*-  “,  He  speaks  of  “  the 
law  ”  and  “  the  law  of  Moses  ” ;  and  no  such  explanation  ran 
be  given  erf  the  phrase  “their  law”  in  15“,  which  would 
definitely  dissociate  Him  from  the  people  of  Israel,  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  their  Scriptures  were  not  His  Scriptures.  In  every 
place  where  5  vopm  is  mentioned  by  Him  in  the  Synoptists, 
whether  it  refers,  to  the  law  which  He  came  “  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil,”  or  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  O.T.  books,  He  always 
says  “  the  Law  ”  (cf.  Mt.  517-  **  71*  11“  12*  22“  23®,  Lk. 
aM.  u.  ».  at  IO»  the  Tvord  vopos  does  not  occur  in  Mk.). 

It  is  difficult  to  think  that  in  these  Johannine  texts  (817 
ro*4  15s6)  the  words  of  Jesus  have  been  exactly  reproduced.1 

18.  The  use  of  4ytS  dpi  in  solemn  affirmation  has  been 
discussed  in  Introd.,  p.  cxviii;  and  the  present  passage  provides 
an  instructive  example  of  this  usage. 

fwS  dpi  i  papnipav  ittpX  Ipairrofi.  This  is  the  style  of  Deity. 
As  the  Pharisees  had  urged,  a  man’s  witness  about  himself 
1  See  also  McNeile  in  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  242. 
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vm.  18-19.1  THE 

ko1  paprvpa  ircpl  ipov  o  rclpijias  pt  Han jp.  19.  IXtyoy  oJn  avry 
HoB  Itmv  6  Hanjp  <roir ;  aviKpiSr)  'liprovs  Ovrt  l pi  oiSare  ovre  t'ov 
H aripa  puns'  d  ipi  ffitlTt,  iral  toi>  Uartpa  pov  4v  fidtiTt.  30.  Tavra 

is  not  trustworthy  (v.  13);  but  Jesus  replies  to  this  by 
expressing  Himself  in  terms  which  suggest  His  Divinity. 
This,  however,  is  not  said  explicitly;  and  the  point  of  His 
answer  which  the  Pharisees  understand  is  that  He  Says  that 
there  is  a  second  Witness,  sc.  His  Father  who  sent  Him 
(cf.  j®*).  There  is  a  prophetic  passage,  Isa.  43“  which  has 
close  verbal  relations  with  this  and  v.  28:  yeytoSt  pm  paprupts, 

xal  cyi)  pdprus,  Kiya  Kupios  o  Scot,  Kai  b  salt  pov  tic  i(t\t(apv)v, 
Iva  yvurrt  mu  moTtx’tnfre,  Kai  trvvrj re  Srt  iym  tipi.  The  thought 
in  Isa.  4310,  however,  is  of  witness  being  borne  to  Yahweh 
(r)  by  the  people,  (2)  by  His  Servant,  and,  according  to  the 
LXX  interpolation,  (3)  by  Himself. 

For  the  witness  of  Hie  Father  to  the  Son,  see  on  5s7. 

19.  ttou  Ame  4  -iran'ip  aou ;  This  is  the  rejoinder  of  the 
Jewish  objectors.  They  understand  that  by  0  v-a-rijp  (v.  16) 
Jesus  means  God  the  Father,  and  they  do  not  ask  “  Who  is 
He  ?  ”  But  they  say  “  Where  is  He  ?  ”  This  second  Witness, 
of  whom  Jesus  had  spoken,  is  not  visible,  and  therefore  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rabbinical  doctrine  of  evidence)  no  appeal  can  be 
made  to  Him. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  is,  in  effect,  that  their  ignorance 
is  invincible..  God  cannot,  of  course,  be  perceived  by  the 
senses.  He  is  appealing  to  the  witness  of  One  whom  no  man 
can  see. 

oflre  ipi  oTSar*  qute  t4t  rraWpa  pov.  There  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency  with  7“  rdpi  oiSare,  for  there  Jesus  speaks  only  of 
the  Jews’  knowledge  of  Him  as  man,  and  of  the  family  at 
Nazareth;  here  He  speaks  of  their  ignorance  of  His  true 
Personality,  which  is  Divine  (cf.  v.  14).  Being  ignorant  of  this, 
and  therefore  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  they  betray  ignor¬ 
ance  also  of  the  Father  Himself.  Cf.  0 4k  iryvisKart  avmv  (v.  55), 
and  ovk  iyyoKrav  tok  irartpa  ov8«  ipi  (16s).  See  Mt.  II ”, 

ti  ipi  xfScm,  xai  rJt>  ira-ripa  pov  jjSciTc.  This  principle  is 
repeated  147,  ri  iyvm  tetri  pt ,  *al  my  rraripa  pov  Av  jfitirt  (cf.  12“ 
and  14*),  and  it  is  deep  rooted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Jesus 
came  to  reveal  the  Father,  not  only  by  His  words  but  by 
His  life. 

Note  that  ti  Ipi  jJSetTt  of  this  verse  is  replaced  by  e! 
iyvmKciTc  pt  at  14’,  showing  what  precarious  ground  we  are 
on  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  oUa  from  yi yyiba-K» 
(see  on  i“). 
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ra  pypara.  IXilXrjrrcv  h>  Tif  yaiotfivXaKuf  SiSaa-Koiv  cv  Tip  icpip  ml 
ouSfts  kruurar  aur6v,  art  ovm  i\r)\v6a  Tj  mpa  avTov, 

21.  Ehrev  ojv  iraA.iv  airrolt  'Eyui  uirayco  ml  faryom  pt,  mib 

20.  touto  t4  prjfiaTo.  Emphatic,  and  therefore  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

iXdAijotv  Iv  TU  yu(o4>u\aKi?.  The  ya£oii>uA.ajnov  was  the 
name  for  the  treasure- chamber  of  the  Temple  (cf.  Mk.  js“, 
Lk.  21*,  and  2  Macc.  3“  4“).  It  abutted  on  the  Court  of  the 
Women,  and  against  its  walls  were  placed  chests,  trumpet-like 
in  form,  as  receptacles  for  the  offerings  of  the  worshippers. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Jesus  was  teaching  within  a  treasure- 
chamber,  and  so  it  seems  that  Iv  should  be  taken  as  denoting 
proximity  only,  “near  the  treasury”  (cf.  b  8<fi£  ™  Oeo S, 
Rom.  8**).  Hence  iv  ra  ya£o^>vAaK[<|>  SiSao-iciuy  Iv  TO)  hpm 
means  “  teaching  in  the  Temple  precincts  (see  on  211)  near  the 
treasury  chamber,”  i.e.  in  the  colonnade  between  it  and  the 
open  court  (cf.  Mk  12").  The  hall  where  the  Sanhedrim  met 
was  hard  by,  and  probably  within  earshot  of  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  teaching. 

koI  ouSels  iiricurcv  out hr  kt\.,  “  and  yet  ”  (mu  being  used 
for  mi-roi,  as  often  in  Jn.;  see  on  i13)  “  no  man  took  Him, 
because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.”  This  is  almost  verbally 
repeated  from  7“,  where  see  note.  For  ojiru  {XvXv8a  3 
m pa  avrov,  see  also  On  X*. 

Jesus  develops  His  lofty  claims  :  some  of  the  Jews  who  hear 
believe  (ot>.  zi-30) 

21.  The  occasion  of  the  discourse  which  follows  is  not 
mentioned.  It  may  be  a  continuation  of  what  precedes  (see 
on  v.  26),  and  if  so  oSv  may  be  causative,  having  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Jesus  had  not  been  arrested  (v.  20;  cf.  7“).  But 
perhaps  ovv  is  used  as  a  mere  conjunction  (see  on  1“),  and 
irdXiv  only  marks  (as  in  v.  12)  the  beginning  of  a  new  discourse. 
It  is  not  possible  to  assign  every  discourse  in  Jn.  to  its  original 
occasion;  and  one  of  the  many  rearrangements  of  the  Gospel 
(that  of  F.  W.  Lewis)  would  place  8s1-58  after  763.  Ver.  21 
reproduces,  though  not  verbally,  the  warning  of  7s3*  M,  and  its 
last  clause  is  addressed  in  identical  terms  to  the  disciples  at 
13“  (where  see  note).  But  ™£Atv  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
allusion  to  the  repetition  of  7**;  as  has  been  said,  it  may  only 
mark  the  opening  of  a  new  discourse  or  paragraph  (v.  12,  io’ ; 
and  see  on  i35). 

ttirev  oSv  wdiXo-  uutoli.  Nr  A©  add  &  T-ntrovs  (from  7**),  but 
om.  kBDLTW. 


VXLL  21-23.]  THEY  COULD  NOT  FOLLOW  HIM 

TJ)  apaprtQ  ip Sv  atraBaviurOc  oirov  lyot  virdyvi  ipt is  oi  Sv vacrffe 
iXOciy.  22.  cAeyov  (lily  oi  'Iov8atot  M I  faroKrevci  laurov,  on  Alyci 
'Oitihj  Iya»  maym  Ipth  oi  8 vratr6e  l\6civ;  23.  ml  IXtycv  avrott 
’Yptts  lie  rmy  learw  lore,  eyu  lie  Tuiv  arm  tipi-  iptl s  lie  tovtov  tov 

lyu  flirdyu.  For  this  verb  and  its  usage  in  Jn.,  see  on  7s3. 
“  I  go  away,”  se.  to  God. 

koI  pc.  As  in  7m,  this  is  the  search  of  despair; 

they  will  seek  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  when  it  is  too  late,  ml 
ovk  dpfyreri  pe  is  added  by  a  few  manuscripts  from  7s4,  where 
it  is  part  of  the  text ;  but  it  is  implied  in  any  case. 

ncu  ir  aucDTia  jpuv  dira6avcl<r8c,  “  and  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sin,”  an  O.T  phrase  (cf.  Ezek.  3“  i8M,  and  especially 
Prov.  24*  htroBvijo-Kci  81  Atfaptov  Iv  apapriais,  of  which  LXX 
rendering  the  phrase  in  the  text  may  be  a  reminiscence). 
It  is  repeated  v.  24,  where  see  note.  Those  who  too  late  seek 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  shall  die  in  a  state  of  sin,  unredeemed 
by  Him. 

3-irou  lyJi  iirrfyo  tiptts  ou  SuvaoOe  IMIelv,  “  whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come”:  this  is  repeated  verbally  at  r333,  where  it  is 
addressed  to  the  disciples.  Cf.  7**,  where  the  same  thing  (in 
substance)  was  said  to  the  Jews,  and  see  the  note  there. 

22.  IXcyov  ovv  oi  ’lou&atoi,  sc.  the  Jewish  objectors. 

Iiij-rt  diroKTcrct  lauidv  ktV,  “Is  He  going  to  kill  Him¬ 
self,  that  He  says,  ‘  Whither  I  am  going  you  cannot  come  ’  ?  ” 
This  is  a  quite  different  rejoinder  from  that  of  7s6,  made  in  reply 
to  the  same  warning,  the  occasion  and  the  interlocutors  both 
being  different.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  rejoinder 
carries  a  scornful  allusion  to  the  belief  that  the  depths  of  hell 
were  reserved  for  suicides  (cf.  Josephus,  B.J.  III.  viii.  5,  fSys 
(TKOTKortpos) ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  In  any  case,  the  J ews  speak 
ironically:  “  If  we  cannot  follow  you,  it  must  be  because  you 
will  be  no  longer  alive.”  The  saying  of  mystery,  “Whither 
I  go  you  cannot  come,”  which  was  uttered  more  than  once 
(7“  1 3s3),  naturally  provoked  different  comments  from  different 
persons. 

23.  ml  IXeyev.  The  rec.  has  chrev,  but  sBDLNTW®  have 
the  imperfect  tXcyo-,  which  suggests  that  what  follows  was 
a  habitual  saying  of  Jesus.  He  leaves  their  taunt  unanswered, 
but  adds  that  His  origin  and  natural  home  were  different  from 
the  origin  and  home  of  “  the  Jews.”  It  was  not  surprising 
that  they  did  not  understand  Him  when  He  said  that  He  was 
moving  to  a  region  where  they  could  not  follow.  Cf.  Mt.  6“. 

ipels  Ik  tmv  kiStm  IittI,  “  You  are  from  beneath,”  i.e. 
“  of  the  earth.”  Cf.  hr!  rij?  fjs  mm  (Acts  2le).  mrw  does 
not  occur  again  in  Jn.  (but  cf.  8s). 
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Kwpni  Aorc,  AyA>  ovk  €1/11  <’*  TOU  xo<rpoy  tovtov.  24.  etvov  ovv 
vfuv  on  iwodarnotie  Iv  rats  a/iaprAu?  6pSv‘  &v  yap  pj  vunwtnjTf 
on  iya,  tlfu,  ivofavdaSt  iv  rats  ipaprtais  V<iv.  25.  iktyav  otv 


iyi>  A*  ray  Sku  tijiv.  The  contrast  is  the  same  as  that 
of  3*1.  The  implied  argument,  sc.  that  the  Jews*  failure  of 
understanding  has  its  root  in  moral  causes,  has  met  us  before 
(5 7ut),  and  is  repeated  8“.  _ 

fipis  A*  toutou  to5  K&rpoa  Ao-rA.  BT  give  the  emphatic 
tovtov  -rev  KOI rpov  here,  but  the  more  usual  toS  *°erpov  tovtov 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  (so  W  in  both  clauses). 
kDLPA  give  toS  Koapov  tovtov  in  both  clauses,  and  A 
Koo-pos  oStos  is  the  order  in  every  other  N.T.  passage  where 
the  expression  occurs.  So,  too,  we  always  find  A  otuv  oEw 
(except  Mt.  12“*). 

The  idea  of  imperfection  which  the  word  *007105,  the 
totality  of  created  being,  suggests  in  Jn.  has  been  noted  on  1*. 
This  idea  is  specially  brought  out  in  the  phrase  0  *007105  oAtos. 
When  thus  limited,  the  word  does  not  embrace  any  plane  of 
creation  other  than  that  of  earth  (n®),  and  “this  world” 
is  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  or  heavenly  world,  as  being  in  a 
special  degree  affected  by  evil  powers  (i6u)  and  as  awaiting 
the  Judgment  (9”  12“).  The  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  not  of 
“  this  world  ”  (x8M),  from  which  He  passed  after  His  Passion 
(131).  It  is  the  place  of  our  earthly  discipline  (1  Jn.  417),  in 
which  he  who  hates  his  life  shall  keep  it  to  life  eternal  (12“). 
The  phrase  occurs  with  a  like  hint  of  evil,  1  Cor.  31*  5“  781.1, 

So  here  it  is  said  of  the  Jews  vpiU  A*  tot)  xitTpov  tovtov 
ixrrt.  Cf.  for  the  same  construction  tW  A*,  1  Jn.  4®  oArol  A* 

TOV  *007100  «£o-l. 

hl>  (emphatic)  oS*  «l|ll  A*  TOO  kAojiou  TOUTOU.  Cf.  17“*  ■ 

It  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  He  who 
was  not  “of  the  world  ”  came  “  into  the  world  ”  for  its  rescue. 


24.  ctiro*  otv  Ajiiv,  sc,  at  v.  ax,  where  see  note. 

Airafamofe  iV  ruts  d|iopTiais  Ajiuv,  the  singular  -rjj  d/utpri? 
being  changed  to  the  plural.  To  this  no  significance  is  to 
be  attached,  as  when  phrases  are  repeated  in  Jn.,  there  are 
generally  slight  verbal  alterations  (see  on  3“). 

Act*  yip  (it|  TfKMViiorjTU  An  AyiS  <!tu,  Airoeamoflc  ktX.  Jesus 
repeats  with  an  awful  solemnity  that  if  His  hearers  do  not 
accept  Him  for  what  He  is,  they  will  die  in  their  sins.  ort_Ay» 
€iiu  may  mean  “  that  I  am  from  above,”  as  He  had  just 
asserted  of  Himself,  Ay i>  A*  ™v  5vo>  dpt.  But  if  this  be 
the  construction,  it  is  very  elliptical.  It  is  more  probable 
that  we  should  take  Ay<A  tips  absolutely,  “  I  am  He,”  i.e. 


1  Cf.  Hobhoose,  The  Church  and  the  World,  p.  352,  Note  D. 


VUI.  24-26.] 


HIS  MYSTIC  CLAIMS 
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avrip  2v  t(s  et;  etirev  avrols  A  Tijitobs  Tijv  apxvv  &  Tl  ^aX.S> 
6p.lv.  26.  ttoAAu  A^iv  TTip’i  vpuiv  AoAeti/  *oi  KptveiV  i\X  A  viptf/as 

“  I  am  the  Divine  Deliverer,”  as  at  w.  28,  58,  and  131*.  For 
this  use  of  Ay<A  dpt  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  N’tr'tN, 
see  Introd.,  p.  exx,  where  the  expression  is  more  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  may  here  particularly  compare  Isa.  4310  ftu 
irttrTcvtnyrc  .  .  .  on  Ay<6  dpt  (see  on  v.  18).  Jesus  had  uttered 
His  message;  henceforth  they  had  no  excuse  for  their 
sin  (is**). 

26.  AXcyav  ouv  outu  ZA  t!s  «t;  The  Jews  are  puzzled 
by  the  last  words  of  Jesu3.  They  sounded  like  the  Divine 
proclamations  in  the  prophetical  books.  Who  is  this,  that 
says  I  AM  ?  And  they  ask  Him,  “  Who  art  Thou  ?  ”  (cf.  rw). 
But  He  gives  no  direct  or  simple  answer  (cf.  19®).  Cf.  ioM 
for  a  similar  question,  and  a  similar  indirectness  of  reply. 

tV  dpxV  5  ti  xal  XaXu  v/iiv,  “  Primarily  (in  essence), 
what  I  am  telling  you,”  t.e.  “  I  am  what  my  words  reveal.” 
We  have  already  noted  (see  on  311;  and  cf.  10®  124*  14“  16“) 
that  XaXfiv  cannot  always  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
XAytiv ;  and  the  constr.  o  n  Xa XU  is  similar  to  A  Xoyos  ov 
iXdXrjtra  of  12*®,  or  Tatra  XaXui  of  V.  28. 

tV  ApxV  is  never  used  in  Jn.  for  “  from  the  beginning,” 
which  is  expressed  by  A£  ipyfit  (164),  or  more  frequently  by 
&v‘  Apxvs  (is®7, 1  Jn.  i1  and  passim).  In  the  LXX  rij v  ipxqv 
often  stands  for  “at  the  beginning,”  “at  the  first” — e.g. 
Gen.  43®tt,  Dan.  9“  (LXX),  and  Dan.  81  (Theod.) — which  is  a 
sound  classical  construction.  (Cf.  Herod,  viii.  132  i&vrn  ipxqv 
rvrd,  “  being  originally  seven  in  number.”)  But  in  the  present 
passage  the  rendering  “  I  have  spoken  at  the  beginning  ”  is 
inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  the  verb  is  in  the  present  (XoAii) 
and  not  in  the  aorist  (AAdAyoa).  These  considerations  seem 
to  rule  out  the  R.V.  “  Even  that  which  I  have  also  spoken 
unto  you  from  the  beginning." 

The  R.V.  margin  treats  the  sentence  as  a  question,  and 
for  the  relative  0  n  substitutes  on.  Thus  t jjv  ipxyr  ®rt  *al 
XaXu  ipZv;  is  translated  “  How  is  it  that  I  even  speak  to  you 
at  all  ?  ”  This  rendering  has  the  support  of  Chrysostom,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  tt)v  apxyr  may  stand  for  0X015,  omnino , 
especially  in  negative  sentences.  An  apposite  parallel  to  such 
a  use  is  found  in  Clem.  Horn.  vi.  11,  d  py  vapcutoXov^elt  ots 
Xiya>,  n  *at  rip’  ipxt/v  AtaXryo/iai;  (a  sentence  in  which  some 
have  found  an  echo  of  v.  25).  The  answer  of  Jesus,  according 
to  this  view,  is  a  severe  rebuke,  which  has  a  note  of  impatience, 
comparable  to  Mk.  919,  “  O  faithless  generation,  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  you !  ”  But  it  is  difficult  to  connect  a  rebuke 
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fit  tWrjOps  cotiv,  xdyoi  &  ijKovtra  rap  avrov,  rairra  XnAu  its  TOV 

of  this  kind  with  the  words  which  immediately  follow  in  v.  26, 

ttoXAA  1Xio  Tipi  ifiwv  AaXeiv. 

The  Latin  and  Syriac  vss.  take  the  sentence  as  affirmative, 
not  as  interrogative ;  and  herein  they  are  probably  right.  But 
neither  can  be  followed  in  detail.  Syr.  sm.  gives  “  The  chief 
is  that  I  should  speak  myself  with  you,  seeing  that  I  have  much 
that  I  should  speak  concerning  you  and  judge”;  but  this 
provides  no  answer  to  the  question  “  Who  art  thou  ?  ”  Some 
O.L.  texts  give  “  initium  quod  et  loquor  uobis,”  t.e.  “  I  am 
the  Beginning  (cf.  Rev.  21*),  that  which  I  am  saying  to  you 
but  rip,  &pXjv  could  not  be  attracted  to  S  ti  in  this  way.  The 
Vulgate  has  “  principium  quia  et  loquor  uobis,”  which  is  still 
farther  from  the  Greek. 

We  come  back  to  the  rendering,  “  Primarily,  I  am  what  I 
am  telling  you,”  as  the  least  open  to  objection  of  the  many 
renderings  that  have  been  offered  of  this  difficult  passage. 
ryr  ipxvy  means  fundamentally  or  originally,  or,  in  colloquial 
English,  “at  bottom.”  In  reply  to  the  question  “  Who  art 
thou  ?  ”  Jesus  declares  to  the  Jews  that  He  is  essentially 
what  His  words  reveal,  in  particular  such  words  as  ry<u  «  rfiv 
an>  1  tfU  (v.  23),  and  (above  all)  fy<i  tlfu  (v.  24). 

26.  voXXA  ?xu  iwpl  4|*»v  XaXclv  itai  npivtiv.  This  seems 
to  take  up  the  teaching  of  v.  16  above.  Jesus  does  not  dwell 
upon  His  answer  to  the  question  “  Who  art  thou  ?  "  He  goes 
on  with  His  discourse,  as  there  was  much  still  to  say.  With 
iroAM  €Xm  AoXuv  cf.  iroAAi  Xeynv  of  161*,  a  comparison 
which  confirms  the  conclusion  (reached  in  the  note  on  311) 
that  AoA.cu'  and  Xeytty  are  not  sharply  distinguished  by  Jn., 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  interchangeable. 

sal  KptwiK.  His  discourse  was  of  judgment.  He  had 
already  said  twice  to  the  Jews  that  they  would  die  in  their  sins 
(w.  21,  24),  a  KpCa-i s  to  which  the  words  of  v.  16  lead  up. 

4XX*  4  vfp+as  pc  dX.T)%  Arne  ictX.  This  is  again  re¬ 
sumptive  of  v.  16,  where  Jesus  had  said  that  His  judgment  was 
true,  because  it  was  not  His  own,  but  reflected  the  judgment  of 
the  Father  who  had  sent  Him.  The  adversative  iAAd  points 
back  to  the  objection  which  He  continually  rebuts,  sc,  that 
He  has  no  authority  behind  Him.  “  Whatever  objection  you 
raise  to  my  claim  to  judge,  you  must  remember  that  He  who 
sent  me  is  true.”  See  on  v.  16  above;  and  cf.  3’®  7s8, 

itdyii  &  TjpcQwtm  Trap1  airoB,  TaSra  Xa Xu  els  TOk  toapoy.  Cf. 
IS  Turret  S  yKovtra  t apa  roB  rarpoe  p-uv  iyvwpura  vpiv,  and 

see  w.  38,  40.  Here  the  sayings  “  heard  from  the  Father  ” 
were  sayings  of  judgment,  as  at  5",  cUowo  kP(vu>.  And, 
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Koa-fiov.  27.  ovk  lyvwrav  art  tov  Hart  pa  avrotc  cXtytv.  28.  tlirtv 
o$v  o  TijooBs  'Orav  oi/tmotj™  tov  Yi4v  too  ivSpmrov,  to'tc  yydxrtcrBt 
on  iyii  il/u,  Kat  ir  ipavrov  iroim  ooStv,  dXAa  nadih s  iSiSafcv  pt  6 

unlike  those  of  15“  they  were  spoken  “  to  the  world  ” 
(cf.  18“). 

To  speak  cis  tSv  icdirpov  is  a  constr.  that  is  not  found  again 
in  Jn.;  but  cf.  r  Cor.  14®  cis  <U pa.  XoAoBvm,  Mk.  1319 

ravra  ra  iOtnj  Set  mjpv^B^vat  to  tvayytXi ov. 

_  TauTo  XoXii.  So  sBDLNTWA®,  but  minor  uncials  sub¬ 
stitute  \cy«  for  XoXcl). 

27.  oOk  lywavav  t4v  nare'pa  GUTOLS  eXcye  v.  This  is  one 
of  the  evangelist’s  comments  on  his  narrative  (see  Introd., 
p.  xxxiv),  and  it  seems  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  on  v.  25 
about  the  Jews’  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  mystery 
which  Jesus  had  uttered. 

28.  ctirev  oSv  4  ’itjtous,  “  Jesus  therefore  said,”  sc. 
because  of  their  misunderstanding.  nDNTA®  add  avrols,  but 
om.  BLTW;  «D  further  add  toXiv. 

Jtov  4t|<din)Tc  tov  uiok  too  dvBpdirau,  “  When  you  shall 
have  lifted  up,”  sc.  on  the  Cross,  “  the  Son  of  Man.”  See  on 
31*  for  BfoBv  in  Jn.,  and  cf.  1282.  In  the  present  passage  injmvv 
must  relate  to  the  lifting  up  on  the  Cross,  and  not  to  the  “  lift¬ 
ing  up  ”  of  the  Ascension,  for  the  latter  was  not  in  any  sense 
the  act  of  the  Jews,  as  the  Crucifixion  was  (cf.  Acts  314). 

For  the  title  “  the  Son  of  Man,”  see  Introd.,  p.  cxxxi. 

t4t*  yviJorevSe  3rt  iyii  tlpt,  “  then  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
(the  Son  of  Man),”  the  predicate  of  4yd>  tipi  being  understood 
from  the  preceding  clause  of  the  sentence.  Otherwise,  we 
must  take  iy<a  tipi  as  used  absolutely,  as  in  v.  24  (cf.  8“  131®), 
the  phrase  being  then  identical  with  the  self-designation  of 
Yahweh  in  the  prophets,  Ktfl-'itj  “  I  (am)  He  ”  (see  Introd., 
p.  cxx).  On  either  interpretation,  the  style  of  the  sentence  is 
that  of  Divine  proclamations:  cf.  Ezek.  n1D  imyvwaeoGt  on 
eyw  Kvpi os. 

Too  late,  the  pressure  of  facts,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
like,  would  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  His  words:  “  cog¬ 
nosced  ex  re,  quod  nunc  ex  uerbo  non  creditis  ”  (Bengel). 
This,  rather  than  the  conviction  of  sin  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (i6st),  seems  to  be  the  force  of  to'™  ymxrvrBe. 

3n  governs  not  only  iy u>  eipt,  but  also  the  next  clause  dir’ 
dfiouroB  iroiw  o48(?k  ktX.  This  had  been  said  before,  530 
(cf.  12*).  For  its  significance,  see  note  on  5“  Ignatius 
( Magn .  7)  has  o  Kvpios  avcv  toB  iraTpos  oiSlv  ct-oojvev,  a 
reminiscence  of  these  johannine  phrases. 

dXXd  pcaBis  i8£8a{4k  jie  4  iroTtjp.  Cf.  v.  26,  and  see 
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Hanjp,  ravro  AaAS.  29.  xot  o  wipjpas  pe  per’  epav  lanv'  tti,K 
o$yxfr  fix  pivov,  bn  iyi>  TO  dpttrro  oirm  SIMM  wdvrorc  30.  Tmiro 
avrav  AaAoSvnw  jroAAoi  jmVrevoav  its  nvror. 

7w. u.  After  «arijp,  BrA  add  pov, but  ora.  nDLNT®.  Worn. 

Tatra  XaXu :  touto  referring  to  the^specific  teachings  of  this 
section.  Cf.  123®  ravra  cXaXijow  o  ’Ijjo-ove,  and  v.  30  ravra 
XoAowror.  With  the  sentence  xafliis  iSffinftv  .  .  .  XoXS,  cf. 
the  parallels  1 2“  and  14*1.  .  .  ,  .  _  . 

38.  koi  A  TTcpiJms  p<  (see  on  317  for  the  mission  of  the  bon) 
PET  JuoO  iimr  ktX.  This  has  already  been  said  at  v.  16, 
St*  povos  oi<  tlfu,  4U-  iyui  xal  o  ircp^iu  pe,  and  is  repeated 
1 6“  in  a  different  context.  Much  more  is  implied  here  than 
in  the  saying  of  Peter  that  “  God  was  with  Him  ”  (Acts  10“), 
for  all  through  Jn.  the  ineffable  union  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father  is  behind  the  narrative  (cf.  10”). 

ofift  lie  piW.  TAN  add  A  wa rrjp  unnecessarily;  om. 

BDLTW®.  The  union  of  the  preincamate  Son  with  the 
Father  (175)  was  continued  after  the  Incarnation. 

At*  is  causal,  "'because  I  do  the  things  pleasing  to  Him.” 
Thus  at  1510  Jesus  tells  His  disciples  that  by  keeping  His  com¬ 
mandments  they  will  abide  in  His  love,  even  as  He  by  keeping 
His  Father’s  oommandments  abides  in  the  Father’s  love. 
The  adj.  dpcords  occurs  again  in  Jn.  only  at  1  Jn.  3**, ,  and  there 
as  here,  of  doing  the  things  that  are  pleasing  to  God,  t.e.  of 
keeping  His  commandments.  See,  for  a  similar  use  of  ipearbs, 
Ex.  15“  Wisd.  9m,  Isa.  38’-  .  ,  . 

For  the  thought  that  the  continual  aim  of  Jesus  was  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father,  cf.  4**  S”  6"-  Here  He  alway* 

(•vdKTora)  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  Father,  a  claim 
which  implies  a  consciousness  of  sinlessness  (cf.  v.  46  below). 

The  language  of  Ignatius  { Magn .  8),  os  kutA  warm 
elmpearnaev  r<S  wipipavn  ovtoV,  seems  to  rest  on  this  verse. 

30.  tovto1  oAtou  XaXouKros,  “As  He  was  saying  these 
things.”  The  gen.  absolute  is  infrequent  in  Jn.,  partly  because 
of  his  fondness  for  parataxis;  he  never  uses  it  in  his  report  of 
the  words  of  Jesus.  ,  . 

iroXXol  AmWinrav  «1»  dM*.  For  this  favourite  phrase 
of  Jn.,  see  on  4s9,  where  (as  here)  belief  in  Christ  is  due  to  what 
He  said  rather  than  to  the  “  signs  ”  which  He  wrought.  Those 
who  “  believed  in  Him  ”  were  fewer  in  number  than  those  who 
“  believed  Him”— a  larger  body  who  are  addressed  in  the  next 
verse,  and  of  whom  some,  as  the  sequel  shows,  soon  began  to 
cavil  at  His  teaching. 


VUL  81-83.]  THE  FREEDOM  OF  TRUTH 
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31,  'EXeyo'  ow  A  ’lijo-oSs  irpos  rovs  TOvurrtvxffras  avnji 
TovAsum  "Eav  i flits  fuivrfre  Iv  Tip  Aoytp  «3  epcS,  dAljSas  paOt jraC 
pov  to re,  32.  xal  yvdxretrBt  rr/v  iXijBeiav,  xal  1)  aAijfleia  eb.ev$tpmaei 

Jesus  tells  the  Jews  who  are  inclined  to  believe  Him ,  that 
truth  would  emancipate  them  Jrom  the  slavery  oj  sin 
(w.  3i-34) 

81.  ikeyev  oSr  .  .  .  irpAs  rods  ir€irnrT«u»Aras  atn&  ’louSaious, 
“So  He  began  to  say  to  the  Jews  that  believed  Him,”  i.e. 
those  who  had  been  impressed  by  His  recent  utterances 
(but  cf.  w.  33  and  40).  wurrcvetv  followed  by  a  dative 
does  not  represent  so  high  a  degree  of  faith  as  irtoTcvuv 
Tira;  but  it  indicates  a  stage  on  the  way  to  discipleship.  You 
must  believe  what  a  man  says  before  you  can  believe  in  him. 
For  the  constr.  mtrrtvetv  «Is  nva,  see  on  iu;  and  cf.  the  note 
at  6*>  on  wurrcvetv  nvi.  For  the  constr.  Vtiyev  wpos  nva,  see 

lie  Apsis  petnrjTS  l v  tu  \by<f  Tip  ipS  xrX._  Cf.  2  Jn.*,  where 
we  have  pi)  pevtov  iv  rfj  SiSajgj  to!  Xpurrov  Atov  OVK  lyei.  In 
v.  37  and  at  5s8  a  different  metaphor  is  employed,  sc.  that  of 
the  Aoyos  of  God  abiding  in  the  believer.  But  (see  on  5**) 
the  two  expressions  “  abiding  in  His  word  ”  and  “  His  word 
abiding  in  us  ”  come  to  the  same  thing.  See  also  on  6“,  15’. 

&X>]6us  paAigraC  pew  hm.  This  is  the  highest  rank  among 
Christians,  jr.  those  who  have  reached  the  stage  of  disciple¬ 
ship.  See  on  15®,  where  this  is  repeated. 

83.  koll  yvt&aeoQt  tV  dX^Acrap.  For  the  conception  of 
dXi $0«a  in  Jn.,  see  oniu;  and  cf.  w.  40,  44,  45- 

xal  fj  4Xt|9«iix  cXcuOcpdvci  Apas.  The  words  express  a 
great  prindple,  which  is  applicable  in  many  directions,  and 
which  has  been  enunciated  by  Jewish  and  heathen  teachers  as 
well  as  by  Christian.  It  was  a  Stoic  paradox  or*  pov os  0  o-o^As 
iXtvBepos  xal  was  atppav  80IA.05  (Cicero,  farad,  5).  This  was 
repeated  in  another  form  by  Seneca,  “unum  studium  uere 
liberale  est  quod  liberum  facit,  hoc  est  sapientiae”  {Efi. 
Ixxxviii.  2).  Philo,  in  the  same  spirit,  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  the  mrovSaios  is  free  {quod  omnis  probus  liber  sit).  In 
another  book  (de  confus.  ling.  20)  he  asks  t*s  otv  <X evSepia 
fteftaimin);  to  which  he  gives  the  answer  y  to!  pwov  Bepawtla 
ao<f,ov.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  generalisations  of  this  kind 
either  in  O.T.  or  N.T. 

The  freedom  which  truth  brings  (in  the  view  of  Jn.)  is 
emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  sin.  This  appears  from  v.  34, 
where  see  note.  In  v.  36  the  Son  is  said  to  be  the  Agent 
of  this  emancipation  {lav  6  vios  ipas  l\ev$epwtrjj) ;  and  the 
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v/tas,  33.  aar€KpiOv]trav  irpbs  abrnv  'S.Trlppa  "kfipaAp  itrptv,  ml 
ovStrl  ScSoukcvKa/icr  TrararC  iris  mi  kcyos  oti  ’E Xiv6epcn  ytv tj- 
trcoffe;  34.  &wticpt(h]  avTois  b  ’Iijo-ovs  ’  Api]v  hpijv  key  to  hptv  bri 
nai  6  iroifiv  ryv  b/mpriay  SovXos  iuriv  rijs  apaprias. 


juxtaposition  of  w.  32,  36  is  instructive,  when  the  great  utter¬ 
ance  iyui  tipi  fj  aArfiiia  (148)  is  recalled.  The  purpose  of  the 
self-consecration  of  Jesus  is  declared  (ry1*)  to  be  that  His 
disciples  may  be  ijyiaoyicrot  tV  aA-qtitlp. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  hint  of  the  emancipating  influence  of 
truth  at  i17:  “  The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
by  Jesus  Christ.”  See  note  in  loc. 

33.  Airupldijaai'  irpis  nbriv.  So  XBDLW®  33  (see  for 
the  constr.  on  2*);  but  NTa  have  Av«p.  atrip.  Those  who 
made  the  answer  which  follows  were  not  the  Jews  who  “  be¬ 
lieved  Him  ”  (v.  31),  but  the  Jewish  objectors,  with  whom 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  chapter  Jesus  is  engaged  in  con¬ 
troversy.  He  could  not  have  charged  “  the  Jews  who  believed 
Him  ”  with  seeking  His  life  (w.  37, 39). 

Znlppa  ‘Appadp  iaptv  (cf.  Ps.  105*,  Isa.  41*).  This  was 
the  proudest  boast  of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  the  heirs  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  because  of  their  direct  descent  from 
him.  Cf.  Gen.  22*’,  Lk.  i“. 


Kol  0OW1  StSouXcuKoptk  xiivort.  This  was,  of  course, 
not  true.  The  captivity  in  Babylon  was  only  one  instance  of 
the  contrary;  and  they  were  under  the  yoke  of  Rome  even 
while  they  were  speaking.  But  they  would  not  admit,  even  to 
themselves,  that  they  were  not  a  free  people.  They  were  not 
bondslaves  (ScSouAevKaptr),  indeed,  but  Jesus  had  not  used 
the  word  Sovkos  yet.  Their  petulant  retort  really  marked  the 

would  like  to  be:  “  How  sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  become  free 


84.  dircup,  aurots  4  ’iqvous.  B  omits  the  art.  before  lijcroiv 
here  (see  on  r“-  *).  ovtois  refers  to  the  hostile  Jews  who  are 
in  view.throughout  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 

W  4|i4)r  \iyu  4|ur,  calling  attention  to  a  solemn  pro¬ 
nouncement  summing  up  what  He  has  just  said.  Cf.  w.  51,  58; 
and  see  on  i51. 


iriis  .  .  .  8oSX4s  tv itv  rijs  Apaprias.  D  b  and  Syr.  sin., 
with  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  ii.  5),  omit  rijs  apaprt as.  The 
omission  would  not,  however,  alter  the  sense,  which  must  in 
any  case  be  that  the  sinner  is  the  slave  of  sin  (or  of  the  devil). 

uSs  4  iroLwr  rijr  Apaprlav  means  (as  it  does  1  Jn.  3*-  ®) 
“  every  one  who  lives  in  the  practice  of  sin,”  just  as  4  mnSr  rijv 
SXy$aav  (3“)  means  “  he  who  lives  in  the  practice  of  truth.” 


THE  SLAVERY  OF  SIN 


Vm.  84-35. J 
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33.  '0  81  Sovkos  ov  ptvet  tv  T]j  diKta.  tls  rov  altiya'  o  vlAs  pbrt t 


It  is  habitual,  rather  than  occasional,  sin  that  is  here  in  view 
when  it  is  said  that  a  man  mastered  by  it  is  a  slave. 

The  Hebrews  regarded  sin  in  the  light  of  violation  of  God’s 
law,  rather  than  as  a  state  of  slavery.  This  latter  doctrine  is 
Greek  rather  than  Hebrew;  it  is  not  often  expressed  by  Greek 
writers  so  dearly  as  by  Xenophon:  Scrns  ovv  Sp^erat  M  tUv 
Sia  rov  o-coparos  iySoi/fii',  ical  Sid  Tavms  pi]  Svrarai  irpaTrev 
ra  fUArtora,  vop££t  is  tovtov  iAsvOtpov  ctrai;  7Hkmtto,  e<fn] 
(Memorab.  iv.  5.  3).  Cf.  CEconom.  i.  §  22.  Paul  has  the  same 
idea  when  he  speaks  of  sinners  as  80CA01  rijs  apaprias  (Rom. 
517.  20)|  but  it  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  his  epistles.  He 
dwells  often  on  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Jewish  law  (Gal.  j1- 1J),  but  that  is  a  different  conception. 
In  2  Pet.  2m  we  have  the  phrase  Sovkoi  rijs  ^dopas,  which  is 
parallel  to  SoBkoi  rijs  a  pap rids.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  idea  of  sin  as  a  master  which  makes  slaves  of  men  is  found 
in  the  N.T.  only  here,  and  at  Rom.  617-  M,  2  Pet.  a**.  It  is  not 
quite  apposite  to  cite  Jas.  1“  21*,  2  Cor.  which  express  the 
principle  that  the  Christian  law  is  a  law  of  liberty. 


Jesus  tells  the  Jews  that  they  are  only  slaves  without  tenure  in 
the  household  of  God :  they  are  not  true  sons  of  Abraham, 
for  they  try  to  hill  Him  :  their  father  is  the  devil.  It 
is  just  because  they  have  not  God  for  their  Father  that, 
they  will  not  believe  Jesus,  who  offers  them  eternal  life 
(vv.  35-Si) 

35.  In  the  report  of  this  discourse,  there  is  at  this  point  a 
sudden  change  of  metaphor.  In  v.  34  the  Sovkos  is  the  slave 
of  sin  (or  of  the  devil) ;  but  in  v.  35  a  contrast  is  drawn  between 
the  positions  of  the  Sovkos  and  the  vlos  in  a  household  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  its  rightful  master.  A  slave  may  be  cast  out 
at  any  moment;  he  has  no  covenant  with  his  master.  But  if 
the  heir  emancipates  him  from  his  state  of  serfdom,  sc.  to  his 
lawful  master,  he  becomes  a  free  man  and  obtains  a  footing  in 
the  house  comparable  to  that  of  a  son.  This  seems  to  be  the 
trend  of  the  argument,  but  it  involves  a  transition  from  a 
particular  conception  of  the  Sovkos  to  a  quite  different 
conception.  ^ 

4  Si  SoGXos  ou  pivti  Iv  rij  01K14  cis  Tar  aiura.  The  slave 
has  no  tenure.  The  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (Gen. 
2 110)  suggests  itself,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  Jn.  intends  any 
allusion  to  it,  or  to  Paul’s  use  of  it  (Gal.  4s8).  If  a  slave  offends 
his  master,  he  is  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  household.  This 
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<!s  row  aiOm.  36.  iiv  ow  6  YlAs  ipas  i\evff<pmrg,  oircos  cWfrpol 
iaea-Be.  37.  olAn  on  arrcppa  'A/ipculp  itrrf  aAAa  Jijr«rc  p« 
irroKTurai,  in  A  Xoyos  o  epos  00  \o>p(l  tv  bpiv.  38.  eyi>  S  iwpeuca 

seems  to  be  meant  as  a  warning  to  the  Jews,  who  are  really 
slaves  because  of  their  sins,  that  they  have  no  fixed  tenure 
in  the  household  of  God  (cf.  4“  for  oun'a  as  equivalent  to 
“  a  household  ”). 

A  ulos  pirn  tU  tAv  al&wa.  A  similar  contrast  between 
the  slave  and  the  son  appears  Heb.  f,  where  (quoting  Num. 
1  a7)  Moses  is  described  as  a  faithful  servant  (fitpaTnut')  in  the 
house  (ofxos)  of  God,  but  Christ  as  the  Son  of  that  house. 
For  the  oUla  of  the  Father,  cf.  141;  and  for  the  permanence  of 
a  son’s  tenure  in  his  father’s  house,  cf.  Lk.  15“:  r«w,  <rlr 
irawTOTf  per  ipo 5  <?.  For  the  phrase  ell  rov  alaiwa  in  Jn., 

The  last  clause,  A  ulAs  peVei  tAv  aluva,  is  omitted  by 
ttWr  33  rz4  and  in  the  quotation  of  the  passage  by  Clem. 
Alex,  (see  on  v.  34).  But  the  omissions  here  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse  only  serve  to  show  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
argument  were  felt  by  scribes  and  exegetes  alike.  It  is  possible 
that  the  whole  of  v.  35  is  an  early  gloss,  brought  in  from  famili¬ 
arity  with  such  passages  as  Gal.  4“,  Heb.  3s. 

30.  l&w  oSw  A  utAe  Apes  I\cu8epdi7T|  ktX.  If  V.  35  is  part 
of  the  original  text,  then  this  sentence  has  in  view  the  fact  that 
the  son  and  heir  had  a  special  privilege  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  father’s  slaves.  Cf.  Gal.  5*.  But  if  v.  35  may  be  treated 
as  a  gloss,  then  v.  36  relates  itself  naturally  to  v.  34:  “  You 
are  the  slaves  of  sin  ;  but  if  the  Son  (o  aids  used  absolutely, 
as  at  3*)  make  you  free  (cf.  v.  32),  you  will  be  free  indeed.” 
What  the  Son  does  will  be  ratified  by  the  Father. 

eXniOepos,  eXeu&poOv,  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jn.,  and  in 
the  Synoptists  only  at  Mt.  17s*  do  we  find  iKcvStpos.  omis  is 
not  used  elsewhere  by  Jn. 

37.  ot8a  Art  orrippa  'Agpodji  tore  ktX.,  “  I  know  that  you 
are  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  but,  despite  that,  you  are  the 
slaves  of  sin,  for  you  seek  to  kill  me,  my  word  not  being 
operative  in  you.”  This  seems  to  be  the  sequence  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  The  metaphor  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  sin  and  need 
emancipation  is  now  dropped;  and  Jesus  tells  them  in  the 
verses  which  follow  that,  sinners  as  they  are,  it  is  the  devil 
who  is  their  spiritual  father. 

4XX4  pc  AiroKTctcai.  Cf.  7*- 

An  A  Xdyos  A  ipis  oS  x»pci  tv  Apte.  Cf.  v.  31  above;  and 
see  note  on  5s8,  where  we  have  ror  Xoyov  avrov  ovic  <x€r£  *v 
i/uv  pewowra,  which  means  almost  the  same.  The  real  cause 
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rup a  rtp  ITrrp,  pov  XaXw'  feat,  vptts  our  a  7)Koi<T(iT(  rrapa  Toy  rrarpos 

of  the  Jews’  enmity  to  Jesus  was  a  moral  cause;  His  revelation 
did  not  abide  or  work  in  their  hearts. 

XwpctV  is  used  transitively  2 •,  and  this  use,  “  to  hold,” 
is  common.  But  in  the  present  passage  it  is  used  intran¬ 
sitively,  and  its  precise  meaning  is  hard  to  define.  In  2  Macc. 
3“  it  is  used  of  rite  spreading  of  a  report  ra  piv  naff  'RAioSapor 
.  .  .  oStok  ix<Spy<rcv;  and  the  R.V.  renders  here  “  my  word 
hath  not  free  course  in  you,”  or,  as  Moffatt  puts  it,  “  makes 
no  headway  among  you.”  This  is,  perhaps,  to  introduce  the 
idea  of  movement  a  little  more  than  is  justifiable.  Of  the  Latin 
versions,  a  has  requiescit,  c  has  est,  and  Jerome’s  Vulgate 
has  capit.  Accordingly,  the  R.V.  margin  gives  as  a  possible 
rendering  “  hath  no  place  in  you,” 1  which  would  almost 
identify  xtopiiv  here  with  ptrew  at  5“.  We  may  compare 
Xenophon,  CEconom.  c.  20  §  21,  TO  yap  TOT  pew  Scwrann 
X<opiiw  ArreXets  ...  of  expenses  continuing  undiminished .* 
This  we  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  yppH  «V  iplv, 
“  continues  in  you,”  with  a  suggestion  of  operative  activity. 
Jerome’s  literal  rendering  non  capit  in  uobis,  “  does  not  hold 
in  you,”  means  the  same  thing. 

38.  The  true  text  of  this  verse  is  doubtful,  there  being 
variants  for  nearly  every  word. 

Westcott-Hort  read:  a  «yo»  impawn  rrapa  tuj  tot  pi  XaXai* 

as  the  “  Western  ”  reading  eyo>  o.  itopana  rra pa  Tiu^rra-rpt' 
pov  [ravra]  XaXu'  xa\  vpcis  ovw  a  iaipdtiaTt  rrapa  TU,  rrarpl  vpwv 

MDNTA0  and  Syr.  sin.  support  the  insertion  of  pov 
(out.  BCLTW)  after  irarpi  in  the  first  clause,  and  of  ipuw  (also 
found  in  C)  after  oarpAs  in  the  second  clause. 

^koiWotc  in  the  second  clause  is  read  by  «°BCLW®,  but 
K*DrAN  and  Syr.  sin.  have  iiopixa re,  probably  by  assimila¬ 
tion  with  the  first  clause :  the  rec.  t<S  rrarpC  in  the  second  clause 
(for  tou  iraTpis)  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Vulgate  has:  “  ego  quod  uidi  apud  patrem  loquor, 
et  uos  quae  uidistis  apud  patrem  uestrum  facitis,”  and  with 
this  the  evidence  of  Tatian  agrees. 

If  the  pronouns  pov  and  ipS>w  are  omitted,  A  rra-njp  must 
stand  for  the  same  person  in  both  clauses,  and  the  second  clause 
would  have  to  be  imperative:  “do  ye  therefore  the  things 

1  In  the  passage  from  Alciphron  (Ep.  iii.  7)  quoted  by  Field  in 
support  of  this  rendering,  is  used  transitively,  and  so  the 

passage  does  not  provide  a  parallel. 

*  Dr.  L.  C.  Purser  has  pointed  out  this  passage  to  me. 
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ipmv  rroietre.  39.  imxpt&rj(rav  jcai  ttir av  atrip  ‘O  rarr}p  rjpiiv 
‘kfjpadp  it rrtv.  Aiyit  airalr  6  Tyirofc  Et  rixva  too  'Afipadp  lore, 
™  Ipya  too  ‘Afipailp  irouirt'  40.  vvv  3c  £yr cctc  pe  drroxriivat, 

which  ye  heard  from  the  Father.”  But  this  does  not  agree 
well  with  the  context. 

We  translate  :  “I  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  with  my 
Father;  but  (mu  being  used  for  <lAAd;  see  on  t1G)  you  do 
what  you  heard  from  your  father,”  sc.  the  devil  (v.  41).  iym 
and  ip cis  are  placed  for  emphasis  of  distinction  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  two  clauses  respectively. 

iy it  &  4(opo«o  irapi  rfl  narpi  jjlou  XokO,  Cf.  V.  28  above, 
and  see  especially  on  5“.  rrapa  rip  rrarpi  poo,  apud  patrem, 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pre-incamate  life  of  the  Son 
(cf.  17s  rrapA  creavrip),  or  interpreted  with  Abbott  (Diai.  2355) 
as  “  in  the  home  of  my  Father,”  i.e.  heaven.  The  reference 
is  to  the  perpetual  vision  which  the  Incarnate  Son  had  of 
His  Father’s  will  (see  5“).  For  idpaxa  as  occasionally 
used  of  spiritual  vision,  see  on  3a>.  For  AaA ctr  in  Jn.,  see 
on  311. 

(tol  fipeis  oSr  (cf.  i6la)  ktX.  The  contrast  between  AaACi 
and  votctrc  is  marked.  Jesus  speaks  of  the  truths  which 
the  Father  has  given  Him,  but  the  Jews  do  the  sinful  things 
which  the  devil  suggests,  the  pres,  tense  vdicItc  indicating 
a  continual  doing.  too  rrarpus  ipHv  is  identified  with  too  Siafto'Xov 
at  v.  44 ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  made  explicit  by  Jesus,  and, 
in  fact,  the  Jews’  reply  shows  that  they  do  not  yet  understand 
the  tremendous  severity  of  His  words. 

39.  i  Tiarr]p  l|pui>  ’APpadp.  Itrnc,  “  Our  father  is  Abraham.” 
They  repeat  what  they  have  said  before  (v.  33).  It  was  true, 
in  so  far  as  their  physical  pedigree  was  concerned;  but  Jesus 
tells  them  that  they  are  not  true  sons  of  Abraham  if  their 
conduct  is  unlike  his.  His  reply  is  almost  in  the  words  used 
by  Paul  008*  on  furiv  orrippa  'A/Spadp,  jrdvTcs  7 (KVa  (Rom.  cf). 
He  had  admitted  (v.  37)  that  they  were  awippa  ’Appadp,  but 
this  natural  descent  did  not,  by  itself,  guarantee  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  belong  to  the  rixva  who  are  Abraham’s  true  heirs 
(cf.  Gal.  37-  *). 

cl  rixva  rou  Afipadp,  bm,  rh  ipya  too  ’Afjpaip  ttoicItc.  “  If 
you  are  Abraham’s  children,  do  Abraham’s  works,”  rro idrc 
being  imperative. 

irotcln,  although  only  read  by  B,  is  probably  the  true 
reading,1  and  should  be  rendered  in  the  imperative  mood,  with 
Syr.  sin.  cx-omItc  av  (W  omits  av)  is  read  by  x°CLNW  ;  but 

1  Origen  has  it  frequently  (Comm,  in  Joann.  308,  313, 316, 3t7,  etc.; 
but  he  has  flr»  .  .  .  * rotten,  104). 
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dvOptvTov  8s  ripr  AArfiuav  iptv  AtAdAr/xa,  rjv  rfxnvtja  rrapa  too  @tov. 
TOVTO  'Aftpadp  o ire  Irroirjtrtv.  41.  ipets  rrottlrt  t a  ipya  too  rear paq 
ip.lt v.  tlrrav  atrip  'Hp«is  ix  rropvcias  oix  lytvvyOrfptv,  eva  liar ipa 

this  requires  the  rec.  yrc  instead  of  iori  in  the  first  clause, 
while  iori  is  read  by  kBDLT. 

40.  ruk  8f,  “but  as  things  are,”  [yrciTf  pc  Axomitrai:  cf. 
v.  37  and  71-  “. 

ar0pum>ir.  A  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  this 
word  as  applied  (here  only)  to  Himself  by  Jesus.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  N.T.  is  He  described  as  “  a  man,”  for  Rom.  5“  and 
1  Tim.  z5  both  imply  that  He  was  dv$pon ros  in  a  unique  sense. 
Cf.  Acts  2*a  17'1,  where  He  is  spoken  of  as  dvijp.  But  it 
is  hypercritical  to  find  offence  in  this  manner  of  expression. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  writings  of  a  second- century 
theologian,  who  had  reached  the  point  of  seeing  the  difficulties 
in  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation;  but  for 
a  first-century  writer,  who  was  combating  with  special  care 
the  idea  that  Christ  had  not  come  “  in  the  flesh,”  it  is  quite 
natural.1  The  expression  is  used  sine  preiudicio  deitatis, 
and  that  Jesus  should  have  described  Himself  as  “  a  person 
who  has  spoken  the  truth  to  you  ”  in  discussion  with  Jews 
who  did  not  accept  Him  as  divine  is  not  surprising. 

f\r  ijcoovo  irapA  tou  Beou.  This  is  the  perpetual  teaching 
of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  sc.  that  His  words  reveal  the 
mind  of  the  Father,  who  taught  them  to  Him;  cf.  v.  26  and 
the  references  given  in  the  note  at  that  place. 

touto  ’Afipaip  ouk  firolyim'.  Abraham  welcomed  the 
heavenly  messengers  (Gen.  18*);  he  did  not  seek  to  kill  them. 

41.  Poulatim  procedit  castigatio  is  the  comment  of  Grotius 
on  the  severe  denunciation  which  follows. 

4)i«S  rroteiTE  t4  «pyo  too  xarpos  OliWi'.  “  You,”  with 
emphasis,  “  do  the  works  of  your  father,”  sc.  the  devil, 
although  that  is  not  yet  said  explicitly. 

The  Jews  still  misapprehend  what  is  meant.  They  say, 
first,  that  if  it  is  being  suggested  that  they  are  not  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  it  is  not  true;  and 
secondly,  that  if  it  is  spiritual  and  not  physical  descent  that 
is  in  question,  then  their  Father  is  God.  The  sentence  is 
very  much  compressed. 

fywis  lx  iropvEtas  oSk  iyrvvi\tr\pev  (so  BD*;  ou  ytywvjptSa 
is  the  rec.  reading  with  x'CD'NWTA®).  It  has  been  held 
by  some  expositors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the 
Jewish  disputants  mean  to  affirm  by  these  words  the  legitimacy 
of  the  spiritual  relation  of  Israel  to  Yahweh.  See  on  ila 
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•XOfin  rbv  ®£W.  42.  «Iir«v  abroif  6  ’Ii^roJs  Et  o  ®tos  Harijp  b/iSiv 

r/v,  yjyatrart  ay  ,Vf •  t’yu  yap  ix  rov  ®£oi  i&j\6ov  Kai  TjKili'  ovSl  yap 

for  the  conception  of  Israel  as  Yahweh’s  wife,  and  Israelites 
as  His  children,  in  contradistinction  to  the  heathen  or  Samari¬ 
tans.  Idolatry  was  fornication,  and  those  who  went  after 
other  gods  were  ™ra  mpytias  (Hos.  a4).  This  is  a  possible 
interpretation  of  ix  xopv«as  obx  cyo-njflijptv,  and  accords 
well  with  what  follows;  but  it  is  simpler  to  take  the  words 
literally  and  to  regard  them  as  a  reaffirmation  of  a-nlppa 
'A ftpaapt  lap. ty  .  .  .  o  irarijp  rtpSty  ’Aftpaapt  itrTtv  (w.  33,  39), 
“  we  were  not  begotten  of  fornication  ”  (see  on  i13). 

tva  iraWpa  Ixopee  tJi>  fltoc.  As  for  spiritual  parentage, 
it  was  a  fundamental  and  often  expressed  principle  of  the 
Israelites  that  Yahweh  was  their  Father;  cf.  Ex.  4®  Deut.  32', 
Isa.  63“  64s.  This  is  a  wholly  different  figure  from  that  of 
Israel  as  Yahweh’s  wife,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  sudden  transition  from  the  one  figure  to  the  other,  as  we 
must  suppose  if  ijpiis  ix  ropyetas  ovx  iyeyyrj8tjpiv  is  to  be 
interpreted  of  spiritual  fornication,  i.e.  idolatry. 

The  sentence  “  We  have  one  Father,  even  God,”  is,  then, 
not  to  be  taken  in  strict  connexion  with  what  immediately 
precedes.  It  is  a  new  plea,  put  forward  for  the  Jewish  dis¬ 
putants,  who  are  beginning  to  understand  that  Jesus  has  been 
speaking  of  spiritual,  not  natural,  parentage. 

49.  The  rec.  adds  ow  after  ilirer,  with  kDA;  om. 
BCLNTWT®. 

tl  6  fells  ktX.,  “  If  God  were  your  Father,  you  would  love 
me.”  This  is  the  same  argument  as  that  in  1  Jn.  s1,  *,  ec. 
“  If  you  were  the  children  of  God,  you  would  love  God,  and, 
as  whoever  loves  a  father  loves  his  son,  therefore  you  would  love 
Jesus,  His  Son.”  The  Jews  have  turned  the  argument,  so 
that  now  spiritual  fatherhood  is  in  question,  and  Jesus  shows 
them  what  the  consequences  of  this  spiritual  fatherhood 
must  be. 

iyit  yip  lx  tou  feoS  !£r)\0o>>,  sc.  “  for  /,  even  I  who  speak 
to  you  (Ayt»  being  emphatic),  came  forth  from  God,”  i.e.  in 
the  Incarnation.  ix  feoS  is  a  phrase  that  has  found  a  place 
in  the  Nicene  Creed;  while  as  early  as  196  B.c.  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  was  described  as  birapxwr  6e os  lx  feoS  xa l  fftSs.1 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  lx  rov  feoS  (cf. 
16“)  and  A™  ro5  feoS  (cf.  13®  i6“),  but  they  will  not  bear 
scrutiny.  See  on  i" ;  and  cf.  i6r  and  the  note  there. 

For  iffjXGov  Ik,  see  on  4“. 

*A.«.  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  ;  see 
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Ax  ipavrov  iAijAuflo,  AAA’  tx«vo<  tit  iwiarttAty.  43.  SiA  r*  T yv 
AaAian  tt/v  ifirjv  ov  ytyivaxtrt ;  on  oi  Svyaurfft  Ak may  to v  Aayov  TOI/ 
IpAv.  44.  b/iiis  tx  roi  tvarpus  rov  Sia;8oAou  iori  xat  ras  IwiSv/ilat 

no!  (cf.  1  Jn-  5*0  •  The  present  tense  is  emphatic, 
“  and  I  am  here.” 

0 bik  yip  AV  iptuiTou  lAtjAuBa.  This  is  repeated  from  7“, 
and  with  the  same  significance,  “I  have  not  come  of  myself,” 
i.e.  without  a  Divine  mission,  “  but  God  sent  me.”  For  this 
“  sending  ”  of  Christ  by  the  Father,  see  on  317 ;  and  cf.  17®. 

For  luclras  in  Jn.,  see  on  1®,  xg». 

48.  StA  t£  T$|r  XaAiA»  t}|i>  ipi|K  o4  yiw5<nuT«;  For  AaAta, 
see  on  4*®;  it  does  not  mean  “  talk  ”  in  any  disparaging  sense 
(as  it  sometimes  does  in  classical  writers),  but  “  manner  of 
speech.”  The  Jewish  disputants  did  not  appreciate  the  spiritual 
idiom  of  Jesus’  words,  in  which  they  did  not  recognise  the 
Divine  accent. 

Sn  ofl  Siiraofe  AkoiW  t4i>  Aiyoy  t4k  AjiAi..  ixovtty  with 
the  accusative  always  means  in  Jn.,  to  perceive  by  bearing,  as 
distinct  from  hearing  with  appreciation  and  intelligence,  when 
A<cou'«t  takes  the  genitive  (see  on  3® ;  and  cf.  s”).  Here,  then, 
the  incapacity  of  the  Jews  for  ‘‘hearing  ”  the  message  of  Jesus 
is  an  even  graver  disability  than  that  of  their  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  As  He  said  at  v.  37,  His  Aoyos  or  message  had  no 
place  in  them.  It  did  not  appeal  to  them  at  all.  Their  in¬ 
capacity  was,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual  deafness,  and  not  merely 
an  intellectual  stupidity.  See  on  12“;  and  cf.  v.  47  below. 

The  contrast  in  the  two  clauses  of  the  verse  is  between 
yirtMTKtiv  and  A/tot Stty  rather  than  between  AaA»a  and  Aoyos. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  usage  of  these  words,  but  it 
cannot  be  sharply  pressed  in  Jn. :  see  on  311. 

44.  A|i«ts  (an  emphatic  beginning)  ix  too  narpis  too 
BiapoAoo  iori  ktX.,  “You  are  of  your  father,  the  devil.” 
Similar  language  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Mt.  13“  23*®. 

The  sentence  would  admit  of  the  translation,  “You  are  of 
the  father  of  the  devil  ”  ;  and  Hilgenfeld,  with  some  other 
critics,  have  found  here  a  trace  of  Gnostic  doctrine.  According 
to  lie  Ophites,  Ialdabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  was  the  father 
of  the  serpent  (Iren.  Hcer.  r.  xxx.  6, 10).  But  such  a  notion  is 
not  relevant  to  this  context,  the  evangelist  representing  Jesus 
as  telling  the  Jews  plainly  for  the  first  time  that  they  are  the 
devil’s  diildren,  a  climax  of  denunciation  to  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verses  have  led  up.  Closely  parallel  in  language  and 
in  thought  is  I  Jn.  3®  o  iroiSw  ri/v  apapriav  ix  rov  btafioAov 
tarty,  an  Ax’  apyjjr  b  SiA/5oAos  apaprdvti. 

For  the  constr.  that  ix,  see  on  v.  23  above. 
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rov  rarpos  ipxev  Otkore  irottti'.  Iniivos  avBpunrOKTOvos  yjv  in'  apxfci 
KaX  hi  T$  i\.r/0cip  oil*  l<rrr)Kiv,  fin  ohn  ion v  akrftiux  fv  avr<f.  orav 
Xa\fj  to  iJ/tvB os,  (K  rtov  l&Loiv  AaAd,  fin  \firvtmfi  IotIv  real  &  iraT rjp 

Kal  tA*  iiriCupias  toS  warpos  ApAv  9A«t«  irottlv,  “  And 
your  will  is  to  do  the  lusts  of  your  father,”  O&tre  indicating  a 
settled  purpose  of  will. 

AvJpuiroitTAvos  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible  only  at 
i  Jn,  3*».  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vm.  vii.  s)  the  devil 
is  alluded  to  as  6  ivtipowoKrovos  ">‘i>  ■  s  - 

That  he  was  “  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  ”  is  probably 
a  reference  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  that  death  was  a  consequence 
of  the  Fall,  which  was  due  to  the  devil’s  prompting;  cf.  Wisd. 
a“  <jt66ixp  S«  &a/3oAov  Bivaro s  thrrjkBev  els  tov  «<krp ov,  and 
see  Rom.  5“  Air’  Apxijs  is  used  thus  in  i  Jn.  3*  (quoted  above) ; 
cf.  Eccles.  3U,  Mt.  19*.  See  on  15". 

The  allusion,  however,  may  be  to  the  murder  of  Abel  by 
Cain.  At  x  Jn.  31*  we  have  Rajiv  ex  toC  irovi jpov  yv  *al  «r0nfe 
tov  ASeA^ov  airoE,  and  three  verses  after  we  find  4  /uow  tov 
a8cX<£ov  avrov  dv@poMro*Tovos. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  reference  of  the  words  fvcivos 
drflpuiroKTdvos  fjv  Air’  ApX?js,  their  appositeness  to  the  argument 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  seeking  to  kill  Jesus 
(see  w.  37, 40),  who  now  explains  to  them  that  their  murderous 
intent  is  due  to  their  spiritual  parentage.  They  are  doing 
the  works  of  their  father  (v.  41). 

kol  tv  rp  AXijOdf  oS*  ecmjKcv.  ov«  is  read  by  kB*DLNW®, 
and  must  be  preferred  to  the  rec.  oix.  Hence  we  have 
itrrqKty,  and  not  cotijkcv,  which  would  be  the  perfect  of 
umiiu,  used  like  a  present,  “  has  no  footing  in  the  truth.” 
But  {(rnjKev,  the  impft.  of  o-nj*<o,  follows  naturally  after  the 
impft.  r/v,  non  stetit,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  it. 

in  ouk  ini>  AXiqSoa  tv  ciuto;.  For  Akqdcta  in  Jn.  see 
on  iM.  Mention  of  the  falseness  of  the  devil  may  have  primary 
reference  here  to  his  deceitful  words  of  temptation  (Gen.  31), 
which  led  to  sin  and  death. 

For  the  phrase  “  the  truth  is  not  in  him  (us),”  cf.  1  Jn.  1*  a4 
and  1  Macc.  7“. 

Stov  XctXfj  to  +<0Sos,  Ik  ruv  ISfuv  XaXct.  It  is  the  devil’s 
nature  to  be’  false;  “when  he  tells  a  lie,  be  speaks  out  of  his 
own  inmost  being  cf.  Mt.  raM  oc  too  nepio-ntv/un-os  rrjs 
xapfitas  to  <rropa  AoAtE.  Much  stress  is  laid  in  Jn.  on  the 
repeated  assurance  of  Jesus,  eyui  i£  e/iavrov  owe  cAdAipra  (is4®; 
and  see  on  717).  His  words  always  express  the  mind  of  God; 
while  the  devil’s  words  only  express  his  own  false  nature. 
In  contradistinction  to  this,  it  is  said  (i6ls)  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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nuToS.  45.  iya  Si  Jn  rrjv  AX-jffaav  Xtyte,  oil  numveri  pot.  46.  T« 
i(  ip£v  4X«yxu  fw  irtpi  apapnas ;  <1  ukijOciav  Xeya,  Sii  n  6/ick  oi 
nurrtvm  pot ;  47.  o  &v  i*  tov  ©eoS  tA  (njpara  tov  @eov  iicovic 

will  lead  into  all  truth,  because  “  He  will  not  speak  of  Him¬ 
self  {a<f>  cavTov),  but  will  speak  of  that  which  He  shall  hear.” 
This  contrast  is  noted  by  Origen  (Comm,  infoann.  346). 

Ztl  ijfcGcrrqs  i<rrlv  «al  6  irarilp  auTou.  Jn.  uses  the  word 
tytior Ijs  frequently  (8“,  1  Jn.  iio  a4-  42  4a#  5“),  just  because 
he  dwells  on  the  significance  of  AAijfoia  (see  on  1“).  o  irarijp 
avrov  may  mean  (a)  the  father  of  a  liar,  or  (i)  the  father  of  a 
lie,  according  as  avrov  is  masculine  or  neuter.  Probably  the 
latter  rendering  is  right,  As  *al  o  irarijp  tov  tj/evhow  i^evcmjs 
iorir  (Origen,  Comm,  in  foann.  347). 

Westcott  would  render  the  sentence  differently,  sc.  “  When¬ 
ever  a  man  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  his 
father  also  is  a  liar.”  But  it  is  difficult  to  supply  a  new  subject 
to  the  verb,  between  orav  and  AaAjj.1  The  point  is  not  that  die 
Jews  have  been  lying,  for  they  have  not  been  charged  with 
lying  up  to  this  point  (cf.  v.  55),  but  that  they  are  following  the 
promptings  of  their  father  the  devil,  who  is  both  a  murderer 
and  a  liar,  in  seeking  to  kill  Jesus.  And  this  leads  up  naturally 
to  the  next  verse.  They  are  trusting  to  the  promptings  of  a 
liar,  but  they  will  not  trust  Jesus  who  tells  them  the  truth. 
Indeed,  it  is  because  He  speaks  the  truth  that  His  words 
are  unwelcome,  for  His  hearers  are  spiritual  sons  of  one  in 
whom  the  truth  is  not. 

46.  iyu  8 i  Jn.  -rt|v  AXf)9tiav  Xfyu,  ov  ttiotkijctI  pot,  “  But  as 
for  me  (fy<i  being  placed  first  for  emphasis),  because  I  speak 
the  truth,  you  do  not  believe  me.”  Truth  is  uncongenial  to 
them.  Cf.  311 ;  and  see  on  i67  for  rijv  AAtjflctov  Aeytu. 

ir«rr<v«v  Ttvt  is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  deeper  faith 
which  is  expressed  by  irurrevW  «!s  nva  (see  on  v.  31). 

46.  TLS  vpuv  IXIyXKt  pe  ire  pi  Apapricts ;  No  answer 
to  this  challenge  is  recorded.  Probably  no  answer  was 
attempted.  His  hearers  did  not  understand,  of  course,  that 
Jesus  was  literally  xwP<*  apaprCas  (Heb.  4“);  but  they  could 
prove  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  they  knew  it.  The  phrase 
fA«yx«v  irepi  fifiaprtas  occurs  again  16*,  where  see  note. 

After  a  pause,  as  we  may  suppose,  Jesus  then  resumes  the 
argument,  “  If  I  tell  the  truth  (and  none  of  you  has  accused 
me  of  being  a  liar),  why  do  you  not  believe  me  ?  ” 

1  Westcott's  rendering  was  suggested  by  Middleton  (On  the  Creek 
Article,  ed.  1808,  p.  362},  who  mentions  an  emendation  th  for  ri 
before  which  would  remove  the  difficulty  about  the  subject  of 
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Sia  tovto  ipe Is  ouk  a* outre,  on  ex  tov  0£ov  o Ik  tart.  48.  'Anexpl- 
Bipray  0!  TouSaloi  xai  tbrau  air<j>  O i  xaAait  Afyopcu  ori 

^apapelTTjs  c t  crv  nu  Sat/idviov  JX«5 ;  49*  iiracpiOi)  Tijovvs  Uya> 

47.  4  t>y  U  tou  flcou,  i.e.  the  true  child  of  God:  cf.  1  Jo. 
3“  4*  S“,  3  Jn.u,  and  see  on  «*  &08  cyfnajfljprau  (i13). 

tA  (^fifiara  tou  foou.  For  this  phrase,  see  on  3“. 

The  principle  that  it  is  only  the  true  child  of  God  who 
can  hear  God’s  words  is  frequently  stated  in  Jn. ;  see  on  717  and 
on  8“  above.  The  man  who  is  not  ‘  ‘  of  God  ”  is  not  in  spiritual 
affinity  with  Divine  things,  and  does  not  catch  the  sound  of  the 
Divine  voice.  As  has  been  pointed  out  already  (see  on  3*  s*7), 
a Koittv  with  a  following  accusative  signifies  in  Jn.  a  mere 
hearing,  while  axovctu  with  a  genitive  implies  a  hearing  with 
intelligence,  the  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  what  has  been 
said.  Thus  at  1  Jn.  4*  the  distinction  between  the  man  who  is, 
and  the  man  who  is  not,  i«  toS  0eoO  is  that  the  former  under¬ 
stands  the  apostolic  teaching  (oxovtt  ypuav),  while  the  latter 
does  not  understand  it.  This  is  not  exactly  the  distinction 
drawn  out  here,  where  the  contrast  is  between  the  man  who  is 
spiritually  deaf  and  the  man  who  hears  God’s  voice,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  perfectly  to  interpret  it. 

For  the  constr.  81A  touto,  relating  to  what  follows,  see 
on  s« 

3n  fit  TOU  feou  oSk  Itrrl.  We  should  expect  oix  (art  to 
precede  Ik  tou  0*ov  (as  at  10s8),  but  emphasis  is  gained  by 
altering  the  order  of  the  words  from  that  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  verse. 

48.  ev  koXus  XiyoptLv  ktX.,  the  emphasis  resting  on 

ipiit :  "We  are  right,  after  all.”  For  1 taAfis  Acy«u,  cf. 
4”  13”. 

lajiapt ltt]S  it  au.  For  Sapapctr rjf,  cf.  4*' 35 .  Jesus 
had  been  combating  their  claim  to  be  the  true  children  of 
Abraham  (w.  39,  40),  and  had  thus  challenged  their  boasted 
spiritual  privileges.  This  was  a  principal  point  with  the 
Samaritans,  who  would  never  allow  that  the  Jews  had  any 
exclusive  right  to  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
And  so,  observing,  as  they  thought,  that  Jesus  agreed  with  their 
despised  Samaritan  neighbours,  they  said  contemptuously, 
“  You,  after  all,  are  only  a  Samaritan.”  The  position  of  <ru 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  emphatic. 

cat  8aip.4vL.ou  «x«s-  This  had  been  said  before  (7“ 
where  see  note)  by  the  people,  and  it  was  said  again  (io20). 
The  Jewish  disputants  say  it  here,  with  a  touch  of  contempt : 
“  You  must  be  mad,  or  you  would  not  talk  in  this  way.” 
There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  charge  recorded  by  the 
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Satportm  oIk  «j(o>,  aAAA  Tiptb  tou  Tlar  fpu  juov,  xai  ipfit  aTtpafert 
pt.  50.  tyi>  Se  ov  forS  riju  Sofav  pov'  fariu  o  tqruv  Kill  xplvmv. 
51.  apr/u  ipifjv  Aiyw  ipiv,  tav  T«  tou  ipbv  Aoyou  Tijpijojj,  tfauaTou 
ov  ptj  Beapycry  (it  tou  auoua. 

Synoptists  (Mk.  3”)  as  having  been  made  against  Jesus  by 
scribes  from  Jerusalem,  that  “  He  casts  out  demons  by  the 
prince  of  demons  ”;  but  the  emphasis  laid  in  Jn.  on  demoniac 
possession  is  always  in  connexion  with  the  dementia  which 
was  supposed  to  be  its  consequence  (see  Introd.,  p.  clxxvii). 
It  is  not  put  forward  in  Jn.  (either  at  7*°  or  10”)  as  a  sign 
of  wickedness,  which  is  implied  in  Mk.  3**. 

48.  Jesus  does  not  take  any  notice  of  the  imputation,  “  You 
are  a  Samaritan.”  That  was  not  so  offensive  to  Him  as  it 
was  intended  to  be,  for  He  looked  to  the  day  when  the  rivalries 
between  Jews  and  Samaritans  would  disappear  (4”).  His  reply 
is  mild  and  calm:  “  I  am  not  mad.”  His  claim  to  be  God’s 
messenger  and  to  speak  with  a  delegated  authority  (v.  42) 
did  not  arise  out  of  a  disordered  brain,  but  from  His  fixed 
purpose  of  “  honouring  His  Father,”  tl(iu  tSu  traWpa  pou. 
Cf.  71*  o  fjjriu  tiju  Sofav  too  Trepif/atem  avrov.  For  6  naryp  pov, 
see  on  2“ 

His  Jewish  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  in¬ 
sulting,  4|iets  &TipAltT(  |M.  Cf.  5”,  where  it  has  been  said 

6  pty  Tl/iUJV  TOU  vloU  OV  Tipf  TOU  ITOTfpa. 

60.  However,  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  their  insulting 
words  did  not  affect  Him.  <yw  8 i  oA  tijra  t}|V  SAfav  poo :  if 
He  did  so,  it  would  be  nothing  (cf.  511  7“  8M). 

cimv  4  (i]tuu  *al  Kpluuu,  “there  is  One  who  seeks  (my 
honour),  and  (in  doing  so)  pronounces  judgment  (as  between 
us).”  It  is  only  the  Sofa  that  comes  from  God  that  is  worth 
having  (5**  8“).  To  win  the  approval  of  God  for  any  act  or 
thought  is  to  be  “  judged  and  this  Jesus  applied  to  Himself, 
strange  as  the  thought  may  be  to  us  of  the  Father  “  judging  ” 
the  Son.  But  we  cannot  separate  fijrSv  from  xpiriav,  and 
o  &JT4.V  refers  to  the  Father  as  seeking  to  honour  the  Son 
(see  on  v.  54). 

There  is  no  incongruity,  even  of  expression,  with  5“,  where 
the  office  of  the  judgment  of  mankind  is  reserved  to  the  Son 
Himself. 

61.  dpf|u  4(i{]u  \iya  Apiv  introduces  a  summary  (see  on  r1) 
of  what  Jesus  has  been  leading  up  to  (cf.  w.  34,  58).  If  they 
keep  His  teaching,  they  will  have  eternal  life. 

tiv  ns  TOU  ipiv  AAyou  ktA.  So  ttBCDLW;  the  rec.,  with 
NO,  has  Tnv  Aoyou  toy  ipov  (from  v.  43).  “  To  keep  the 

word  "  of  Christ  or  of  God  (tou  Aoyou  njpttu)  is  a  characteristic 
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52.  Ebray  avrw  of  'fouWni  Nw  iyvwKaptv  on  Satpoviov  fx«s. 
‘A Ppaap  av-tSarm  ical  o!  wpwfiyrai,  nai  try  Afyeis  "Eav  ns  Toy  Xiiyov 

phrase  in  Jn.;  cf.  w.  52,  55,  Ha-  M  15“  if,  1  Jn.  It 
IS  practically  identical  in  meaning  -with  rtlptiv  ras  fvroAas  ras 
ifidt  (see  on  14s1;  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  Ixvii).  Cf.  5s4,  where  he 
who  “hears”  and  “believes”  is  promised  eternal  life;  and 
see  iiM  1247. 

The  phrase  “  shall  never  see  death  ”  is  a  Hebraism  for 
“  shall  never  die.”  _  See  on  3s  for  iSriV,  used  as  dewpctv  (see 
on  2**)  is  used  here,  in  the  sense  of  “  participate  in  ”  or  “  have 
experience  of.”  “  To  see  death,”  meaning  “  to  die,”  is  found 
Ps.  8918,  Lk.  2m,  Heb.  11s.  The  promise  given  here  is  not,  of 
course,  one  of  exemption  from  the  death  of  the  body,  which 
is  not  in  question.  But  the  man  who  “  keeps  the  word  ”  of 
Christ  has  eternal  life  already.  See  14®. 

To  the  Jews’  suggestion  that  Jesus  is  not  as  great  as  Abraham 
was,  despite  His  claims.  He  replies  that  He  was  in 
existence  bejore  Abraham  (w.  52-58) 

82.  KBCW0  omit  the  rec.  oSy  (so  N)  after  ctiray. 

_  For  oi  ‘louSatoi  (cf.  w.  22,  31,  48,  57),  see  on  il».  They 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  saying,  interpreting 
it  of  exemption  from  physical  death.  They  thought  He  was 
mad;  vuv  lyrunapcy,  “  now  we  are  sure,”  Jn  SaipSyioy  fx44?- 

Abraham  and  the  prophets  had  “kept  the  word”  of 
Yahweh,  and  yet  they  had  died  (cf.  Zech.  is).  Was  Jesus 
really  claiming  to  be  greater  than  Yahweh  ?  Was  His  word 
more  powerful  ?  He  ventured  to  say  lie  mt  tAk  XAvov  pou 
T’1P1VTJI>  oi  l»*l  Y'UTilTai  (the  rec,  has  yevotrat,  but  with  in¬ 
sufficient  support)  flariroiP  els  tAk  aluyo. 

yeuely  Sayaroti,  “  to  taste  of  death,”  means  “  to  die,”  and 
is  used  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Himself  at  Heb.  29.  Cf.  for  the 
same  usage  Mt.  16“  Mk.  91,  Lk.  9”  2  Esd.  6“  The  phrase 
is  a  Hebrew  one,  although  not  found  in  the  O.T.,  and  Wetstein 
(on  Mt.  16“)  has  collected  some  instances  of  its  use  in  the 
Talmud.  By  pressing  the  distinction  between  8*  aip«y  ddvaror 
in  v.  51  and  ycvtlv  Bardrov  in  v.  52,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Jn.’s  report  makes  the  Jews  deliberately  misquote  what  Jesus 
had  said;  but  this  is  not  probable.  That  they  misunderstood 
it  is  certain. 

In  a  saying  of  Jesus  among  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri1 

1  New  Sayings  0/  Jesus,  ed.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt  (1904), 
p.  12. 
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pm  r>ipy<rff,  oi  py  ytvtrrjrai  Oararov  set  Toy  aueva.  53.  ov 
peifuy  t?  too  varpos  r/piev  ’Aflpadp,  Sorts  awc$a rev ;  mu  o!  trpo4>ijrat 
SirtOavoV  Ttva  oratrroy  voids;  54.  ivtepiOr)  *\yfTovs  *Eay  iyui 
Sofavai  Ifiavrov,  y  Sofa  pm  oiScy  iortv'  forty  o  Tlanqp  pov  o  Sofn((ijy 
pc,  Sv  ipds  Acym  on  fikos  ipar  forty,  55.  *al  ovk  iyytiyart  airoy, 


(about  280  a.d.)  there  is  found,  as  restored  by  the  editors  : 
[ras  otrro]  ay  twv  Aoywy  tow|W  irmay,  8avdrov]  oi  py 
ytwn/rat.  If  the  conjectural  restoration  is  accurate,  this 
closely  resembles  Jn.  8s*,  and  in  any  case  oi  py  ytvtnjrtu  pro¬ 
vides  a  parallel. 

63.  (if)  oi  uu£uv  et  too  varpi*  fjpuv  ‘Appaip ;  Cf.  the  similar 
question  at  41*. 

Jons  dirfjawy.  The  relative  oarts  does  not  occur  again  in 
Jn.,  although  we  have  yr«  (1  Jn.  Is)  and  0  n.  How  could  Jesus 
claim  exemption  from  death  for  those  who  kept  His  word, 
when  the  saints  of  old,  Abraham  and  the  prophets,  had  died 
like  every  one  else  ? 

Tiva  aiaurJy  roieis;  They  are  beginning  to  suspect  that 
His  claims  are  blasphemous,  an  accusation  which  has  not  yet 
been  made  in  this  discourse.  Cf.  s18  io**  19*.  Who  does  He 
really  claim  to  be  f  As  usual,  Jesus  gives  no  explicit  answer  to 
this  question;  but,  having  first  defended  Himself  again  in  reply 
to  the  charge  of  undue  self-assertion  (w.  54,  55),  He  makes  a 
statement  which  implies  that  He  is  greater  than  Abraham  (v.  56). 

64.  lie  fyi)  Sofdou  (so  n*BC*DW,  as  against  Sofdfa.  of  LN 
and  the  rec.  text)  ipaoTdy,  ij  8A{a  pou  oSSfy  ferny.  Cf.  V.  50 
and  5n' 41  71*.  In  all  these  passages  Sofa  signifies  honour 
(see  on  114),  and  the  contrast  is  between  the  Sofa  that  men 
can  bestow  and.  that  which  comes  from  God. 

Iotlv  6  iraTijp  poo  6  Sofdluy  pt,  “it  really  is  ( ferny  being 
placed  first  for  emphasis)  my  Father  who  honours  me  i.e. 
primarily  by  the  honour  given  to  Him  in  the  power  to  do  divine 
acts,  which  is  a  form  of  the  Father’s  “  witness  ”  ($“•  "),  but 
more  generally  the  reference  is  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  His 
mission  (31*- 17)  throughout  His  Incarnate  Life,  although  this 
the  Jews  could  not  recognise.  See  on  17”;  and  cf.  2  Pet.  117, 
Aa/Siiy  srapa  Oeov  iraTpos  Ttpijy  kol  Sofay,  referring  to  the 
Voice  at  the  Transfiguration.  See  also  on  i1*. 

8y  ipcis  Xfyerc  (cf.  10®  for  constr.)  Stv  0*os  Apuy  fonr, 
So  they  had  said  (v.  41).  This  is,  for  the  first  time,  an  explicit 
identification  by  Jesus  of  0  naryp  pov  with  the  God  of  Israel. 

For  Spfiv  («B*D,  with  the  rec.  text),  AB*CLNWA®  have 
7/pwr,  or;  then  being  recitantis.  The  Coptic  Q  omits  any 
possessive  pronoun  before  “  God.” 

66.  koI  oi*  tyvthKurt  auTiiy.  So  at  16*;  and  cf.  i10  17**-  ®, 
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tyit  Si  otSa  airrov.  viv  «iirw  on  oi<  olSa  airov,  hropat  0/10105  i'/i'v 
ifniir^'  1IAX0  oTSa  airrov  rai  Tovkoyov  airov  n ;pu.  ^  56.  ' kjipaa.fi. 
o  rrarrjp  ipiiv  rjyakktdaaTO  Iva  ttSy  rrpr  rfptpav  ttjv  iprjv,  kou  tliep 

i  Jn.  3>*  *.  The  verb  otSa  is  used  in  similar  contexts  7“  (where 
see  note)  8“  15**;  Although  the  Jews  claimed  God  as  their 
Father  (v.  41),  they  did  not  know  Him. 

iyii  Si  otSa  abriv.  Cf.  7*®  iyi  oT5a  avrov  on  irap  atrrov 
cifii,  and  for  the  same  claim,  the  verb  yiviio-sio  being  used, 
cf.  10“  17®.  See  note  on  iM. 

This  unique  knowledge  of  the  Father,  Jesus  could  not 
disclaim  without  denying  the  validity  of  His  mission:  foopai 
S(ioio5  ijiw  4iu<mj5.  He  had  not  yet  directly  accused  the 
Jewish  objectors  of  lying,  but  He  had  told  them  that  they  were 
the  children  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  of  lies  (v.  44). 

8110105  Ojux.  So  ABDW®.  if mv  is  read  by  nCLNTA 
(cf.  Job  35s),  which  would  be  doubtful  Greek. 

t4i>  Xiyoc  aCroS  Ti)pw.  See  on  v.  51  above. 

86.  Jesus  now  explains  that  He  is  truly  “  greater  ”  than 
Abraham  (cf.  v.  53). 

’APpa8|i  8  ttotSjp  upw  ^lyaXXtdvaTO  ( exultauit ,  cf.  5s*)  tea 
•ISjl  (this  is  the  reading  of  sAB*)  ify  Vj/icptw  -rV  t.e. 

probably  the  day  of  Christ’s  birth  or  appearance  in  the  flesh 
(cf.  Job  31).  “  The  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  ”  (Lk.  17**-  **) 

was  the  Rabbinical  description  of  the  Messianic  age  generally. 

The  moment  in  Abraham’s  life  to  which  reference  is  made 
is  not  certain.  Many  expositors  have  referred  to  Gen.  1717, 
where  Abraham  “  laughed  ”  at  the  idea  of  Sarah  becoming 
“  a  mother  of  nations,”  but  this  was  the  laughter  of  incredulity. 
That  Abraham  “  received  the  promises  ”  is  noted  at  Heb.  11  , 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Rabbinical  idea  was  that  Abraham 
had  welcomed  the  implicit  promise  that  Messiah  should  be 
bom  of  his  seed,  in  which  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  (Gen. 
12s,  quoted  Gal.  3®  as  Messianic).  Westcott  quotes  a  Jewish 
tradition  ( Bereshith ,  R  44)  that  Abraham  saw  the  whole 
history  of  his  descendants  in  the  vision  of  Gen.  is*1-,  when  he 
“  rejoiced  with  the  joy  of  the  law.”  With  this  agrees  2  Esd. 
3U,  “  Abraham  .  .  .  thou  lovedst,  and  unto  him  only  thou 
shewedst  the  end  of  the  times  secretly  by  night.” 1 

The  constr.  ijyiiXXidiniTo®  W  «I5t|  seems  to  mean  “  exulted 
in  He  anticipation  of  seeing,”  which  is  not  far  removed 
from  “  desired  to  see  ”;  and  this  rendering  is  adopted  several 
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k<u  i\apY].  57.  ttrrav  oJv  01  TovSafbt  repot  airrov  lltvnjKOvra  fry 
Ovrroi  ix*K  kiu  ’A/Spaap  iii/pant  at;  58.  tlrrtv  airr ols  Irfaovs  ’Aprjv 
aprjv  ktyto  vprv,  rrplv  'Afipaap  ytviaOai  «ya>  tlpu 


times  in  the  Latin  version  of  Origen  ( Lommatzsch ,  vi.  38, 
ix.  145,  xiv.  423 ;  cited  by  Abbott,  Diat.  2688),  and  also  appears 
in  the  Syriac  commentary  of  Isho’dad,  which  embodies  much 
early  material.  We  should  expect  an  infinitive  instead  of  fro 
tlSp,  but  fro  cannot  be  judged  incorrect.  Milligan1  cites 
from  a  third-century  papyrus  lx*pyv  fro  <r«  iarrilopm,  “  I 
was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  greeting  you.” 

sol  cIScr  koI  lx& pij.  This  seems  to  say  that  Abraham  in 
the  other  world  was  joyfully  conscious  of  Christ’s  appearance 
in  the  flesh,  a  strange  and  mysterious  saying,  which  is  taken  up 
in  one  of  die  legends  of  the  Descensus  ad  inferos.  There  it  is 
said  that  when  the  news  of  Christ  came  to  Hades  there  was  joy 
among  the  O.T.  saints,  «ai  tvOit  o  rraryp  rjpUv  'Afipaap  peri,  r fir 
irorpiop^wr  KCU  ri uv  rrpotjnprmv  ivtvOtis,  kb!  yapat  opov  rrkrprfitvrtt 
itrrov  repot  aAA.77A.ous. 

87.  koI  ’Afipaap.  iaipavi  m;  The  Jewish  objectors  are 
represented  as  interpreting  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  mean  that 
Abraham,  while  alive  on  earth,  had  seen  Him.  The  rec.  mil 
‘Afipaap  itSpaKas;  is  strongly  supported,  being  read  by 
tt'ACDN ;  but  the  true  reading  seems  to  be  *al  'Afipaap 
I,!, part  at;  “And  did  Abraham  see  thee?”  This  is 
read  by  s*  and  supported  by  Syr.  sin.  and  the  Coptic  vss. 
(including  Q).  _BW©  have  «opa*fs.  The  reading  iitpati  at- 
tlrrtv  would  be  in  uncials  ecopAKeceeineN,  which  by  dropping 
one  e  would  become  eiopakeceitten  or  impamr  ilrrtv,  and 
then  tapaxtt  was  corrected  into  iwpaxat,  the  rec.  reading. 
In  v.  56  Jesus  had  not  said  that  He  had  seen  Abraham,  but 
that  Abraham  has  seen  Him,  or  His  day;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  are  represented  as  misquoting 
His  words,  as  we  must  assume  if  the  received  text  be  followed. 

-Treir/iKoiTa  €TT(  aim)  iytit.  Chrysostom  reads  TteeapaKOVTa, 
but  this  is  plainly  due  to  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
statement  with  such  passages  as  Lk.  3**.  At  fifty  years  of  age, 
the  Levites  were  superannuated  from  further  service  (Num.  4*), 
and  all  that  the  sentence  means  is,  “  You  are  not  yet  an  old 
man.”  Irenaeus,  however,  resting  his  argument  on  this  passage, 
concludes  that  Jesus  was  not  far  short  of  fifty  years  of  age  at 
the  conclusion  of  His  earthly  ministry  ( Har .  11.  xxii.  €),  and 
that  therefore  its  duration  exceeded  the  single  year  which  the 
Synoptists  suggest. 

88.  Aprjk  dpr)k  Aiyu  tijio>.  We  have  had  this  solemn 

1  Vocal..  s.v.  Jva.  1  Evang.  Nicodemi,  a.  it  (t8). 
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59*  H pav  oiv  \lhovs  tva  f3a\wtriv  err*  a2r of  ’Ivjfjoi's  Si  $Kpv/3rj 
xal  i£rjK6cv  it t  too  lepoO. 

form  of  affirmation  (see  on  i®1)  twice  before  in  this  discourse, 
at  w.  34,  si;  and  in  each  case,  as  here,  it  sums  up  what  has 
gone  before. 

npii>  'AflpaAp  ytyittSat  iyit  dpi,  i.e.  “  before  Abraham 
came  into  being,  I  AM.”  The  contrast  betweeen  the  verbs 
yiyvttrOat  and  tlwu  is  as  unmistakable  as  it  is  in  Ps.  90*, 
wpo  toS  Sprj  yiv-rfirpai  .  .  ,  As-i  Tov  aiSros  cws  roS  aiSyos  <r»  «I, 
“before  the  mountains  came  into  being  .  .  .  from  age  to 
age  THOU  ART.”  1  Of  God  it  could  not  be  said  that  He 
“  came  into  being  ”  or  “  became,”  for  He  IS.  Cf.  1“  and 
Col.  r17_for  this  absolute  use  of  dvai ;  see  also  on  r1.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  already  (see  Introd.,  p.  exxi)  that  iyw  dpi  used 
absolutely,  where  no  predicate  is  expressed  or  implied,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  solemn  KVl-'Mt,  1  (am)  He,  which  is  the 
self-designation  of  Yahweh  in  the  prophets.  A  similar  use  of 
the  phrase  is  found  at  131*.  It  is  dear  that  Jn.  means  to  repre¬ 
sent  Jesus  as  thus  claiming  for  Himself  the  timeless  being 
of  Deity,  as  distinct  from  the  temporal  existence  of  man. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  about  Jesus 
(i1-“);  but  here  (and  at  131®)  Jesus  Himself  is  reported 
as_  having  said  I  (am)  He,  which  is  a  definite  assertion  of 
His  Godhead,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  Jews.  They 
had  listened  to  His  argument  up  to  this  point;  but  they  could 
bear  with  it  no  longer.  These  words  of  mystery  were  rank 
blasphemy  (see  io”),  and  they  proceeded  to  stone  Him. 

For  other  occurrences  in  Jn.  of  cyi>  dpi  without  a  predicate 
following,  see  6®  9®  18s,  as  well  as  w.  24,  28  of  the  present 
chapter. 


The  angry  people  would  stone  Jesus,  but  He  escapes  from 
them  into  hiding  (v.  59) 

69.  ^pai>  ode  Xl0ous  ktX.  So  again  at  io®1-8®,  when  He 
said  “  I  and  the  Father  are  One,”  the  Jews  attempted  to  stone 
Him  for  blasphemy.  The  Temple  was  not  finished,  and  stones 
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were  lying  about  its  courts  (cf.  Mk.  131);  Josephus  (Anti. 
xvii.  ix.  3)  gives  an  account  of  the  stoning  of  soldiers  in  the 
Temple  precincts. 

’itgaoGs  8i  <Kpu|3i|,  “  But  He  hid  Himseif,”  as  again  at 

After  Upou  the  rec.  text  (so  N®<!orr)  adds  SitAOiii/  SiA 
piam  airin'  (from  Lk.  4®)  koi  naptjytv  ornos,  probably  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  escape  of  Jesus  from  the  angry  Jews  was  mirac¬ 
ulous.  But  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  true  text,  ending 
with  itpov,  which  is  supported  by  «BDW0*  latt  sah  arm. 
The  words  mipyyjv  ovrui  are  added  in  the  rec.  text  to  the 
interpolation  from  Lk.  4“,  in  order  to  introduce  c.  9. 

See  10®,  where  Jesus  again  escapes  from  the  hostile  Jews. 


IX.  1  ff.  The  narrative  of  c.  9  may  be  intended  to  follow 
immediately  the  disputes  of  821  M,  but  there  can  be  no  certainty 
as  to  this.  The  day  on  which  the  blind  man’s  sight  was 
restored  was  a  Sabbath  (v.  14),  as  was  also  the  day  of  the 
impotent  man’s  cure  at  Bethesda  (51®),  but  there  may  have  been 
a  considerable  interval  between  the  two  healings.  The  next 
note  of  time  that  we  have  is  the  mention  of  the  Feast  of  Dedica¬ 
tion  (io“),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  cc.  9  and  10  must  be 
taken  together.  The  tone  of  the  questioning  and  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  c.  9  is  different  from  that  of  c.  8,  where  the  Jews 
become  fiercely  indignant  with  the  claims  which  Jesus  puts 
forward.  It  is  probable  that  91  marks  the  beginning  of  a  fresh 
section  of  the  narrative,  which  has  no  special  relation  with  that 
of  c.  8.  The  story  in  91*®8  is  told  very  vividly  and  with  much 
lively  detail. 

Cure  of  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  (IX.  1-13) 

1.  koi  mphyav  ctSir  ktX.  This  is  an  abrupt  beginning, 
but  the  introductory  eal  is  thoroughly  Johanrune.  wapdytw 
does  not  occur  again  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  but  cf.  1  Jn.  28- lT. 

tu^XAk  U  yererfis.  Probably  the  man  was  a  well-known 
figure,  as  he  begged  for  alms  (v.  8)  near  the  Temple  or  at  some 
other  much-frequented  place,  ytve-nj  does  not  appear  again 
in  the  N.T.,  but  the  phrase  tui^Xos  A  yrwrijs  is  common  in 
secular  writers  (see  Wetstein). 

It  is  not  reported  of  any  other  case  of  healing  in  the  Gospels 
that  the  person  cured  had  been  sick,  blind,  or  lame  from  his 
birth  (cf.  Acts  3*  14*),  and  some  critics  have  found  here  an 
VOL.  II. — 3 
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rjpdmpfav  aurov  ol  pabtjral  avrou  XryovTK  "Pafiflet,  rts  ypctprev, 
otros  tj  ol  yovlts  odroS,  tva  rwf>X os  ynnj0g;  3.  anexpidy  ’Iiprovs 

instance  of  Jn.’s  alleged  habit  of  magnifying  the  miraculous 
element  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (see  Introd.,  p.  clxxx),  This 
healing  goes  beyond  any  of  the  healings  of  blind  men  recorded 
by  the  Synoptists,  Jn.,  after  his  wont,  selecting  one  typical  and 
notable  case  for  record  (see  below  on  y.  6). 

Diseases  of  the  eye  are  common  in  the  East,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  blind  folk  should  have  been  brought  for  cure 
to  Jesus.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  O.T.  of  a  blind  person 
being  cured  (unless  the  case  of  Tob.  11“  be  reckoned  as  such); 
but  to  the  prophet  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age  included 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind  (Isa.  35s),  and  the  Baptist 
was  reminded  of  this  in  connexion  with  the  cures  wrought  by 
Jesus  (cf.  Mt.  riB).  Mk.  records  two  special  cases,  sc.  at  Mk. 
8“  (to  which  further  reference  must  be  made)  and  Mk.  io4* 
(cf.  Mt.  20“  Lk.  1836).  See  also  Mt.  9*  12“  (cf.  Lk.  n14) 
2g»  alu,  Rut  the  singularity  of  the  case  recorded  by  Jn.  is 
that  the  blindness  is  said  to  have  been  congenital. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Justin  ( Tryph .  69)  which  seems  to  pre¬ 
suppose  a  knowledge  of  this  verse.  Justin  has  quoted  Isa.  351*7, 
and  he  proceeds:  mjyij  SSaros  (wros  rapa  6eo I  (v  rjj  Iprjptp 
ypii<r«iK  (ttov  .  .  .  Aj'ijSAwriy,  SC.  Christ,  rots  ex  yeverrjs  ml 
Kara  tt)v  aifixa  err/povs  not  xoxj>ovs  <rnl  x<uAotn  Id rfa.ro  (cf. 
Apol.  i.  22).  rn\pm  is  used  of  blindness,  as  well  as  of  other 
bodily  disabilities;  but,  apart  from  that,  the  phrase  lx  yeverps 
indicates  a  knowledge  of  Jn.  91,  for  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  Gospels,  nor  is  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  healed  men  of 
congenital  infirmities  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 

8.  ^piSrFuww  oirAv  ol  ^aSriral  autou.  These  disciples 
may  have  been  His  Jewish  adherents,  as  distinct  from  the 
Twelve,  or  the  Twelve  or  some  of  them  may  be  indicated 
(see  on  2*).  But  the  nature  of  the  question  which  they  put 
betrays  an  intimate  relation  of  discipleship  (note  the  word 
Rabbi ,  and  see  oni*);  and  the  dose  connexion  of  c.  9  with  c.  10, 
in  which  the  discourse  about  the  Good  Shepherd  seems  speci¬ 
ally  appropriate  to  the  inner  circle  of  His  followers,  suggests  that 
ol  pobrjToX  avrov  here  at  any  rate  indudes  the  Twelve. 

rts  ijpapTci'  Kt\.  The  question  is  as  old  as  humanity. 
The  first  of  the  alternative  answers  suggested  is  that  the  man 
himself  had  sinned  and  that  his  blindness  was  a  punishment 
divinely  sent.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  true  in  an  individual  case, 
but  the  whole  drift  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  to  show  that  suffering 
is  not  always  due  to  sin,  and  with  this  may  be  compared  the 
words  of  Jesus  at  Lk.  13s* 4  (see  on  511  above).  In  this  particular 


IX.  St-A.]  IS  BLINDNESS  DUE  TO  SIN? 

OJrl  ovros  ypaprev  mn  ol  yoreU  avroO,  «AA’  tva  ^ttvcptuSg  ra  ipya 
rov  ®co!  <v  avrtp.  4.  ipe  Set  ipy dfcetrflat  ra  ipya  rov  ni/u/mvroi  pje 

instance  which  drew  forth  the  disciples’  question,  as  the  man 
had  been  blind  from  birth,  if  his  blindness  was  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  own  sin,  it  must  have  been  prenatal  sin.  This 
was  a  possibility,  according  to  some  Rabbinical  casuists  (see 
Bereshith,  R  xxxiv,  dted  by  Wetstein).  Cf.  v.  34.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  questioners  had  in  view  sins  committed 
in  a  former  body,  although  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
souls  was  not  unknown  to  later  Judaism;  cf.  Wisd.  8W-  *•. 

The  other  alternative  answer,  as  it  seemed  to  the  disciples, 
was  that  the  man’s  blindness  was  divinely  sent  as  a  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  his  parents,  a  doctrine  which  is  frequently  stated 
in  the  O.T.  (Ex.  206  34',  Num.  i419,  Ps.  79*,  10914,  Isa.  65*- 7). 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  punishment  which  Ezeluel  repudiated, 
declaring  that  justice  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  operation  of  the 
principle,  “  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ”  (Ezek.  i8i0). 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  sin  and  suffering  was 
discussed  by  the  Gnostic  Basilides  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  iv.  12),  but  although  the  problem  raised  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  text,  the  discussion  does  not  contain  any 
allusion  to  the  story  before  us. 

3.  dircKptfii;  ’Iqvsus.  See  for  the  omission  of  o  before  yli)<r. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  questioners  approved  neither 
of  the  alternatives  which  they  put  before  Him.  His  answer, 
as  set  forth  by  Jn.,  is  that  the  man’s  blindness  was  foreordained 
so  that  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  Divine 
power  in  his  cure,  Ira  ^oi'cpuSj  tA  ipya  to!  0sou  Ac  au-rij.1  Cf. 
5“  for  the  witness  borne  to  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  by 
His  ipy  a;  and  114  (where  see  note),  where  the  sickness  of 
Lazarus  is  said  to  have  been  “  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the 
Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby.” 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  apparent  at  every  point 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  every  incident  being  viewed  sub  specie 
aternitatis,  as  predetermined  in  the  mind  of  God.  See  on  a4 
and  314. 

4.  Api  lf>Y<t£f<70ai  tA  ?py«  to!  wAji^avnij  pc.  So 
«*ACNrA®,  the  Lat.  and  Syr.  vss.  (including  Syr.  sin.). 
But  R*BDLW  read  y/xSs  Bet,  and  for  to!  xipif/acroi  pi, 
«LW  read  to!  weptpavros  ^pSs.  The  latter  variant  may  be 
rejected,  both  on  the  MS.  evidence  and  because  the  phrase  “  He 
that  sent  me  ”  is  characteristically  Johannine  (see  on  4“),  while 
“  He  that  sent  us  ”  would  be  foreign  to  the  phraseology  of  the 

1  For  the  ellipse  in  AAV  tea,  cl.  13“  15”,  1  Jn.  21*. 
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Jus  rjpApa  ioiiv  ip\vrai  "rt  ovS«s  Swarai  ipya{<a-Bat.  5.  irav 
iv  T(p  Kotr/up  3,  cfyil  toS  dkr/iou.  6.  lavra  rivrcuv  JrmKW  \aLUH 

Gospels.  But  ijfuK  Set  Jpya£c<rSai,  etc.,  would  give  a  tolerable 
sense  (see  on  311).  It  is  adopted  by  Westcott-Hort,  and  by  the 
R.V.,  as  having  the  weight  of  uncial  authority,  the  combination 
of  n*BD  (and  also  apparently  the  evidence  of  Origen)  being 
strong.  Yet  although  it  is  true  of  all  of  us  that  “  we  must 
work  while  it  is  day  ”  (cf.  Ecclus.  51s0),  “  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  me  ”  in  this  passage  has  special  reference  to  the  ipya 
rot  6t oS,  such  as  were  made  manifest  in  the  cure  of  the  blind 
man,  which  could  not  be  wiought  by  the  disciples,  but  were 
the  “  signs  ”  of  Jesus  alone.  In  the  doing  of  such  ipya  Jesus 


Nor,  again,  is  it  in  the  manner  of  Jn.  to  report  a  mere 
maxim  of  experience,  such  as  “  We  must  all  work  while  it  is 
day  ”  would  be.  The  force  of  goes  deeper,  for  the  words 
of  Jesus  here  (w.  3,  4)  express  that  Divine  predestination  of 
events  which  is  so  prominently  brought  out  in  Jn.  (see  Introd., 
p.  clii,  and  on  2*).  The  man’s  blindness  had  been  fore¬ 
ordained  in  the  Divine  purpose  iva  <fiav<pa>$j)  tA  ipya  rod  Otoi  iv 
airy  (v.  3);  and  in  like  manner  there  was  a  Divine  necessity 
that  Jesus  should  do  the  works  of  “  Him  that  sent  Him  ”  (see 
on  4s1  for  this  phrase).  The  only  reading  that  brings  out  the 
force  of  the  passage  and  gives  consistency  to  the  sentence  is  the 
rec.  reading  ffu  Sel  JpydJecHlai  tA  Ipya  roS  irJp^avrds  pc. 

Some  expositors  find  in  these  words  an  allusion  to  s17 
o  irarijp  pov  «cos  Spit  ipycgtrat,  *dya*  ipyagopas  (see  note 
in  loe.)-,  this  healing  at  Siloam,  like  the  healing  at  Bethesda, 
having  been  wrought  on  a  Sabbath  (v.  14).  But  the  allusion 
to  517  is  doubtful. 

Jos  Tipe'pn  Jo-riV.  The  day  is  the  time  for  labour,  while 
the  night  is  for  rest  (Ps.  104**) ;  and  the  day  is  none  too  long  for 
its  appointed  task.  Jesus  had  already  spoken  of  the  shortness 
of  His  time  (see  on  J33).  The  “  night  ”  was  coming  for  Him 
in  this  sense  only,  that  when  His  public  ministry  on  earth  was 
ended,  the  “  works  ”  which  it  exhibited  would  no  longer  be 
possible. 

with  the  pres,  indie,  occurs  in  Jn.  only  here  and  at 
ax"-  “  (but  cf.  12“),  and  is  in  these  passages  to  be  rendered 
“  while  ”  (cf.  13”,  where,  followed  by  06,  it  is  “  until  ”). 

Jpxerai  ktX. :  cf.  II®  la88. 

5.  Stcw  Jr  to  K<Vrpu  3,  i)us  cipt  To0  xoapou.  We  had  in 
81S  the  majestic  claim  iym  dpi  to  <fAs  rov  xoVpov  (see  note 
in  loc.).  Here  it  reappears,  but  not  in  so  universal  or  exclusive 
a  form:  Jyu  is  omitted;  so  is  the  article  before  and  it  is 


IX  5-6.] 

introduced  by  a  clause  which  seems  to  limit  its  application 
to  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  upon  earth.  “  While  I 
am  in  the  world,  I  am  a  light  of  the  world,”  He  says  ;  and  He 
proceeds  to  impress  His  meaning  upon  His  hearers  by  restoring 
his  sight  to  the  blind  man.  When  Jn.  says  that  Christ  was 
“  in  the  world  ”  (i1#)  he  refers  quite  definitely  to  the  period  of 
His  historical  manifestation  in  the  flesh  (cf.  also  1711);  and 
the  context  in  the  present  passage  shows  that  the  same  meaning 
must  be  given  here  to  iv  up  xoapa.  Christ  is  always,  and 
always  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  toS  Koa-pov;  but  that 
thought  is  not  fully  expressed  by  oiav  Jr  Tip  noopi#  £,  <t>w  dpi 
tov  Koapov.  The  thought  here  is  that  it  had  been  eternally 
ordered  in  the  Divine  purpose  that  He  should  “work  the  works  of 
God  ”  during  His  earthly  ministry  ;  and  another  way  of  express¬ 
ing  this  is  to  say  that  while  He  is  in  the  world  He  is,  inevitably, 
a  light  of  the  world,  whose  brightness  cannot  be  hidden. 

6.  Jesus  is  represented  here  (as  also  at  f)  as  curing  the 
sufferer  without  waiting  to  be  asked.  This  is  unlike  the  Syn¬ 
optic  narratives  of  healing,  e.g.  Mk.  8s®,  the  cure  of  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida,  who  was  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  friends. 
In  that  case,  however,  as  in  this,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  resorted 
to  the  use  of  physical  means  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
sc.  the  eyes  were  treated  with  spittle  (cf.  also  Mk.  7“). 

The  curative  effects  of  saliva  (especially  of  fasting  saliva) 
have  been,  and  still  are,  accepted  in  many  countries,  “  Magyars 
believe  that  styes  on  the  eye  can  be  cured  by  some  one  spitting 
on  them.”  1  A  blind  man  who  sought  a  cure  from  Vespasian 
asked  “  ut  .  .  .  oculorum  orbes  dignaretur  respergere  oris 
excremento”  (Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  81).  Lightfoot  (Har.  Hebr. 
in  loc.)  quotes  a  Rabbinical  story  which  embodies  the  same 
idea.  It  was,  apparently,  a  current  belief  in  Judaea  that  spittle 
was  good  for  diseased  eyes,  and  that  Jesus  accommodated 
Himself  to  that  belief  is  reported  both  by  Mk,  and  Jn.,  although 
in  neither  case  is  it  stated  that  He  Himself  accepted  it  as  well 
founded.  This  tradition  of  Jesus  curing  blindness  by  means  of 
His  spittle  is  not  found  in  Mt.  or  Lk.  It  is  evidently  the  oldest 
tradition. 

Severus  Sammonicus,  a  second-century  physician,  quoted 
by  Wetstein,  prescribes  the  use  of  clay  for  smearing  bad  eyes, 
“  turgentes  oculos  uili  drcumline  caeno.”  * 

These  strange  remedies  may  be  compared  with  those 
mentioned  in  a  second-century  inscription:3  OlaXepiy  ’Av-pip 
<rr paTulrrg  rvif>Xip  iyprfpanvfv  o  fleos  iXOc'iv  icai  A aftiiv  aipa  cf 

>  See  E.R.E.  xi.  102,  s.v.  "  Saliva." 

*  See,  for  other  illustrations.  Trench.  Miracles ,  p.  294. 

*  See  Moulton-Milligan,  s.v.  irixpla. 
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«al  iwaipatv  m,\by  he  roS  miaparat,  koI  inixpurcv  adroO  rby  mjXby 
brt  root  o4,6<Xpovc,  7.  «at  *«ro.  atrip  'Yjrayc  vtyu  tit  rip.  toXvp- 

iXtKTpvibvot  XtVKOV  ptT&  ptktTOt  K»i  KoAAvptoV  (TWTpllLai  (cf.  the 
mixture  of  clay  and  spittle)  «al  Arl  rpti,  fripa s  bnxpiumi  in  1 
ttos  <S*0aVois  (cf.  fc.xpw-.v  .  .  .  ftrl  roii  i4.60Xp.ait,  v.  6)  *a« 
&v*p\<4,tv  *01  &y\v#o’  Kelt  ijvyapianjaev  Srjpoauf  rip  Sri1 

*»™«*  xaF“:-  rrrvtir  occurs  again  only  Mk.  7“  8“  ■  it 
should  be  noted  that  at  Mk.  8®  Jesus  spat  into  the  eyes  of ’the 
blind  man,  ttwhs  tit  to.  o^uith  airoi.  yapai  only  occurs 
agam  18s.  A 

i^xptatr.  So  StADNW®;  BC*  give  *r SOi,™.  In  the 
JN .  1 .  tmypua  occurs  agam  only  at  v.  u. 

The  true  text  (KBLN0)  proceeds:  airoS  rlr  njkbr  <irl 
Tons  tyeaXpou's,  t.e.  ‘  and  smeared  its  clay  ’’  (se.  the  clay 
which  He  had  mixed  with  His  spittle)  “on  the  eyes.”  The 
rec.  text  after  itySaXpotis  adds  toE  ru^AoS,  “He  smeared  the 
clay  on  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.” 

Iren®  us  has  a  curious  comment  on  the  use  of  clay.  He  says 
(Hor.  v.  xv.  2)  that  the  true  work  of  God  (cf.  v.  3)  is  the  creation 
of  man,  “  plasmalio  hominis"  and  he  quotes  Gen.  27  of  God 
making  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  He  concludes  that 
the  use  of  clay  for  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  was  similar  to 
this;  being  blind  from  his  birth,  he  had  virtually  no  eyes, 
and  Jesus  created  them  out  of  the  clay. 

/~7,  vnayc.  See  on  7“  for  Eimytiv,  a  favourite  verb  with  Jn. 
cj+at.  For  the  aor.  imperative,  see  on  2s. 
rii  tV  Ko\vp$40ptn>.  The  man  interpreted  this  command 
(v.  n)  as  meaning,  “  Go  to  the  Pool,  and  wash.”  u  «<s 
rrp>  ktK.,  however,  may  be  translated  as  “  wash  in  the  Pool,” 
tis  being  often  used  where  the  verb  of  motion  is  not  expressed 
but  only  implied,  e.g.  l\8i>v  Ka rjiaprtv  tit  wdAtv  kt\.  (Mt.  2“; 
Cf.  Mt.  41*),  and  cf.  irTcnjAcpp.iVoi/  «fs  hn  roiray  ( 20 ’).  See 
further,  on  19“ 

The  man,  apparently,  was  not  directed  to  bathe  in  the  Pool, 
but  only  to  go  there  to  wash  off  the  clay  with  which  his  eyes 
had  been  smeared.  The  Egyptian  vss.  render  vty at  as  meaning 
wash  thy  face  ”  (cf.  v.  10). 

.  The  Pool  of  Siloam  (there  are  two  pools)  is  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Temple  area,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon 
Valley.  It  is  mentioned  Isa.  8*,  where  “  the  waters  of  Shiloah 
diat  go  softly  ”  are  contrasted  with  “  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  strong  and  many,”  which  typify  the  Assyrian  power; 
...  paratactic  style  of  this  inscription.  tat  ...  ml.  is  very 

like  that  of  w.  5-8,  and  shows  that  a  redundance  of  „aI  conjunctions 
does  not  always  point  to  a  Semitic  original  (cf.  Introd.,  p.  Ixvii). 
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ftijdpav  toE  StAwdp.  (o  ipptpiivtnu  ’AmartXpfvot).  iirrj\6tv  ovy 
sal  Mifa to,  sat  rjAOe v  /SXeuw.  8.  Ol  ovy  ytiravtt  sal  oi  8twpovrret 

cf.  also  Neh.  3“  Lk.  13*.  The  waters  which  gather  in  the 
Pool  are  connected  by  a  subterranean  tunnel  or  conduit  with 
the  Virgin’s  Well  (see  on  5s).  misit,  is  the  root  of  the 

name  Shiloah,  or  Siloam,  which  thus  means,  etymologically, 
“  sent,”  this  name  having  been  given  to  the  Pool  because  the 
water  is  “  sent  ”  or  “  conducted  ”  thither  by  the  artificial 
aqueduct  which  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  or  even 

In  the  note  8  ^ppiigt'EiicTai  ’AyearaX^.os  we  observe  the 
tendency  to  interpret  Hebrew  proper  names  for  his  Greek 
readers,  of  which  we  have  many  instances  in  Jn.  (see  on  188). 
St Xiaap  &  €ppyv(i(Tat  'AmaraXpeyot  is  exactly  parallel  to  Kyt^as 
o  (pptp'tvtrai  Uirpat  (i4S).  Hence  it  is  unnecessary,  and  even 
perverse,  to  seek  esoteric  symbolism  in  the  note  S  epp, 
^ArrtoraXptvot,  such  as  is  suggested  by  commentators  who 
call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  “  sent  ”  by  God 
(6“  etc.).  The  evangelist  knew  that  the  name  Siloam  was 
given  to  the  Pool  because  the  water  was  conducted  _or  “  sent  ” 
there  artificially;  and  he  naturally  passes  on  the  information 
to  his  readers.8  The  word  “  Siloam  ”  is  not  strictly  a  proper 
name,  and  this  Jn.  indicates  by  prefixing  the  article,  toE  SiArna p, 
as  in  Isa.  8*,  Lk.  13*. 

A— T]X0< .  oSr  Kal  ivtyaro,  Kal  fiXfrrwy.  B  omits  oov 

.  .  .  ijXBtv,  an  omission  due  to  homoioteleuton  (liirijASci' 
.  .  .  yA0ev).  The  man  did  as  he  was  bidden.  He  was  able 
to  find  his  way  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  for  he  was  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  streets  near  the  place  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  solicit  alms.  Apparently,  he  had  some  confidence  in  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  heal  him,  for  he  did  not  hesitate,  as  Naaman 
did  when  bidden  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan. 

$A$ec  pXfinuT.  The  mention  of  his  neighbours  in  tbe  next 
verse  suggests  that  JjA0<v  means  that  he  went  home  after  he 
had  visited  the  Pool.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  clearly  said  that 
the  cure  was  instantaneous  (but  cf.  v.  11).  The  restoration  or 
improvement  of  sight  may  not  have  been  observed  for  a  day 
or  more;  and  some  days  may  have  elapsed  between  v.  7  and 
V.  8.  See  V.  13  Toy  iron  rvtfXov. 

8.  The  lively  account  which  follows,  of  the  experiences  of 
the  blind  man  who  had  recovered  his  sight,  may  go  back  to 
the  evidence  of  the  man  himself. 
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avrov  to  rr portpoy,  bn  rrpo<ramj5  r/v,  iktyov  Ovg  oSros  itnir  b  Ka&rj 
/“vos  xat  x-pwranw;  9.  ofAAoi.  Iktyov  on  OStoi  itrriv-  aXXoi 
Iktyov  Ovgt,  (lAAa  op 010s  avrif  to~nr.  eneivos  iktyev  on  ’Eyci  etp u 
10.  tXcyov  mV  aur<p  II £5  o?v  ^vtipx&jtrav  erov  ol  itjiOaXfuii ; 
It.  arraxpitfij  cxctros  ‘O  avflpurra;  0  ktyoptvo s  TijiroSs  mjAov 
iwoiijocy  ml  iirexpurtv  pov  tous  6<f>$akpovs  ml  itwtv  pm  on  *Yi royt 
tk  tov  Stkaap  xal  vtltcu'  a— tAf?uiv  □  V  xeu  vu/idpevos  aviflkeifia. 
12.  xat  ilirav  airip  Hoi  etrrtv  {xctvoT;  key et  Ovx  oMa. 

oE  fleoipouvres  aW  on  xtX.  Sewpetv  is  used  here  (see  on 
2“)  of  “taking  notice,”  as  at  io12  201  etc.  They  noticed 
the  man  because  he  was  a  familiar  figure,  as  a  blind  beggar. 
Burney  urges  that  on  must  mean  “when,”  and  that  it  is  a 
misrendering  of  the  Aramaic  particle  1,  which  might  be 
translated  either  “  that  ”  or  “when.”  But  this  is  unnecessary. 
They  had  noticed  the  man  formerly  because  he  used  to  beg 
from  them;  cf.  1241. 

For  T-pooairtis  («ABC*DNW®)  the  rec.  has  tu^Xo's. 

With  4  xaflt]pcvos  sat  rrpotratruv  cf.  Mk.  io4*  Twjtkbs 
rrpotratVrjs  im$ifto  rrapa  t^v  oSov.  A  blind  man  begging  by  the 
wayside  is  a  common  figure  in  the  East. 

9.  His  neighbours  and  those  who  had  formerly  noticed  the 
poor  man,  were  not  sure  of  his  identity,  now  that  his  sight  had 
been  restored.  His  appearance  would  naturally  be  changed. 
Some  said  he  was  the  man,  others  thought  not.  But  he  himself 
(Ixciros,  cf.  w.  II,  12,  25,  36)  set  them  right,  tyii  dpi,  “  I  am 
the  man.”  This  is  a  simple  affirmation  of  identity,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  mystical  use  of  eya  tipi  in  Jn.  (see  Introd., 
p.  cxx). 

10.  1TMS  ouv  tjKeyx&l r,ody  oau  ol  4+flaX|i.oE;  The  fact  that 
the  man’s  sight  had  been  restored  is  not  challenged;  it  is 
only  the  manner  of  the  cure  that  is  in  question.  See  w.  15, 
19,26^ 

11.  'o  av8p.  4  Xeydjuxos  ’itjcrous  ktX.,  “the  man  who  is 
called  Jesus,”  etc.  He  does  not  yet  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  (cf.  v.  36). 

3-irayt  ci?  tov  XiXuAp  nal  vtyai.  Some  Latin  and  Syriac 
renderings  give  “wash  thy  eyes”;  the  Egyptian  versions 
have  “  wash  thy  face.”  (See  on  v.  7  above.) 

vufidptvos  (W£\e4ia.  For  avaflkbrciv  of  recovering  sight, 
see  Tob.  14s,  Mt.  n5,  Mk.  io“,  Lk.  1841;  and  cf.  Lk.  4“.  The 
aor.  ivipketjia  would  suggest  that  the  man  was  cured  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  washing  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam;  but  cf.  v.  7 
above.  Strictly  speaking,  the  verb  is  inappropriate  to  the 
case  of  congenital  blindness;  but  a  parallel  is  cited  from 
Pausanias  ( Messen .  iv.  12,  10),  in  which  a  man,  who  is  described 


IX  11-16.]  inquiry  by  the  pharisees 

13.  'Ayowiv  avrov  wpos  row  <kapiwai'ous,  tot  iroTt  nxftkov. 

14.  ypf  ad{l{tarov  iv  T*  ijptpa.  tov  7T7jXuy  crrotytrcv  6  *1 tjctovs  xat 
dvtwfrv  avrov  tout  btfitfakpovs.  15.  rraAtv  ovv  rjpvt to>v  avrov  xat  ol 
4>apt<Kuoi  ims  avlflkctpfv.  o  Si  «t?r<v  avrols  IlyAov  brtdrjKtv  pov  bn 
toiis  otpOakpovs,  xat  xat  ftkbrw.  16.  cXcyov  oV  cx  Tuiv 

$apicratW  tiv«s  Ovx  eernv  euros  irapa  ®cov  o  dvOpoyiras,  on  To 
<rd/3j9aTW  oi  njptt  dAAot  iktyov  Dus  Svvarat  ttvBpiovos  apnproikbs 

as  rov  <x  yeverys  tu^Ao'v,  after  an  attack  of  headache  recovers 
his  sight  (Avefiktipev  an  oStov),  although  only  temporarily. 

IS.  noS  ioTtv  4kclvo$  See  on  711  for  the  same  question. 

The  Pharisees  investigate  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  on  the 
Sabbath  ( w .  13-34) 

18.  The  cure  was  so  striking,  and  the  technical  breach  of 
the  Sabbath  so  obvious,  that  some  of  those  who  had  been 
interesting  themselves  in  the  case  brought  the  man  that  had 
been  cured  before  the  Pharisees,  as  the  most  orthodox  and 
austere  of  the  religious  leaders  (see  on  7s2).  This  was  not  on 
the  day  of  the  cure,  but  on  a  later  day.  Note  t&v  rrort 
tv+X4v. 

14.  V  Si  am™,  (cf.  5*)  iv  5  Vipa  (so  «BLW,  but 
the  rec.  has  simply  ore,  with  ADNTA0)  t4v  irrjXSv  imaijotv. 
It  was  the  kneading  of  the  clay  that  primarily  called  for  notice, 
as  it  was  obviously  a  work  of  labour  and  so  was  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath. 

15.  vdXir  ouv  ijpdTuv  xtX.  The  questioning  (see  v.  10) 
had  to  begin  all  over  again,  for  this  was  an  official  inquiry, 
and  the  brevity  and  sharpness  of  the  man’s  answers  now  show 
that  he  is  tired  of  replying  to  queries  as  to  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  his  cure. 

16.  There  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  the  Pharisees 
who  heard  the  story  of  the  man  whose  sight  had  been  restored. 
The  strict  legalists  among  them  fastened  on  one  point  only, 
viz.  that  the  Sabbath  had  been  broken.  o6x  limy  oStos  vapi 
Oeou  4  a vflpa.tr as,  “  this  person  is  not  from  God,”  i.e.  has  not 
been  sent  by  God,  has  no  Divine  mission.  For  rrapa  cf.  1*,  also 
1  Macc.  21*- 17 ;  and  see  on  for  the  deeper  meaning  which 
rrapa  Otov  has  elsewhere. 

3n  t4  vippttTov  ou  TT|P«T.  This  was  the  charge  that  had 
been  made  against  Jesus  on  a  former  occasion,  when  He  healed 
the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  and  told  him  to  carry  his  mat 
away  (s10).  There  was  a  twofold  violation  of  the  Sabbath  laws 
apparent  in  this  case,  for  not  only  had  the  day  been  kneaded 
(v.  14),  but  it  was  specially  forbidden  to  use  spittle  to  cure  bad 
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raiaSra  oijfitta  miOKj  (tat  a^urfta  r/v  €v  cihroii.  17.  Xfyoumr  oZr 
Tip  TUI TraXiv  T i  ail  Xtyfis  irtpi  afoou,  on  i/vc'yfiV  <rou  row  otfaOaX- 
uovt ;  6  Si  ctini'  oti  IIpo^n/Tij5  i<mV.  18.  auic  ivurrtwrav  ofo  oi 
IouSaiM  irepl  afoou  oti  ijv  tu</>Aos  cal  avi^Xof/tr,  low  Jrou  itfmrrjaav 

eyes  on  the  Sabbath:  “As  to  fasting  spittle;  it  is  not  lawful 
to  put  it  so  much  as  upon  the  eyelids.”  1 

It  is  curious  that  the  phrase  to  <ra£/3 atw  n/puv  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  Greek  Bible;  but  t yprir  is  a  favourite  verb 
with  Jn.  (see  on  851). 

Others  among  the  Pharisees  took  a  larger  view  of  the 
situation,  probably  such  men  as  Nicodemus  or  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea.  They  called  attention  to  the  tr-qpiia  of  Jesus  as 
wonderful,  no  matter  what  the  day  was  on  which  they  were 
wrought,  irow  SiWtcu  irilpurro*  ApapTaXfo  (this  word  “  sinner  ” 
is  only  found  in  Jn.  in  this  chapter)  -nxnuTa  <r>||Mta  (see  on  211) 
Trout k;  How  could  a  sinner  do  such  things? 

mu  axiapa  tjf  *V  afoot*.  Cf.  for  similar  divisions  of 
opinion,  7**  io1*;  and  see  also  6“  712. 

17.  Klyounv  ofo  t«  tu$X&  TrdXw,  “  they,”  sc.  the  Pharisees 
collectively  who  were  present,  “  say  again  to  the  blind  man,” 
i.e.  they  resume  their  inquiry,  to  get  more  details. 

tt  ai  Xfyii*  irepl  afoou ;  “  What  do  you  say  about 
Him  ?  ” 

Jn  implies  that  as  Jesus  had  opened  his  eyes,  the 

man's  opinion  was  worth  having.  “  What  do  you  say,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  your  eyes  that  He  opened  ?  ”  conveys  the  sense. 
For  the  constr,,  cf.  218.  Burney  suggested  that  on  is  here  a 
mistranslation  of  the  Aramaic  relative ’t,  and  points  to  the 
Vulgate  qui  aperuit.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  an 
Aramaic  original  here.  See  Abbott,  Dial.  2183. 

The  man’s  answer  was  irpo^n;!  foriV  He  did  not  say 
that  Jesus  was  “  the  prophet,”  as  the  multitude  said  after  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  (614),  but  only  that  He  was  “  a  prophet,” 
a  simple  answer  like  that  of  the  Samaritan  woman  (4**),  i.e. 
that  He  was  an  extraordinary  person  who  could  do  extra¬ 
ordinary  things. 

18.  Up  to  this  point  the  Pharisees  have  not  directly 
challenged  the  statement  that  the  man’s  sight  had  been  restored, 
having  confined  themselves  to  the  question  about  the  breach 
of  the  Sabbath  which  was  involved.  But  the  answer  of  the 
man,  xpixfo/n;?  Icrrlr,  leads  the  more  hostile  of  them  (oi  ’louSatoi, 
see  on  510)  to  suspect  collusion  between  Jesus  and  the  patient, 
and  so  they  summon  the  parents  for  further  inquiry  as  to  their 
son’s  blindness  and  its  cure. 

>  Shabb.  c.  21,  cited  by  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  9*. 


IX.  18-88.]  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PARENTS 
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Y»wi*  occurs  in  Jn.  only  in  this  chapter :  the  word  in  the 
N.T.  is  always  used  in  the  plural. 

19.  The  Pharisees  now  cross-examine  the  parents,  in  strict 
fashion.  “  Is  this  your  son  ?  the  son  whom  you  say  was  bom 
blind  ?  How  is  it  that  he  now  sees  ?  ” 

dpTi  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.,  and  signifies  “  at  this 
moment,”  as  distinct  from  the  vaguer  ™,  “  at  the  present 
time.”  Cf.v.iS,i3»-“-»i61»-»l. 

20.  &7rcKpt9r|47w  oir  oi  yowls  ktX.  «B  support  ofo,  which 
is  omitted  in  the  rec.  text,  afoot*  being  put  in  its  place 
(om.  «BLW). 

The  parents  were  anxious  to  avoid  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  the  cure,  being  afraid  of  the  Jewish  leaders  (v.  22). 
They  admit,  of  course,  that  the  man  was  their  son,  and  that  he 
had  been  born  blind,  but  they  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  his  cure.  Perhaps  they  had  not  been  present  when 
Jesus  smeared  the  man’s  eyes.  At  any  rate,  they  repudiate 
with  special  emphasis  any  knowledge  of  who  it  was  that  healed 
him  :  t(s  ijt’oijci'  afoou  Toils  iirflaXpous  ;  ouk  oZSapEu, 

21.  afoou  tpam'faaTc,  fjXuuau  Iget,  “  ask  him,  he  is  of 

age,”  and  therefore  a  legal  witness,  in  the  Synoptists 

always  means  “  stature,”  but  in  this  passage  and  at  Heb.  nu 
it  means  “  age.”  tyuui av  iytt  is  a  good  classical  phrase,  and 
is  found  in  Plato.  afofo  irepl  iaunu  XaXfjo«i,  “he  will  tell 
you  about  himself.”  The  parents  were  much  alarmed. 

afoou  IpmriJtraTc  is  omitted  by  N*W  b  and  the  Sahidic  vss. 
(including  Q),  a  remarkable  combination. 

28.  TouTa  etiruu  ...  on  I* o0o5uto  too?  ’louSatous.  The  fear 
of  the  Jews  ”  (see  ile  510),  the  Jewish  opponents  of  Jesus, 
whose  leaders  were  the  Pharisees,  was  very  definite  (cf.  7U). 
They  were  determined  to  check  His  success,  and  to  put  down 
His  popularity.  Cf.  7441-. 

auvarfScirro,  they  had  formed  a  compact  (cf.  7“- 47  ■4t), 
and  decided  that  strong  measures  must  be  taken  against  any 
one  confessing  (see  on  x“)  Jesus  as  Christ.  He  had  not  yet 
declared  Himself  openly  in  Jerusalem  (ioM),  but  it  had  been 
debated  whether  He  were  not  indeed  the  Christ  (y»»r.). 
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rts  aurov  o/tokoyqa-g  Xpurror,  iiroowdyioyot  ytrqnu.  23.  Sti 
roCro  oi  yoveU  ovrov  thrav  on  'HXuctav  Ijjm,  avjw  hrtpomjo-an.^ 
24.  ‘E^tunjcav  oSy  ror  av&pawov  Ik  Scvrtpov  8s  rjv  tu^iXos,  *al 
tiirav  a!rrm  Aos  Sofav  Tif  @e'?‘  Wias  ofSo/Wf  on  ojros  4  avdpUMros 
apapruAot  eoriv.  23.  ajr«pi&j  otv  itcetvos  Ei  apapruiAds  ivru' 

Except  when  Jn.  is  interpreting  MeaWas  (i41  4“),  this  is 
the  only  place  in  the  Gospel  where  we  find  Xpiirrds  without 
the  def.  article:  “  if  any  one  should  confess  Him  as  Christ.” 
Cf.  Rom.  10*  for  a  similar  constr. :  «ov  o/ioXoy^rjp  IMptov 
'liyrow,  “  if  thou  shalt  confess  Jesus  as  Lord.” 

dirami^Ywros,  “  excommunicate.”  The  word  is  found  in 
the  Greek  Bible  only  here  and  at  12“  168.  Full  excommunica¬ 
tion  involved  a  cutting  off  from  the  whole  “  congregation  of 
Israel  ”  (cf.  Mt.  1817);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lesser  penalty 
of  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  for  a  month  (the  usual 
period)  is  all  that  is  indicated  here.  That  he  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  treated  as  dxwuw iytuyos 
is  mentioned  again  1248.1 

33.  8ii  toOto,  “wherefore,”  referring  (as  generally  in 
Greek)  to  what  precedes;  cf.  1311 15“  16“  19“,  1  Jn.  4“.  For 
Sia  toSt-o  as  referring  to  what  follows,  see  on  5”. 

Sti  'HXuuav  *x«,  aur&i-  lircptnfjvare  (so  X B W) ■  on  is 
recitantis,  purporting  to  introduce  the  actual  words  spoken. 
Note  that  the  order  of  the  words  has  been  changed,  for  in 
V.  21  we  have  avTOv  iptan jvaTc,  ijAAiav  l\<u.  Ja-  i*  t10* 
punctilious  in  his  narrative  about  reproducing  the  exact  words 
or  the  order  of  words  (see  on  3ie). 

24.  The  Jewish  leaders  summon  the  man  himself  for 
re-examination  (Ik  Semfpou,  cf.  v.  17).  They  now  press  him 
on  the  point  of  his  former  evidence,  which  they  suggest  was 
not  true. 

84?  M$oi>  tu  8e$.  This  does  not  mean  here  “  Thank 
God  ”  (cf.  Lk.  17“),  but  it  is  a  form  of  adjuration  meaning 
“  Speak  the  truth,”  as  at  Josh.  7“  (cf.  1  Esd.  9*). 

7)  jit  is  olSapev  Sti  08 to?  4  SvOpunro?  ApapTuXS?  tonv,  “  we 
know,”  speaking  with  ecclesiastical  authority,  “  that  this  man 
is  a  sinner,”  although  the  blind  man  had  said  (v.17)  that  He 
was  a  prophet.  They  suggest  that  the  man  was  lying,  and  was 
in  collusion  with  Jesus. 

25.  The  shrewdness  and  obstinacy  of  the  man  reveal 
themselves  in  his  answer.  He  refuses  to  discuss  their  assertion 
that  Jesus  was  a  sinner.  “  One  thing  I  know,  that  being  a 
blind  man,  now  I  see.”  That  is  all  he  will  say. 

>  See,  for  Jewish  excommunications,  Schurer,  History  of  Jewish 
People,  n.  ii.  61. 
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ovk  oTSa*  tv  oTSa,  Sri  rvtpXos  cut  aprL  ftkiirto.  26.  ovv  avroj 

Ti  Ijraojati'  <roi;  «£>?  yjvoi(tv  crow  roii?  otpdakpov s;  27.  aweitptOr) 
avrots  Etirov  ifiiv  fjStj  ital  ovk  ljctoi'crriTC'  xt  Trd.w  6t\ir<  AkovW; 
py  ital  ipeU  OcAert  atrot  pa0ipvil  ytvlvBai ;  28.  xal  cAoi8dpij<ray 

atrav  xai  ettncv  3v  pa&q rij?  tt  inelvov,  jjpcl?  81  ro5  Mwiio-f'ui?  fa-ply 
paOrjTa {'  29.  ypets  oiSapry  on  Mtovact  XcXdXipccy  o  ©ids,  rovroy 
8}  ouk  oZSapey  iroOtv  forty.  30.  axtupldi)  o  avOpu tiros  xal  ctircy 

28.  Accordingly  his  questioners  attempt  a  further  cross- 
examination,  hoping  to  elicit  some  damaging  admission. 

After  au-rS,  the  rec.  text  has  irdXw  (s'ANFA®),  but  om. 
«*BDW. 

27.  The  man  who  has  recovered  his  sight  now  becomes 
irritable,  and  turns  on  his  questioners :  clvor  ipiy  ijSi)  kcu  oAk 
ffpcouvare,  “  I  told  you  already  (v.  13),  and  you  did  not 
hear,”  i.e,  you  did  not  heed.  Fam.  13  have  ct-iotoxtotc  for 
rjKov<Tant  and  the  O.L.  r  has  ereditis,  an  attempt  to  interpret 

7}KO\Wa7t. 

pi)  sal  upris  OfXrre  adrou  pa9r)Tal  yevlabau;  “Surely  you  do 
not  wish  to  become  disciples  of  His  ?  ”  He  could  not  refrain 
from  this  ironical  gibe,  which  he  must  have  known  would 
irritate  the  Pharisees,  mu  before  vp«?,  “  you  also,”  suggests 
that  it  was  known  that  Jesus  had  made  some  disciples  already, 
and  that  the  Pharisees  were  aware  of  it. 

28.  ital  fXotSoprjoav  airov,  “  and  they  reviled  him.”  Having 
failed  to  get  anything  out  of  the  man  which  might  be 
damaging  to  Jesus,  they  angrily  accuse  him  of  being  on  the 
side  of  Jesus. 

Xu  jiadr|TT]?  «t  fxrivou,  “you  yourself  are  a  disciple  of  that 
fellow.”  tKtivos  conveys  a  suggestion  of  contempt ;  and,  as 
Bengel  says,  “hoc  vocabulo  remouent  Iesum  a  sese.” 

>)pri?  81  ktX.,  “we,  on  the  contrary,  are  disciples  of 
Moses,”  as  all  orthodox  Rabbis  claimed  to  be. 

29.  fjpet?  ot&apcv  (cf.  v.  24)  Sti  Muuari  XcXdXijKcv  4  8ed? 
(cf.  Heb.  i1):  that  was  why  they  were  proud  to  be  disciples  of 

toOtov  81  <x5k  olSapev  ir49ev  lorir.  They  profess  complete 
ignorance  of  the  antecedents  of  Jesus.  Some  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  knew,  indeed,  whence  He  came,  tovtov  ol&apcv  « Otv 
ivriv  (7*,  where  see  note),  although  there  was  a  deeper  sense  in 
which  none  of  the  Jews  knew  it  (814).  But  the  Pharisees  would 
not  admit  that  they  either  knew  or  cared  what  was  His  origin 
or  who  were  His  kindred. 

80.  The  man  whose  sight  had  been  restored  is  now 
thoroughly  angry,  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  in  his  turn,  shrewdly 
enough,  beginning  with  a  mocking  retort. 


33; 
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abrois  ’Ey  tovuv  yap  rJ  ffavpm ttov  itmv,  ort  vptii  ovk  o'8ar«  ttoScv 
iarir,  sat  pan  row  b^BaXpovs.  31.  oiSapev  Sn  apaprmXtov 

6  @€os  OVK  &KOVO,  «AV  lav  rw  BtotrijUft  rj  koJ  to  BbXrjpa  avrov  votjj, 
tovtov  ixovti.  32.  Ik  too  aiuros  00*  rpovaBy  on  j)viw£ev  tk 

It  roirru  y&p  (this  is  the  order  of  words  in  «BL®)  tJ 
Oaupaordr  lanv  kt\.,  “  Why,  then,  here  is  an  astonishing  thing, 
that  you  (4/m« i  whose  business  it  is  to  know  about  miracle- 
workers)  do  not  know  whence  He  is,  and  yet  (mu)  He  opened 
my  eyes  I  ”  Syr.  sin.,  with  a  b  eff*,  om.  yap,  D  and  e  replacing 
it  by  oSy;  but  ydp  must  be  retained.  Blass  says  that  we  should 
treat  the  sentence  as  an  interrogative,  “Is  not  this,  then,  an 
astonishing  thing?”  (see  Abbott,  Dial.  2683).  But  it  is 
simpler  to  take  yap  as  referring  back  to  what  had  just  been 
said,  “  Why,  if  that  be  so,  etc.” 

On  kiu  for  «iuT0i,  see  on  il®. 

81.  The  argument  is  clear.  God  does  not  hear  the  prayers 
of  sinners.  Miracles  are  granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
a  good  man.  Jesus  has  worked  a  miracle.  Therefore  Jesus 
is  a  good  man. 

ottofwr,  “we  all  know,”  introducing  a  maxim  which 
no  one  will  dispute;  cf.  3*,  1  Jn.  51®. 

ApapTuXur  4  flc&s  oflic  dxoutL,  “  sinners  are  not  heard  by 
God,”  b.p.*prn>\Sw  being  put  in  the  first  place  (with  nALNWTA, 
but  BD®  have  b  Be.  dp.)  for  emphasis.  Akovciv  here  takes  the 
genitive,  because  it  implies  a  hearing  with  attention ;  see  on  3®. 

The  principle  that  God  does  not  hearken  to  the  prayers 
of  sinners  appears  frequently  in  the  O.T.;  cf.  Job  27®,  Ps. 
66“,  Isa.  1“  59*,  Ezek.  8“,  Mic.  3*,  Zech.  71*.  For  the  con¬ 
verse  principle,  that  God  hears  the  prayer  of  a  godly  man,  cf. 
Ps.  34“  1451®,  Prov.  15“,  Jas.  51*. 

6e«re(3iis  is  not  found  again  in  the  N.T.  (it  occurs  in  the 
LXX,  e.g.  Job  i1);  but  cf.  r  Tim.  2“  for  Btooifitva. 

iiv  Ti$  .  .  .  tJ  fllXima  aurou  -traef),  tovtov  dKouci.  That  JeSUS 
“  did  the  will  of  God  ”  is  a  frequent  thought  in  Jn.;  see  on 
4s4.  For  the  answer  always  given  to  His  prayers,  cf.  ii29-  u. 

32.  Ik  tov  aiuro?.  The  phrase  bvb  TOW  aiuyos  or  Ajr  aUavos 
occurs  Lk.  1™,  Acts  3s1  15“,  and  is  common  in  the  LXX 
(t  Chron.  16“  Ps.  if  go9,  Ecclus.  14”,  Jer.  2",  etc.),  as  it  is 
in  the  papyri.  But  Ik  tov  aiibros  does  not  occur  again  in  the 
Greek  Bible,  the  nearest  phrase  being  e'£  aiuvos,  Prov.  891. 
(Wetstein  illustrates  it  freely  from  non-Biblical  authors.)  We 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  interchangeability  of  lx  and  irrb 
which  we  have  already  observed  in  Jn.  (see  on  r“  6“). 

Ik  tov  aturos  kt\.,  “Since  the  world  began  it  was  unheard 
of  that  any  one  opened  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  bom  blind.” 


IX.  32-85.]  JESUS  SPEAKS  TO  THE  MAN 

o<f>0a\povs  tv <p\ov  ytyamjpevov  33.  «  pi)  tjv  ovro?  irapa  @eov, 
ovk  r/Ouvaro  rroteiv  obSar.  34.  awtepWiprav  sat  tbrav  abrS  ’Ey 
ipaprlms  <ri  iyewjj&TS  okos,  koi  trv  bibdoKcis  r/pas ;  xa\  i£tj3a\ov 

35-  'HfcowrO'  Tijotjvs  Sri  i$e/3a\ov  avrov  U<o,  kiu  evpiv  avrov 
thrtv  2v  Trurrevas  tis  tot  YJov  Tin!  avBptbnov;  36.  butcpWri 

It  is  this  point,  viz.  that  the  blindness  was  congenital,  that 
is  insisted  on  throughout;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  cure 
of  the  man  at  Bethesda,  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been 
infirm  for  thirty-eight  years  (5®)  passes  out  of  view  at  once, 
and  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  fact  that  he  was  cured 
on  a  Sabbath  day. 

33.  «i  |it)  fjr  .  .  .  iroiriv  oiSIv.  This  was  a  principle  recog¬ 
nised  by  Nicodemus  (3*),  to  which  reference  is  made  again 
at  ro91.  “  If  this  man  were  not  sent  from  God  (cf.  v.  16  for 
rrapa  Otov),  He  could  do  nothing,”  sc.  of  this  wonderful  nature. 

34.  The  Pharisees  will  not  stoop  to  refute  a  low  person  who 
ventures  to  argue  with  them;  but  the  retort  ascribed  to  them  is 
weak,  for  it  admits  what  they  had  previously  questioned  (v.  19), 
viz.  that  the  blindness  was  congenital,  and  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  it  the  man’s  prenatal  sin  (cf.  v.  2). 

It  ijiapriaif  (the  emphatic  words  beginning  the  sentence) 
ml  Iy«vvij0>|S  JXoi.  Cf.  Ps.  51s;  and  for  oAos  cf.  I310. 

ml  SiSrfirKus  ^(iSs  ,•  Every  word  is  scornfully  emphatic. 

Kai  lijtpoAov  ahbv  This  does  not  signify  “they  ex¬ 
communicated  him  ”  (v.  22),  a  formal  act  which  could  only  be 
done  at  a  formal  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  only  means 
“  they  put  him  out,”  sc.  of  their  presence;  cf.  note  on  6s7, 
where  Iii/SdAAeiv  Ik  is  shown  to  be  a  Johannine  phrase. 

The  man  who  was  cured  accepts  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man 
(do.  35-38) 

SB.  (mqikvv  V°GS.  k*B  omit  0  before  Ttjornk,  perhaps 
rightly;  see  on  i99-  ®®. 

When  Jesus  heard  of  the  repulse  of  the  man  by  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  after  his  courageous  utterances,  He  sought  him  out.  With 
eilpiiv  aiiriSv  cf.  I**  514. 

ml  irurrev'tis  tit  t4v  v?4v  tov  irgpdirov,-  The  form  of  the 
question  presupposes  an  affirmative  reply,  “  Thou,  at  least, 
belie  vest  m  the  Son  of  Man  ?  ”  The  man’s  simplicity  and 
constancy,  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  had  good  reason  to 
fear,  show  Jesus  that  he  is  already  on  the  way  to  become  a 
disciple.  Not  only  did  he  assert  before  the  Pharisees  that  bis 
Healer  must  have  a  Divine  mission  (rrapa  8tov,  v.  33),  but  his 


IX.  37-89.] 


A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 
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hcrtvos  icai  ilrtv  Kal  ns  tarty,  K vpu,  Ira  jrtor«J<r<i>  ris^avroV; 
37.  ttirty  airtZ  a  'Ipanvt  Kal  cwpa Kas  a4rw  Kal  5  kaAfiv  ptfrct 

faith  was  beginning  to  go  deeper.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
believing  in  (see  on  i11  for  the  force  of  trurrtvtiv  tit  .  .  .  and 
cf.  4®)  the  Son  of  Man  (see  Introd.,  p.  cxxxi).  This  is  the 
criterion  of  Christian  discipleship  which  was  placed  before  him. 

We  follow  KBDW  and  Syr.  sin.  in  reading  wv  viov  tou 
avOpanrov.  But  AL©  and  most  vss.  read  ror  uiov  roS  6cm, 
which  is  the  usual  title  in  Jn.  when  confession  of  faith  is  in 
question.  See,  e.g.,  i34-  **  nar;  and  cf.  Mt.  16“.  According 
to  20s1,  the  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  readers  may 
believe  that  “  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.”  But  if 
“  the  Son  of  God  ”  were  the  original  reading  here,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  scribes  should  have  altered  it  to  “  the  Son  of 
Man,”  which  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  confessions 
of  faith;  while  the  change  from  the  unusual  “  Son  of  Man  ” 
to  “  Son  of  God,”  the  usual  title  in  similar  contexts,  is 
easily  explicable  (see  6“  for  a  similar  alteration  by  scribes). 
Further,  v.  36  shows  that  the  would-be  disciple  did  not  under¬ 
stand  who  was  meant  by  “  the  Son  of  Man  ”  or  that  Jesus 
was  claiming  such  a  title  for  Himself.  As  we  have  seen  (i“), 
the  Messiah  was  popularly  designated  “  the  Son  of  God,”  but 
“  the  Son  of  Man  ”  was  not  a  recognised  Messianic  title  (see 
Introd.,  p.  cxxx) .  The  man  to  whom  J esus  spoke  was  evidently 
puzzled  (cf.  12*4). 

33.  dirocptfrf)  iKttvtK  Kal  thvtr  Kal  ns  4mr,  Kuptc;  For  this 
BW  have  the  shorter  form  eaX  n't  tortv,  !<!>%  xvptc ; 

The  man  had  accepted  Jesus  as  a  prophet  (v.  17),  and  so 
he  was  ready  to  act  on  whatever  Jesus  bade  him.  He  will  put 
his  trust  in  the  “  Son  of  Man  ”  if  he  is  told  who  He  is,  and 
where  he  may  find  Him. 

Kal  rls  ionr;  “Who  then  is  He?”  For  the  initial  «at, 
cf.  *al  rit  Swarm  amdfjva.t ;  (Mk.  10s*,  Lk.  i8“)  and  teal  r it  itrrCv 
par  irXyo-Cor  ;  (Lk.  10®).  Cf.  also  14®. 

He  addresses  Jesus  with  respect :  rcvpic,  “sir”  (see  on 
12“).  icvptc  generally  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
but  here  and  at  v.  38  it  comes  at  the  end. 

lea  moreilau  «!s  aiirir,  taking  up  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
the  preceding  verse.  There  is  an  ellipsis  before  Ira,  which  has 
full  telic  force.  “  Who  is  He  ?  for  1  want  to  know  in  order 
that  I  may  put  my  trust  in  Him."  Cf.,  for  a  similar  constr.,  Is*. 

87.  The  reply  of  Jesus,  beginning  koi  itiparat  aurik,  has 
a  special  force  as  addressed  to  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  “  You  have  seen  Him.”  This  was  one  of  the  first 
blessings  which  came  to  him  through  “  the  opening  of  his 
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trovjKtirot  iartv.  38.  o  81  rcfo  Hurrrvw,  Kvptt'  ko!  vpotrtKvnjmv 
airy. 

39.  Kal  it-rrcv  8  Tiprovs  Els  nptpa  eyas  tit  riv  Kotrpov  rovrov 

eyes.”  In  his  case,  faith  followed  immediately  on  the  “  see¬ 
ing  ”  of  Jesus,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  case  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  said  capanare  [/!*]  koI  o4  THortvcTt  (6®,  where 

Kal  6  XaXuk  |«tA  o®5  isrikiSs  eartv,  “  He  who  is  talking 
with  you  is  He.”  Cf.  4®  for  a  similar  discovery  of  Himself  to 
the  Samaritan  woman.  For  eKcIvos,  used  by  the  speaker  or 
narrator  of  himself,  see  on  19“. 

38.  The  man’s  response  is  unhesitating:  irurrcvu,  rupee, 
“  I  believe,  Lord  ”  ;  npn  being  now  used  with  a  respect 
which  has  passed  into  reverence  (see  on  1®  41),  for  the  narrator 
adds  Kal  itpoatKvn)aiy  aSrfl,  “  and  he  worshipped  Him.” 
irpotTKwttv  (see  on  4®)  is  always  used  in  Jn.  to  express  divine 
worship. 

The  man  who  has  been  cured  of  his  blindness  now  passes 
out  of  the  story. 

The  whole  of  v.  38  and  the  words  *al  etrer  5  ’Itjaovt  in 
v.  39  are  omitted  in  N*W,  the  O.L.  b,  and  the  fourth-century 
Coptic  MS.  described  as  Q.  The  O.L.  /also  omits  the  clause, 
with  the  exception  of  ko!  npoaenvyiprev  avTw.  Such  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Latin  authorities  for  this  omission 
is  remarkable,  as  a  textual  phenomenon;  but  the  omission 
cannot  be  original. 

The  inner  meaning  of  the  healing,  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  Pharisees  (vv.  39-41) 

39.  Here  is  given,  in  brief,  the  interpretation  of  the 
story,  for  this  miracle  was  a  trviulor  (v.  16).  The  cure  of  the 
man’s  blindness  was  symbolic  of  the  giving  of  spiritual  vision 
to  those  conscious  of  their  spiritual  blindness,  who  are  therefore 
willing  to  be  healed.  But  some  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
Healer.  This  is  the  dividing  line  between  man  and  man.  And 
the  mission  of  Jesus  leads  up  to  judgment,  according  as  men  do 
or  do  not  recognise  their  Deliverer  in  Him. 

rls  Kfl(ta  rls  riv  nhcrpov  toutok  JjXtW.  Cf.  16®  18s7 
for  the  saying  “  I  am  come  into  the  world  ”  ;  and  cf.  also  6“ 
For  the  phrase  “  this  world,”  see  on  8®.  It  means  the  earthly 
world,  the  home  of  fallen  man,  which  is  therefore  imperfect. 
Kptpa  (a  word  not  found  again  in  Jn.)  is  the  result  of  a  epiais  or 
act  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad,  and  so  of  judging. 
So  the  sentence  means,  “  It  was  with  a  view  to  that  ultimate 
VOL.  II.— 4 
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%\8w,  tva  I X  ph)  fikilroVTtt  /JXctwiv  *al  ol  /SXcirovrcs  tw^Aoi 
yivmvTtu.,  40.  jjKowai'  ix  rav  tapuraCuiv  ravra  ol  /mt  airoi  ovrts 
xai  (tray  avTiii  M»j  xai  37/M is  tv<^Xoi  Iv/mv ;  41.  tivrtv  ai rots  o 

decision  which  shall  distinguish  man  from  man  that  J  came 
into  this  world,”  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  ly<S>. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Agent  of  this  Judgment, 
i.(.  of  the  Personality  of  the  Judge,  and  so  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency  with  317  (cf.  8“).  Jesus  does  not  say  here  that  He 
came  to  execute  judgment  (cf.  5“),  but  in  order  that  by  His 
coming  men  might  be  tested  and  so  judgment  reached  at  last. 
The  supreme  test,  as  always  (cf.  v.  35,  and  see  on  315),  is  faith  in 
Himself.  Those  who  recognise  Him  for  what  He  is  are  in  one 
category;  those  who  fail  to  do  so,  in  another. 

He  came,  not  only  to  give  recovery  of  sight  to  the  physically 
blind  (Isa.  6i*,  quoted  by  Himself  Lk.  4“),  but  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  spiritually  blind.  It  was  the  challenge  of  a  prophet, 
“  Look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see  ”  (Isa.  42“) ;  and  Jesus  came 
to  bring  this  illumination  to  those  conscious  of  their  blindness, 
Iko  ol  fill  pXliroms  pX^irucm-. 

There  is  also  a  severer  purpose  in  the  coming  of  Jesus. 
It  was  tea  .  .  .  ol  pX^iropres  tu$Xo!  -ytVwyTat,  “  that  those 
who  see  should  become  blind  ”  (cf.  Mk.  4IJ).  There  is  a 
darkening  of  moral  vision  which  is  caused  by  complacent 
satisfaction  with  the  light  that  is  already  enjoyed  (cf.  Rev. 
317.  t*).  Those  who  see  only  dimly,  and  do  not  desire  to  see 
more  clesirly,  lose  the  power  of  sight  wholly;  they  become 
blind.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Pharisees  (the  1  ‘  blind  guides  ” 
of  Mt.  *3“),  who  did  not  see  anything  exceptional  in  Jesus. 
They  could  not  see  at  first,  because  they  would  not;  and  so  the 
judgment  of  blindness  fell  upon  them.  See  further  on  12“. 

40.  Some  Pharisees  who  were  near  overheard  what  Jesus 
said,  and  interjected  the  scornful  question,  “Are  we  also 
blind  ?  ” 

Ik  -tS>v  4>apn7<uW  .  .  .  ol  jut  afirofl  ovtcs.  The  Sinai  Syriac 
renders  “  who  were  near  Him,”  /itra  indicating  proximity 
in  place,  but  not  necessarily  any  attachment  of  discipleship. 
See  TOUT  TTTaJ^ClV?  -yap  ITayrOTi  t\€T€  fuff  eaUTfc iv  (12s) ;  and 
cf.  Mt.  9W.  The  crushing  reply  of  Jesus  (v.  41)  to  their  question 
forbids  the  hypothesis  that  these  Pharisees  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  half-believing  Jews  mentioned  at  8s1. 

p}|  K<u  ijpels  tu+Xoi  lo-pci) ;  “Are  we  also  spiritually 
blind,”  we  who  are  the  recognised  religious  teachers  of  the 
nation?  The  form  of  the  question,  /nij  xal  4/teIs  .  .  .,  suggests 
that  a  negative  answer  is  believed  by  the  questioners  to  be 
the  obviously  true  answer  See  on  6*7. 


DC.  41,  X  19-20.]  JEWS  NOT  WHOLLY  BLIND  34 1 

‘IjjctoSs  Ei  TvtjiXol  Tire,  oix  Sv  tlx*7*  ipaprlmr  Xcy*r«  an 

BX«Vo/l<V  rj  opaprla  ifitov  part  1. 

X.  19.  Sxio-po  jrdXu'  iywero  tv  rots  ’IoiiSatois  htk  roit?  Xoyovc 
Tovrotis.  20.  cXcyov  SI  iroXXoi  airrutv  Aaiptovtov  ?x«  *a'L  paiyeraf 

41.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is  as  overwhelming  as  it  was 
unforeseen.  The  Pharisees  had  expected  that  He  would  say, 
“  Yes,  you  are  blind,  despite  your  authoritative  position  as 
religious  guides  ”  (cf.  Mt.  231*).  But  instead  of  that,  He  said, 
“  No,  you  are  not  wholly  blind;  that  is  the  worst  feature  of  your 
case.” 

cl  TucJXol  4j«,  OUK  6k  e'x«Tt  ijictprfov.  If  they  were 
wholly  and  involuntarily  blind  to  the  presentation  of  the  Divine 
which  Jesus  embodied,  they  would  not  be  blameworthy  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  it.  Cf.  «  py  yX0w  xal  IXdX-ya-a 
ovtois  ipaprlav  ovx  dxpoav  (15**).  But  this  was  not  their 
situation.  The  perpetual  Teproach  with  which  Jesus  challenged 
them  (cf.,  eg-,  8")  was  that  their  failure  to  accept  Him  was  a 
moral  failure.  Their  self-satisfaction  prevented  them  from 
seeing  what  they  ought  to  have  seen  in  Him  (see  on  v.  39 
above).  Their  claim  to  “  see,”  pX^op-v,  was  arrogant,  and 
shut  them  out  from  the  larger  vision  which  had  offered  itself 
(cf.  Prov.  26“).  So  “  your  sin  abides,”  i.e.  is  not  removed. 

For  the  Johannine  constr.  lx4**'  cf-  *5“  I9U  and 

1  Jn.  i». 

4  dpopria  ipuv  ptm.  There  is  a  sin  against  light  which 
is  eternal  in  its  consequences.  Cf.  Mk.  3**  for  the  Synoptic 
form  of  this  tremendous  judgment. 


X  19.  The  sequence  of  ideas  brings  w.  19-29  into  direct 
connexion  with  c.  9  rather  than  with  io1'18,  and  they  are  printed 
accordingly  at  this  point.  See  Introd.,  p.  xxiv,  for  some  con¬ 
siderations  which  favour  the  order  9“  lo1*'™  ic*"M  io30®- 

Diversity  of  opinion  about  Jesus  {vv.  19-22) 
irxivpix.  A  division  of  opinion  had  appeared  before  among 
the  crowd  (7"),  but  this  was  among  the  Jewish  critics  of  Jesus, 
the  Pharisees,  who  were  not  all  of  one  mind  about  Him. 
irdXw  refers  back  to  the  <rxt<rpa  of  g1*,  which  had  originated  in 
the  cure  of  the  blind  man,  and  which  is  still  apparent. 

20.  Baipinor  €X€i.  This  was  an  easy  way  of  accounting 
for  the  strangeness  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  we  have  had 
it  before  7“  8“;  cf.  Wisd.  s4,  and  see  Introd.,  p.  clxxvii. 
pou«Tai.  This  verb  occurs  only  here  in  Jn. 
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Tt  airoS  ixovert}  21.  tLXXot  tXeyov  lavra  ra  pyjuara  ovk  cdtiv 
Sacfiovifcopevov'  prj  baipoviov  Svvarai  rufiXuv  6<jr$a\futvs  &voZ£aij 
22.  'EyeVrro  rort  to  Ivxalvu >  &>  row  TepotroArptotr  ?v 

■K  oflroo  duou'ire ;  *  Why  do  you  heed  Him  ?  ”  axaiav 

with  the  gen.  always  indicating  in  Jn.  a  hearing  with  attention 
and  appreciation  (see  on  3").  The  question  betrays  a  certain 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  questioners. 

al.  Others  were  less  swayed  by  prejudice.  “  These  are 
not  the  words  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil.”  Saipovtteo-Bai 
is  a  familiar  verb  in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  but  it  occurs  only  here  in 
Jn.,  who  prefers  SaipuSvtov  <xtlv- 

“  Can  a  devil  open  the  eyes  of  blind  people  ?  ”  Mt.  re¬ 
presents  the  Pharisees  as  admitting  the  possibility  of  miracles 
wrought  by  demoniac  agency  (Mt.  12“),  but  this  idea  does  not 
appear  in  Jn.  To  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  is  a  Divine  pre¬ 
rogative  (Ps.  146®). 

droi(<M,  «BLW %fam.  13  ;  the  rec.  has  avaiyav. 

The  Feast  of  the  Dedication:  Jesus  admits  that  He  is  Messiah , 
of  which  His  words  should  have  been  sufficient  proof 
(vv.  22-25) 

82.  lyivtra  tot«  tA  Arcauati  lv  to«  ’UpotroXu/ioit.  tot*  is 
read  by  BLW,  but  it  has  been  replaced  by  if  in  nAD®  and 
the  rec.  text,  rare  is  not  common  in  Jn. ,  and  indicates  here  that 
some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  last  date  mentioned,  viz.  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (7”) .  Chapters  8  and  9  describe  a  period 
of  continual  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  which  was  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  and  the  claims  sub¬ 
sequently  made  by  Jesus.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  cele¬ 
brated  about  the  month  of  October,  and  it  was  now  December. 
Jn.  is  forward  to  give  dates  when  he  can  (see  Introd.,  p.  cii). 

The  Feast  of  the  Dedication  (POtin,  “  Renewal  ”)  was 
instituted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  to  commemorate  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  from  the  pollutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
by  the  dedication  of  a  new  altar  (1  Macc.  4s*-  2  Macc.  io5-  *), 

and  was  kept  at  the  winter  solstice  (Chislev,  25) ;  and  during  the 
following  week  Josephus  notes  that  it  was  customary  to  light 
the  lamps  on  the  1 1  candlestick  ”  as  a  mark  of  rejoicing,  and 
that  the  Feast  was  sometimes  called  to  <££ra  (Anti,  xii.  vii.  6). 
The  ceremonial  was  similar  to  that  of  Tabernacles  (2  Macc.  io*), 
the  idea  of  light  being  conspicuous  in  both  festivals.  Hence 
the  words  “  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World  ”  (8!0  9s)  would  have 
been  equally  illustrated  by  the  ritual  of  Tabernacles  or  of 
Dedication. 
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X.  22-28.]  FEAST  OF  THE  DEDICATION 

23.  icat  rrepitirarei  &  TijvoSs  iv  rip  tcp<ji  o'  rjj  <rro£  tov  ^SoXo/jmvos. 

24.  irveXatrav  oZv  airbv  oi  TouSatoi  *t«l  IXeyov  avrcp  Ews  nort 
rrjv  ^vXyv  rjpS>v  alptis ;  d  trv  d  o  Xpurros,  eiirov  rjp.1v  rrappijat^ 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  obligation  to  attend  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  Feast  of  rb.  iveaivia,  which  might  be  observed  elsewhere; 
and  Jesus  is  not  represented  by  Jn.  as  “  going  up  ”  to  Jerusalem 
for  it.  It  happened  that  the  season  of  the  Dedication  came 
on  while  He  was  there,  and,  as  Jn.  notes,  it  was  winter. 

•kpwroXiipois.  ABLW®  prefix  rots,  which  kDPA  omit. 
Jn.  usually  omits  the  article  before  T  epoo-oXvpa  (see  on  2ia  ; 
and  cf. 

V*  The  rec.  prefixes  Kat,  but  om.  «BpLW0. 

28.  “It  was  winter,  and  Jesus  was  walking  in  the  Temple, 
in  Solomon’s  porch.”  That  is,  He  was  giving  His  teaching 
under  shelter,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  season,  in  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  precincts  (for  to  bpoV,  the  Temple 
enclosure,  see  on  214).  This  vivid  touch  suggests  that  the 
writer  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  place  and  the  conditions 
under  which  instruction  was  given  there.  At  the  time  when 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  the  Temple  had  been  for  some 
years  in  ruins;  but  the  note  of  time  and  circumstance  is  easily 
explicable,  if  we  have  here  the  reminiscence  of  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene. 

otoA  too  loXopSros  is  mentioned  again,  Acts  3“  5  . 

24.  ^linXwtra.'  ouv  airbv  oi  ’looSaloi.  “  The  Jews  (see  on 
i1*)  surrounded  Him,”  sc.  that  they  might  settle  the  question 
as  to  His  claims. 

?»s  TTOTt  dll'  +UXV  cdpcLt ;  “  How  long  dost  thou 

hold  us  in  suspense  ?  ”  This  rendering  of  the  R.V.is  probably 
accurate,  although  no  exact  parallel  for  ^'vXXlv  alpeiv  in  this 
sense  has  been  produced.  We  have  the  phrase  at  Ps.  251  864, 
meaning  “  lift  up  my  soul,”  and  so  Josephus  uses  it  {Anti.  in. 
ii.  3).  Here  it  is,  1 1  How  long  do  you  excite  our  spirits,”  i.e. 
arouse  our  expectations  ?— in  other  words,  keep  us  in  suspense. 
The  expression  is  idiomatic  Greek,  and  has  survived  in  modem 
Greek :  6s  rr&re  6a  pas  fiyilw  t^v  ipvxjv,  “  How  long  will  you 
plague  us  ?  ” 1 

d,  nil  ct  i  xpLimSs  ktX.  “  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  etc., 
irv  being  emphatic,  “  If  you  are  really  the  Christ.” 

dirii'  Vjpiv  iropptjffiy.  Cf.  Mt.  26“,  Lk.  22®;  and  for  irappi)<rif, 
see  on  7*.  ,  , 

28.  “Art  thou  the  Christ?”  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  cannot  be  answered  by  a  direct  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No,”  if 
misunderstanding  is  to  be  avoided.  If  He  bad  said  “  Yes,” 
‘  see  A.  Fallis,  Notes  on  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  (1903).  p.  v. 
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*5-  hntK pjfly  ovtoIs  o  TywoDs  Ehror  v/uv,  xal  oi  TTt(TTtvET€'  Ta  ifiya 
&  iyi>  TrotM  iv  iyo/ian  mi  Harpbs  /lov,  tou ra  paprvptC  vtpi  Ipo S- 

they  would  have  assumed  that  He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  Jewish  patriotic  expectation ;  and  this  He  was  not.  But 
He  could  not  say  “  No  ”  without  disavowing  His  mission, 
ho  He  answers  by  saying  (t)  that  He  had  told  them  already. 
rfGod  H,S  W°rkS  sufficiently  exhibit  111111  as ^  Anointed 

tt*D  omit  afrrols,  but  ins.  k'ABLW®.  B  omits  a  before 
lyeraCt,  as  it  frequently  does. 

rfyoi-  JjiiK  (see  on  6"  it10).  The  only  open  avowal  by  Jesus 
of  His  Messiahship  recorded  by  Jn.  before  this  point  in  the 
narrative  ts  at  4“  and  this  was  addressed,  not  to  the  Jews  but 
to  the  Samaritan  woman.  But  He  had  told  them  indirectly 
and  more  than  once  (e.g.  5“  8^  58  9^;  cf.  2“);  if  their  thoughts 
had  been  in  tune  with  His,  they  would  have  understood. 

sal  oi  irurreiJfTc,  “  and  yet  (note  ml  for  mini  or  i\Xo- 
see  on  1  °)  you  do  not  believe,”  v«rr«W  being  used  absolutely 

see  on  i7.  The  reason  for  their  unbelief  is  explained  in  v.  26.  ’ 

Ti  Ipya.  For  pa  used  of  the  “  works  ”  of  Christ,  seeon"5». 
The  place  of  signs  ”  as  generating  faith  in  Christ  has 
already  been  discussed  (see  on  2“);  here  He  speaks,  as  at  e* 
of  the  value  of  His  “  works  ”  as  “  witnessing  ”  to  His  claims’ 
which  is  the  same  thing  put  into  different  words.  His  works 
bear  witness  as  to  the  kind  of  Messiah  which  He  is.  For  the 
idea  of  witness  ”  in  Jn.,  see  Introd.,  p.  xcii. 

tA  fpya  4  tyi,  (emphatic)  Ty  ArAjian  tou  „arpoS  eou. 

For  the  phrase  the  Name  of  my  Father,”  see  on  5“ 
tiTwT*  of  Je3us,weif.done,  not  onlf  as  ^  ambassador  of 
the  Father  and  sent  by  Him  (see  on  3”),  but  as  by  one  to  whom 
u  j  1-  1S  tiie  providential  power  of  the  Father, 

had  been  given  (see  on  17“  and  cf.  i4*>).  There  is  no  special 
reference  to  the  invocation  of  the  Name  of  God  comparable 
with  the  invocation  of  names  of  power  common  in  Gnostic 

X>a^F;US  G0SPel  the  ^  °f  Chrbt  ^  *he  *• 

toOto,  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  repeated  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis;  see  on  6“ 

The  Jews  do  not  believe  in  Jesus,  because  they  are  not  of  His 
flock.  He  ts  their  true  Shepherd ,  would  they  hut  recog¬ 
nise  it ;  other  shepherds  are  false  guides  (vv.  26-29, 1-6) 
SSffi  In  our  arrangement  of  the  text  we  have  at  v.  26  the 
first  appearance  m  Jn.  of  the  image  of  Jesus  as  the  Shepherd, 


SHEPHERD 


SHEEP 
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and  of  His  followers  as  His  sheep.  The  image  is  introduced 
without  any  explanation,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  that  it  was  one  which  Jesus  often  used,  and  which 
must  have  been  familiar  to  His  disciples.  He  called  them  His 
“  little  flock  ”  (Lk.  12s1);  and  He  declared  His  mission  to  be 
primarily  addressed  to  “  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ” 
(Mt.  io*  15“).  One  of  the  most  touching  of  His  parables  is 
that  in  which  He  compared  Himself  with  a  shepherd  seeking  a 
lost  and  strayed  sheep,  while  the  rest  of  his  flock  are  left  tem¬ 
porarily  by  themselves  (Mt.  i8ls,  Lk.  15*).  The  wandering 
crowds  move  His  pity,  because  they  are  as  “  sheep  without  a 
shepherd  ”  (Mk.  6M,  Mt.  9“).  He  told  His  disciples,  in  words 
from  Zechariah,  that  when  their  Shepherd  was  smitten,  they 
would  be  like  sheep  scattered  abroad  (Mk.  14”,  Mt.  2631). 
This  was  one  of  the  illustrations  by  which  Jesus  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  describe  His  own  ministry;  and  the  apostolic  writers 
speak  of  Him  in  the  next  generation  as  the  “  Shepherd  of 
souls  ”  (i  Pet.  3s®),  “  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  ”  (Heb. 
*3*®),  without  adding  any  comment  or  explanation. 

This  imagery,  natural  to  a  pastoral  people,  was  already 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  the  Psalms,  Yahweh  is  the  Shepherd 
of  His  people  (Ps.  231  77s0  79**  801  9s7 100®;  cf.  Ezek.  34ls"16). 
And  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  Messiah  is  spoken  of 
in  the  O.T.  as  a  Shepherd.  Micah  (5*)  and  Isaiah  (4011)  both 
speak  of  the  future  Deliverer  as  one  who  will  feed  His  flock; 
and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (xvii.  45)  the  same  picture  is 
found  of  the  Messianic  king  tending  the  flock  of  Yahweh.  Cf. 
2  Esd.  2“.  This  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  Shepherd  is  developed 
in  the  verses  which  follow  here. 

The  sequence  of  thought  in  w.  26-29,  1-1 8,  must  now  be 
set  out.  In  v.  24,  the  Jews  ask  Jesus  for  a  plain  answer  to  the 
question,  “Art  thou  the  Messiah?”  In  the  note  on  v.  25 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  an  answer  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ” 
might  have  been  misleading.  Jesus  first  replies  that  He  has, 
in  effect,  told  them  already,  and  then  that  His  “  works 
should  be  a  sufficient  witness.  He  now  goes  on  to  give  a  fuller 
answer.  The  reason  why  the  Jews  did  not  realise  at  once 
that  He  was  the  Messiah  was  that  they  were  not  His  true 
“  sheep.”  Were  they  His  sheep,  they  would  recognise  His 
voice  as  that  of  their  Shepherd,  and  would  follow  Him  un¬ 
hesitatingly  (v.  27).  He  it  is  indeed  who  gives  His  sheep 
eternal  safety,  and  no  one  can  snatch  them  out  of  His  hand,  or 
out  of  the  hand  of  God  who  gave  them  to  Him  (v.  28).  They 
are  “  the  sheep  of  His  hand,”  as  the  Psalmist  has  it  (Ps.  gf). 

It  ought  to  be  possible  always  to  recognise  a  true  shepherd. 
He  comes  into  the  fold  through  the  door,  and  does  not  climb 
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26.  'AAAa  bptis  0 v  vurrtvm,  on  obic  tori  «*  ruv  jr/M/SaToiv  rfi r 

over  the  wall,  as  a  thief  would  do  (v.  1).  The  porter  opens 
the  door  to  him,  and  the  sheep  recognise  his  voice:  he  calls 
them  by  name,  and  leads  them  forth  (v.  3).  He  leads  and  they 
follow,  recognising  his  voice  (v.  4),  while  they  would  run  from 
that  of  a  stranger  (v.  5).  But  the  Jews  did  not  understand 
what  bearing  this  allegory  had  on  the  question  they  had  asked, 
sc.  “Art  thou  the  Messiah?”  In  particular,  they  cannot 
perceive  what  or  where  is  the  door  into  the  fold  by  which  the 
true  shepherd  enters.  So  Jesus  explains  this. 

“  I  am  the  Door,”  He  says  (v.  7).  Accordingly  all  claiming 
to  be  your  Messianic  shepherds  who  did  not  pass  through  this 
Door  are  thieves  and  robbers  (v.  8),  as  is  further  established 
by  the  fact  that  the  sheep  of  Israel  did  not  attend  to  them  (v.  8). 
“  I  am  the  Door,”  and  not  only  for  the  shepherds,  but  for  the 
sheep.  I  am  the  Door  for  the  shepherds  because  I  am  the 
Door  for  the  sheep.  It  is  only  through  me  that  you  can  enter 
the  fold  of  safety,  and  be  led  out  into  good  pastures  (v.  9).  The 
thieves  and  robbers  come  only  to  destroy  and  kill.  I  am  come 
to  give  life  abundantly  (v.  10). 

And  then  the  main  theme  is  resumed,  the  metaphor  of 
the  Door  having  been  explained.  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd, 
who  gives  His  life  for  the  sheep,  unlike  the  hireling  who  runs 
away  when  there  is  danger  (w.  n-13).  I  know  my  sheep, 
and  they  know  me  (just  as  the  Father  knows  me  and  I  know 
Him),  w.  14, 15.  I  have  other  sheep  besides  those  of  the  Flock 
of  Israel:  them  also  I  must  lead,  and  they  too  shall  hear  my 
voice.  So  shall  there  be  One  Flock  and  One  Shepherd  (v.  16). 

The  Father  loves  me,  because  I  am  thus  laying  down  my 
life,  to  take  it  up  again  (v.  17).  My  death  is  voluntary.  But 
the  Father  knows  and  approves.  Indeed  this  is  His  command¬ 
ment  (v.  18).  The  fact  is,  that  I  and  my  Father  are  One 
(v.  30). 

38.  dXXA  bpei?  oi  ttuttcu'ctc,  Jn  ouk  i<rri  ktA.  So  RBDLW®, 
but  the  rec.  has  oi  yap  iart.  The  thought  is  the  same  as  that 
at  847,  where  see  the  note.  Those  who  are  not  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  have  no  faith.  This  is  natural,  for  faith,  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  bom  of  a  certain  spiritual  affinity. 

The  rec.  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse  radius  itirov  vp.Tr,  with 
AD;  but  these  words  are  not  found  in  «BLW®,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  true  text.  If  genuine,  they  must 
refer  to  something  that  has  preceded,  and  cannot  be  associated 
with  what  follows  (Tatian  links  them  with  v.  27).  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  any  previous  saying  of  Jesus  in  Jn.,  to  which 
cIttov  iptr  could  be  referred  at  this  point,  if  the  words 


X.  26-39.]  JESUS’  SHEEP  ARE  SAFE 

ipbiv.  27.  TO  irpoflara.  to  ipa  rijs  <f>oirr/s  pov  axovoix nr,  xayii 
ytriboxw  avra,  *ai  dxoAovtfovtrtV  pot,  28.  xayio  Si'Stapt  aiVots  (wyv 
aiartor,  rat  ob  pi]  dwdAtuirou  ets  roe  cuGra,  rat  <n>x  hparao’ft  rts 
aura  «c  Trjs  \up6s  pov.  29.  6  Han ]p  pov  os  StStoKtr  pm  vimov 

were  genuine,  other  than  such  passages  as  847  mentioned  above 
(cf.  0M  it40  24*).  Even  if  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the 
text  be  followed,  there  is  nothing  in  w.  1-18  which  says 
expressly  that  those  who  are  not  of  Christ’s  flock  have  no  faith. 
Probably  ra#w?  ebrov  iptr  is  the  interpolation  of  a  scribe 
working  on  the  displaced  text,  who  wished  to  connect  to 
vjodjSara  to  ipa  of  w.  26,  27,  with  those  of  whom  (as  he  sup¬ 
posed)  w.  1-18  had  already  told. 

27.  TCt  irpdfiaTO  t&  Ipi  rijs  |uw  ditoiIou<rtr,  SC.  hear 

with  obedient  attention.  Cf.  w.  3, 16;  and  see  on  3®. 

The  rec.  has  dxov«  (from  v.  3),  but  «BLW®  give 
dxoiSouirtr  (cf.  -v.  r6).  So  we  have  here  the  plural  AkoXou0oCvu<, 
while  at  v.  4  we  have  araAouflel. 

The  sheep,  in  Eastern  lands,  follow  the  shepherd,  who 
always  goes  before  and  leads.  Cf.  Ignatius,  Philad.  2,  ottov 

8c  o  7rot prjv  lariv,  Inti  die  wpoftara  draAouficiTC. 

ndyii  ytriboxu  aura.  Cf.  V.  14. 

38.  itd-yii  Sftupt  ouTois  alcii'tor.  (This  is  the  order  of 
the  words  in  kBL.)  This  was  the  gift  of  Jesus  to  His  sheep, 
i.e.  to  His  faithful  disciples,  as  promised  6*7*40.  Cf.  1  Jn. 
2“  5U. 

For  m  atunos,  see  on  3“  414  above. 

ral  ob  pi/  irrdAorrai  cis  tSv  alum.  These  sheep  of  His  will 
not  be  lost  finally.  See  on  31*;  and  cf.  6m,  17“  18“.  The 
words  recall  the  Synoptic  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  rescued 
by  the  Shepherd. 

Kat  odx  dpirdoCL  (so  ABWPA®,  while  tfDL  have  apr-day)  tis 
aOrd  lx  -rijs  yt  ipds  ymi.  This  had  already  been  promised  by 
Jesus  (6W*  “).  For  ipnrdfav  in  a  similar  sense,  cf.  v.  12 ;  the 
verb  has  occurred  before  at  616. 

39.  8  7TGTt]0  |xou  8s  SdSwudr  net  irdvruv  pcl^ur  Arrtr.  The 
textual  variants  are  puzzling.  For  os  (AB*rA®  syrr.  sah.), 
«B*LW  latt.  have  o;  and  for  ptt£tov  («DLrAW  Syr.  sin. 
sah.),  AB®  latt.  have  piitov. 

Thus  the  weight  of  MS.  authority  favours  the  reading 
8  .  .  .  piTZov.  The  Vulgate,  following  the  O.L.,  clearly 
supports  this:  “  pater  meus,  quod  dedit  mihi  maius  omnibus 
est.”  But  the  meaning  then  must  be:  “  As  for  my  Father,  that 
which  He  has  given  me  (i.e.  my  flock  of  sheep)  is  greater  than 
all.”  This  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  context,  as  not  only  here, 
but  in  w.  1-18,  the  main  thought  is  of  the  weakness  of  the 
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pitfav  laslv,  Kai  oiSels  SiSvarai  apiralay  it  tt)i  ^ct pos  ToS  IlarpJt. 
I.  dpgv  d/lTjl'  Xeyoi  iplv,  a  pt)  eujcpyaptv os  Sia  rjjs  $vpas  tis 


sheep  and  their  dependence  on  the  Shepherd's  strength.  To 
introduce  at  this  point  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  mighty 
organisation  would  be  wholly  irrelevant,  and  the  reading  8 
.  .  .  pu(w  is  to  be  rejected. 

6  manjp  pm  must  be  the  subject  of  forte,  and  8s  must  be 
preferred  to  o.  The  neuter  singular  is  used  several  times  in  Jn. 
to  denote  the  sum-total  of  those  who  have  been  given  by  the 
Father  to  the  Son ;  and  probably  through  reminiscence  of  such 
phrases  as  w  8  8*'8cu*tK  poi  (6”,  and  see  note  on  6  s7)  and  rw 
8  SfStutcas  aing  (17*),  3  has  got  into  the  text  at  this  point. 
pn{uiy  has  then  been  changed  to  pt%ov,  so  as  to  agree  with  5. 

Burney 1  found  in  the  aberrant  8  .  .  .  pi%ov  an  illustration 
of  his  theory  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  to  do  with 
a  translation  from  an  Aramaic  source,  tm  .  .  .  i  being 
rendered  8  .  .  .  ptltov,  instead  of  8s  .  .  .  ptlfav.  This 
ingenious  argument  is,  however,  not  necessary,  as  the  variants 
can  be  explained  otherwise. 

The  rendering,  then,  of  the  text  which  we  adopt  is  simple : 
“  My  Father,  who  gave  (them)  to  me,  is  greater  than  all 
things,”  i.e,  is  all-powerful.  For  the  “  giving  "  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  see  on  3“;  and  cf.  17“. 

Kill  ouStls  SuvaTCu  dpirijni'  Ik  Ttjs  X«p8s  Tow  irarpfs.  Jesus 
has  already  given  the  assurance  that  “  no  one  will  snatch 
His  sheep  away  from  Him.”  They  are  the  sheep  which  His 
all-powerful  Father  has  given  to  Him,  and  He  adds  (as  self- 
evident)  that  “  no  one  can  snatch  them  away  from  the  Father.” 
See  Deut.  33P  ovk  Itrrtv  8s  ifcAsmu  «  Tali'  \tipmv  pov;  and  cf. 
Isa.  49®  51“.  This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  comfortable  saying 
of  Wisd.  31  Sucauiii'  8e  Cl'  Oto 5. 

_  The  allegory  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd  follows  at  this 
point.  No  one  can  snatch  the  sheep  of  Jesus  from  His  safe¬ 
keeping,  and  He  proceeds  to  explain  with  emphasis  that  it  is 
only  with  Him  that  safety  is  assured  (see  Introd.,  p.  xxiv). 

X.  L  Wyu  ipiv.  For  this  solemn  prelude  to 

sayings  or  discourses  of  special  significance,  see  on  i51.  It  is 
never  used  abruptly  to  introduce  a  fresh  topic,  out  of  connexion 
with  what  has  gone  before,  nor  does  it  begin  a  new  discourse. 
It  always  has  reference  to  something  that  has  been  said  already, 
which  is  expanded  or  set  in  a  new  light  (cf.  8s*- 5l-  “).  Thus 
it  introduces  here  the  allegory  of  the  sheep  in  the  fold  who  re¬ 
cognise  their  shepherd,  which  arises  out  of  the  pronouncements 


X.  1-8.] 


THE  DOOR  OF  THE  FOLD 


in  vv.  *6-29.  To  begin  this  allegory  by  “  Verily,  verily,”  is 
exactly  in  the  Johannine  manner. 

Verses  1-3  are  a  rrapotjua  of  general  application,  of  which 
Jesus  explains  the  reference  to  Himself  and  His  flock  in 

The  auXV  t or  vpofSimv  is  the  open  courtyard  in  front  of 
the  house,  where  the  sheep  were  folded  for  the  night.  The 
word  is  used  thus  in  Homer,  where  the  Trojans  are  compared 
to  SU s  Trokmrdpovm  ai'Spos  iv  avXjj  (Iliad,  iv.  433)- 
Josephus  represents  Abraham  as  sitting  T-ap a  rg  $i pp  rr/s  avrm 
aikijs,  where  the  LXX  has  o-Ki/vijs  (Gen.  18*;  cf.  Ant/.  1. 
xi.  2).  A  shepherd,  who  had  access  to  the  courtyard,  would 
naturally  come  in  and  go  out  by  the  dvpa.  See  on  v.  16;  and  cf. 
jgw.  i«  for  these  terms, 

4XX&  draflairui'  dXXax88«’,  “  but  one  climbing  up  another 
way,”  sc.  a  man  who  gets  over  the  wall  into  the  courtyard. 
iXXaxpBtv  (4  Macc.  i7)  is  a  legitimate  form  for  dXXoBcv,  and 
is  found  in  the  papyri  (see  Moulton-Milligan,  j.u.).  It  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 

Ikeu'os,  inserted  for  explicitness,  as  Jn.  so  frequently  uses 


it  (see  on  i8). 

kXAtttis  fo™  KOI  Xrjffrijs,  “  is  a  thief  and  a  robber”;  he 
has,  presumably,  come  to  steal  the  sheep  and  to  carry  them 
off  with  violence.  See  further  on  v.  8.  KX«rrm  is  used  again 


of  Judas  (125)  and  Xyorgs  of  Barabbas  (1848).  Cf.  Obad.6  for 
KXorroi  and  Xy/arai  coming  by  night. 

2.  8  Si  eurcpx<S)ic»’s?  ktX.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  coming 
into  the  court  or  fold  by  the  door  presumably  is  entitled  to  do 
so.  He  is  a  shepherd,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the 
sheep.  He  is  trot pgv  jrpo/SaToiv  (Gen.  4®).  The  application  of 
this  to  Jesus  comes  later.  So  far  the  picture  is  true  of  all 


sheepfolds  and  shepherds. 

8.  TouTiji  6  kpupSs  droiy«,  “  to  him  the  doorkeeper  opens  ” 
the  door  when  he  comes.  This,  again,  is  part  of  the  general 
picture.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  allegory  the  Ovpmpos 
is  significant.  In  every  parable  there  are  details  in  which  a 
spiritual  meaning  is  not  necessarily  to  be  sought. 

Kat  t4  irpdpa™  Trjs  ^ucijs  aiirou  8x0811  ktX.  The  sheep  hear 
his  voice  with  obedient  attention  (see  v.  27  and  the  note  on 
amviiv  with  the  gen.  at  3s).  That  is,  they  recognise  his  voice 


as  that  of  a  shepherd. 


JESUS  IS  THE  DOOR 
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c£ayti  aura.  4.  5n»>  to  Kia  rovto  luftaXy,  IpirpodBev  a.vr£>v 
nopeverat,  xac  to  Trpofiara  avrw  /iKohoudtL,  on  oiBaenv  71  fv  (fiojvr/y 
avrov*  5.  aWarptw  8c  ov  fiij  iKoXovdytrovtrtv,  aAXa  ^cu^ovrcu  Air* 
avrov,  in  owe  o'Savu'  tw  AXAorptW  rr/y  <f>umjy.  6.  Tavryv  rf/v 

t4  ISia  irpd^aTa  kot1  ocopa.  Several  flocks  under 

different  shepherds  might  be  brought  into  the  same  fold  for  a 
night.  All  the  sheep  might  discern  the  note  of  authority  in  the 
voice  of  any  lawful  shepherd.  But  it  is  only  the  sheep  of  his 
own  flock  that  a  shepherd  will  call  by  name.  This  he  does,  as 
he  leads  them  out  to  pasture;  and  it  is  only  “  his  own  sheep  ” 
that  follow. 

^urct.  So  kABDLW,  as  against  the  rec.  xa\d  (TA@).  Jn. 
prefers  </><ovfty  to  *oAc(t;  but  cf.  Isa.  40“  431  45s  for  the  use  of 
saActv  with  ovo/ia.  See  on  i4B. 

It  is  still  common  for  Eastern  shepherds  to  give  particular 
names  to  their  sheep,  “descriptive  of  some  trait  or  character¬ 
istic  of  the  animal,  as  Long-ears,  White-nose,  etc.” 1 

4.  Stok  tA  ISca  irisra  So  n'*BDL®,  but  ArA 

read  lrpo/J«Ta  for  iravra.  The  rec.  has  sol  orav  (with  ADTA), 
but  ttBLW®  omit  koC.  It  probably  came  in  from  cal  rl  ISia 
in  the  preceding  verse.  “  When  he  has  put  out  (of  the  fold) 
all  his  own  he  is  careful  to  forget  none,  as  he  leads  his 
flock  to  pasture.  ix/JAAAciv  suggests  a  certain  measure  of 
constraint,  the  shepherd  thrusting  out  a  sheep  that  delays 
unduly  in  coming  forth  at  his  call. 

The  shepherd,  having  collected  his  own  flock  from  the  fold, 
goes  before  them  (Ipirpootce  oAtui').  At  3“  lpnpo<r6tv  is  used 
of  priority  in  time;  here  it  refers  to  space,  as  at  12”.  His 
own  sheep  follow  him  (cf.  v.  27),  because  they  know  his  voice 
(cf.  w.  26,  3). 

6.  They  will  not  follow  an  oAXoTpios,  that  is,  any  one  who 
is  not  their  own  shepherd,  whether  he  be  the  legitimate  shepherd 
of  another  flock,  or  an  impostor  and  a  thief  (v.  1)  Rather  will 
they  run  away  from  him,  for  they  do  not  know  or  recognise 
his  voice.  This,  as  we  shall  see  (v.  8),  is  a  specially  significant 
feature  of  the  allegory.  Cf.  v.  26  above  and  v.  8  below. 

&Ko\od0ii<rou<TLV.  So  ABDA,  but  itLW®  have  AicaAoii&jowii'. 

6.  T turn'll'  Tty  TTopouilav  «lir.  kt\.  napoipln  occurs  again 
in  N.T.  only  in  Jn.  i6“-  ”  (as  well  as  in  2  Pet.  2“  where  it 
introduces  a  quotation  from  Prov.  2611).  On  the  other  hand, 
vapaftoXt}  does  not  occur  outside  the  Synoptists,  except  at 
Heb.  9*  ii1*.  In  the  LXX  both  words  are  used  to  translate 

1 C.  T.  Wilson,  Peasant  Life  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  165.  The  author's 
observations  illustrative  of  the  relation  of  the  shepherd  to  his  sheep  are 
very  apposite  in  connexion  with  c.  to. 


x  e-7.] 

napoipiov  ctmv  avrots  4  ’Itjctovs'  ixfivoi  Si  oix  eyvcxrav  two  t)V  A 
eA.oA.ei  ourols. 

7.  Ebrev  0 ir  iroAtv  avrots  6  TijvoCj  'Apr/y  aprpr  Xryto  v/tty  on 

ieto  :  in  Ezek.  12s3  i8s,s,  the  LXX  having  wapafioAij  and 
Symmachus  napoipCa.  In  Ecclus.  4717  we  find  Solomon’s  <j$cu 
and  nrapotfiLat  and  wapo/So Ant  all  mentioned  together. 

Etymologically  Trapa/foAij  suggests  the  placing  of  one  thing 
beside  another  (irapa/MAAitv)  or  a  comparison,  while  napotpta 
is  derived  from  nap  olpov,  something  said  “  by  the  way.” 
But  the  distinction  sometimes  put  forward,  that  irapa/JoAi; 
always  stands  for  a  fictitious  narrative,  intended  to  instruct  the 
hearer,  as  in  the  “  parables  ”  of  Christ,  while  napotpia  is  a 
“  proverb,”  a  terse  saying  of  wisdom,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Thus  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  napotpia  is  the 
description  of  the  allegory  of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Sheep, 
while  at  Lk.  428  the  proverbial  taunt,  “  Physician,  heal  thy¬ 
self,”  is  called  a  napafio At)  (cf.  Lk.  5“).  And  in  Ezekiel 
vapa/SoAij  is  sometimes  descriptive  of  an  allegory  (17**-),  and 
sometimes  signifies  a  “  proverb  ”  (1644  182).  Cf.  Ecclus.  88, 
39s,  for  the  vapotpiai  of  the  wise  and  their  hidden  meaning. 

.  AU  that  can  be  said  about  these  two  Greek  words  here  is 
that  Jn.  uses  napoipia,  while  the  Synoptists  prefer  irapafioXrj, 
both  doubtless  going  back  to  the  Hebrew  h vo,  a  saying  or 
discourse  which,  either  from  its  terseness  or  its  veiled  signifi¬ 
cance,  may  need  explanation  before  it  can  be  fully  understood. 

This  Trapoipla  of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Sheep  was  addressed 
to  the  Jews  (see  v.  25):  tbrev  airoU  4  ’lijvous.  They,  however 
(ckmvoi,  for  dearness  as  to  the  persons  indicated;  see  on  r8), 
did  not  understand  its  application;  and  accordingly  Jesus 
proceeds  to  explain  how  it  bears  on  what  he  had  told  them 
(v.  26).  The  idea  of  a  shepherd  as  a  spiritual  leader  was,  of 
course,  quite  familiar  to  them  (see  on  v.  26),  as  were  also  the 
ordinary  habits  of  shepherds  and  sheep.  But  what  they  did 
not  realise  was  the  appositeness  of  the  allegory  in  w.  1-5,  in 
relation  to  their  question,  “  Art  thou  the  Messiah  ?  ”  (v.  24). 
In  particular,  what  was  the  Door  through  which  Jesus  said 
the  true  shepherd  must  come  ? 


Jesus  Is  not  only  the  Shepherd,  He  is  the  Door  {vv.  7-10). 

7.  ctirci'  out  irdAo'  4  ‘l.; tro us.  uvv  is  here  more  than  a  mere 
conjunction;  it  was  because  they  did  not  understand  that  the 
explanation  which  follows  was  given.  “Accordingly,  Jesus 
said  to  them  again  ” ;  xdAtv  also  being  emphatic  (cf.  813-  a). 
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lyti  c Ipi  fj  6vpa  Ttbv  Trpofiirm>,  8.  irai<T<5  Stroi  f)X8ov  ir po  ipov 
K\ejrra c  tUrtr  «al  Xyjirraf  AAV  ovk  ijicovcrav  uibart'  Ta  irpofiara.. 

The  rec.  adds  aurois  after  mAXir,  but  om.  «*B. 

AjiV  A(ir|v  \iyu  tp.lv.  Cf.  v.  I ;  and  see  on  i51. 

on  ( recitantis )  is  omitted  by  BL,  but  is  found  in  «ADW0. 

iyu  «ipt  ^  0u'pu  rue  irpo^drue.  For  the  use  in  Jn.  of  the 
dignified  prelude  iy iA  dpi,  which  marks  the  style  of  deity,  see 
Introd.,  p.  cxviii. 

y  &6pa  TW!  iTpofiaruiv  must  mean  primarily  the  gate  by 
which  the  sheep  enter  and  leave  the  aiAjJ,  and  this  would  also 
be  the  gate  used  by  the  shepherd.  The  phrase  cannot  be 
translated,  however,  “  the  gate  to  the  sheep,”  although  that  is 
involved.  Cf.  fj  vvAy  rue  nrrrtW,  “  the  horse  gate  ”  (a  Chron. 
23“),  meaning  the  gate  by  which  the  horses  enter.  “  The 
sheep  gate  ”  (cf.  5s)  in  Neh.  31  is  y  rrvXr)  fj  rrpoftariKy.  Jn. 
never  uses  vuAij,  while  dipa  occurs  again  18“  so1*-  **. 

When  Jesus  announces  here  that  He  is  fj  Bipa.  rSr  vpoj Saruv, 
the  primary  meaning  is  that  He  is  the  legitimate  door  of  access 
to  the  spiritual  afiiij,  the  Fold  of  the  House  of  Israel,  the 
door  by  which  a  true  shepherd  must  enter.  In  v.  9  the 
thought  is  rather  that  He  is  the  door  which  must  be  used  by 
the  sheep. 

For  -fj  t£pa,  the  Sahidic  supports  o  jtoi p-fpr,  which  is  adopted 
by  Moffatt  as  the  true  reading  here.  But,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  fj  Ovpa  tw  7rpo/3aTw  has  the  weight  of  MS.  authority 
overwhelmingly  in  its  favour,  A  iroipjv  would  not  fit  the  argu¬ 
ment  at  this  point.  The  Jewish  inquirers  could  not  have  failed 
to  understand  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Shepherd  (see  v.  26); 
their  difficulty  was  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Door  which 
was  so  important  in  the  allegory  of  w.  1-5.  Verses  7-10  are 
taken  up  with  the  explanation  of  this:  “lam  the  Door,”  a 
figure  verbally  inconsistent  indeed  with  the  image  of  the 
Shepherd  entering  by  the  door,  but  being  quite  intelligible 
when  taken  by  itself.  See  further  on  v.  9.1 

8.  irdtrts  octo*.  irpi  ipou  xXtirrai  ctoiv  KCU  A^arcu. 

So  s'ABDLW;  but  K*  om.  rpo  ipov,  with  most  vss.,  including 
the  Latin,  Sahidic,  and  Syriac;  and  Westcott-Hort  treat  the 
words  as  a  “  Western  and  perhaps  Syrian  ”  gloss.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  have  been  omitted  by  scribes  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  the  passage  being  interpreted  as  if  it  applied  to  the 
O.T.  prophets.*  npo  ipav  must  relate  to  priority  in  time 


‘For  a  critical  analysis  of  the  parable  of  the  Shepherd  and  the 
Sheep,  see  Holtzmann,  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  Tr.,  p.  37  f. 

•So  Valentinus  applied  them  (Hippo!.  Ref.  vi.  35).  Julicher 
thinks  [Introd.,  p.  401)  that  the  words  have  a  Gnostic  ring. 


3S3 


X.  8.]  FALSE  MESSIAHS  ARE  THIEVES 

(cf.,  e.g.,  Neh.  5“).  But  even  if  the  words  be  omitted,  fjXBav 
involves  a  “coming”  in  the  past;  and  we  must  translate 
“  all  that  came  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers.” 

The  reference  is,  undoubtedly,  to  v.  1.  He  who  enters  the 
fold  by  any  other  way  than  the  “  door  ”  is  “a  thief  and  a 
robber.”  Now  Jesus  claims  to  be  the  Door  of  the  Fold  of  the 
Flock  of  Israel,  and  hence  it  follows  that  all  who  sought  a  way 
of  access  to  the  sheep  before  He  was  manifested  as  the  “  Door 
may  be  described  as  “  thieves  and  robbers.”  This,  nakedly 
stated,  is  a  harsh  saying.  But,  if  the  sequence  of  the  argument 
be  followed  from  v.  33  onward  (see  on  v.  26),  it  is  not  so  in¬ 
tolerant  as  it  sounds  (see  also  on  14*).  The  distinction  that  is 
being  drawn  out  is  not  that  between  the  ministrations  of  older 
prophets  and  teachers,  and  the  perfect  ministration  of  Jesus, 
but  rather  (as  Chrysostom  points  out)  between  those  who 
falsely  claimed  to  be  heaven-sent  deliverers  and  the  true  Messiah 
Himself.  .  , 

The  methods,  e.g.,  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  instigated  the 
people  to  revolt  against  Roman  taxation  about  the  year  a.d.  6, 
were  violent,  and  led  to  murder  and  robbery  (so  Josephus, 
Anil,  xviii.  i.  6 ;  cf.  B.J.  it.  viii.  1  and  Acts  s37).  According  to 
Acts  5"  Theudas  was  an  earlier  impostor  of  the  same  type, 
although  Josephus  {Anti.  xx.  v.  1)  seems  to  put  him  later,  if 
indeed  he  is  describing  the  same  person.  And,  apart  from 
Judas  and  Theudas,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Josephus  {Antt. 
XVII.  x.  4,  18)  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  Judsea 
was  the  scene  of  innumerable  risings  and  disorders,  which  were 
caused,  in  part  at  any  rate,  by  current  misinterpretations  of 
the  Messianic  idea,  associated  by  the  Zealots  with  militant 
activities.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  Jew 
before  Barcochba  (a.d.  135)  who  claimed  explicitly  to  be  the 
Messiah.  But  there  were  many  pretenders  to  the  office  of 
leadership  of  the  nation,  and  to  such  the  words  of  Jesus, 
“  thieves  and  robbers,”  were  fitly  applied.  And  the  present 
tense  dtrCv  confirms  the  view  that  His  allusion  was  to  leaders 
of  revolt  who  belonged  to  the  first  century,  some  of  whom 
were  probably  living  at  the  time. 

The  convincing  proof  that  none  of  these  was  the  divinely 
appointed  Shepherd  of  Israel  was:  oAn  fcoumw  o-Hrw  rit 
npi&ara,  “the  sheep,”  sc.  the  true  sheep  of  Israel,  who  are 
alone  in  view  throughout  this  chapter,  “  did  not  listen  to 
them  ”  (cf.  w.  4,  5,  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  sheep  recog¬ 
nise  their  true  shepherd’s  voice,  while  they  will  not  listen  to 
one  who  is  only  an  impostor).  It  was  just  because  the  Jews 
who  were  arguing  were  not  the  true  sheep  of  Israel  that  they 
did  not  accept  Jesus  as  their  Shepherd  (v.  26). 
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9.  ty<&  tl/u  fj  6vpa‘  81  epov  lav  Tit  fbriXOy,  <rcody<r(T<u,  km 


9.  lyu  «ifii  Vj  iupa.  TMs  ia  repeated  from  y.  7,  a  repetition 
in  the_  Johannine  maimer  (see  on  31*),  a  slight  change  being 
made  in  the  form  of  the  saying.  In  v.  7  the  stress  is  laid  on 
Jesus  being  the  Door  through  which  a  lawful  shepherd  would 
enter.  But  here  the  thought  is  simpler.  He  is  the  Door 
through  which  the  sheep  must  enter  the  fold,  a  saying  which 
is  not  relevant  to  the  allegory  of  this  chapter,  but  is  consonant 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  presented  by  Jn.  elsewhere.  He 
is  the  Door  into  the  spiritual  fold,  as  He  is  the  Way  (and  the 
only  Way)  of  access  to  the  Father  (146;  cf.  Eph.  a18,  Heb.  10“). 
The  aSAij  (see  v.  1)  to  which  He  is  the  Door  is  the  fold  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  the  Jewish  fold;  nor  has  anything  been  said 
up  to  this  point  which  suggests  any  wider  fold  (cf.  v.  16,  where 
the  Gentile  fold  is  indicated  for  the  first  time).  But  the  saying 
I  am  the  Door  has  always  been  quoted,  from  the  first  century 
onward,  as  having  as  wide  an  application  as  the  parallel  saying 
I  am  the  Way. 

Clement  of  Rome,  commenting  on  Ps.  ii8w>so,  speaks 
of  “  that  gate  (n-u'Ay)  which  is  in  righteousness,  even  in 
Christ”  (§  48).  Ignatius  ( Philad .  9)  speaks  of  Christ  as 
being  Sipa  too  vorpos,  “  through  whom  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  enter  in,  and  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  and  the 
Church.”  Both  these  passages  seem  to  carry  an  allusion  to 
iya  tipiy  Sipa.  So  also  Hernias  (Sim.  ix.  12)  has:  ij  ■* cVpa 
ovnj  Kal  6  vlas  row  Seov,  the  explanation  being 

added  that  the  Rock  is  ancient,  but  the  Gate  recent  (*atnj), 
because  “  He  was  made  manifest  in  the  last  days  of  the 
consummation,”  ...  fra  of  peXX oms  <r<d£<(r0at  avrijs 
«!s  ryv  fitunktiav  curcXQuttn  rov  Stay,  words  which  recall 
the  teaching  of  v.  9.  According  to  Hegesippus  (Eus. 
H.E.  11.  xxiii.  8),  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  was  asked 
by  inquirers  tU  y  Sip  a  m>9  Ty<roS;  which  carries  an  allusion 
either  to  this  passage  or  to  a  Synoptic  precept  such  as  Lk. 
*3**  aywitfaSe  I’latXSelv  Sia  T7JS  c rrtvys  Si pas  (Mt.  71S  has 

Two  reminiscences  of  the  Johannine  “I  am  the  Door” 


may  be  quoted  from  Gnostic  sources.  In  the  hymn  in  the 
second-century  Acts  of  John  (§  95),  we  find  the  phrases  Sipa 
dpi  v 01  [rep]  Kpoiovri  pe,  oSos  tipi  a-oi  irapa&c rjj.  The  image  of 
one  knocking  at  a  door  is  not  identical  with  that  of  one  entering 
by  it;  but  it  probably  goes  back  to  Jn,  10*.  Again,  Hippolytus 
cites  Jn.  io9  from  a  Naassene  writer  in  the  form  ly,i  dpi  j)  Tru'Xy 
r)  ikySivy,  and  he  represents  the  Naassene  as  adding  on  8iWw 
trot&rjyiu.  a  tcXcuk  irSpioiros,  far  pij  avayewySy  Sia  ratbys  eUre\6m> 


ekrfArwcrai  Kat  c£eXcv'crcrat  Kal  vopyv  eipytreu  10.  o  rkiVryr  ouk 
(p^trai  el  py  fra  kXc if/jj  xai  fluey  Kal  djroAtoy  tyis  y\0ov  fra  fojyr 
eyiMrai  cat  wepurahv  lyaxTiv. 

tt)s  ™Ays  (Ref.  v.  viii.  21),  a  passage  which  recalls  Jn.  3s  as 
well  as  io9.1 

Probably  the  proclamation  “  I  am  the  Door”  should  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  Synoptic  saying  about  the  Narrow 
Door  (Mt.  7“,  Lk,  13“).  Jn.,  however,  is  careful  not  to 
suggest  that  the  Door  is  narrow,  while  he  implies  that  there  is 
only  one  Door.  The  comparison  with  the  Synoptists  suggests 
that  the  aiAy  or  fold  of  the  spiritual  Israel  represents  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God. 

Si’  fpou  iiv  ns  cmkXOji,  <miflV£Tal  8l’  comes  first 

for  emphasis.  The  form  lay  ns  expresses  the  catholicity  of  the 
implied  appeal  (cf.  7”);  any  one  may  enter  by  this  Door. 
And  the  sheep  which  enters  the  fold  thus  shall,  first  of 
all,  be  safe  (a-wdyo-erai;  see  on  317).  As  Jesus  had  said 
already,  none  can  snatch  His  sheep  from  the  Shepherd’s  hand 
(v.  28). 

Kal  eitrcXcuvcTai  sal  ift\ni<TeTai.  The  “  going  out  and 
coming  in  ”  suggests  being  at  home  (Deut.  28°,  Ps.  1218),  the 
daily  routine  of  the  sheltered  flock  (cf.  Acts  i91).  Num.  2711, 
which  speaks  of  the  shepherd  leading  the  sheep  out  and  bringing 
them  in  again,  is  hardly  apposite,  for  at  this  point  the  thought 
is  of  the  sheep  rather  than  of  the  shepherd.  We  must  take 
the  words  in  connexion  with  *<u  rojiV  The  sheep 

which  has  entered  the  fold  by  the  door  is  then  safe,  and  he  shall 
find  pasture  for  his  needs.  Cf.  1  Chron.  4W,  where  the  same 
phrase  tipuraeiv  vopyv  is  found.  The  shepherd  leads  the  sheep 
to  pasture  (v.  3  above;  and  cf.  Ps.  231  741  9s7  100s,  Ezek. 
34“);  but  here  the  thought  is  of  the  happiness  of  the  sheep 
rather  than  of  the  duty  of  the  shepherd. 

10.  &  nXfirTT|s  oSk  «pxeTat  ktX.  The  thief  (cf.  Ex.  221) 
comes  only  to  steal  and  kill  (k \brreiv  and  Sveiv  do  not  occur 
again  in  Jn.)  and  destroy  (see  Jer.  231;  and  cf.  v.  28,  ov  pr/ 

dirdXmrrai  ris  Tor  aiuira). 

dyii  rjMJor  kt\.,  “  I  have  come  (on  the  contrary)  that  they 
may  have  life.”  Cf.  v.  28  and  14®-  The  Fourth  Gospel  was 
written  that  believers  might  thus  ‘  ‘  have  life  ”  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  (2o81). 

kol  TTcpuroov'  ixwnv,  “and  may  have  it  to  the  full.”  This 
is  the  ir cpitrada  of  Christ’s  grace  (Rom.  520).  So  Xenophon 
(Anab.  vil.  vi.  31),  wepuraov  exav>  1 to  have  a  surplus.” 

»  For  an  account  of  the  nineteenth-century  Persian  reformer  who 
called  himself  Bab.  or  "  the  Gate,"  see  E.R.E.  u.  299,  s.v.  "  Bah." 

YQL.  II— 5 
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It.  >Ey<i  ttfii  o  iroi/ifiv  6  koAos.  6  wol/iip*  o  xa\os  TTjv  tjrvx'P' 

Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd  (tw.  11-30) 

11.  We  have  had  the  aEegory  of  the  Shepherd  and  the 
Sheep  (vv.  1-5);  then  the  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
Door  (w.  7-10);  now  we  come  to  the  great  proclamation 
of  Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  contrasted  with  the 
hireling. 

Philo  (de  Agric.  §§  6,  9,  to)  draws  out  a  similar  contrast 
between  the  dyaAo?  trosprjv,  who  does  not  allow  his  sheep  to 
scatter,  and  the  mere  herd  (xTyraTpo^os),  who  permits  the  flock 
to  do  as  it  likes.  But  the  similarity  does  not  go  beyond 
what  may  naturally  be  observed  between  the  words  of  two 
writers  who  are  expounding  the  same  image;  there  is  no 
literary  connexion  to  be  traced  between  Jn.  10  and  Philo. 

On  fyoS  dpi,  and  the  special  appropriateness  of  this 
phraseology  in  passages  such  as  this,  something  has  already 
been  said  in  the  Introduction  (p.  cxviii).  Dods  quotes,  however, 
a  striking  parallel  from  Xenophon  (Mem.  n.  vii.  14),  where  cym 
dpi  is  used  only  to  mark  a  contrast,  the  sheep-dog  being  re¬ 
presented  as  saying  to  the  sheep,  eyo>  yap  dpi  6  *01  v/ias  nerds 
<r<j£b IV,  Hurt  0-VTi  w  AvBptfaraiy  icicjmo-flai,  pope  faro  Xvk  w 
dpird£c<rdat.  If  this  had  been  found  in  Philo,  it  would  probably 
have  been  claimed  by  somebody  as  the  source  from  which  Jn. 
derived  the  language  of  these  verses.  But  literary  parallels 
do  not  always  imply  literary  obligation. 

4  uoiyV  6  koMs,  “the  Good  Shepherd,”  Pastor  bonus. 
We  have  already  noticed  that  Philo  calls  his  good  shepherd 
dyaDos;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  dear  distinction  in 
such  passages  as  the  present  between  the  two  adjectives.  No 
doubt,  goodness  and  beauty  were  closely  associated  in  Greek 
minds ;  and,  if  we  please,  we  can  find  the  thought  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness  suggested  by  the  application  of  raAo's  to  the  Good 
Shepherd  (cf.  itaAa  fpya  in  v,  32).  But  6  xaAos  olvm  in  210 
is  simply  good  wine,  the  adjective  carrying  no  allusion  either 
to  moral  or  aesthetic  beauty.  In  Tob.  f  and  2  Macc.  is11  an 
“  honest  and  good  man  ”  is  koAo?  *al  dyatfds,  a  frequent 
Greek  combination.  And  when  xaXm  is  combined,  as  here, 
with  the  description  of  a  man  pursuing  a  particular  business, 
it  simply  conveys  the  idea  that  he  discharges  his  office  or  fulfils 
his  calling  well,  just  as  we  would  speak  of  “  a  good  doctor.” 
Thus  we  have  cnAol  olwro/mi,  “  good  stewards  ”  (1  Pet.  410); 
6  toG  purdah  KoXixt  avrawo&onfs,  “  the  good  paymaster  of  the 
reward,”  i.e.  he  who  will  make  no  default  (Barnabas,  xix.  11); 
and  “  good  priests,”  koXoI  mm  01  Upas  (Ignatius,  Philad.  9), 
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OVTOV  farip  TW  TTpo/hxTW  12.  O  pUrduTOS  *0 

in  comparison  with  the  High  Priest,  who  is  «p*«row.  Barna¬ 
bas  in  another  place  (vii.  1)  speaks  of  “the  good  Lord,” 
6  kuXos  xvptot.  Here,  then,  6  ttoi/i^v  0  koAo's  is  simply  the  Good 
Shepherd,  One  who  tends  His  flock  perfectly,  without  any 
failure  of  foresight  or  tenderness,  of  courage  or  unselfishness.1 

rljr  i|iuxV  “Gtou  riflin'  kt\.  He  lays  down  His  life  for 
the  sheep.  All  good  shepherds  are  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  flock  (1  Sam.  17“,  Isa.  314) ;  He  who  is  uniquely 
the  Good  Shepherd  lays  down  His  life. 

For  ri0i]<rir,  N*D  substitute  the  more  usual  SiSmaw,  but 
rijv  ijojxTji'  afa-ov  rtOirat  is  a  characteristic  Johannine  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  ‘ 1  laying  down  ”  of  His  life  by  Jesus,  occurring 
again  w.  15,  17,  13®-  1  Jn.  3“  and  (of  a  disciple  acting  as 

Jesus  did)  15“.  It  stands  in  contrast  with  the  Synoptic 
Sowai  ttjv  ijmxriv  avrov  (Mk.  10“,  Mt.  20“). 

The  expression  ryv  1 fnighr  ndirai,  “  to  lay  down  one’s 
life,”  ponere  animam ,  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  Bible  outside 
Jn.  (cf.  15“,  1  Jn.  31*).  Nor  is  it  a  classical  phrase,  but  from 
Hippocrates,  1 \rvxpi  rartfitro,  “he  died,”  is  quoted  by  Dods, 
following  Kypke.  We  have,  indeed,  in  Judg.  12s  (cf.  1  Sam. 
19s  2811),  fftjsa  t>  pov  fV  X'W  pov,  “I  took  my  life  in 

my  hand,"  i.e.  I  risked  my  life;  but  in  Jn.  rye  i/wx’h'  nfieyat 
means  rather  “  to  divest  oneself  of  life,”  as  at  Jn.  134  rlOrpn 
to  Iparta  means  “He  divests  Himself  of  His  garments.” 

iirip  twv  irpopdruK,  “on  behalf  of  the  sheep.”  The 
Synoptists  in  similar  contexts  have  en-i  (Mt.  20s®,.  Mk.  10“), 
but  ivrt  occurs  only  once  in  Jn.  (i*“),  and  there  it  does  not 
mean  “  instead  of.”  In  this  passage  the  Death  of  Jesus  is 
said  to  be  “  on  behalf  of  the  sheep  ”  t  it  is  not  explicitly  declared 
that  it  was  on  behalf  of  all  men,  “  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  as  at  iw,  1  Jn.  2*.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  with 
the  catholicity  of  these  great  pronouncements;  and,  lest  the 
allegory  might  be  too  narrowly  interpreted,  mention  is  made 
in  v.  16  of  “  other  sheep"  who  must  learn  to  follow  the 
Shepherd. 

13.  4  (iktAiutJs  koi  ovk  i>»  ttoi(i^k.  The  rec.  with  AT  has 
after,  nDA0  have  it  before,  purdtoros:  om.  BLW.  Syr.  cur. 
has  “  the  hireling,  the  false  one,"  but  this  explanatory  gloss  is 
not  in  Syr.  sin. 

Blass  (Gram.  25s)  suggests  that  ouk  is  a  Hebraism,  “  since 
in  the  case  of  a  participle  with  the  article,  the  LXX  render 
by  oi  ”  (cf.  trriipo.  4  ov  Twcrowro,  Isa.  541).  But  although  in 
1  taxis  “  denotes  that  kind  oi  goodness  which  is  at  once  seen  to 
be  good  ”  (Hort,  on  1  Pet.  2“). 
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rami',  ou  ovk  loru/  ri  vpofiara  ISut,  Beaipel  too  XJkov  ipxppevov 

v.  i  we  have  i  pi)  tlo-tpxop.tvos,  “  any  one  not  coming  through 
the  door,  at  v*  12  ovk  is  preferable  to  fxrj  before  &vt  because 
the  hireling  is  certainly  not  the  shepherd. 

i  fiurdtmSs.  The  term  occurs  again  in  the  N.T.  only  at 
Mk.  1“  where  it  is  used  of  the  “  hired  servants  ”  in  Zebedee’s 
boat.  It  occurs  often  in  the  LXX,  and  is  not  necessarily  a 
term  of  reproach.  In  Job  7s  it  is  used,  as  here,  of  a  servant  who 
thinks  primarily  of  his  wages.  The  pia-Oamy  may  be  an  honest 
man;  but  the  care  of  a  herdsman  who  comes  for  wages  to 
look  after  a  flock  of  sheep  can  never  be  equal  to  that  of  their 
own  shepherd,  who  knows  each  one  and  is  ready  to  give  his 
life  for  theirs.  In  w.  1—5  the  shepherd  was  contrasted  with  the 
thief,  nothing  being  said  about  the  excellence  of  the  shepherd’s 
service,  the  thought  being  only  of  his  right  to  enter  the  fold. 
Here,  in  w.  11-15,  we  have  the  contrast  exhibited  between 
a  good  shepherd  and  a  hired  man  whose  only  interest  in  his 
flock  comes  from  his  wages.  In  w.  12, 13,  the  conduct  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  purOwTos  in  the  hour  of  danger  is 
described  in  terms  contrasting  strongly  with  the  conduct  of  the 
really  good  shepherd.  We  must  not  confuse  the  “  hireling  ” 
with  the  “  thief  ”  of  v,  1,  any  more  than  with  the  “  wolf  ’’  of 
v.  12.  He  is  only  blameworthy  because  his  service  is  per- 
functory,  as  compared  with  6  ti-o ifxrjv  6  koAos.  who  is  the  perfect 
shepherd. 

The  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  figure  of  “the  Good 
Shepherd,”  that  is,  of  Jesus  Himself.  His  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  watchfulness  has  always  been  held  up  to  the 
“pastors  ”  of  His  Church  (w.  1-16  form  the  Gospel  for  the 
Ordering  of  Priests);  but  to  these  lesser  pastors  there  is  no 
direct  reference  in  this  passage,  while  the  figure  of  the  “  hired 
man  supplies  a  warning  to  them  all.  Cf.  i  Pet.  5s,  where 
those  who  tend  the  flock  of  God  are  warned  that  they  must  not 
do  their  work  “  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.” 

ou  oiK  l<rrw  tA  -rpifiara  !Sw,  “  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not.”  There  is  no  thought  here  of  the  owner  of  the  sheep; 
that  does  not  come  into  the  allegory.  But  every  true  shepherd 
counts  the  sheep  entrusted  to  his  care  as  his  own  in  a  peculiar 
sense;  this  the  does  not  feel. 

hcufdl  tAk  XuW  ipjtijwroc,  “notices  the  wolf  coming.” 
For  Bempdv  as  signifying  intelligent  perception,  see  on  2a 
and  cf.  98. 

The  wolf  is  the  great  danger  to  sheep  in  a  country  like 
Palestine  (cf.  Mt.  io1*);  and  that  “  grievous  wolves  would 
enter  m,  not  sparing  the  flock  ”  (Acts  20"),  was  a  warning  to 
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rat  aefdypnv  -ra  erpofiara  koi  tf>cvy €t, — feat  o  Ai'ko?  apu*a£«  auTa  teat 
<TKop7ri£{t'~ — 13.  on  pitrOtaros  itrnv  teat  ov  ptket  avrtj!  wept  rfitv 
TrpofSirvtv.  14.  eyth  dpi  o  noiprjv  o  KaXos,  teat  yu/aarm 0  ra  ip  a  jcal 
yivuicrKoueri  pa  ra  ipdt  15.  Katfair  yivtacrKet  pe  6  UaTTjp  tcayut 

the  Church  at  Ephesus  of  which  its  leaders  could  not  mistake 
the  meaning.  The  pio-Owros  is  likely  to  leave  the  sheep  and 
run  away  when  the  wolf  appears.  Cf.  ‘  ‘  ut  non  derelinquas  nos, 
sicut  pastor  gregem  suum  in  manibus  luporum  malignorum  ” 
(2  Esd.  516).  See  Zech.  1117. 

A  Xiiitos  dpirdlct  aiTti,  “  the  wolf  snatches  them,”  as  no 
enemy  could  snatch  His  sheep  from  the  care  of  Jesus  (v.  29). 
That  is  because  He  is  “  the  Good  Shepherd.” 

not  vnopmSet.  The  rec.  adds  ra  irpo/Jara,  but  this  ex¬ 
planatory  addition  is  not  necessary,  and  is  not  found  in  mBDW. 
A  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
sheep  is  described  similarly  in  Jer.  io81  eal  SfftrKopjnVftjow 
(cf.  Jer.  231).  And  in  the  vision  of  Ezek.  34s,  when  the  shep¬ 
herds  neglected  their  duty  “  the  sheep  became  meat  to  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  were  scattered.” 

For  crKopm£o/iai,  Sta<r*opm'£o/iat,  as  applied  to  the 
“  scattering  ”  of  the  spiritual  flock,  cf.  iiw  16"  One  of  the 
marks  of  the  unworthy  shepherd  of  Zech.  1 1 16  is  to  icrKopnurpivoy 
ov  pi}  ivTv(rv-  Cf.  also  Zech.  137,  “  smite  the  shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.” 

The  rec.  repeats  after  vKopinlti,  0  Si  purffa tos  <£«uy«,  but 
this  unnecessary  gloss  is  omitted  by  rBDLO.  W  om.  this, 
and  also  the  following  on  purBtoros  c’onv. 

18.  ou  (lAsi  auriS  irrpl  t.  it.  We  have  the  same  construction, 
descriptive  of  God’s  providence,  at  1  Pet.  s7  avng  peKa  nepi 
Spaa/.  Cf.  Tob.  io8,  ou  piXei  pot, 

14.  iyii  Etpi  A  TroipTju  A  aaXAs,  repeated  after  the  Johannine 
manner.  Cf.  v.  9  for  the  repetition  of  “  I  am  the  Door  ” ;  and 
see  on  3“. 

mu  yivuoKu  tA  ipi.  This  has  been  said  already,  v.  27, 
Kayib  yivmrm  airra.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  good  shepherd; 
cf.  v.  3,  where  it  is  noted  as  a  habit  of  the  shepherd  to  have 
individual  names  for  his  sheep.  “  The  Lord  knoweth  them 
who  are  His”  is  a  sentence  of  judgment  (Num.  166);  but 
it  may  also  be  taken  as  a  benediction  (2  Tim.  2“).  Cf. 
Nah.  17. 

The  rec.  proceeds  ttai  ytrmrKopai  vno  tw  ipSar  (see  on 
14s1),  following  ATA®,  but  sBDLW  read  «al  yiwJonovot  pe  tA 
ApA.  This,  too,  has  been  said  or  implied  before;  cf.  vv.  27,  3,  4. 
The  sheep  know  their  shepherd’s  voice. 

16.  xaOiis  yty.  .  .  .  K&y£>  y ty/aaitta  .  .  .  We  have  seen  on 
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6"  that  the  constr.  .  .  .  *iy<;  may  be  taken  in  two 

different  ways.  In  the  present  passage  we  may  either  (i) 
place  a  full  stop  after  and  then  we  have  a  new  sentence 
"•  “  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  so  I  know  the  Father,"  the 
constr.  being  the  same  as  that  at  15®  20“ ;  or  (2)  we  may  treat 
*ae«5  yivlxrxti.  .  .  .  Tov  ir artpa  as  explanatory  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  words  sc.  “  I  know  mine,  and  mine  know  me,  even 
as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  and  I  know  the  Father,"  the  constr 
then  being  similar  to  that  at  6“  17“.  The  A.V.  follows  (1), 
me  K.v.  adopts  (2);  and  both  are  legitimate  renderings  of  the 
Greek,  and  consistent  with  Johannine  usage.  The  difficulty 
of  (x)  is  that  the  words  “  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  so  I  know 
the  Father,”  would  seem  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  context,  unless 
we  are  to  connect  them  with  what  is  said  in  v.  17,  and  under¬ 
stand  by  v.  15,  “As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  so  I  know  the 
Father,  and,  because  1  know  Him  and  His  willy  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep.”  1  But  this  is  to  interpolate  a  thought  which 
is  not  expressly  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  objected 
to  the  rendering  (2),  that  it  suggests  that  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  by  His  true  disciples  is  comparable  in  degree  and  in  kind 
to  the  knowledge  that  He  has  of  the  Father.  No  other  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  elsewhere  claims  for  His  disciples 
so  Ultimate  a  knowledge  of  Christ  as  this  would  seem  to  do 
(the  promise  of  14“  is  for  the  future,  not  the  present)  But  we 
have  seen  (on  65’)  that  Ka6ib,  does  not,  in  fact,  imply 

a  perfect  or  complete  parallelism  with  what  has  gone  before. 
All  that  is  said  here,  if  rendering  {2)  be  adopted,  as  we  believe 
it  must  be,  is  that  the  mutual  knowledge  by  Christ’s  sheep  of 
their  Good  Shepherd,  and  His  knowledge  of  them,  may  he 
compared  with  the  mutual  knowledge  of  the  Son  and  the 
Father;  it  is  not  the  perfection  or  intimacy  of  the  knowledge 
that  is  in  view,  it  is  its  reciprocal  character.  Cf.  1  Cor.  rrs- 
and  see  further  on  17“  ’ 

Adopting  rendering  (2),  the  sequence  of  thought  in  w.  14, 
15,  is  plain:  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  is  shown  first  by 
my  knowledge  of  my  sheep  and  theirs  of  me,  and  secondly 
by  my  readiness  to  lay  down  my  life  on  their  behalf.”  These 
are  the  two  principal  marks  of  the  Good  Shepherd  which  have 
been  noted  in  the  preceding  verses. 

The  mutual  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  which  is 
brought  in  here  parenthetically  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  great 
declaration  Mt.  ti”,  Lk.  10“  and  is  implied  at  17s1  and  at 
many  other  points  in  the  Gospel.  That  Jesus  knew  God  in  a 
unique  manner  and  in  pre-eminent  degree  was  His  constant 
claim  (see  on  7“;  and  cf.  also  8»  17“). 

1  Cf.  Abbott,  Dial.  2125,  2126. 
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yivuWo)  tov  Hartpa,  «al  rijv  f v^v  pov  Tt&jfu  fnrip  tmv  vpofi&Taiv. 
16.  eal  aX\a  irpojSata  «x<o  a  ovk  «mv  ex  rijs  aiXijs  Toonjf  <td*«va 

Kol  rl)v  4,uxtlK  (*»"  Ttfcpii  ktX.  This  is  repeated,  like  a 
refrain,  from  v.  11,  in  the  Johannine  manner.  See  note  on 
31*  for  such  repetitions. 

For  riSipu,  «*DW  have  S(5<°/u.  See  the  similar  variant 
in  v.  1 1,  and  the  note  there. 

16.  SXXo  irpopoTo  ?x«  KtX.  These  “  other  sheep  ”  were  the 
Gentiles,  who  “  were  not  of  this  fold,"  i.e.  not  of  the  Jewish 
Church.1  They  were  not,  indeed,  in  any  fold  as  yet,  being 
“  scattered  abroad  ”  (1164).  Jesus  claims  them  as  already  His: 
“  Other  sheep  I  have,”  for  such  is  the  Divine  purpose,  which, 
being  certain  of  fulfilment,  may  be  spoken  of  as  already  fulfilled. 

kAmIwi  8«  |M  dyayciv,  “  them  also  I  must  lead,”  Sti 
expressing  that  inevitableness  which  belongs  to  what  is  fore¬ 
ordained  by  God  (see  on  311).  Not  only  had  it  been  prophesied 
of  Messiah  that  He  was  to  be  a  “  Light  to  the  Gentiles  ”  (Isa. 
42*  49®),  but  there  was  the  explicit  promise,  “  The  Lord  God 
which  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel  saith,  Yet  will  I  gather 
others  to  Him,  beside  His  own  that  are  gathered  ”  (Isa.  56®).. 

All  this  is  intelligible  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Christian 
living  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  it  had  long  been 
conceded  that  the  gospel  was  for  the  Gentile  as  well  as  for  the 
Jew.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  sure  how  far  Jesus  taught 
this  explicitly.  Had  His  teaching  been  dear  on  so  important 
a  point,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  apostles  could  have 
misunderstood  it.  Yet  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  show 
that  acute  controversy  arose  in  the  apostolic  circle  about  the 
position  of  the  Gentiles.  All  were  ready  to  admit  that,  as 
Jewish  proselytes,  they  might  pass  into  the  Christian  Church; 
but  could  they  be  admitted  to  Christian  baptism  without  passing 
through  the  portal  of  Judaism?  For  this  Paul  contended 
successfully,  but  his  struggle  was  severe.  Had  he  been  able 
fo  quote  specific  words  of  Christ  determining  the  matter,  his 
task  would  have  been  easier;  but  this,  seemingly,  he  was 
unable  to  do.  Did  Jesus,  then,  teach  plainly  that  Gentile  and 
Jew  were  equally  heirs  of  the  Gospel  promises  ? 

In  Mk.  (excluding  the  Appendix),  the  mission  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion  is  the  exdusive  topic 
of  the  narrative,  and  there  is  no  saving  of  Jesus  recorded  which 
would  suggest  that  He  had  a  mission  also  to  the  Gentiles. 
Indeed,  when  He  crossed  the  border  into  the  country  “  of 


. P)  comments  on^the  “  other 
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Tyre  and  Sidon,”  He  did  not  wish  His  presence  to  be  known 
(Mk.  7m);  and  when  the  Syrophoenidan  woman  asked  Him 
to  cure  her  daughter  He  is  reported  to  have  said  to  her,  “  Let 
the  children  first  be  filled,"  adding  that  children’s  bread  should 
not  be  given  to  “  dogs.”  This  may  have  been  a  proverbial 
saying  (which  would  mitigate  its  seeming  harshness);  but 
at  any  rate  Mk.  gives  no  hint  that  Jesus  regarded  non-Jews 
as  having  any  claim  on  His  ministry.  In  Mt.  (15“)  Jesus 
actually  says  to  the  woman,  “  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ” ;  as  He  had  said  to  the  apostles 
in  an  earlier  passage  (to5,  ■),  “  Go  not  into  any  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans;  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.” 

But  these  are  only  seemingly  instances  of  Jewish  particu¬ 
larism.  They  do  not  explicitly  convey  more  than  that  Jesus 
regarded  His  mission  as  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Jews ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  many  indications  that  both  Mt. 
and  Lk.  believed  the  Gentiles  to  be  included  within  the  re¬ 


deeming  purpose  of  Christ.  The  prophecies  about  Messiah 
being  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  are  quoted  (Mt,  41*  1221;  cf. 
Lk.  2®1).  The  Roman  centurion  was  commended  for  his 
faith  (Mt.  810);  so  was  the  Samaritan  leper  (Lk.  17“);  and 
the  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  held  up  for  imitation 
(Lk.  1  o'7).  The  saying,  “  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 


Jacob,”  is  in  Mt.  (811),  and,  in  a  different  context,  also  in  Lk. 
(13“).  The  command  to  preach  to  all  nations  is  in  the  Marcan 
Appendix  (Mk.  i6w)  as  well  as  in  Mt.  28“;  and,  even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  we  have  not  in  the  latter  passage  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  represents  one 
aspect  of  His  teaching  (cf.  Mt.  2414,  Lk.  24”). 

In  Jn.’s  narrative  the  Gentiles  come  without  argument  or 
apology  within  the  scope  of  the  Gospel.  Jesus  stays  two  days 
with  the  Samaritan  villagers,  to  teach  them  (440);  He  does  not 
admit  that  descent  from  Abraham  is  a  sufficient  ground  for 
spiritual  self-satisfaction  (8®);  He  is  approached  by  a  party  of 
Greeks  («»”•);  He  declares  that  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world 
(S12),  which  implies  that  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews  are 
the  objects  of  His  enlightening  grace.  And  in  the  present 
passage  (io1*)  Jesus,  m  like  manner,  declares  that  He  has 
“  other  sheep  ”  besides  the  Jews,  while  it  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  that  He  puts  them  in  the  second  place :  “  Them  also 
I  must  lead.”  They  are  not  His  first  charge:  that  was  to 
shepherd  “  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.”  He  “  came 
to  His  own  ”  (i1*)  in  the  first  instance. 


Jn.,  then,  is  in  agreement  with  Mt.  and  Lk.  in  his  repre¬ 
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sentation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Gentiles ;  and  this 
teaching  is  accurately  represented  in  the  saying  of  Paul  that 
the  gospel  was  “  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek  ” 
(Rom.  11®).  Mk.  is  the  only  evangelist  who  says  nothing  about 
the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles.  The  significance  of  what  Jesus 
had  said  about  this  was  perhaps  not  appreciated  by  Mk.,  any 
more  than  it  was  by  those  with  whom  Paul  had  his  great 
controversy.  See  further  on  n*a  12s1. 

sal  rrjs  Jwrrjs  pou  duouVouow.  So  He  says  again,  v.  27 
(cf.  rfi87).  So  Paul  said  of  the  Gentiles,  when  the  Jews  at 
Rome  had  declined  to  accept  his  message:  rots  Uheoiv 
dirtordXy  tovto  to  ciunjfNOv  tov  ficoi-  abrot  xal  &ko\!<tovtiu, 
“  they  will  hear  it  ”  (Acts  28“).  Note  that  d/toiW  here 
takes  the  gen.,  as  it  does  when  it  connotes  hearing  with  under¬ 
standing  and  obedience.  See  on  3®, 

|ua  mlpo),  n-oipvi*’,  “one  flock,  one  shepherd”:  the 
alliteration  cannot  be  reproduced  in  another  language. 

A  rendering  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  this  verse  has  led  to  so 
much  controversy,  that  the  textual  facts  must  be  briefly  stated. 
All  Greek  MSS.  have  Ik  rijs  aikijr  ravnjs  .  .  .  feu 1  votfin/, 
eU  jtoi pujv.  The  O.L.  vss.1  correctly  preserve  the  distinction 
between  aiky  and  by  rendering  them  respectively 

ouile  (fold)  and  grex  (flock).  But  Jerome’s  Vulgate  has  ouile 
in  both  places.  This  might  be  taken  for  a  mere  slip,  were  it 
not  that  in  his  Comm,  on  Ezekiel  (46)  he  distinctly  implies 
that  the  Greek  word  aikij  is  repeated,  saying  that  he  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  old  rendering  ouile  for  avkij  and  suggesting 
atrium.  Wordsworth  and  White  (in  loc.)  regard  this  as 
establishing  Jerome's  reliance  here  on  some  Greek  authority 
which  had  o iky  in  the  last  clause  instead  of  W/inj.  Into 
this  question  we  need  not  enter,  further  than  to  note  that  no 
such  Greek  authority  is  now  extant.  However  Jerome’s 
eccentric  rendering  unum  ouile  et  unus  pastor  arose,  the  weight 
of  authority  is  overwhelmingly  against  it,  although  it  has 
caused  misunderstanding  and  perplexity  for  many  centuries. 

Jesus  did  not  say  there  would  be  one  fold  (aikjj):  He  said 
one  flock,  which  is  different.  In  one  flock  there  may  be  many 
folds,  all  useful  and  each  with  advantages  of  its  own,  but  the 
Flock  is  One,  for  there  is  only  One  Shepherd.  The  unity  of  the 
Hebrew  people  is  indicated  similarly  in  Ezekiel  by  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  one  shepherd  will  be  set  over  them,  as  ruling  over 
an  undivided  kingdom,  Judah  and  Israel  having  come  together 
1  Except  Cod.  San  gall  ensis  (ssec.  ix.),  which  has  ouile  vei  pastorale 
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Troipvrj,  iroyi yjr.  1 7.  Sul  tovto  pt  o  Ilarr/p  ayam  on  iyti  n&ppi 
Tijy  tjrvxjjv  fiov,  ivo  7ra\iv  Xafia>  avrqr.  18.  ovSf'tt  typer  airrtyr  Air* 

again:  “  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  even  my  servant 
David:  he  shall  feed  them  ’’  (Bzek.  34“;  cf.  37").  The 
phrase  “  one  shepherd  ”  is  also  found  in  Eccles.  t2u,  where  it 
refers  to  God  as  the  one  source  of  wisdom. 

Jn.,  in  the  next  chapter,  expresses  the  thought  that  the 
Death  of  Jesus  had  for  its  purpose  the  gathering  into  one  of  the 
scattered  children  of  God:  ivo  tA  t txra  roB  0«ii  to  SiitrKop- 
mtrfUya  owayayr)  fit  Jv  (n®*).  In  101*  Jesus  is  to  “  lead  ” 
(dyayt'tv)  the  Gentile  members  of  His  dock:  in  nM  He  is  to 
bring  them  together  (<rwayay«a). 

17.  Sid  touto  .  .  .  3ti.  See  on  5“  for  this  favourite 
Johannine  construction,  Std  toSto  referring  to  what  follows. 
The  meaning  here  is  that  God’s  love  for  Jesus  is  drawn  out  by 
His  voluntary  sacrifice  of  His  life  in  order  that  He  may  resume 
it  after  the  Passion  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The  same  idea  is 
found  in  Paul:  “  Wherefore  God  also  highly  exalted  Him  ” 
(Phil.  s’).  See  also  Heb.  a8;  and  cf.  Isa.  53la 

u.  i  irart^p.  So  KBDL@;  the  rec.  has  o  irartyp  /if. 

pt  i  irarqp  Ayairy.  Jn.  generally  uses  ayoirov  of  the  mutual 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (see  on  316),  but  at  5“  we  find 
6  » Tr/p  <f> lift  tup  u!ov.  See  also  on  3“  2iM,  as  to  the  alleged 
distinction  in  usage  between  ayairav  and  a  distinction 

which  is  not  observed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

in  lyit  -rt]f  ^ux^k  I10"!  sc-  as  a  good  shepherd  does 

for  his  sheep  (see  on  v,  n  for  the  phrase).  The  self-sacrificing 
love  of  Jesus  for  man  draws  out  die  love  of  the  Father  to  Him. 
Love  evokes  love. 

Im  irttXir  Xrffiu  athfy.  Xva  must  be  given  its  full  telic 
force.  It  was  in  order  that  He  might  resume  His  Life,  glorified 
through  suffering,  that  Jesus  submitted  Himself  to  death. 
Death  was  the  inevitable  prelude  to  the  power  of  His  Resur¬ 
rection  Life.  It  was  only  after  He  had  been  “lifted  up"  on 
the  cross  that  He  could  draw  all  men  to  Himself  (12*2).  The 
Spirit  could  not  come  until  after  the  Passion  (7®,  where  see 
note).  The  purpose  of  the  Passion  was  not  only  to  exhibit 
His  unselfish  love ;  it  was  in  order  that  He  might  resume  His 
life,  now  enriched  with  quickening  power  as  never  before, 

18.  ouScis  fycr  adWiv  dir*  ipou,  tt*B  read  typev,  while 
the  easier  reading  of  the  rec.  text  (tt'ADW®  latt.)  is  alpu. 
If  the  aorist  typer  is  adopted,  “  no  one  took  it  from  me,”  Jn.  is 
representing  Jesus  as  speaking  sub  specie  atemilatis.  The 
issue  is  so  certain  that  He  speaks  of  His  death,  which  is  still 
in  the  future,  as  if  it  were  already  past.  Whether  typer  or  aipu 


X.  18,  80]  UNITY  OF  FATHER  AND  SON 

lp.m,  1AA’  cyit  ri6 ryu  oirtyv  air  ipav roS.  itabtr tav  lyta  Stivai  ainyv, 
nu  (ifowiav  vclW  Xafitlv  ovrqv'  Ttxvryjv  -njv  evroXtyv  IX afiov 
Traph  roS  Ha rpos  pov.  30.  ey&  not  o  IlaTyp  tv  toper, 

be  read,  it  is  the  voluntariness  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  which  is 
emphasised;  cf.  18®,  Mt.  26s8. 

AXX"  #yJ»  Tithpn  aurr|v  dir  ipevroi.  This  clause  is  omitted 
by  D,  probably  because  of  its  apparent  verbal  inconsistency 
with  5“  (cf.  5*°  7“  828)  oi  SiWrai  o  mot  votiev  &<f>'  tairroS 
oi&iv.  But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency,  af  ipavrav  here 
does  not  mean  without  authority  from  the  Father,  for  that 
authority  is  asserted  in  the  next  sentence.  It  only  implies 
spontaneity,  voluntariness,  in  the  use  of  the  authority  which 
Jesus  has  received  from  the  Father,  and  in  the  obeying  of  the 
Father’s  commandment.  See  on  519. 

liomrUr  ?x«  flciwu  oSrfji'.  For  efoi wio,  “  authority  ”  as 
distinct  from  “  power,”  in  Jn.,  see  on  1“  The  authority 
which  Jesus  claimed  from  the  Father  was,  first,  the  authority 
to  lay  down  His  life  spontaneously  (which  no  one  has  unless  he 
is  assured  that  his  death  will  directly  serve  the  Divine  purposes) ; 
and,  secondly,  the  authority  to  resume  it  again.  That  He  had 
been  given  this  latter  ifovm'a  is  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
sistent  teaching  of  the  N.T,  writers  that  it  is  God  the  Father 
who  was  the  Agent  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  not 
represented  as  raising  Himself  from  the  dead.  See  on  a1*. 

Taifnjr  tV  ^vroXriv  ktX.  This  was  the  Father’s  command¬ 
ment,  viz.  that  He  should  die  and  rise  again.  See  further  on 
Z249  for  the  Father’s  ImXty  addressed  to  Christ.  This 
Johannine  expression  is  recalled  in  Hermas  ( Sim .  v.  vi.  3), 
&ovt  ttvrois  tok  rbpor  Sr  iXafit  TTiipa  rov  irarpos  afiriw. 

He  says  “  my  Father  ”  here  and  w.  25,  29,  37.  His 
relation  to  God  was  unique;  see  on  21® 

80.  tft>  nu  A  ttotyip  iv  iirptr.  As  has  been  shown  (Introd., 
p.  xxv),  this  great  utterance  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
explanation  of  v.  18,  upon  which  it  immediately  follows  in  our 
arrangement  of  the  text.  None  the  less,  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place  if  it  followed  on  v.  29,  in  the  traditional  order. 

It  has  been  customary,  following  the  habit  of  the  patristic 
commentators,  to  interpret  these  significant  words  in  die  light 
of  the  controversies  of  the  fourth  century.  Bengel,  e.g.  (follow¬ 
ing  Augustine),  says:  “Per  sutnus  refutatur  Sabellius,  per 
unum  Anus  ” ;  the  words  thus  being  taken  to  prove  identity 
of  essence  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  while  the  difference 
of  persons  is  indicated  by  the  plural  io-pev.  But  it  is  an 
anachronism  to  transfer  the  controversies  of  the  fourth  century 
to  the  theological  statements  of  the  first.  We  have  a  parallel 
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31.  *E/3dtrratrav  rdXiv  \Wovs  oi  TouSaloi  iva  Wdo-wmv  aflrov. 
32,  avtKpiOij  avToU  o  Tijo-ow  IToAXa  ipy a  Jfirifa  ip.iv  naAa.  U  roS 
Hirpo's-  81a  voiov  avruiv  cpyov  ipi  Xt&dfaf;  33.  aTriKpUbp rav  avr<p 

to  ev  krptv  in  I  Cor.  3*,  where  Paul  says  o  dvrciw  ml  i  nrrtfav 
Iv  timv,  meaning  that  both  the  “  planter  ”  and  the  “  waterer  ” 
of  the  seed  are  in  the  same  category,  as  compared  with  God 
who  gives  the  increase.  A  unity  of  fellowship,  of  will,  and  of 
purpose  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  a  frequent  theme 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  5“* 19  i4».  99  and  I711-  “),  and  it  is 
tersely  and  powerfully  expressed  here;  but  to  press  the  words 
so  as  to  make  them  indicate  identity  of  oio-ia,  is  to  introduce 
thoughts  which  were  not  present  to  the  theologians  of  the  first 
century. 

,  Ignatius  expresses  the  same  thought  as  that  conveyed  in 
this  verse,  when  he  writes  o  mpw s  ivtv  toS  irarpos  ovStv 
iWytriK,  yvaplvos  <3v  (Magn.  7).  Cf.  8s*  above. 

The  Jews  accuse  Jesus  of  blasphemy:  He  defends  His 
claim  to  be  Son  of  God  (vv,  31—39) 

31.  The  Jewish  opponents  of  Jesus,  with  a  true  instinct, 
perceived  that  He  was  claiming  to  be  more  than  human. 

ipdoraaav  wd\iv  (id.  86»)  XiBoot  oi  ’louS.  ktX.  For  Pairs  d&v, 
see  on  12*  below.  Here  it  means  “  to  lift  up  and  carry 
off/  and  expresses  more  than  aiptiv  in  the  similar  context 
in  8M.  They  fetched  stones  from  a  distance,  that  they  might 
stone  Him.  The  verb  \t6d£av  does  not  occur  in  the  Synoo- 
tists,  but  cf.  it9. 

.  sa*  ovtoIs  3  ’ll).  He  did  not  withdraw  Himself 

immediately,  as  at  8M,  but  proceeded  to  answer  the  thoughts 
which  urged  them  to  kill  Him.  Cf.  S17  and  Mk.  1114  for 
dirt/cptWAu  used  of  an  answer  to  acts,  rather  than  to  words. 

irokxa  tpya  itaXd,  “many  noble  works,”  (tokos  expressing 
goodness  as  well  as  beauty  (see  on  v.  r  1 ;  and  cf.  1  Tim.  6“) ;  His 
works  of  healing  were  not  only  good  works  (as  we  use  the  phrase), 
*>ut  were  works  significant  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  See  on 
.  .  r  ‘  slSns,  ”  whlch  He  showed  at  Jerusalem  on  an  earlier 
vlslt- ,  ‘PT®  Jfere  Tofi  iraTpds.  This  He  had  repeatedly 

urged  (s“*  “  <f  to26). 

The  rec.  has  pan  after  ttcltous,  but  om.  k*BD0.  For 
*S«|«,  ®  has  iStSofo. 

8,4  ttoIqx  a AtCiv  Ipyov  ipi  ;  He  knew,  indeed,  that 

it  was  not  merely  because  He  had  cured  the  impotent  and  the 
blind  that  they  sought  to  kill  Him,  but  because  of  the  claims 
which  He  consistently  made  as  to  the  source  of  His  power  and 
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oltlovSaiol  Ilrpl  kuAoS  Ipyav  oi  \M(optr  <ri  hWa  wfpl  /3\a<nfn)fu'as, 
ml  on  tro  avOpan ros  t>v  xotets  oravrov  0<av.  34.  hinKpiffri  avrois 

o  Tijo-oSs  Ovk  i<rr iv  ytypa.pp.lvov  Iv  Tip  vopat  ipmv  in  ’Eyii  «tira 
authority.  He  desired  to  bring  this  out,  by  putting  to  them 
such  a  question,  “  For  what  kind  of  work  among  these  do  you 
stone  me  ?  ”  votov  directs  their  attention  to  the  quality  and 
character  of  His  works. 

38.  dircKpi6v]<ra*'  aiHu  oi  'toirSaioi.  The  rec.  adds  Xtyoms, 
but  this  is  rightly  omitted  by  kABLW®.  awocpifc)  followed 
by  the  pres.  part.  Acywv  is  very  rare  in  Jn.  (see  on  r“),  who 
prefers  to  use  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  amxp.  ml  ebrev  (see  on  i50). 

The  Jewish  opponents  of  Jesus  give  Him  the  answer  that 
He  anticipated.  They  had  set  about  stoning  Him,  because 
death  by  stoning  was  the  appointed  penalty  for  blasphemy 
(Lev.  24ls;  cf.  1  Kings  2J10*  “),  and  His  language  was,  in 
their  ears,  blasphemous,  “  making  Himself  God,”  as  they  said. 
Cf.  s“,  and  197  below,  where  the  charge  against  Him  was  more 
accurately  formulated,  lavrov  vlov  6*ov  hroiiprev. 

irept  p\ao(t>r|p.ia5,  “because  of  blasphemy”;  cf.  Acts  261 
irtpl  Ip  ikm&os  iym\ ovpai,  where  mpi  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  word  pXxur^r)pU  occurs  in  Jn.  only  in  this  passage. 

34.  For  the  formula  of  citation  Iotik  ytypapjifi/ov,  see  on  217. 

The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  82s,  the  “  Law  ”  embracing  the 
O.T.  generally;  cf.  1234  15®,  Rom.  319,  1  Cor.  14s1.  Thus  in 
Philo,  de  Iona  (§  44,  extant  only  in  an  Armenian  version),  we 
find,  “  Hast  thou  not  read  in  the  Law  .  .  .  ?  ”  quoting  Ps.  io2m. 
So  also  in  Sanhedrin ,  f.  91.  2,  cited  by  Wetstein:  “  Quomodo 
probatur  resurrectio  mortuorum  ex  lege  ?  quia  didtur  (in  Ps. 
84“)  non  laudauervnt  sed  laudabunt  te.” 

Iv  tu  vdjiu  (5|i£n\  So  it'ABL  latt.  and  some  syrr.;  but 
om.  ipMv  (t*D0  and  Syr.  sin.  For  the  phrase  “  your  law  ” 
on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  see  on  817. 

The  argument  is  thoroughly  Jewish :  “  In  your  Scriptures, 
judges  are  addressed  as  D'riV  by  the  Divine  voice,  being 
commissioned  by  God  for  their  work  and  thus  being  His  dele¬ 
gates  and  representatives;  where,  then,  is  the  blasphemy  in  my 
description  of  myself  as  wos  tov  (Uov,  being  (as  I  am)  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  God  and  sent  by  Him  into  the  world  ?  ”  In  Ps.  82, 
which  represents  God  as  the  Judge  of  judges.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  reminding  unjust  judges  that  it  is  by  His  appointment 
they  hold  their  office,  which  is  therefore  divine:  “  I  have  said 
(sc.  when  you  were  made  judges).  Ye  are  gods.”  Cf.  Ex.  218 
229-  98  for  B'riis  used  of  judges  in  the  same  way.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  one  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  Greek 
Christian,  and  its  presence  here  reveals  behind  the  narrative 
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Scot  l<m;  35.  c!  exeivovs  tlrtv  dtois  J pos  06s  0  Aoyos  rw  ®tov 
lyiviro,  xal  oi  SuVarai  Atidijviu  r)  y pa<£ij,  36.  ov  0  Bar fjp  -7 yuuriv 

a  genuine  reminiscence  of  one  who  remembered  how  Jesus 
argued  with  the  Rabbis  on  their  own  principles. 

The  natural  retort  (obvious  to  a  modem  mind)  would  be  that 
the  argument  is  insecure,  because  it  seems  to  pass  from  “  gods  ” 
in  the  lower  sense  to  “  God  ”  in  the  highest  sense  of  all.  But 
(1)  ad  hominem  the  argument  is  complete.  On  Jewish  prin¬ 
ciples  of  exegesis  it  was  quite  sound.  Jesus  never  called  Him¬ 
self  “  son  of  Yahweh  such  a  phrase  would  be  impossible 
to  a  Jew.  But  “  sons  of  Elohim  ”  occurs  often  in  the  O.T. 
(Gen.  6s,  Job  t®,  Ps.  291  89®,  etc.).  That  Jesus  should  call 
Himself  mos  roB  Oiov  could  not  be  blasphemous,  having  regard 
to  O.T.  precedents,  however  unwarranted  His  opponents  might 
think  the  claim  to  be.  And  (2)  there  is  a  deeper  sense 
in  which  the  argument  as  presented  in  Jn.  conveys  truth. 
The  strict  Hebrew  doctrine  of  God  left  no  place  for  the  Incar¬ 
nation.  God  and  man  were  set  over  against  each  other,  as 
wholly  separate  and  distinct.  But  even  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
there  are  hints  and  foreshadowings  of  potential  divinity  in 
man  (cf.  Ps.  82*,  Zech.  12") ;  and  it  is  to  this  feature  of  Hebrew 
theology  that  attention  is  drawn  in  v.  34.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  has  its  roots,  not  in  bare  Deism,  but  in  that  view 
of  God  which  regards  Him  as  entering  into  human  life  and 
consecrating  human  activities  to  His  own  purposes. 

36.  tl  {keivous  eI-mv  OeoBs,  “  if  then  the  Law  (».«.  the  Scrip¬ 
ture)  called  them  gods,”  wp4s  085  8  AAyos  toC  8coS  lyivesa,  “to 
whom  the  message  of  God  came,”  sc.  at  the  moment  of  their 
appointment  to  high  office,  which  was  a  Divine  call.  So  it 
was  said  of  Jeremiah  Ss  fyonjftj  Aoyos  rov  Oeov  vpos  avrov 
(Jer.  1*),  and  of  John  the  Baptist  iyarrro  /Wjpa  (Uov  dirt  Tuavrjv 
(Lk.  3s);  and  it  is  implied  here  that  the  same  words  are 
applicable  to  the  judge  who  is  invested  with  authority  to 
execute  justice  in  God’s  name.  The  call  of  circumstance  may 
often  be  truly  a  “  word  of  God  ”  to  the  man  to  whom  it  comes. 

vil  oi  SuWat  \u6fjrai  fj  ypa+ij.  For  Ao'uv  used  of  “  break¬ 
ing  ”  a  law,  see  on  s1B.  Here  we  should  render  “  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  set  at  naught.  ”  The  opposite  of  setting  the  Scripture 
at  naught  or  “  destroying  ”  it  is  the  “  fulfilling  ”  of  it.  See 
Mt.  517.  The  meaning  of  this  parenthesis  is  that  the  words  of 
Ps.  82*  are  full  of  permanent  significance  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  See  Introd.,  p.  clii. 

ypai-f),  as  always  in  Jn.,  signifies  the  actual  passage  of 
the  O.T.  which  is  cited  or  indicated,  and  not  the  whole  body  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  See  on  222. 


X.  36  38.] 

xal  airctrrtiXcv  eU  rov  xocrpov  ifitis  \tytre  on  BXao-tfnjpeis,  ori  ciirov, 
Ytos  toB  0EOV  ftfu'i  37.  eI  oi  Trnuu  ra  cpya  too  Ilorpos  pou,  /ijj 
1TU7TEVCTE  I*0C  38.  ft  Se  irotui,  xav  ipoi  lit/  jtiotevijte,  to«  tpyots 
tthtteu'ete,  fva  yvSiTf  xai  yivticxiyrE  Jrt  (v  ip ot  &  Haryp  Kayi)  iv  rip 

80,  Sv  4  ramp  liyi<urtr.  oyia£«v  is  a  Biblical  word,  con¬ 
noting  primarily  the  idea  of  setting  apart  for  a  holy  purpose. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  Yahweh  hallowing  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  2011), 
and  of  the  consecration  of  an  altar  (Lev.  16“).  It  is  applied  to 
men  who  are  set  apart  for  important  work  or  high  office,  e.g.  to 
Jeremiah  as  prophet  (Jer.  ie),  to  the  priests  (2  Chron.  26“),  to 
Moses  (Ecclus.  451),  to  the  fathers  of  Israel  (2  Macc.  1®).  In 
the  N.T.  oi  ijyiao-ph'ot  are  the  Christian  believers  (Acts  20** 
2619,  r  Cor.  Is,  Heb.  211  ioM,  2  Tim.  221),  a  form  of  expression 
which  we  have  in  Jn.  171®,  where  Jesus  prays  that  the  apostles 
may  be  yyiaa-fuVot  ev  In  that  passage  (where  see 

note)  He  declares  eyi>  dyta£nj  epaurdv,  but  here  the  Agent  of 
His  consecration  is  the  Father.  In  virtue  of  this  hallowing, 
Jesus  is  4  iyios  toB  6toZ  (6®*,  where  see  note).  That  He  was 
set  apart  for  His  mission  by  the  Father,  who  sent  Him  into 
the  world,  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

xal  dirt'oTEiXeT  cis  tov  Tocpo.'.  Cf.  17s* ;  and  see  on  317. 

4psts  AlyETE  5ti  ktA.,  “  Do  you  say  .  .  optis  being 
emphatic. 

Srt  stirov,  oEAs  toB  Jeou  eIjii,  This  He  had  repeatedly 
said,  by  implication,  if  not  explicitly  (cf.  especially  v.  30  ;  and 
see  s“  197).  It  was  involved  m  the  claim  that  He  made  when 
He  spoke  of  God  as  ‘  ‘  my  Father  " :  see  on  2“. 

37.  cl  oi  iroiu  t4  fpya  too  irarpis  poo,  pr)  morEiW  pot. 
He  returns  to  the  argument  which  He  has  put  forward  all 
through.  They  had  seen  His  works  of  healing;  He  had 
declared  consistently  that  they  were  really  the  tpyo.  of  God 
Himself,  whose  Ambassador  He  was  (v.  25);  if  they  did  not 
recognise  these  as  works  of  God  and  accept  their  witness.  He 
did  not  expect  them  to  believe  His  words  (pi)  viotevete'  pot  : 
for  iriaTtviLv  followed  by  a  dative,  see  on  8*1).  Cf.  5*. 

38.  eI  Si  mi  ktA.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  recog¬ 
nised  the  divine  character  of  these  ipya  of  Jesus,  they  should 
accept  their  witness  as  to  His  authority.  This  would  not 
produce  the  highest  kind  of  faith,  but  it  would  be  a  beginning. 
See  s*’**.  The  witness  of  the  works  will  convince  them  of  His 
trustworthiness,  and  so  they  will  come  to  believe  what  He  says. 
This,  in  turn,  will  lead  on  to  belief  “  in  Him  ”  (see  on  i12),  to 
faith  in  the  majesty  of  His  Person. 

La  yk£te  Hal  ytvuvHi|TE,  *  ‘  that  you  may  perceive,  and  so 
reach  the  fixed  conviction  of  knowledge,”  Stl  ir  4  irarlip 
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I  Tarot'.  35.  *Etyrovv  ovv  avrov  irdkiv  iriatrai'  kcli  l£q\6tv  Ik  Tys 
XelP°  s  abrSiv. 

40.  Kat  airr}\@€lf  1rdX.1v  irtftav  ran  ’lopSdvov  cis  rov  TOtrov  onrov 

xdyii  iv  tO  irorpi,  ‘  ‘  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father  ” 
(cf.  1 70).  This  faith  would  appreciate  the  saying  at  which 
they  had  stumbled,  *yw  ral  0  ironjp  hr  « rptv  (v.  30). 

yiv<b<nn\re.  So  BLW®,  but  SATA  substitute  irumvtn)Tt. 
But  there  is  nothing  pleonastic  in  yvSrn  followed  by  yivtoir/ojTf, 
the  pres,  subjunctive  referring  to  a  continuous  appreciation 
and  understanding,  the  aorist  to  the  initial  apprehension 
of  the  truth.  Cf.  fva  yiv<i<neovorv  (17s)  and  yiyciovqj 
(17“). 

The  argument  is  repeated  1411,  irurrevere  pot  (i.e.  believe 
my  word)  on  iyb>  iv  no  irarpt  khi  o  irari)p  iv  ipoi  cl  Si  /it) 
(but,  if  you  will  not,  then  accept  the  lower  form  of  witness) 
Si  a  ra  Ipya  nvro  vurrtutTz.  The  reciprocal  communion  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son — “  I  in  Him,  and  He  in  me" — is 
expressed  again  in  the  same  mystical  words  at  17s1;  cf.  1  Jn. 
3*  416- 

88.  IJrjToov  oSv.  So  nALWA,  but  oirr  may  have  come 
in  from  7“  or  may  be  an  itacism;  om.  B®. 

The  project  of  stoning  Him  (v.  31)  was  abandoned,  perhaps 
because  v.  38  did  not  seem  to  express  His  equality  with  the 
Father  so  uncompromisingly  as  v.  30,  but  more  probably 
because  «  Tov&uoi  (v.  33)  found  that,  as  before,  the  crowd 
were  not  in  entire  agreement  with  their  policy  of  violence. 

ircEAiv.  His  Jewish  opponents  had  sought  His  arrest  more 
than  once  before  (cf.  71-  “• 44  8“).  r*D  omit  wdXtv. 

For  ndictv,  see  on  7“ 

Koi  i^rjXdei’  in  rijs  xclP^s  airuv.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  His  escape  being  miraculous,  any  more  than  at  8“  (q.v.). 

For  the  redundant  ^gijAflcy  U,  see  on  430. 

Jesus  retires  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  many  believe  on  Him 
there  (w.  40-42) 

40.  It  had  become  apparent  that  the  Jews  were  not  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  claims  of  Jesus,  to  whom  their  hostility  was 
increasing.  So  he  retired  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  scene  of 
His  earliest  ministry,  where  He  had  called  His  first  disciples; 
and  there  He  found  what  must  have  been  a  welcome  response 
to  His  teaching. 

sol  4irijA6cv  v&Xtv  kt\.  7rdA.1v  is  omitted  by  Syr.  sin.  and 
by  e;  but  it  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.  when  he  wishes  to 
indicate  that  one  is  going  back  to  a  place  that  has  been  visited 
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ffv  Toaavifs  to  trpwrov  y3airri£*>v,  koi  cjucvcv  ckci.  4 1,  koi  iroXXol 
y\8ov  Trpos  avrov  sal  cAeyov  on  Taidvi/s  piv  mjpitov  hrotrp rev  ovScv, 
■rravra  SI  5<ro  ct?rcv  Twavj/s  Ttpl  tovtov  iXt]8ij  rjv.  42.  koi  iroXAoi 
<7riirrciKrav  els  avrov  hciL 

before  (see  on  4“).  The  use  of  ttoAiv  does  not  suggest  that 
the  former  visit  was  a  recent  one,  as  Lange  and  others  have 
supposed.  Jesus  returned  to  Bethany  (or  Bethabara)  beyond 
Jordan  (see  on  1 28  for  different  views  as  to  the  exact  place), 
which  was  in  the  district  called  Peraea;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  visit  is  to  be  identified  with  that  mentioned  Mk.  ro1, 
Mt.  1 91. 

For  the  constr.  Sttoii  Jjv  *im,  p<nrrl£wv,  see  on  1®.  Jn.  is 
careful  to  note  that  he  means  the  place  where  John  was  baptizing 
first,  not  “  Ainon  near  Salim,"  where  we  find  him  exercising 
his  ministry  at  3“. 

For  t4  irpuTov,  nD®  give  to  irpbrepov;  but  the  constr.  to 
irparov  appears  again  1214  19®. 

koi  Ipenv  lv€ T.  Jesus  seems  to  have  remained  in  Peraea, 
until  He  went  to  Bethany  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (ii7), 
i.e.  perhaps  about  three  months. 

41.  That  the  people  flocked  to  hear  His  teaching  in  Peraea 
is  confirmed  by  the  Marcan  tradition  (Mk.  io1,  Mt.  191).  They 
remembered  what  John  the  Baptist  had  said  about  Him,  and 
remembered  too  that  his  witness  had  been  found  trustworthy. 
This  was  the  reason  why  they  came  now  in  such  numbers  *0 
see  and  hear  Jesus. 

Of  John  the  Baptist,  too,  they  remembered  that  he  did  no 
“  sign,"  such  as  might  be  expected  of  a  prophet;  but  never¬ 
theless,  although  it  was  not  confirmed  by  signs  (see  on  211),  his 
witness  was  true.  For  the  witness  of  the  Baptist,  cf.  i7,  ®'34 
j27-so  j3»  jt  made  a  profound  impression. 

nD  omit  on  after  TXtyov,  apparently  not  realising  that 
in  here  is  reciiantis.  The  words  which  follow  are  set  down  as 
the  actual  words  which  the  people  used. 

42.  iroXXol  hnorcvcrav  «ls  afinSv,  a  favourite  phrase  of  Jn. 
See  on  4®. 

For  the  constr.  mtrrtvuv  tU  rtva,  see  on  i12, 

inti  comes  before  eis  a-Mv  in  the  rec.  text ;  but 
nABDLW©  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as  at  v.  40, 
perhaps  for  emphasis.  It  often  comes  last  in  Jn.,  e.g.  21 
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XI.  i.  *Hv  8c  T«  oo-flcvSiv,  Ad£apot  hra  ByfWms,  ck  t?s  it m/17! 
Mapuis  «al  M apdas  s  liiSfAtfiys  abrijs.  2.  yv  Si  Mapta  r)  aXcfycKro 
tov  Kvpiov  fi-vfxp  itai  cKjudfmra  Tois  voSas  avroB  this  6pi£lv  avrijs, 

The  sickness  of  Lazarus,  and  the  discussion  of  it  by  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  (XI.  1-16) 

XL  1.  V  Si  tk  date™*.  For  the  constr.  of  l}v  with  a 
participle,  cf.  3“  1825,  and  see  note  on  i®. 

The  name  Lazarus,  ny!>,  is  a  shortened  form  of  Eleaxar, 
-tflfot,  and  is  found  again  in  the  N.T.  only  in  the  parable  of 
Lk.  16.  Bethany,  which  is  about  2  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
is  now  called  El  ’Asariyeh,  from  the  tradition  of  the  miracle 
narrated  here. 

Lazarus  is  described  as  dir4  Bydaidas,  is  -rrjs  Kupi)«  Mapi'as 
(kD  have  ri}s  Mopws)  «al  Mdpias.  So  Philip  is  described  as 
diro  By&rtuSd,  ck  tt/v  ttoAkiis'  ’AvSpcoB  mu  Ilcrpcni  (l**,  where 
see  note).  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to  distinguish 
“  Bethany  ”  from  “  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha,” 
and  place  the  latter  (see  Lk.  10“)  in  Galilee.  But  Lk.  does 
not  always  arrange  the  incidents  he  narrates  in  such  strict 
order  that  we  can  be  sure  either  of  the  locality  or  the  time 
at  which  a  given  incident  is  to  be  placed.  It  can  hardly  he 
doubted  (cf.  121)  that  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha  lived  at 
Bethany  together.  The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  diro 
and  <k,  so  as  to  regard  dim  as  indicating  domicile, 

while  €k  -rijs  Kw/iys  ktX.  would  indicate  place  of  origin  (see 
Abbott,  Dial.  2289  f.),  is  not  only  without  corroborative 
evidence  as  to  such  a  use  of  the  two  prepositions,  but  would 
make  the  opening  sentence  of  this  chapter  very  clumsy.  See 

Mary  is  mentioned  before  Martha,  while  elsewhere  (Jn. 
n1*,  Lk.  10®)  Martha,  as  the  mistress  of  their  house,  is  named 
before  Mary.  At  the  time  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written, 
Mary  was  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  in  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion,  as  is  recorded  in  Mk.  (14*):  “Wheresoever  the  gospel 
shall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  also  which 
this  woman  hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of 
her.” 

2.  This  verse  seems  to  be  an  explanatory  gloss  added  by  an 
editor.  There  are  two  non-Johannine  touches  of  style.  The 
phrase  t4h  siipiok  (see  on  41)  appears  instead  of  Jn.’s  usual 
tov  TiproBv,  And,  secondly,  the  characteristically  Johannine 
fy  ao-fievmr  (v.  1)  is  altered  to  the  more  classical  yirfcVeL. 

The  story  by  which  Mary  is  identified  is  that  of  her  anoint¬ 
ing  Jesus,  and  wiping  His  feet  with  her  hair,  which  Jn.  tells 
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TyvoBs  ctircv  A  vo|  t)  itrffevaa  obx  to Tty  vpm  Ba.va.Tov  AXX  irnip  rys 

in  the  next  chapter.  But  this  story  is  also  told  of  the  sinful 
woman  of  Lk.  7“  Christian  readers  of  the  next  generation 
would  not  be  helped  by  an  explanatory  note  which  might 
equally  be  applied  to  two  distinct  women;  and  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  Jn.  (or  his  editor)  regarded  Mary  of  Bethany 
as  the  same  person  who  is  described  by  Lk.  as  dpraprwAos.1 
The  easiest  way  to  identify  her  for  the  reader  is  to  recall  the 
singular  gesture  by  which  she  was  best  known,  and  which  she 
had  enacted  not  once  only,  but  twice.  She  was  the  best-known 
member  of  her  family,  and  the  note  recalls  that  it  was  her 
brother,  Lazarus,  who  was  sick. 

It  is  worth  observing,  in  view  of  the  discrepancy  between 
Mk.  14*  and  Jn.  12s,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  head  or  the  feet 
of  Jesus  that  Mary  anointed,  that  this  note  evades  the  difficulty 
by  saying  simply  “  anointed  the  Lord.”  dXei'i£«<v,  pvpov, 
ixpdorrvtv,  0pt(,  are  words  common  to  this  passage  with  both 
Lk.  7W  and  Jn.  129;  and  the  reference  is  probably  to  both 
incidents,  ixpdaativ  is  only  found  again  in  N.T.  at  13*,  and 
there,  as  in  Lk.  7,  Jn.  12,  of  wiping/««/. 

Maptap,  rather  than  M apla,  seems  to  be  the  best-attested 
spelling  of  Mary’s  name  throughout  Jn.,  although  here 
rADLW®  have  Mnpm,  B  33  alone  supporting  Uapidp*  This 
provides  another  reason  for  suspecting  v.  2  to  be  non- 
Johannine.  Cf.,  however,  v.  20,  12*;  and  see  19s6. 

8.  AvdimiXav  o5v  ni  4BeX$al  irpis  afirfv.  “  So  the  sisters 
sent  to  Him,”  i.e.  to  Jesus  ;  D  bee  support  irpos  tov  TyooBv. 

■tiipK.  It  is  thus  that  the  sisters  address  Jesus  throughout 
(w.  21,  27,  32,  34,  39),  although  Martha  speaks  to  Mary  of 
Jesus  as  o  8i8do-*oXos  (v.  28),  and  the  disciples  address  Him  as 
Rabbi  (v.  8).  See  the  note  on  i89;  and  cf.  41 1319. 

:  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.  (see  on  1®). 
iv  4iXcis  dofevci,  “  he  whom  thou  Iovest  is_  sick.”  They 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  send  any  explicit  invitation  to  Jesus  to 
come  and  heal  their  brother;  “  Sufficit  ut  noueris.  Non  enim 
amas  et  deseris  ”  (Augustine). 

8v  $i\els.  So  V.  36  18c,  jrfis  avrov  (cf.  20s).  But  at 

v.  5  we  have  yyaira  o  Tyo-oBv  .  .  .  tov  Ad£apov.  There  is  no 
real  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  two  verbs.  Cf.  3“ 
S“,  and  note  on  2iu.  See  Introd.,  p.  xxxvii  n. 

4.  aJn)  ^  dvflfvcia  owe  cotiv  irpos  OdvaTov.  This  was  the 
1  Cf.  Introductory  Note  on  the  Anointing  at  Bethany  (ta1-*). 

*  See  Westcott-Hort,  Appendix,  136,  for  details  as  to  the  spelling. 
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comment  of  Jesus  when  the  tidings  of  Lazarus’  illness  reached 
Him.  It  was  not  a  direct  reply  to  the  sisters’  message,  and  we 
do  not  know  if  it  was  reported  to  them  (v.  40). 

The  constr.  irpis  tdranr  is  unusual,  occurring  again  in  the 
N  T- $n,y  at  1  Jn-  516  ajiapria  jrpo s  Swarm,  and  in  the  LXX 
at  4  Macc.  144  171,  while  tit  Sdvarm  is  common  (cf.  3  Kings 
201,  where  it  is  said  of  Hezekiah  that  he  was  sick  tit  Smarm). 
If  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  constructions, 
perhaps  “  this  sickness  is  not  rpm  S6.po.rm  ”  is  more  reassuring 
than  “this  sickness  is  not  tit  Odvarov.”  The  latter  would 
mean  that  the  sickness  would  not  have  death  as  its  final  issue; 
the  former  ought  to  mean  that  the  sick  person  is  not  in  danger 
at  all,  that  his  sickness  is  not  “  dangerous,”  as  we  would  put  it. 
Consequently  the  meaning  that  the  disciples  inevitably  took 
from  the  words  of  Jesus  was  that  Lazarus  was  not  dead  at  the 
time  of  speaking,  and  further  that  Jesus  was  convinced  he  would 
recover.  No  doubt,  the  evangelist  means  his  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  was  not  the  real  meaning  of  Jesus’  words  (see 
v.  11).  But  it  is  strange  that  he  should  translate  them  by 
using  rrpot  instead  of  ;  for,  in  fact,  Lazarus’  sickness  was 
rrpbt  Smarm,  although  it  might  plausibly  be  argued  that  it  was 
not  tit  Saratov,  as  death  was  not  the  final  issue. 

Jesus  adds  that  this  illness  had  come  upon  Lazarus 
Sirlp  rijs  &<S{i|s  ™0  9«ou,  “  on  behalf  of  God’s  glory,”  i.e.  in 
order  that  the  glory  and  power  of  God  might  be  revealed. 
The  attempt  to  give  vrrtp  a  semi-sacrificial  sense  here,  as  if  the 
sickness  were  a  voluntary  offering  by  Lazarus,  is  fanciful. 
brrtp  is  used  exactly  as  in  1“  io11,  “  on  behalf  of.”  The  issue 
of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Lazarus  was  the  revelation  of  the 
glory  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  his  miraculous  resuscitation. 
The  miracle  was  more  than  a  “wonder”;  it  was  a  “sign” 
of  v  Sofa  row  0cou.  And  so  Martha  was  reminded,  when  it  was 
over,  that  she  had  been  told  that  she  would  see  this  glory 
(v.  40). 

The  glory  of  God  was  exhibited  through  the  person  and 
works  of  Jesus;  this  sickness,  with  its  issue,  had  for  its  purpose 
Im  8o(a<j0ij  6  ulJs  tou  6m>0,  that  He  might  be  honoured  by 
this  revelation  of  His  Father  (cf.  8“  tW  h  rrarf,p  poo  o 
Sofo&ov  pt).  We  have  seen  (on  f*)  that  the  supreme  “  glori¬ 
fication  ”  of  Jesus  is  identified  by  Jn.  with  the  Passion  and 
its  sequel,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  this  too  is 
the  reference  in  the  present  passage.  If  so,  Ira  So£a<rSjj  S  viot 
toS  Sto S  wouid  mean  here  that  the  final  cause  of  Lazarus’ 
sickness  was  that  it  might  lead  up  to  the  Passion  by  making 
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public  the  power  of  Jesus  and  thereby  bringing  the  hostility 
of  his  enemies  to  a  crisis  (Westcott).  But  this  is  over  subtle. 
The  true  parallel  to  n4t>  is  8M.  This  revelation  of  “  the 
glory  of  God  ”  was  that  the  Son  might  be  honoured  or 
“  glorified  ”  by  so  signal  a  mark  of  His  Father’s  favour  as 
the  power  to  raise  a  dead  man  would  exhibit.  As  in  the 
O.T.,  “  the  glory  of  God  ”  is  the  visible  manifestation  of 
His  presence.  See  also  on  9s  10“  141*;  and  cf.  17s. 

For  the  title  “  the  Son  of  God,”  see  on  1s4  and  5“.  _  Only 
here  and  at  5“  10“  is  Jesus  said  to  have  used  this  title  as 
descriptive  of  Himself. 

6.  Moffatt  transposes  this  verse,  placing  it  after  the  paren¬ 
thetical  v.  2;  and  this  is  the  most  natural  position  for  it,  as  it 
then  explains  in  proper  sequence  why  it  was  that  the  sisters 
sent  to  Jesus  the  news  that  Lazarus  was  ill.  Jesus  was  their 
friend,  and  they  hoped  that  He  would  come  and  heal  their  sick 
brother.  In  the  traditional  position  of  v.  5,  it  seems  to  suggest 
as  the  reason  why  Jesus  did  not  immediately  leave  Perasa 
and  start  for  the  sick  man’s  house,  that  because  He  loved  the 
household  at  Bethany,  He  stayed  for  two  days  longer  where  He 
was.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a  possible  explanation  of  His  action 
or  delay,  sc.  that  because  He  loved  them,  He  wished  to  exhibit 
in  their  case  the  greatness  of  His  power  and  the  reach  of  His 
compassion.  But,  if  that  were  so,  He  was  content  to  leave  the 
sisters  in  the  agony  of  grief  for  three  or  four  days,  in  order 
that  the  “glory  of  God ”  might  be  more  signally  vindicated  in 
the  end. 

There  is  no  textual  authority  for  Moffatt’s  transposition 
of  the  text,  and  I  have  left  v.  5  in  its  traditional  position.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  v.  5  is  an  explanatory  gloss  added  by 
an  editor  which  has  got  into  the  wrong  place  (see  4“  for  a 
like  case  of  displacement).  Two  small  points  suggest  that  v.  5 
is  not  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  vv.  1,3.  In  v.  1  we  have 
Mary  and  her  sister  Martha,  while  in  v.  5  we  have  the  more 
usual  order,  Martha  and  her  sister ,x  a  sudden  change  (but 
cf.  v.  r9).  Again,  the  verb  twice  used  in  this  chapter  for  the 
affection  which  Jesus  had  for  Lazarus  is  4* ktlr  (w.  3,  36), 
while  in  v.  5  it  is  dyajrai'.  We  must  not,  indeed,  sharply 
distinguish  these  verbs  (see  on  at17);  but  we  should  expect  the 
same  verb  to  be  used  in  v.  3  and  v.  5.  It  is  possible  that  v.  5 
is  a  non-Johannine  gloss,  which  ought  to  be  placed  where 
Moffatt  places  it,  after  v.  2. 

1  This  is  the  true  reading,  but  6  fam.  13  give  in  V.  5 
T»|P  ileXpTir  atrrrp  Md pOar,  being  influenced  by  v.  I. 
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6.  is  oSr  rtKauatv  ktX.  o8k  is  resumptive,  and  looks  back  to 
v.  4,  “  And  so,  when  He  heard,  etc.”  It  was  because  of  His 
confidence  that  the  sickness  was  not  nyws  flararov,  and  that 
the  issue  of  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  He  did  not 
hasten  to  the  bedside  of  His  friend.  For  u;  olv,  see  on  440. 

3tl  is  recit antis-.  what  the  messenger  from  Bethany  had 
said  was  iaOtm. 

tAti  file  Ipttvev  jctX.  He  remained  where  He  was  for  two 
days.  Jn.  consistently  represents  Jesus  as  never  being  in 
haste.  He  always  knew  when  the  time  to  move  had  come 
(cf.  a*  ?• «). 

Jn.’s  tendency  to  indicate  the  time  between  one  event  and 
another  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  Introd.,  p.  cii).  He 
notes  here  that  Jesus  remained  in  His  Persean  retreat  for  two 
days  (cf.  4")  after  the  condition  of  Lazarus  had  been  reported. 
From  Bethany  or  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan  (see  on  i28), 
whatever  its  exact  situation,  it  would  be  a  long  and  rough  day’s 
walk  to  Bethany  near  Jerusalem,  and  the  journey  may  well 
have  occupied  part  of  a  second  day.  When  Jesus  reached  the 
tomb,  Lazarus  had  been  dead  more  than  three  days  (v.  39). 
Jn.  may  intend  to  convey  that  the  patient  was  dead  at  the  time 
that  the  message  reached  Jesus;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Martha’s  words  in  v.  21  suggest  that  she  thought  that  if  Jesus 
had  started  at  once,  He  would  have  arrived  while  Lazarus  was 
yet  alive. 

7.  Imtra  (only  here  in  Jn.)  jmtA  touto,  i.e.  deinde  postea. 
peril  toEto  implies  a  short  interval:  cf.  v.  n  and  2“  19s8.  See 
Introd.,  p.  cviii. 

After  jiaOtjTals,  ADrA  add  airoS,  but  nBLW®  omit.  For 
oi  path/rai  used  absolutely,  see  on  28  ;  and  cf.  w.  8,  12,  54. 

<tyufiiir.  This  intransitive  form  occurs  again  it15*  16  and 
1481  (so  Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26") :  “  let  us  go."  So  in  Homer  we 
have  cfye  used  intransitively  “go.” 

«*  tV  ‘louScuar  irdXiK,  “back  to  Judaea,”  whence  they 
had  come  to  avoid  the  danger  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews  (to88-  “). 

8.  *papp«;.  So  the  disciples  called  Him.  See  on  1“  for 
the  use  of  this  title  in  Jn. 

rOv  ktX.,  sc.  “  quite  recently  (rosl-  *0,  the  Jews  (see  on  i“) 
were  seeking  to  stone  Thee  ” :  cf.  71  8™. 

Kal  irdXio  i-ndyti-s  tail;  “and  are  you  going  back  there?” 
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oi  irpo<r»>irT«,  on  TO  ^ms  too  aocrpav  tovtoo  QXcira-  10.  I4v  81  ns 
xeporarg  Iv  rg  wart,  rpooKoirret,  on  to  ^ws  ovk  ionv  iv  aimji. 

For  the  Johannine  use  of  vn&ytiv,  see  on  7“.  Probably  their 
apprehension  of  danger  was  on  their  own  account,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  their  Master. 

0.  AirMpifci  ’lijiroSs.  See  on  1“  for  the  omission  of  the 
article  before  ’hyo-oSs  in  this  phrase. 

ofivl  SA8»a  mpa£  iEoik  rrjs  ijplpas ;  “Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  ”  That  is,  Jesus  tells  them  that  their  anxiety 
is  premature.  The  hour  of  danger  had  not  yet  come.  Jesus 
never  acted  before  the  appropriate  time  (see  on  v.  6). 

This  saying  is  the  counterpart  of  91.  There  Jesus  had  said 
that  work  must  be  done  during  the  day,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  postponed  until  night  without  failure,  and  that  this  law 
applied  to  Him  as  well  as  to  mankind  at  large.  He  implied 
that  but  a  short  time  remained  to  Him.  But  in  this  passage  the 
thought  is  different.  The  hour  of  His  Passion  was  near,  but 
it  had  not  yet  arrived.  There  was  no  need  for  undue  haste. 
The  “  twelve  hours  ”  of  His  day  were  not  yet  exhausted. 

For  the  twelve  hours  of  the  Jewish  day,  see  on  1". 
iiv  ns  irepiirarjj  iv  rfi  ijjUpa  ktX.  We  have  already  had  the 
contrast  between  walking  in  the  light  and  walking  in  dark¬ 
ness  (see  note  on  812  for  its  significance).  Here  this  solemn 
aphorism  is  put  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  The 
disciples  were  apprehensive.  But  Jesus  assured  them  that 
the  night  had  not  yet  come.  So  long  as  men  walk  in  the  light 
of  day  they  are  safe,  but  it  is  the  night  that  is  the  time  of  hazard. 

Here,  however,  a  mystical  meaning  lurks  behind  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  employed.  It  is  literally  true  that  a 
man  walking  in  the  daytime  does  not  stumble,  because  he  sees 
+MS  TOU  wSnjiou  Toiiroe,  that  is,  the  sun  (see  for  the 
expression  o  koV/ios  ovtos  on  9s8).  But  Jesus  had  already 
spoken  of  Himself  as  the  Light  of  the  World  (see  on  81S),  and 
the  suggestion  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  passage,  sc.  that 
he  who  walks  by  the  light  that  Jesus  gives  does  not  walk  m 
darkness.  . 

The  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  then,  m  these  verses 
implies  first  that  there  is  no  danger  yet,  for  the  day— His  day— 
is  not  yet  over;  and  suggests  also  that  danger  need  not  be 
dreaded  by  those  who  follow  Him  on  His  appointed  way. 

10.  lii*  81  tis  irepmarj  ?i>  -rrj  toktv  ktX.  In  this  second 
clause  it  is  the  mystical  and  not  the  literal  sense  which  is  most 
clearly  expressed.  For  we  should  expect  v.  10  to  run,  “  If 
any  one  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbles  because  he  has  no 
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light,”  or,  as  it  is  expressed  at  12“  (a  parallel  passage),  “  He 
that  walketb  in  the  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth  ” 
(cf.  1  Jn.  211).  But  instead  we  have  4ti  to  4us  ouk  iiro 
lv  a4r§  (not  iv  airy,  which  D  reads  in  an  attempt  to  simplify 
the  passage).  This  departs  from  the  literal  application  of  the 
illustration  of  a  guiding  light,  and  directs  the  thought  of  the 
reader  to  the  idea  of  spiritual  enlightenment.  Cf.  8l*  and 
Mt.  6**.  With  the  picture  of  one  stumbling  in  the  darkness, 
cf.Jer.131*. 

11.  rauTd  tlrrer,  i.e.  w.  9,  10,  which  but  for  this  explicit 
statement  might  be  treated  as  a  comment  of  the  evangelist 
(see  on  31®)  rather  than  as  words  spoken  by  Jesus  on  this 


sol  |wri  touto.  Some  interval  between  w.  8-10  and  v.  n 
is  implied;  see  on  v.  7  above. 

M^opos  4  +;\oS  Lazarus  was  the  friend  of  the 

disciples,  as  well  as  of  the  Master;  and  it  is  implied  that  if 
Jesus  ventured  into  Judsea  to  visit  him,  they  also  ought  to  be 
ready  to  do  so.  Lazarus  was  within  the  circle  of  those  whom 
Jesus  called  His  “friends”  (see  15“,  Lk.  I24;andcf.v.  3  above). 

scKotjMjTtn,  “has  fallen  asleep.”  The  natural  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  verb  would  be  that  put  upon  it  by  the  disciples,  sc. 
that  the  sick  man  had  fallen  into  a  refreshing  slumber.  In 
ordinary  Greek,  as  throughout  the  LXX,  Koipa<rOai  is  generally 
used  in  this,  its  primary,  meaning.  But  in  poetry  it  is  some¬ 
times  used  of  the  sleep  of  death,  e.g.  in  Homer,  11.  xi.  241 ; 
in  Job  31S  141*  2ils-“,  Ezek.  3218-  »■  ”,  as  well  as  in  the 
oft-repeated  phrase,  “  he  slept  with  his  fathers.”  Cf.  also 
2  Macc.  12“  In  the  N.T.  this  euphemistic  use  is  found 
13  times,  as  against  3  occurrences  of  the  verb  in  the  sense 
of  ordinary  sleep  (Mt.  2813,  Lk.  22“,  Acts  12*).  Although  this 
use  was  not  original  to  Christianity,  or  even  to  Judaism, 
Kotfcaa-dat  (and  Koifirj-rqpiov ;  see  Moulton-Milligan,  s.v.)  came 
to  be  more  frequently  applied  to  the  sleep  of  death  after  the 
Christian  era  than  before. 

The  verb  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn. ;  but  its  interpretation 
by  the  disciples  here  as  indicating  physical  sleep  was  no  stupid 
misunderstanding  but  natural,  and  almost  inevitable,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances. 


dXM  iropciiopat  tra  4£uim'<ro  aSn lv,  “  but 
him  up.”  is  a  Hellenistic  word, 

in  the  N.T.  We  find  it  in  the  LXX  (1 
especially  note  Job  1412,  where,  as  here, 


!  I  am  going  to  wake 
not  occurring  again 
Kings  3“),  and  may 
it  is  associated  with 


/iath]Tal  airy  K  rr  a ,  fi  KtKot/irjrai,  awflytrerai.  13.  c Ifnjttei  St  6 
Tyaovs  Trfpl  rov  davdrcv  avrov'  tKflvoL  51  iS o£av  otl  wept  Tys 
icoi /ujtreais  rov  vrryav  \eytt.  14.  Tore  oJv  direr  avrols  0  iyavCs 
jrappi)<«V  Aafapos  aircOartv,  1 5.  *al  gatpLo  81  ifias,  ha  irKrrewnfrt, 
on  ovk  ijfi-qv  fco1  IXka.  aymptv  repos  airroy.  16.  fTirey  ow  ®ivpas 

KOipaaOai,  used  of  the  sleep  of  death:  ay&pLorros  51  xotfiyfoic 
.  .  .  ovk  c^wrvurOrjaoyTai  vrrynv  avraiv. 

15.  etirav  oir  ol  (iaflrjTal  air <j>.  So  BC*@  against  the  rec. 
cm  padrfral  avrov  '  ttDW  have  avru  ol  padijrat. 

KiipM.  For  this  mode  of  address,  see  on  1“  and  13“ 

«l  K<Kolf»|T<u,  ou^octu,  “if  he  has  fallen  asleep,  he  will 
recover.”  They  understood  Jesus  to  mean  that  the  sick  man 
had  fallen  into  a  natural  sleep — not  the  sleep  of  death.  This 
was  a  favourable  symptom,  and  suggested  that  Lazarus  would 
get  well.  It  puzzled  them  to  think  that  Jesus  would  wish  to 
wake  him  from  health-giving  sleep.  No  doubt,  they  were  glad 
of  another  argument  by  which  they  might  dissuade  their  Master 
from  facing  the  dangers  of  Judsea.  The  journey  would  be  to 
no  good  purpose. 

v<M6r|v«Tai,  “  he  will  get  well.”  For  this  use  of  < nojov,  see 
on  3". 

13.  dptjKci  SI  4  irjerous  ktX.,  “But  Jesus  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  about  his  death.”  This  is  one  of  those  parenthetical 
comments  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see 
Introd.,  p.  xxxiv),  the  writer  calling  attention  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  by  the  disciples  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  They  thought 
that  Jesus  was  using  the  word  Kupaabm  of  natural  sleep, 
whereas  he  was  really  using  it  of  death, 

Atcivoi  Bi  tSolor  ktX,,  “but  they  thought,  etc.,”  ««tVos 
being  employed  to  mark  distinctly  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
It  is  often  used  by  Jn.  to  make  his  point,  just  as  an  English 
writer  may  resort  to  italics  for  the  sake  of  clearness  (see  on  x8). 

Kotp-rjtTis  does  not  occur  again  in  the  N.T.  It  is  used 
euphemistically  at  Ecclus.  46“  48ls  of  the  sleep  of  death,  but 
not  elsewhere  in  the  LXX  in  any  sense. 

14.  t4tc  our  ktX.  “  At  this  point,  Jesus  said  plainly, 
Lazarus  died  ”;  He  no  longer  spoke  enigmatically  to  the 
disciples.  For  irappijcrta,  see  on  71, 

16.  cal  xaLpw  8i’  5jifxs,  Ira  TTurr€iJir>|TC,  5ti  ouk  ijpijr 

“  And  I  rejoice  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  so  that 
you  may  believe,”  The  implication  is  that  the  recovery  of 
Lazarus  from  death  would  be  a  more  remarkable  “  sign  ” 
than  his  recovery  from  a  sick-bed  would  have  been.  The 
disciples  were  already  “  believers,”  or  they  would  not  have  been 
“  disciples  ”  ;  but  faith  is  always  growing,  if  it  be  alive,  and 
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6  Aeyd/wvos  ASujio?  row  <rw/u idijrats  'Ayuifio'  Kal  yptU  Tva 
a-eaSarmpiv  per  avr ov. 

the  Twelve  knew  that  theirs  was  susceptible  of  increase  (cf. 
Lk.  17*).  Although  His  friend  has  died  and  the  sisters  are  in 
grief,  Jesus  rejoices  because  of  His  confidence  not  only  that 
Lazarus  will  be  called  back  to  life,  but  because  this  sign  of 
power  will  increase  the  faith  of  His  disciples,  and  promote  the 
glory  of  God  (v.  4). 

Abbott  {Diat.  2099)  translates,  “  I  am  glad  on  account  of 
you,  that  ye  may  believe,  because  I  was  not  there,"  which  is, 
indeed,  a  possible  rendering,  but  unnecessarily  subtle. 

Ira  is,  as  it  were,  in  parenthesis,  explaining 

why  Jesus  was  glad  that  He  was  not  present  when  Lazarus 
was  still  alive.  For  mtmvuv  used  absolutely,  as  here,  the 
object  of  belief  being  left  unexpressed,  see  on  i7. 

Bengel  notes  that  no  one  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus,  and  suggests  that  perhaps  death  was  impossible 
where  He  was:  “  Cum  decoro  divino  pulchre  congruit,  quod 
praesente  uitae  duce  nemo  unquam  legitur  mortuus.”  But 
we  cannot  infer  from  the  narrative  that  Jn.  means  to  hint 
at  this. 

X<upv  is  not  elsewhere  placed  in  the  lips  of  Jesus,  but  He 
speaks  of  His  joy  (ij  xapa  17  tpij)  at  is11 i7lS;  and  at  4®*  we  have 
ivo  o  a-TntpuY  ofiov  \atpg  «ol  5  $tPC(<ev,  where  He  refers  to 
Himself  as  the  Sower.  In  all  these  passages,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  His  rejoicing  is  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  His 
mission.  So  also  at  Lk.  1011  it  is  said  of  Him  yyaXAiaeraro  ra 
Hvcvfiart  rig  'Ayup,  because  of  the  acceptance  of  His  message 
by  the  Seventy,  and  of  their  success.  And  the  rejoicing  of  the 
shepherd,  when  the  lost  sheep  is  found  (Mt.  1818,  Lk.  15*), 
is,  in  like  manner,  drawn  out  by  the  happy  issue  of  his  labours. 

4XA4  ayufitK  irpS?  odnlv,  “  but,  anyway,  let  us  go  to  him,” 
as  He  had  said  before  aympee  «s  tt/v  ‘lov&aiav  (v.  7,  where 
see  note  on  aymp.fr).  The  repetition  of  this  invitation,  even 
though  Lazarus  was  now  dead  and  a  visit  to  his  bedside  for 
the  purpose  of  healing  him  was  now  impossible,  seems  to 
have  convinced  the  hesitating  disciples  that  Jesus  had  some 
great  purpose  in  view  when  He  proposed  to  return  to  a  place 
where  He  and  they  would  be  in  danger.  At  all  events,  no 
further  objection  is  raised,  and  the  loyal  outburst  of  Thomas, 
“  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him,”  is  acted  on 
by  all. 

16.  BujiSs  4  Xcy4ji«ros  AiSujios.  DtOT  is  a  “twin”  (found 
only  in  Gen.  25“  3s27,  Cant.  4®  7*  always  in  the  plural,  and 
always  rendered  by  SlSvpa  or  SfSv^oi),  and  of  this  ®mpas  is  a 
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transliteration.  Three  times  in  Jn.  (cf.  20s*  21 *)  to  this  name 
the  note  is  added  4  A«yo ptvm  A Svpos,  an  appellation  which  is 
not  found  in  the  Synoptists.  This  suggests  (see  on  4“)  that 
the  apostle  was  called  “  Didymus  ”  in  Greek  circles;  if  Jn. 
only  meant  to  interpret  Thomas,  he  would  probably  have 
written  o  Ippipiverai  AiSvpos  (as  at  i*7).1 

The  personal  name  of  the  apostle  is  given  as  Judas  in 
the  Acta  Thames  and  elsewhere;  and  the  attribution  of  this 
name  to  him  led  afterwards  to  the  attempted  identification  of 
Thomas  with  “  Judas  of  James  ”  and  “  Judas  the  Lord’s 
brother.” 

The  character  of  Thomas  comes  out  as  clearly  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  does  that  of  Nicodemus  (see  on  31).  The  notices  of 
him  here,  at  146  and  so74*-,  are  remarkably  consistent,  one  with 
the  other,  and  reveal  a  man  whose  temper  of  mind  we  can 
thoroughly  understand.  Thomas  always  looks  at  the  dark 
side  of  things,  and  is  a  pessimist  by  disposition,  while  entirely 
loyal  to  his  convictions  and  ready  to  act  on  them  at  all  cost. 
He  is  a  man  of  independent  mind  who  says  what  he  thinks,  and 
does  not  wait  for  the  promptings  of  others.  Here  Thomas 
foresaw  only  too  clearly  that  Jesus  was  going  to  His  death, 
and  he  realised  that  to  enter  Judsea  as  His  disciple  was  to  risk 
the  same  fate.  But  Jesus  was  his  Master,  and  be  would  not 
draw  back  when  he  found  that  Jesus  was  resolved  to  go  back 
to  Judsea.  dire.  o8v  eujias  ktX.,  “  Thomas  thereupon  said,  Let 
us  also  go  (for  bympev,  see  on  v.  7)  that  we  may  die  with 
Him.” 

This  challenge  was  addressed  to  his  “fellow-disciples.” 
ovrpafitjrat  does  not  occur  again  in  the  N.T.,  but  as  used  here 
it  suggests  the  Twelve,  of  whom  Thomas  was  one,  rather  than 
any  outer  circle  of  pathpat  (see  on  2s).  It  is  not  implied  that 
all  of  the  Twelve  were  present  during  the  retreat  to  Persea 
or  at  Bethany  when  Lazarus  was  recovered  from  the  tomb; 
but  awpaOrjTais  suggests  that  the  disciples  who  were  with  Jesus 
on  this  occasion  were  of  the  inner  circle. 

It  is  probable  that  Peter  was  not  among  them.  He  is  not 
mentioned  once  in  Part  II.  of  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  in  Mk.  (which  is  thought  to  depend  on  Peter’s  informa¬ 
tion)  that  Peter  knew  anything  about  this  Jerusalem  ministry. 
Probably  the  Galilsean  disciples  were  often  at  their  homes 
when  Jesus  was  in  Judaea  or  in  Peraea.  If  Peter  had  been 
present,  we  might  have  expected  that  he  would  take  the  lead  * 


standing  of  the  original  Syii 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  clxxxiii. 
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17.  'EXOwv  ovw  0  lijo-oSt  evptv  airor  TcVa-apas  rjSij  yptpas 
ixovra  iv  rip  piguaf.  18.  yv  it  Bvj&m'a  lyyvs  rav  ‘Ifpoo-oAvpaiy 
bis  ajro  oraSiav  SeKaireyrc  19.  ttoAXol  Si  Ik  tSoi  ’IouSatW 

in  assuring  Jesus  that  His  disciples  would  not  abandon  Him, 
just  as  he  was  foremost  when  the  danger  was  even  nearer 
(13”).  From  the  Synoptists  we  should  not  have  gathered 
that  Thomas  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  apostolic  company; 
but  the  notices  of  him  in  Jn.  (see  above;  and  also  a Is,  where 
he  is  named  immediately  after  Peter)  indicate  that  he  was 
prominent  among  them,  so  that  the  statement  that  he  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  rest  on  this  occasion  is  not  surprising. 

Jesus  goes  to  Bethany  :  His  conversation  with  Martha 


17.  t\6& >e  ouv  ktX.,  “Jesus,  then,  having  come,  etc.”  otv 
is  resumptive,  not  causal. 

tSper  airiv  rimraptts  JjSi)  fyifpas  ixocTa  ktX.  He  found 
Lazarus  had  been  already  four  days  in  the  tomb.  For  the 
constr.  ypcpas  fx«w,  see  on  5*.  y&y  is  om.  by  A*D,  and  its 
position  varies  m  other  MSS.,  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  its  retention. 

For  the  “  four  days,”  see  on  v.  6  above;  and  cf.  v.  39.  The 
burial  would  have  taken  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death 
(cf.  Acts  s*). 

Augustine  (in  loc)  finds  allegory  in  the  “four  days  ” :  one 
day  of  death  for  original  sin,  one  for  violation  of  natural  law, 
one  for  breaking  the  law  of  Moses,  and  one  for  transgressing 
the  Gospel.  This  is  no  more,  and  no  less,  fantastic  than  the 
efforts  of  modem  expositors  to  find  allegory  in  Jn.’s  narrative. 

18.  Moffatt  places  w.  r8, 19,  between  v.  30  and  v.  3s,  where 
they  would  fit  very  well.  But  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  their  traditional  position,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  alter  it. 

V  84  BrfOou'la  ktX.  Jn.  alone  of  the  evangelists  uses  fy 
in  this  way  (cf.  181  1941,  and  perhaps  61#);  Meyer  suggested 
that  it  is  employed  by  him  thus  instead  of  the  present  lari 
because  he  is  writing  after  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
suburbs.  But  if  (as  we  hold)  his  narrative  reproduces  the 
reminiscences  of  the  aged  apostle  John,  looking  back  on  many 
years,  yv  is  more  natural  than  lari,  without  assuming  any 
allusion  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  See  on  5*. 

The  rec.  inserts  y  before  ByQavia,  with  ft“ACDLW®;  but 
*t*B  om.  v,  as  in  v.  1. 

For  the  form  Tor  ‘IrpovoXiipur,  see  on  i1*. 

&8  4ir4  otoSIoi'  Senairf rre,  ‘ 1  about  fifteen  furlongs.”  Bethany 
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ikijX.vtWai'  rrpos  ttjk  Mapflar  «u  Mapidpi,  "va  rapainidyaavrai 

is  a  little  less  than  2  miles  from  the  city.  The  constr.  of 
avo  with  the  genitive  to  indicate  distance  is  not  necessarily 
a  Latinism,  as,  e.g.,  a  tnillibus  passuum  duobus  (Caesar,  Bell. 
Gall.  ii.  7).  It  occurs  again  at  218;  cf.  Rev.  14™,  and  see 
Hermas,  Vis.  iv.  I,  ovm  yap  yv  bar  epob  cos  do-4  crraStov. 

18.  ivoXXol  84.  So  KBCDLW0,  as  against  the  rec.  mil  iroXAoi 
(ATA). 

ir  Tur  ’louSaujr,  i.e.  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  ol  TovSoeo* 
often  represents  in  Jn.  the  Jews  who  were  hostile  to  Jesus  (see 
on  1“  51®);  but  here  that  suggestion  is  not  present. 

Jerusalem  being  so  near  (v.  18),  it  was  natural  that  many 
friends  from  the  city  should  come  to  condole  with  Martha  and 
Mary  on  the  death  of  their  brother.  Lightfoot  gives  (Hor. 
Hebr.,  in  loc.)  curious  details  about  the  ceremonial  which  was 
customary  at  these  mournful  gatherings.  The  first  three  days 
after  death  were  kept  with  severity,  the  next  four  days  with  less 
strictness,  the  period  of  observance  lasting  for  thirty  days  alto¬ 
gether.  Cf.  for  the  “  seven  days  of  mourning  for  the  dead  ” 
(Ecclus.  aa1*),  1  Sam.  3113,  Job  a1®,  Judith  16“;  and  for  the 
visits  of  neighbours  to  console,  2  Esd.  10*. 

mpaptibeioSai,  “  to  comfort,”  is  found  in  the  Greek  Bible 
only  here,  v.  31,  r  Thess.  211  511,  and  t  Macc.  15®. 

irp4s  Ti]v  Mdpflar  xal  Mapidji  is  the  bestrattested  reading 
(kBC*L),  but  the  article  should  be  prefixed  to  both  or  to 
neither  of  the  names.  D  has  irpos  Map6av  xal  Mapt ap.  Syr. 
sin.  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  presuppose  the  article  in  both 
places,  and  reads  “  went  forth  to  Bethany  that  they  might 
comfort  Martha  and  Mary,”  omitting  “  concerning  their 
brother.”  See  on  v.  24  for  Jn.’s  consistent  use  of  y  Mdptfa, 

7)  Mapcap. 

The  rec.  text,  with  AC*ri®,  has  i\yXv8<iaav  rpbs  rat  sctpi 
M ipOav  xal  Mapcap,  which  ought  to  mean  “  came  to  the  women 
of  the  household  of  Martha  and  Mary”;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
genuine.  Perhaps  ras  wept'  came  in  from  [aijras  irtpt'  in  the 
next  line.  After  dScX^oS  ACTA  add  avrStv.  but  om.  rBDLW®. 

20.  The  congruity  of  the  characters  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
as  suggested  by  what  we  read  of  them  in  Lk.  io38'-,  with  what 
Jn.  tells  in  this  chapter  about  their  demeanour  is  remarkable.1 
Martha  is  the  busy  housewife  who,  as  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
is  the  first  to  be  told  of  the  approach  of  Jesus  (v.  20).  She  goes 
to  meet  Him,  and  expresses  at  once  her  own  conviction  and  that 
erf  Mary  (w.  21,  32),  that  if  He  had  been  present,  Lazarus 
would  not  have  died.  She  is  puzzled  by  the  enigmatical  words 
1  See  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays,  p.  38. 
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avT&t  rrtpl  Tov  aSeX^oC,  20.  rf  ovv  M ap0a  iuj  ^icoucrtv  art  IiproSf 
Ipxerai,  xnrrjvrtjrrev  aim#'  Mapta/i  Si  ev  Tip  oucip  IkuBUjito.  21.  «br<v 
o5k  7  Mapfia  wpos  Tija-ovv  Kvpic,  €i  iSc,  o£k  av  tbr<6avtv  o 

of  hope  which  Jesus  addresses  to  her  (v.  23),  and  supposes 
that  He  is  giving  the  usual  orthodox  consolation  (v.  24).  She 
dcp  not  understand  what  He  then  says  (w.  25,  26);  but  her 
faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah  is  strong,  and  of  this  she  assures 
Him  (v.  27),  although  she  does  not  expect  that  He  can  do 
anything  now  to  restore  her  brother.  Then  she  goes  to  tell 
her  sister  that  Jesus  has  arrived  and  is  asking  for  her. 

Before  Martha  told  her,  Mary  had  not  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Jesus  (v.  29):  she  was  seated  inside  the  house  (v.  20)  as  a 
mourner,  and  it  had  been  to  her  that  the  condolences  of  the 
friends  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem  were  specially  addressed 
(v.  45),  But  as  soon  as  she  learnt  that  Jesus  had  come,  she 
got  up  hastily  and  left  the  house  without  acquainting  the 
mourners  of  her  purpose  in  going  out  (v.  29).  Her  friends 
thought  that  she  was  going  to  wail  at  the  tomb  (v.  30).  When 
she  met  Jesus,  she  fell  at  His  feet  (unlike  her  more  staid  sister), 
greeting  him  with  the  same  assurance  that  Martha  had  given 
(v.  32),  but  wailing  unrestrainedly  (v.  33).  Her  cries  of  grief 
seem  to  have  affected  the  human  heart  of  Jesus  as  the  grave 
sorrow  of  Martha  did  not  do  (v.  33).  But,  as  they  proceed  to 
the  tomb,  Martha  is  with  them,  and,  practical  woman  as  she  is, 
demurs  to  its  being  opened  (v.  39).  Throughout,  her  figure 
is  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  her  more  emotional  sister. 
See  further,  Introd.,  p.  clxxxv. 

®5v  Mdpflo  4s  ^Kouo-fi-  Sn  ktX.  She  is  the  first  to  be  told, 
as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  an  is  redtantis:  what  was  said 
to  her  was  ’lT]<rov$  fpxeTal- 

The  rec,  has  a  'tip-.,  but  om.  6  kABCDW.  See  on  i2*. 

oOru,  “  met  Him,”  but  without  any  display  of 
emotion  such  as  Mary  exhibited.  She  met  Jesus  before  He 
entered  the  village  (see  v.  30). 

Iv  t u  oIku  htaUy-ra,  “she  was  seated  in  the  house”;  see 
on  4*  for  «iadc'£<To.  It  was  customary  for  mourners  to  be 
seated  when  receiving  the  condolences  of  their  friends;  see 
Job  28-  u,  and  cf.  Ezek.  814.  Sitting  down  was  also  a  common 
posture  for  mourners  among  the  Romans.  It  was  adopted, 
e.g.,  by  Cato  after  Pharsalia,  and  Varro  after  Cannae  (Plutarch. 
Cato,  56). 

Mapt'a  is  attested  by  most  authorities,  but  ®  33  give  Mapidp 
(see  also  12*),  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  Jn. 
(see  on  v.  2). 

81.  «tirti>  out  (out  being  resumptive)  ij  MdpOa  tPA$  *li]<rouv. 
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0tov  Stotrti 
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dScX^o? /tov.  22.  not  uvr  oTSa  on  ova  Av  ainjtrrf  tov 

Cf.  2*  for  the  constr.  Xcyttv  irpos  tivo.  The  rec.,  with 
AC*DLW®,  inserts  tov  before  liyo-ouv,  but  om.  «BC*.  See 


Kifpt«.  See  on  v.  3. 

cl  tjs  ioe  ktX.,  “  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had 
not  died.”  Mary  greets  Jesus  with  the  same  words  (v.  32). 
No  doubt,  Martha  and  Mary  had  said  this  to  each  other  many 
times  during  the  last  four  days.  The  greeting  may  imply  a 
reproach,  suggesting  that  if  Jesus  had  started  immediately 
after  He  heard  of  Lazarus’  illness,  He  would  have  kept  him 
from  death  (see  on  v.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  the  sisters  do 
not  say  “  if  thou  hadst  come  here,”  but  “  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,”  which  may  only  imply  wistful  regret. 

dirftovcv.  So  «BC*DLW,  but  AC*rA  have  iriQvr,«tt.  0  has 


22.  The  rec.  inserts  AXAn  before  mu  vuv:  om.  tt*BC*. 
Jn.  often  uses  ™  adversatively  (see  on  i1*),  and  «AAd  is  not 
needed  here.1  “  Even  now  (although  my  brother  is  dead)  I 
know  that  whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give 
it  thee.”  This  is  a  deeper  confidence  than  that  which  re¬ 
cognises  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  any  good  man  (see  9“). 
Martha  wistfully  expresses  faith  in  Jesus  not  only  as  her 
friend,  but  as  the  Son  of  God  (v.  27).  She  understands, 
though  dimly,  that  He  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  God; 
and  the  repetition  of  6  (km  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  emphatic. 
Perhaps  His  remark  in  v.  4  had  been  reported  to  her. 

Sun  &c  tAv  itiv.  Martha  used,  however,  a  verb  to 

describe  the  prayers  of  Jesus  which  (according  to  Jn.)  Jesus 
never  used  of  them,  ainir  is  often  used  in  the  Gospels  of 
men’s  ptayers  to  God,  and  Jesus  uses  it  thus  at  Jn.  1413  151* 
16s®,  but  the  word  that  He  uses  of  His  own  prayers  is  iparav. 
In  Jn.  (and  in  Jn.  only)  ipwrav  is  used  of  prayer  to  God;  and 
in  the  Gospel  it  is  not  generally  used  of  the  prayers  of  men,  but 
of  the  prayers  of  Jesus  (141*  16”  17®’  ”)•  T.°°  much,  hOTSr* 

ever,  must  not  be  made  of  this  usage,  for  the  distinction  between 
air e tv  and  iptarav  had  almost  disappeared  in  later  Greek  (cf. 
Acts  32-  ’),  and  at  1  Jn.  5“  iparrav  is  used  of  the  prayer  of 
Christians.  See  further  on  i6M.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
words  ir povcvxwOat,  TrapatcaXeiv,  and  8<i which  are  all 
used  elsewhere  of  prayer,  do  not  occur  in  Jn. 

But  Martha,  although  she  uses  a  word  about  the  prayers 
of  Jesus  which  He  never  applies  to  them,  is  right  in  substance; 


»  Abbott  [Dial.  1915)  Feters  te  take  > 
ing  as  it  were  a  last  word  on  the  subject ; 


at  14”  17*,  indicat¬ 
ion  PS.  39'. 
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(rot  6  0eos.  *3.  \cytt  airr-fi  o  TgcroCs ' Avaor/piTai  6  a&e\tfto<;  <rov. 
24.  \cyei  aur<p  7  Mdp0a  OtSa  on  avatrrjfrerat  bf  rg  d|/aard<r«  iv  rjj 
«rj[OTjj  yptpf.  25.  «&rcx  airg  6  TguoCs  'Ey<i  dpt  rj  avdorams  not 

and  her  confession  is  a  true,  if  imperfect,  statement  of  what 
Jesus  says  Himself  at  v,  41. 

33.  4wMTT^<reT<u  4  dSeX^ds  <jou.  This  must  often  have 
been  said  both  to  Martha  and  Mary  during  the  past  four 
days  ;  it  was  (and  is)  a  commonplace  of  consolation  in  be¬ 
reavement  offered  by  friends.  By  the  first  century,  belief  in 
the  resurrection,  at  any  rate  of  good  men,  was  widely  spread 
among  the  Jews  (see  on  s28).  The  doctrine  is  plainly  expressed 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (about  80  b.c.):  oi  Si  fa ftovptvoi 
Kvpiov  ivaoTqo-ovTai  cis  Joiyv  alwviov  (iii.  r6).  And  Jesus  com¬ 
mends  this  assurance  to  Martha  as  a  truth  which  should 
assuage  her  grief.  A  doctrine  which  is  trite  may,  nevertheless, 
be  both  true  and  important. 

34.  Martha’s  reply  is  not  sceptical  or  querulous.  She 
does  not  deny  the  tremendous  doctrine  of  resurrection  at  the 
Last  Day.  She  replies,  wistfully  enough,  that  she  knows  it 
and  accepts  it.  But,  like  many  another  mourner,  she  fails  to 
derive  much  immediate  consolation  from  it.  The  Last  Day 
seems  very  far  off.  Meanwhile,  where  is  her  brother?  And 
what  are  the  conditions  of  this  Resurrection?  What  is  the 
Resurrection  ? 

The  answer  of  Jesus  is  unexpected  indeed.  “7  am  the 
Resurrection”:  the  soul  that  has  touched  me  has  touched 
life;  and  the  life  of  God  is  eternal.  That  is  the  whole  answer. 
And  Martha,  not  fully  understanding  it,  recognises  that  He 
who  spoke  to  her,  spoke  with  an  awful  prescience,  as  befitted 
Him  in  whom  she  saw  the  Messiah. 

\lyti  rnlriu  ^  Mrfpda.  The  article,  which  is  omitted  by 
KAOTAW,  must  be  retained  with  BC*DL®.  Throughout  the 
chapter  (except  at  w.  x,  39,  which  are  not  true  exceptions), 
Jn.  writes  ij  iddpBa.  See  on  w.  2,  20. 

For  the  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things  in  Jn.,  see  Introd., 
p.  clviii;  and  for  the  phrase  y  ary  rjptpa,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Jn.,  see  on  6s®.  For  the  word  draoratns,  used  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  death,  see  on  3“. 

26.  lyd  tipi  ^  dvdcrroiris  itai  rj  Jug.  For  the  form  of 
this  solemn  pronouncement,  #y<5  dpi  ,  .  .,  and  for  the  claim 
to  an  equality  with  God  which  is  involved  in  such  a  way  of 
speaking,  see  Introd.,  p.  cxix. 

For  the  Divine  prerogative  of  Jesus  as  a  “  quickener  ”  of 
the  dead,  see  sal  and  the  note  there.  It  is  asserted  again  in 
the  proclamation,  four  times  repeated,  avaonjmu  avro  [tv]  ry 


XL  36.]  '*  I  AM  THE  RESURRECTION”  3 

l„xd tji  vpfa  (see  note  on  6*0 .  Here,  what  is  said  goes  beyond 
even  that  great  assurance.  _•  ir 

All  the  great  similitudes  by  which  Jesus  describes  Himselt 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  introduced  by  the  opening  phrase 
iyii  dpi,  which  marks  the  style  of  Deity  (see  Introd.,  p.  cxviii). 
But  M  dpt  i )  &vaiTTao-it  differs  from  the  other  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  a  similitude.  When  Jesus 
is  represented  as  saying  that  He  is  tEe  Bread  of  Life,  or  the 
Light  of  the  World,  or  the  Door,  or  the  Way,  or  the  True  Vme, 
or  the  Good  Shepherd,  every  one  understands  that  these  are 
only  figures  of  speech,  used  to  illustrate  and  explain  that  He 
strengthens  and  guides  mankind.  Here,  however,  in  reply  to 
Martha’s  allusion  to  the  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day,  Jesus 
uses  no  explanatory  figure  of  speech.  “Iam  the  Resurrection  ” 
is  not  a  similitude;  it  is  the  reference  to  Himself  of  what 
Martha  had  said  about  the  final  resurrection.  The  sentence  is 
comparable  to  iyd>  dpt  o  puprypaiv  wcpl  Ipavsoi  (8“),  rather 
than  to  any  of  the  so-called  similitudes;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  interpret.  For  how  can  a  person  represent  an  event  in  the 
future?  Yet  this  is  what  is  asserted,  ij  dwunww  in  v.  25 
must  refer  back  to  y  dvdaraats  in  v.  24-  Jesus  does  not  say  iyd 
tipi  irdo-TcKTK  (without  the  article),  or  identify  Himself  with  the 
act  or  process  of  “  rising  again  ” ;  but  He  diverts  the  thought 
of  Martha,  as  it  were,  from  the  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day, 
which  she  feels  is  very  far  distant,  to  the  Resurrection  of  which 
He  is  potentially  the  Source  as  well  as  the  Agent. 

“  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  Last  Day.”  That  is  a  frequent 
ilimf  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  on  6®>).  But,  if  Jesus  had 
said  no  more  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  postponed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  resurrection  to  the  new  and  heavenly  life  until  the  day 
of  the  Final  Assize.  And  it  is  equally,  and  more  particularly,  a 
doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  as  men  are  judged  now,  so 
the  entrance  on  the  tfa  atwwos  is  a  present  possibility  (see 
Introd.,  p.  clx).  Jesus  is  the  Door  to  the  Kingdom,  i.e.  to  the 
enjoyment  of  “  eternal  life  and  it  is  through  Him  that  man 
enters  into  its  possession  here  and  now. 

Thus,  in  w.  24,  25,  the  old  Jewish  and  the  new  Christian 
eschatology  are  explicitly  confronted  with  each  other.  Jn. 
never  represents  Jesus  as  denying  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  a  Last 
Judgment;  but  he  perpetually  represents  Him  as  insisting 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  present  hour,  not  pronounced  by  a 
fiat  of  external  authority,  but  determined  by  the  man’s  own  self 
and  his  relation  to  God  in  Christ  (see  on  3“). 

So  eyoi  dpt  f)  dveenwi s  is  meant  to  convey  to  Martha, 
not  indeed  a  rebuke  for  her  belief  in  the  General  Resurrection 
at  last,  but  an  assurance  that  the  “  rising  again  ”  of  believers 
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i)  {an}'  6  TKrreuW  els  c fit  Kay  iwoffdvg  {ijirercu,  26.  icat  was  0  {w 

in  Him  is  not  to  be  postponed  until  then.  If  a  man  believe 
in  Him,  although  his  body  dies  yet  his  true  self  shall  live  (v.  2  5) . 
Or,  as  it  may  be  put  in  other  words,  no  believer  in  Jesus  shall 
ever  die,  so  far  as  his  spirit  is  concerned  (v.  26).  The  consola¬ 
tion  which  Jesus  offers  to  those  mourning  the  death  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  believer  is  not  that  their  friend  will  rise  again  at  some 
distant  day  when  the  dead  shall  be  raised  by  a  catastrophic 
act  of  God  (however  true  that  may  be),  but  that  the  Christian 
believer  never  dies,  his  true  life  is  never  extinguished.  “  Your 
friend  is  alive  now;  for  in  me  he  touched  the  life  of  God 
which  is  eternal;  in  me  he  had  already  risen,  before  his  body 
perished.”  This  is  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  life  (see  Introd., 
p.  cbri) ;  it  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Paul  (cf.  Col.  31). 

Neither  Jn.  nor  Paul  discuss  or  contemplate  the  future  life 
of  those  who  are  not  “  in  Christ.”  The  assurance  of  life,  here 
and  hereafter,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  for  all  “believers”; 
and  in  this  passage  no  others  are  in  view. 

sal  ^  [urj.  This  second  clause  in  the  gTeat  pronouncement 
of  Jesus  is  omitted  by  Syr.  sin.,  and  also  by  Cyprian  (de  Mortal. 
21),  who  quotes  these  verses  in  the  form:  “  Ego  sum  Resur- 
rectio.  Qui  credit  in  me,  licet  moriatur,  uiuet;  et  omnis  qui 
uiuit  et  credit  in  me  non  morietur  in  aetemum.”  Cyprian 
appears  to  have  missed  the  distinction  between  the  two  clauses 
25 b  and  26,  and  he  may  have  omitted  et  uita,  not  perceiving 
that  the  words  are  essential,  if  what  follows  is  to  be  understood. 
But  this  does  not  explain  the  omission  in  Syr.  sin.  All  other 
authorities  have  the  words  mi  r)  {«nj,  which  are  indispens¬ 
able  for  the  argument. 

Jesus  is  not  only  the  Resurrection,  and  thus  the  pledge  and 
the  source  of  the  believer’s  revival  after  death;  but  He  is  the 
Life,  for  this  revival  is  unending.  In  the  two  sentences  which 
follow,  the  twofold  presentation  of  Jesus  as  the  Resurrection 
and  as  the  Life  is  expanded  and  explained.  He  is  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  and  therefore  the  believer  in  Him,  though  he  die,  yet 
shall  live  again.  He  is  the  Life,  and  therefore  the  believer  in 
Him,  who  has  been  1 1  raised  from  the  dead  ”  and  is  spiritually 
alive,  shall  never  die.  See  further  on  v.  26. 

That  Jesus  is  the  Life  is,  in  one  sense,  the  main  theme 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Cf.  i4  6"  14*  20s1;  and  see  Introd., 
p.  cbd. 

4  irurmluv  eis  i|if  ktX.,  “he  who  believes  in  me”  (see  on 
1“  for  the  constr.  wurrtvtw  tie,  and  cf.  9“)  1  ‘  even  if  he  die 
(sc.  physically),  yet  shall  he  live  ”  (sc.  spiritually,  in  the  spiritual 
body,  as  Paul  has  it).  So  it  has  been  said  already  (3“). 
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mu  wtorcvwv  (is  Ifii  oh  fLrj  dwoOavjj  tit  tov  cuMva'  wiorrws  rovro ; 

Westcott  compares  Philo’s  saying  that  “  the  wise  man  who 
appears  to  have  died  in  respect  of  this  corruptible  life,  lives  in 
respect  of  the  incorruptible  life  ”  (quod  det.  fot.  15).  But  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Johannine  teaching  is  that  the  privilege 
of  the  immortal,  spiritual  life  is  for  him  who  “  believes  in 
Christ,”  and  so  has  touched  the  life  of  God. 

86.  Mil  7ros  4  l&v  kt\.  The  verse  is  susceptible  of  two 
meanings,  (x)  If  was  6  {Sv  is  understood  as  meaning  “  every 
living  man,”  sc.  living  in  this  earthly  life  (cf.  ivamwv  wan  os 
{ton-os,  Tob.  134),  then  v.  26  is  but  the  repetition  in  other  words 
of  what  has  already  been  said  in  v.  25,  “no  living  man  who 
believes  in  me  shall  ever  die.”  Such  repetition  is  quite  in  the 
Johannine  style  (see  3s- B),  and  it  gives  a  good  sense  here. 
(2)  But  inasmuch  as  Man  at  in  v.  25  refers  to  spiritual  life,  the 
life  of  the  believer  after  the  death  of  the  body,  it  is  preferable 
to  take  i<bv  in  v.  26  as  having  the  same  reference,  and  to  treat 
v.  26  as  continuing  the  topic  of  v.  25,  but  not  repeating  it. 
“  Every  one  who  is  living  (sc.  in  the  heavenly  life)  and  a  believer 
in  me  shall  never  die.”  Verse  25  gives  only  the  promise  of  life 
after  physical  death  ;  v.  26  gives  the  assurance  of  that  future 
life  being  immortal.  For  this  use  of  £&■>  as  indicating  one 
who  is  living,  not  on  earth,  but  in  the  spiritual  world,  cf.  the 
saying  of  Jesus  to  the  Sadduoees,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living  (iwrw,  Mk.  12”  and  parallels). 

For  this  use  of  eis  t4v  ilSm,  “  shall  never  die,”  cf.  414, 
and  esp.  8S1. 

It  should  be  observed  that  w.  25,  26,  do  not  suggest  to 
Martha  that  Lazarus  will  live  again  on  earth.  They  are 
general  pronouncements  applying  to  every  believer  in  Jesus, 
and  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  words  4  wurreiuv  tig  Ipf.  It  is 
this  essential  condition  of  life  in  its  deepest  sense  that  is  pro¬ 
claimed  to  Martha.  She  is  asked  if  she  believes  it,  and  she 
says  “Yes  but  her  answer  does  not  indicate  that  she  under¬ 
stood  what  was  involved. 

87.  Martha’s  reply  is  a  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
It  hardly  goes  farther;  although,  in  terms,  it  embraces  all  that 
Jn.  hopes  his  readers  will  reach,  sc.  that  full  faith  which  leads 
to  life  (20s1).  She  hastens  to  summon  Mary,  who  may  be 
expected  to  understand  the  mysterious  sayings  of  Jesus  better 
than  she  (cf.  Lk.  10“). 

N«.  Cf.  2i“- 14  and  Mk.  7s8.  She  acquiesces  in  the  truth 
of  what  Jesus  had  said,  because  she  believed  Him  to  be  the 
Christ. 

xiipic.  See  on  v.  3. 
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27.  XtyiL  airy  Nat,  K vpt<‘  eyo»  irerritmvKa  on  cri  «t  6  Xpioros  o 
Ylo?  rov  ®«oS  4  ««  tot  (tocr^ov  , 

28.  Kal  toDto  tirovo-a  Airij kOcv  xai  i<fnoyj]<rev  Mo pia/i  njv 
AS «X<^ijv  awijs  \a$p<f  eioroCo-a  '0  AiSaa-itaXos  irapurriv  (tai  tjwyit  trt. 

29.  wupi)  Si  <fc  fiKBvotv,  riytpdij  Ttixy  ml  VPXtTO  1rP<i*  a{rr°y- 

iyi)  TTem<rreui«i.  With  the  perfect  tense  cf.  6®  and  1  Jn.  4“; 
ty<o  is  emphatic.  Certainly  Martha  accepts  the  word  of  Jesus 
as  true,  for  she  has  believed  for  some  time  past  in  His 
Messiahship.  on  <rt  «t  A  XpurrAs.  For  the  form  of  the  con¬ 
fession  oil  nt,  cf .  t“  6",  Mk.  8s9,  Mt.  i6«. 

4  uiis  roS  AeoS — a  recognised  title  of  Messiah.  See  on  I®4 
for  its  usage  and  significance.  Cf.  the  note  on  6“  for  the 
confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  by  Peter;  and  see  further 
on  v.  40.  Note  that  the  exact  terms,  0  xpioros,  4  ones  rov 
6mZ,  appear  together  again  at  20s1,  where  Jn.  defines  the  faith 
which  he  aims  to  inspire  in  his  readers. 

4  as  TOW  nAirpow  ipx4(i«wos.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
coming  Prophet  was  described  in  popular  discourse  (see 
614,  Mt.  it®).  Jesus  used  the  expression  of  Himself  more  than 
once  (9®  16“  1887). 

Mary,  being  informed  of  Jesus'  presence,  hastens  to  speak 
to  Him  (vv.  28-32) 

28.  touto  ciTTOvva.  This  is  the  true  reading,  with  nBCLW, 
rather  than  ravra  of  ADEA®.  Martha  said  one  thing  only  in 
response  to  Jesus’  words  of  mystery;  she  did  not  make  a  speech. 

She  called  (f$wvtj«w)  “  Mary.”  MopiAp  does  not  take  the 
article  here,  suggesting  that  the  actual  name  was  called  Out  by 
Martha. 

XA0p?,  “  secretly,”  presumably  because  she  wished  Mary 
to  see  Jesus  privately,  without  the  crowd  of  mourning  friends 
being  present.  However,  this  did  not  succeed,  for  they  followed 
Mary  out  of  the  house  (v.  31).  occurs  elsewhere  in 

N.T.  at  Mt.  1“  27,  Acts  16”.  D  reads  o-Kiwrjj,  which  gives  the 
same  sense. 

4  StSAirKoXos.  So  they  called  Jesus  among  themselves, 
although  they  addressed  Him  as  rvpit.  See  on  1®  13“  ;  and 

icai  4uwti  at.  No  mention  has  been  made  hitherto  of  the 
desire  of  Jesus  to  see  Mary. 

29.  iKtLvri  81.  St  should  be  retained  with  ttBC*LW. 
ck«Vi|  designates  the  person  who  has  just  been  mentioned  (see 
on  1*). 

^ylp9i|  Ta^i  »ai  i)px«TO  irp4t  adrAw.  With  her  natural  impul- 
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30.  ovtm  St  tXijXvOtt  0  Irjirovs  tit  -rrjv  k AXX’  tv  tu! 

tojtw  ojrou  viriywnjatv  avnji  ^  Mapfla.  31.  oi  oSw  lovSaiot  oi  owTts 
ptT*  adr^s  Iv  rfi  olr(f  ml  mpapvOovfitvot  avnjv,  t SovTtt  tIjv  Mapta/i 
on  raxime  Aw  tori;  «al  t^Xfltw,  ^«oXoi!ftjaav  ahrjj,  Safawrtt  oti 
iirayti  tit  to  puajjariav  ?wa  icXau'arj  ImL  32.  ^  oJr  Mapta/i  are 
rjXOty  Straw  yv  Tt;o-pvt,  iSovaa  aurow  ftrta-tv  avrov  trpos  TOVS  iro8as, 
Xtyovo-a  avrm  Kvpit,  tt  yt  SSt,  ovk  aw  p-m  ImBavtv  0  aStX^ot. 


siveness  (see  Introductory  Note  on  is1'6),  Mary  rose  up  quickly 
from  the  seat  of  mourning  (see  on  v.  20),  and  went  to  meet 
Jesus,  as  she  had  been  bidden  to  do.  The  rec.  (with  A®)  has 
tyttptrat  ,  .  .  ipxenu,  but  the  aorist  and  imperfect  tenses  are 
significant. 

30.  outtu  81  ktX.  It  is  useless  to  make  guesses  as  to  why 
Jesus  had  not  yet  come  into  the  village.  He  may  have  been 
resting  at  the  spot  where  Martha  met  Him  first. 

fri  is  om.  by  ADLEA,  but  ins.  «BCW.  ®  has  fcrl  Tip  to™. 

At  this  point  Moffatt  places  w.  18,  19.  See  on  v.  18  above. 

31.  The  friends  who  had  come  out  from  Jerusalem  to  mourn 
with  the  sisters  (see  v.  19),  when  they  saw  Mary  rise  up  (see 
on  v.  20)  and  leave  the  house  suddenly  without  giving  any 
explanation,  supposed  that  she  had  gone  to  wail  at  the  tomb, 
a  common  habit  of  mourners. 

k Xatcir  does  not  indicate  silent  weeping  (cf.  v.  35),  but 
the  unrestrained  wailing  of  Orientals.  It  is  used  elsewhere, 
as  here,  of  wailing  for  the  dead;  cf.  Mk.  5®  (of  the  wailing 
for  Jairus’  daughter),  Lk.  713  (for  the  widow  of  Nain’s  son). 
Acts  9“  (for  Dorcas),  Mt.  218  (Rachel  wailing  for  her  children). 
See  on  16“ 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  identity  of  Mary  the  sister 
of  Martha  with  Mary  Magdalene,1  that  Mary  Magdalene  is 
represented  (so11-  “•  “)  as  wailing  (xXaiWa)  at  the  tomb  of 

JeS&S(awrc5.  So  «BC*DLW;  the  rec.,  with  ACTA®,  has 
Xlyowres.  . 

32.  When  Maty  met  Jesus,  she  fell  at  His  feet,  impulsive 
and  demonstrative  creature  as  she  was,  and  said,  as  Martha 
had  said,  “  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died  ”  (see  on  v.  21).  She  is  described  by  Lk.  (10®)  as  sitting 
at  His  feet  for  instruction,  and  later  she  anointed  His  feet  (12s), 
probably  for  the  second  time  (see  Introductory  Note  on  is1'8). 

„p4,  tous  ,48aS.  So  «BC*DLW,  but  ACTA®  give  ,U 
Toils  xoSas.  irpos  is  the  preposition  used  by  Mk.  (5®  7“) 
when  telling  of  Jairus  and  the  Syrophoenician  woman  falling 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  So,  too,  is  it  used  in  Rev.  i1T  and  (in  the 

1  Cf.  Introductory  Note  on  iz1-4. 
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33-  ’I'TO'oSs  ovv  is  ttSev  nvriji'  KXalmxrav  koX  tows  <TWi\66vrat 
avrjj  TodSmods  ((AoiWas,  tv(0plpyoaro  ru  mtupart  (cot  iripa£tv 

LXX)  at  Esth.  8a.  But  tis  rois  voSas  in  a  context  like  this 
would  be  curious  Greek.  Lk.  prefers  to  use  mpa  (8“  ij1*; 
but  cf.  Acts  SM) 


Jesus  weeps,  and,  being  directed  by  the  mourners,  goes  to 
the  tomb  (w.  33-38) 

83.  *lr|<ro5s  o*»  As  elSer  aorV  icXoioirirar  kt\.,  “Jesus, 
then,  when  He  saw  her  wailing  and  the  Jews  which  came  with 
her  also  wailing.” 

i(-€ppt|»>t<TOTO  t<3  irreiijum.  Cf.  v.  38  ip.0ptiuip.tvos  «V 
lomtS,  this  being  the  only  other  occurrence  of  the  verb  in  Jn. 
In  its  primary  sense,  ip0ptpao6ai  is  “  to  snort  ”  like  a  horse 
(cf.  jEsch.  Septem  c.  Theb.  461);  while  in  the  LXX  it  means 
“to  show  indignation”  (Dan.  ii*°),  ip0ptpypa.  being  used  of 
the  anger  of  Yahweh  at  Lam.  2*.  A  similar  use  of  the  cognate 
words  occurs  Ps.  71*  (Aq.),  Isa.  1713  (Symm.),  and  Ezek.  21”. 
In  Mk.  14®  tvt0ptputvro  airy  carries  the  idea  of  indignation: 
“  they  roared  against  her,”  sc.  in  their  indignation  at  the  waste 
of  the  ointment.  But  in  Mk.  i«,  Mt.  9s0,  ip0pipWdptvos  airy 
and  lvc0ptpypm to  aini s  can  hardly  mean  that  Jesus  was 
angry  with  the  leper  or  the  blind  men  whom  He  had  cured: 
“  strictly  charged  them  ”  is  the  rendering  of  the  R.V.,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  adequately  represents  ip0ptpao6ai,  or  if  any 
Greek  parallel  can  be  cited  for  such  a  meaning. 

All  three  occasions  on  which  this  rare  word  is  applied  to 
Jesus  (Mk.  i“,  Mt.  9“  Jn.  ii45- »)  were  occasions,  as  we  must 
suppose,  of  intense  emotion.  The  cure  of  a  leper,  the  restoring 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  the  preparation  of  Himself  for  so  stupen¬ 
dous  a  task  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  must 
have  involved  the  output  of  spiritual  energy  in  a  degree  which 
we  cannot  measure.  The  narrative  of  w.  33-43  reveals, 
as  no  other  passage  in  the  N.T.  does,  that  the  working  of 
“  miracles  ”  (however  we  try  to  explain  them)  was  not  achieved 
without  spiritual  effort  or  without  the  agitation  of  the  human 
spirit  of  Jesus.  “He  shuddered”  (Mpa(tv  iavrov):  “He 
shed  tears  ”  (l$a(cpv<r<v).  And  the  verb  ip0ptpao6at  may 
well  express  the  physical  effect  of  powerful  emotion  upon  His 
voice.  It  represents  the  inarticulate  sounds  which  escape  men 
when  they  are  physically  overwhelmed  by  a  great  wave  of 
emotion.  And  Jesus,  the  Perfect  Man,  experienced  this  as  He 
experienced  all  else  that  is  human  and  not  sinful.  As  He 
charged  the  leper  and  the  blind  whom  He  had  relieved  to  tell 
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iavrov,  34.  «u  eltrcv  IIo5  TtOtCxart  airav;  Xtyovotv  ovtw  Kiiptc, 

nothing  of  what  had  been  done  for  them.  He  stumbled  over 
the  words,  the  loud  and  harsh  tone  of  His  voice  indicating  His 
agitation.  ‘ 1  He  roared  at  them  ”  would  not  exactly  convey  the 
sense,  for  that  would  suggest  violence  of  speech  or  of  command. 
But  it  is  nearer  the  primary  meaning  of  ivt0pipyo-a.ro  than 
“  strictly  charged  them.”  So  in  the  present  passage  “  He 
groaned  in  spirit”  is  probably  the  best  rendering;  but,  if 
not  explained,  it  might  suggest  the  groaning  of  one  in  sorrow, 
and  this  ivt0ptpyoa.ro  cannot  mean.  But  the  groaning, 
like  the  tears  and  the  shuddering,  were  the  outward  and  bodily 
indications  of  a  tremendous  spiritual  agitation  and  effort.1 
Ip0pipdpevo<i  iv  ravrm,  He  arrived  at  the  tomb,  not  “  in¬ 
dignant  ”  at  anything"  nor  “  groaning  ”  with  loud  outbursts  of 
sorrow,  but  making  those  inarticulate  sounds  which  are  the 
expression  of  mental  agitation  and  strain. 

D  has  the  variant  crapdxBy  ti j>  meipa n  As  ivfipapovptvos, 
which  d  renders  “  conturbatus  est  spiritu  sicut  ira  plcnus.” 
But,  as  has  been  said,  anger  is  not  primarily  suggested  by  the 
verb  ip0pipao0at,  nor  does  the  idea  of  Jesus  being  angry 
enter  into  die  story  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.* 

iwpptjvgcmTo  tu  nrtujioTi  sal  iripo^ev  iaorbv.  Cf.  12” 
V  'b’XV  llov  rtripatcrai  and  13“  6  T.yoovs  crapax*?  Tif 
rvtvpan.  Putting  these  passages  side  by  side,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  use  of  and  rrvevpa.  In 
each  case  the  “  soul  ”  of  Jesus,  as  we  would  say,  was  troubled. 
So  again  Jn.  tells  of  His  death  in  the  words  iropfSooco-  to 
ortvpa  (19s0;  see  note  in  loe.);  but  he  makes  Jesus  speak  of 
His  death  in  10“  in  the  words  <y™  riffypt  ryv  \ pyxyv  pov.  We 
have  not  now  to  do  with  the  psychological  doctrine  of  Paul;  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  Johannine  use  of  the  two  words 
srvevpa  and  t/tvxy;  and  while  recognising  that  rrvtipa  suggests 
what  is  Divine  (4“),  and  that  'ftvxy  suggests  the  bodily  life 
(12“)  in  Jn.  as  in  other  writers,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  differentiate 
them  sharply  in  a  verse  like  that  before  us.  The  Lucan 
parallelism  (Lk.  i*7): 

ptyaXvvtt  y  pov  too  xvpiov, 

ko.1  yyaWiaoev  to  rrvtvpa  pov  tirl  r<j>  6tS  .  ,  . 
shows  that  the  words  may  be  used  synonymously;  and  the 
Johannine  usage  agrees  with  this.  See  on  12“. 

84.  «al  ctinr  noil  TcBctcaT.  aiinir ,  “Where  have  you 
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ipXf»>  «u  3S-  iSdepwrev  &  ’Iijo-ow.  36.  iXtyor  ovr  ol  ‘lov&aim 
’I8c  77(itv  fdi’Xn  odt or.  37.  tites  £1  if  avrar  <T7rav  Ov<  iSvvara 
uvroi  i  avoids  row*  0 <f>9a\povs  tow  TvtftXov  irotytrai  La  xai  outos  pi) 

laid  him?  ”  This  is  a  simple  request  for  information.  See  on 
6*  for  other  examples  of  questions  asked  by  Jesus. 

Uyauaiv  aur£,  sc.  (apparently)  Martha  and  Mary,  who 
preface  their  reply  with  the  xwptc  of  respect  (see  on  v.  3). 

cpxDU  sal  IS*.  Cf.  Is1. 

30.  iS<i*puu€>.  &  ’ll] (row*.  «D0  prefix  Kai  to  cSaxpucrcw,  but 
it  is  quite  in  the  style  of  Jn.  to  begin  the  sentence  without 
any  conjunction.  SmcpuW  does  not  occur  again  in  the  N.T. 
It  means  “  to  shed  tears,”  but  not  to  “  wail.”  The  word  in 
Lk.  1941,  where  Jesus  “  wept  ”  over  Jerusalem,  is  ZkAjuxtcv:  cf. 
Heb.  57,  of  Gethsemane,  ptra  Kpavyijs  lo-gypas  xal  SaicptW. 

It  is  not  said  in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  “  laughed,”  while 
it  is  told  here,  and  suggested  elsewhere,  that  He  “  wept.”  But 
to  draw  the  inference  that  He  never  laughed  would  be  mis¬ 
leading.  To  be  incapable  of  laughter  would  be  to  fall  short 
of  the  perfection  of  manhood.  This  was  perceived  by  the 
compilers  of  the  apocryphal  gospels :  cf.  Gospel  of  Thomas ,  A  8, 
eyiAmrc  to  jraiSiW  pcy a,  and  Pseudo-Matth.  31,  “  Jesus 
laeto  vultu  subridens.” 

The  ethics  of  Jesus  were  not  those  of  the  Stoics,  and  Jn. 
brings  out,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  the  Synoptists,  that  He 
did  not  aim  at  the  Stoic  ijraScm.  Juvenal  finely  says  of 
human  tears,  “  haec  nostri  pars  optima  sensus  ”  (Sat.  xv.  133). 

36.  The  visitors  from  Jerusalem  were  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  Jesus  weeping,  and  said  to  each  other,  “  See,  how  He 
loved  him,”  how  great  a  friend  of  Lazarus  He  was !  Cf.  w. 
3,  s,  for  f+iX«. 

37.  Some  of  them,  however  (St),  expressed  surprise  that 
He  who  had  cured  the  blind  man  at  Jerusalem  (g*-7)  could 
not  have  kept  His  friend  from  death.  Like  Martha  (v.  21) 
and  Mary  (v.  3a),  they  seem  to  think  that  if  Jesus  had  been 
present,  Lazarus  would  not  have  died,  although  they  are  not 
so  sure  of  it.  They  are  not  contemplating  any  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead;  such  a  thing  does  not  occur  to  them. 
They  refer  merely  to  a  healing  miracle  at  Jerusalem,  of  which 
they  had  recently  heard,  and  which  they  may  have  witnessed. 

A  reference  here  to  the  Galilee  an  miracles  of  raising  from 
the  dead  (Mk.  5s61’,  Lk.  7ut)  could  hardly  have  been  resisted 
by  a  writer  who  was  inventing  the  stoiy  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
But  these  citizens  of  Jerusalem  may  not  have  heard  of  srny 
Galilaean  miracles. 

88.  That  the  article  o  is  omitted  before  Tiyrals  in  all  the 
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inoBarg  ;  38.  ’IljcroSs  dSr  jrdklv  cpf}pift<&ptvtK  *v  caurw  tpxerai  els 

to  prtjpiiov'  rjv  8i  a-KT/Xaiov,  xai  Xtdos  ivtKttTO  iw  avrQ. 

39.  Atytt  o  Tijo-ovs  "Apart  to r  Aiffov.  Atya  ahrui  y  dSeAtfai)  rov 
TtrtXevnjKOTos  Maptfa  Kvptt,  (/Si;  o(«'  T«rapratos  yap  «OTtv. 

MSS.  except  ®  and  33  (which,  however,  preserves  some  good 
readings  in  this  chapter;  cf.  v.  so)  is  contrary  to  the  general 
usage  of  Jn.  (see  on  i29). 

Again  (iriXtr)  the  agitation  of  Jesus  was  noticeable 
(fpppiplpc>>os  in  tauTw,  see  on  v.  33),  as  He  was  approaching 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  It  was  a  cave,  such  as  was  often  used  as 
a  burial-place  (cf.  Gen.  231*,  Isa.  221*,  2  Chron.  1614),  the  cavern 
being  sometimes  natural,  sometimes  artificial.  The  body  was 
either  let  down  through  a  horizontal  opening,  as  is  the  European 
practice,  or  placed  in  a  tomb  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  In 
either  case  the  opening  was  closed  by  a  stone,  which  had  to  be 
a  heavy  one  to  keep  wild  animals  out.  Cf.  20*,  Mk.  15**, 
Mt.  27®0,  Lk.  24*.  If  the  cave  were  a  subterranean  one,  then 
XiOos  (fuAtiTo  lir'  auTu  must  be  rendered  “a  stone  lay  upon 
it  ” ;  if  it  were  cut  in*  the  face  of  the  rock,  then  the  stone  lay 
against  the  opening. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  (w.  39-44) 

39.  Span.  The  aorist  imperative  is  the  command  of 
authority;  see  on  2*.  The  same  verb  is  used  of  the  removal  of 
the  stone  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus  (cf.  201). 

ij  &8cX4?l  tcpu  t«tcAeutt]k8tos,  “  the  sister  of  the  deceased.” 
«A*vrd<n  occurs  only  here  in  Jn.,  and  is  infrequent  in  the  N.T. 
(cf.  Mk.  9“).  The  rec.  substitutes  the  more  usual  teSw/kotos. 

Martha,  although  she  had  joined  the  party  which  was 
visiting  the  tomb,  had  no  thought  of  the  resuscitation  of  her 
brother,  and,  with  her  strong  sense  of  decorum  (Lk.  10*),  was 
horrified  to  think  of  the  exposure  of  the  corpse,  it  being  now  the 
fourth  day  after  death.  She  was  sure  that  putrefaction  had 
begun,  which  shows  that  the  body  had  not  been  embalmed, 
but  had  only  been  bound  with  swathes  (v.  44),  spices  being 
probably  used,  after  the  Jewish  custom  (cf.  19“).  It  is  not 
alleged  by  Jn.  that  Martha  was  stating  a  fact  when  she  said 
“  he  stinketh.”  That  was  merely  what  she  thought  must 
be  the  case. 

oitiv  is  only  used  again  in  the  Greek  Bible  at  Ex.  814,  where 
it  is  used  of  the  dead  frogs. 

TETapraLo*  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Greek  Bible  (except 
by  mistake  for  TcVapro?  in  the  A  text  of  2  Sam.  3*);  but  in 
Herod,  ii.  89  mapnuos  ytvto-0ai  is  “  to  be  four  days  dead,” 
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as  here.  Lightfoot  (Nor.  Hebr.  in  loc.)  cites  a  Jewish  tradition 
to  the  effect  that  “  for  three  days  (after  death)  the  spirit  wanders 
about  the  sepulchre,  expecting  if  it  may  return  into  the  body. 
But  when  it  sees  that  the  form  or  aspect  of  the  face  is  changed, 
then  it  hovers  no  more,  but  leaves  the  body  to  itself  ”  (Beresh. 
Rabba,  fob  ir4>  3).  The  same  tradition  is  found  in  The  Rest 
of  the  Words  of  Baruch,  §  9  (ed.  Harris,  p.  62). 

For  the  three  days  of  weeping,  followed  by  four  days  of 
lamentation,  see  on  v.  19;  and  cf.  v.  17  for  Tcraprolos. 

40.  Jesus  rebukes  Martha,  although  gently,  for  her  lack  of 
understanding :  “  Said  I  not  to  thee,  that  if  thou  believedst, 
thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  f  ”  Some  commentators 
suppose  the  allusion  to  be  to  what  Jesus  had  said  about  the 
sickness  of  Lazarus  being  for  “  the  glory  of  God  ”  (v.  4,  where 
see  note).  But  this  was  said  to  the  disciples  in  Persea,  not  to 
Martha,  and  there  is  no  hint  that  it  was  reported  to  her.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  v.  4  about  belief  being  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  vision  of  the  Divine  glory.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
reference  is  to  Martha’s  previous  conversation  with  Jesus 
(w.  25-27),  where  she  declared  her  belief  in  Him  as  the  Christ. 
Such  confessions  of  faith  are  elsewhere  (see  on  iJ1)  answered 
bjr  a  benediction  from  Jesus,  in  which  He  promises  to  the 
faithful  as  a  reward  a  vision  of  the  Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
glory;  and  it  may  be  that  some  such  promise,  although  not 
recorded,  was  given  by  Jesus  to  Martha 1  (see  on  6“  10“). 

ihv  Tn<7T€iioT]s  rljk  row  0*oC.  Whatever  this  pro¬ 
mised  vision  was  to  be,  it  was  a  spiritual  vision  that  is 
meant,  for  owropun  is  always  used  in  Jn.  of  seeing  spiritual  or 
heavenly  realities,  as  at  1“  (where  see  note).  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  “  thou  shall  see  the  glory 
of  God  ”  means  “  thou  shall  see  Lazarus  restored  from  the 
grave,”  nor  is  there  any  suggestion  that  Martha  understood 
this  to  be  the  meaning.  Paul’s  phrase  that  Christ  was  11  raised 
from  the  dead,  through  the  glory  of  the  Father”  (Rom.  64), 
may,  however,  be  thought  to  supply  a  parallel;  and  the  “  glory 
of  God  ”  which  Martha  was  to  “  see  ”  with  the  eye  of  faith 
would  then  be  the  Divine  power  which  was  put  forth  in  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  Thus  the  larger  promise  of  vision,  which 
it  may  be  supposed  was  given  in  response  to  Martha’s  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  was  about  to  receive  a  special  exemplification 
in  the  revival  of  her  brother.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  free 
from  difficulty;  for  it  would  suggest  that  the  sight  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  could  have  been  perceived  only  by  those  who 
1  Cf.  Abbott,  TMaS.  2545. 


XI.  40-43.] 

Sofav  roi  ©row;  4 1.  ypav  ovr  Toy  At Bov.  6  3c  Ttjtrwv  rjpev  roiis 
otpOaX/iovs  ivw  xot  ct7rci<  Ilarcp,  tvyapiorSi  <rot  on  yxova-a?  ftov. 
42.  lyih  8c  yStiv  on  mxvroTC  fxov  anovtis'  aAAa  3ca  tov  oj^A ov 

had  faith  (mv  ir«rmKr»s),  whereas  the  whole  tenor  of  the  story  is 
that  all  the  bystanders,  Jews  and  disciples  alike,  were  witnesses 
of  it.  But  perhaps  what  is  meant  is  that  only  those  who  had 
faith  could  see  the  inner  meaning  of  this  “  sign,”  and  discern 
in  it  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine  glory, 

4L  tjpov  our  roe  A£0or,  as  Jesus  had  bidden  them  (v.  39). 
The  rec.  text  adds  after  Aifloe  the  explanatory  gloss  oS  5"  ® 
rctfeijKws  rtlfitvos:  om.  ttBC*LD. 

Ijpce  rous  8$8oX|k>us  Sew.  This  is  a  natural  prelude  to  prayer 
or  thanksgiving:  cf.  Ps.  tat1  ?pct  rots  o<^@aA/tovs  pou  cis  to 
opi;,  and  Lk.  r8u.  So,  again,  did  Jesus  “lift  up  His  eyes  ” 
before  His  great  high-priestly  prayer  (171);  and,  as  the 
Synoptists  tell  (Mk.  6"),  before  the  blessing  of  the  loaves, 
although  Jn.  omits  this  detail  (see  note  on  6U).  “  To  lift  the 

eyes  ”  is  used  more  generally  of  any  careful  or  deliberate 
gaze  (see  on  4®  6s). 

ku\  direr  TTaTcp.  It  was  thus  that  Jesus  began  His  own 
prayers  or  thanksgivings,  even  as  He  taught  men  to  begin  with 
“  Our  Father.”  Other  instances  in  Jn.  are  i2n  171;  and  in 
the  Synoptists,  Mk.  14s*,  Lk.  22“  (cf.  Mt.  26s6),  Lk.  10“ 
(Mt.  n“),  and  Lk.  23s4- 44  He  does  not  say  “  Our  Father," 
but  “  My  Father  ”  (see  on  517),  or  “  Father,”  simply,  as  here; 
for  His  relation  to  the  Eternal  Godhead  is  different  from  that 
of  men  in  general.  Bengel’s  comment  on  the  simple  invoca¬ 
tion  7TciTcp  (at  171)  is  suggestive :  “  nomina  dei  non  sunt 
cumulanda  in  oratione.” 

cdxapurru  coi.  For  t&xapurniv  in  Jn.,  see  on  6U, 
bn  ^Koucrds  (iou,  “  because  Thou  didst  hear  me,”  the  aor. 
indicating  some  definite  act  of  prayer,  whether  spoken  or  only 
mental,  perhaps  before  v.  4.  He  gives  thanks  before  the 
visible  answer  to  His  prayer,  because  He  is  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  issue.  His  prayers  were  always  directed  to  the  realisation 
of  the  Father’s  will  (5“),  and  this  cannot  be  frustrated  (see 
on  1228). 

For  oKavetv  with  a  gen.  case  as  connoting  sympathetic  or 
appreciative  hearing,  see  on  3*. 

43.  lyb>  tfW  ktA.  ,  “  But  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me 
always.”  This’  is  a  phase  of  Jesus’  consciousness  of  Himself 
as  in  unique  relation  with  the  Father,  which  appears  all  through 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  which  is  most  explicitly  stated  in  the 
words  iyit  ral  0  ir arljp  f v  eo/uv  (10®). 

We  examine,  first,  the  rec.  reading  dAAa  Sia  nr  o^Aor  tov 
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rw  napeorwrd  pot  woiS,  tva  mtmvtrwiv  on  <rv  pc  dm'oruXas. 

TrcpieoTmra  «Tnw,  “  but  for  the  sake  of  the  crowd  standing  round, 
X  said  it ”  |  l.e.  He  said  aloud  <joi  on  ^cavmis  pov, 

not  merely  because  of  thankfulness  to  His  Father  for  an  answer 
to  His  prayer  (for  of  this  He  had  been  sure),  but  because 
He  wished  the  bystanders  to  appreciate  the  true  secret  of  His 
power.  The  prayer  of  Elijah,  “  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  that  this 
people  may  know  that  thou  art  God  ”  (i  Kings  18*7),  is  not 
a  true  parallel,  for  Elijah  had  not  the  certainly  of  his  prayer 
being  answered  as  he  wished,  that  Jesus  had.  See,  however, 
12*1,  where  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  voice  from 
heaven  was  not  for  His  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  wondering 
crowd;  and  cf.  1713.  Ira  martucrwm'  3ti  ai  pt  dmforeiXos, 
“  that  they  might  believe  (cf.  17s-  “)  that  thou  hast  sent  me.” 
This,  according  to  the  rec.  text,  was  the  purpose  with  which 
Jesus  had  uttered  aloud  His  thanksgiving  and  His  assurance 
that  the  Father  always  heard  Him,  sc.  that  He  might  fix  the 
attention  of  the  bystanders  upon  His  claim,  that  He  was 
“  sent  ”  by  the  Father  (see  on  317;  and  cf.  6”).  For  the 
reiterated  claim,  ov  pc  awarraXac,  cf.  17s*  «■  **■  *  It  is 

difficult  to  accept  the  rec.  text  as  exactly  representing  the 
motive  behind  the  words  ei-^apiarm  trot  on  rjitoijo-as  pov.  With¬ 
out  the  addition  of  v.  42,  these  words  commend  themselves  to 
every  reader  as  a  sublime  expression  of  thankfulness.  But  v.  42 
represents  them  as  having  been  uttered  in  order  to  impress  the 
crowd.  Perhaps  we  might  take  v.  42  as  a  comment  or  inter¬ 
pretative  gloss  of  the  evangelist  rather  than  as  a  saying  of 
Jesus.1 

Probably,  however,  the  rec.  text  is  corrupt.  In  one  uncial 
(®)  there  is  a  variant  reading  which  we  take  to  represent  the 
original,  viz.:  ttb  t4i-  b/Xov  -rbr  wapctrrini  pot  iroiS,  Iwi  ktX. 

First,  TrapE<nwTo  is  read  not  only  by  @  and  the  allied  cursive 
28,  but  also  by  235  and  the  ninth-century  uncial  A.  Further, 
the  Vulgate  G  has  adstantem,  not  circumslaniem  (which 
is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  rec.  irepi«nwa).  Again, 
■KipdaTavat  is  never  used  by  Jn.  elsewhere,  and  in  N.T.  only 
at  Acts  25?  “to  surround  him”  (used  transitively),  and  at 
2  Tim.  21*,  Tit.  f  “  to  shun  while  Jn.  has  rapttmjKtbs  at 
182*  and  trapfinwa  at  tg28.  For  sra.pi<m)pt  followed  by  a 
dative  (as  in  n-apcoTami  pot),  cf.  Acts  i10  9s*  27**.  On  all 
grounds,  TraptorCnd  poi,  “  standing  by  me,”  is  preferable  to 
Tr«pieoTWTa,  “  standing  round,”  which  would  be  a  unique 
instance  in  the  N.T.  of  this  intransitive  sense. 

1  See  Carrie.  The  Beloved  Disciple ,  pp.  19,  198,  for  a  similar  ex- 


Secondfy,  the  reading  of  ®,  moittouo,  might  readily  be 
corrupted  into  the  rec.  cition;  and  the  verb  x-otfi  gives  us  a 
meaning  as  unexceptionable  as  chror  is  difficult.  At  5“ 
Jesus  says  TO  ipya  &  erotih  paprvpct  irtpl  ip oS  on  o  woryp  pc 
aTcioTaXeiv  (cf.  also  io*5-  ss).  And  so  here,  reading  rroiS,  we 
translate  “  because  of  the  multitude  standing  by  I  do  it,  that 
they  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me.”  There  is  thus 
no  intimation  that  the  thanksgiving  of  Jesus  in  v.  41  was 
uttered  only  to  impress  the  bystanders.  The  words  of  v.  4t 
were  the  inmost  expression  of  His  personal  life.  Rather  in 
v.  42  does  He  speak  of  the  purpose  with  which  He  is  about 
to  perform  the  sign  that  will  convince  the  onlookers  of  His 
Divine  mission. 

The  only  authority,  as  it  seems,  corroborating  votSi,  the 
reading  of  0,  is  the  Armenian  version,  which,  for  the  widely 
attested  “  I  said  it,”  gives  “  I  do  it.”  This  appears  also  in 
two  Armenian  MSS.  of  Ephraem’s  Commentary  on  Tatian’s 
Diatessaron /  as  well  as  in  a  homily  on  the  Raising  of  Lazarus 
ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  part  of  which  is  extant  only  in 
Armenian.*  The  text  of  ®  (whose  home  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Armenia)  has  been  thought  to  show  special  affinities 
to  the  Armenian  version;  *  and  it  is  possible  that  “  I  do  it” 
in  Jn.  it42  has  been  taken  over  by  an  Armenian  (or  Georgian4) 
scribe  from  the  version  with  which  he  was  most  familiar,  not 
only  in  ®,  but  in  Ephraem’s  Commentary  and  in  the  Hippolytus 
homily.  If  this  be  so,  the  reading  trot w  has  its  roots  in  the 
Armenian  version,  the  sources  of  which  are  imperfectly 
known. 

It  has  been  shown 5  that  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Gospels  rests  in  part  on  the  Old  Syriac.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  Syriac  gives  no  support  to  rroUS,  the  Armenian 
deserting  the  Syriac  here  as  in  other  instances;  *  and  it  is 
probable  that  here  some  Greek  authority  is  behind  the  Armenian 
vulgate. 

The  attestation  of  irapcorwTi  fioi.  ttoiw  is  undoubtedly  weak, 
but  the  phrase  could  so  readily  be  corrupted  into  wc/ncarSm 
throe  (which  has  the  non-Johannine  -tptto-rSrra  as  well  as  the 
disconcerting  chrov),  that  ■rapeormrd  pot  woiffl  has  been  adopted 
in  this  edition  as  probably  the  original  Greek. 

■  See  Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson's  Appendix  to  Hamtyn  Hill’s  Earliest  Life 
of  Christ,  etc.,  p.  367.  to  which  he  has  kindly  directed  me. 

2  See  Pitra,  Analecta  Sacra,  ii.  pp.  226-230,  or  Achelis’s  edition  of 
Hippolytus,  Kleinere  Schriften,  p.  224. 

•See  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  86 f. 

1  See  Blake,  Harvard  Theological  Review  for  July  1923. 

‘  By  J.  A.  Robinson,  Eulhaliana,  p.  73  t 

*  Streeter,  loc.  cit.  p.  89. 
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43-  Kal  r avra.  eliritv  <fi  anrg  pe yaAg  inpavyairev  A  of  ape,  Srvpo  rfu. 

43.  4><uwj  fieyaXr/  tKpavyajrtv  ktX.  As  in  the  Synoptic  accounts 
of  the  raising  of  Jairus’  daughter  (Mk.  5"-)  and  of  the 
widow  of  Nain’s  son  (Lk.  7U),  the  dead  person  was  recalled 
to  life  by  an  authoritative  command  from  Jesus  Himself. 
This  is  repeated  with  emphasis  at  1217.  It  is  His  voice  which, 
being  heard  by  the  dead  as  addressing  them  personally,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  effective  instrument  of  their  resurrection  (cf. 
$“•  “)• 

The  verb  xpavyofcw  occurs  only  once  in  the  LXX,  and 
there,  as  here,  is  associated  with  “a  loud  voice”;  o  Ws 
eepavyaa-e  t/xarfi  peyaXy  (Ezra  3’®)  describes  the  joyful  shouts  of 
the  people.  The  verb  is  found  in  the  N.T.  (in  the  best  texts) 
only  in  Jn.,  who  has  it  six  times  (cf.  I21*  18“  19s- ia- 1S),  and  at 
Mt.  1  a”,  where  the  words  of  Isa.  421  are  rendered  “He  shall 
not  cry  aloud  ”  (0 hSi  epavyaaei).1  It  is  only  here  that  the  verb 
is  used  of  an  utterance  of  Jesus. 

Two  of  the  Words  from  the  Cross  are  said  to  have  been 
uttered  pc yoXjj  (Mk.  is**-  *);  and  in  Rev.  i1#  the  voice 

of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  is  described  as  tfxovrj  peyaXrj,  as  is 
also  (Mt.  24s1)  the  voice  of  the  Trumpet  at  the  coming  in  glory 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Cf.  Rev.  21*.  Jn.  represents  the  voice 
of  Jesus  when  He  summoned  Lazarus  from  the  grave  as  in  like 
manner  “  a  great  voice.” 

Adfau  (note  the  personal  call),  8e5po  c(u,  hue  foras,  “  Come 
out.”  otvpo  occurs  only  here  in  Jn. 

44.  The  rec.  text,  with  KAC*WrA@,  prefixes  «u  to 

but  om.  BC*L.  The  absence  of  a  conjunction  is  quite  in  Jn.’s 
manner. 

The  dead  body  had  been  bound  as  to  feet  and  hands  with 
swathes  (cf.  1940),  and  the  face  had  been  bound  with  a  napkin 
(cf.  207),  after  the  Jewish  custom.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to 
how  the  evangelist  means  us  to  understand  the  emergence 
from  the  tomb.  The  bandages  would,  seemingly,  forbid  the 
free  use  of  the  limbs;  and  they  had  to  be  loosened  (Aurora 
aflni*)  as  soon  as  Lazarus  appeared. 

The  word  Ktipia  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible  only 
at  Prov.  71*,  where  it  stands  for  part  of  the  covering  of  a  bed. 
Moulton-Milligan  (r.».)  note  its  occurrence  in  the  form  e^pla 
in  a  medical  papyrus.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning  here,  sc.  ‘  ‘  bandage  ”  or  “  swathe.” 

For  3+lS,  see  on  7“ 

o-ovSapioy  is  a  Latin  word,  “  a  napkin  it  occurs  again  in 
N.T.  at  20’,  Lk.  19“  Acts  19”  K 

1  Cf.  Abbott,  Dial.  17524. 
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RAISING  OF  LAZARUS 
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44,  «£$A0tv  o  TcdnjKoJS  SeStptvos  row  jroSas  mu  rat  Xe‘P“s  "CtpcaK, 
ml  r)  oi^is  a irrov  erovSapup  TtpuSiSiro.  Xeyei  adroit  &  ’ItjroSs 
Avrora  avror  sat  a<f>ere  avrov  farayttv. 

45.  II0AA0I  ovr  Ik  tSv  TovSaiW,  o!  IXBovrtc  irpos  rtjv  Maptap 

BC*L  have  S+ara  afirdv.  ttADTA  om.  avrov.  0  has 
Mo-are  avrov. 

For  itrayuv,  see  on  7s3:  S+et«  airJv  fimtyaiv  is  equivalent 
to  “  let  him  go  home.”  This  simple  and  kindly  counsel  is 
comparable  with  that  of  Mk.  5**  ;  cf.  also  Lk.  715. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  few  are  the  apocryphal  legends  about 
Lazarus.  A  priori,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  pious 
fancy  would  have  delighted  in  depicting  his  experiences  in  the 
unseen  world,  and  his  sayings  when  he  was  restored  to  earth. 
But  there  is  little  of  the  kind.  Epiphanius  says  that  among  the 
traditions  with  which  he  was  familiar,  there  was  one  which 
gave  the  age  of  Lazarus  at  thirty,  and  alleged  that  he  lived 
for  thirty  years  longer  after  his  resuscitation  (Hecr.  lxvi.  34). 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  that.  The  grim  legend  (cited 
by  Trench,  without  giving  his  authority)  that  after  Lazarus 
returned  from  the  tomb,  he  was  never  known  to  smile,  is 
probably  a  mediaeval  fancy.  The  Anaphora  of  Pilate  (B  5) 
says  that  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead  on  a  Sabbath  day, 
an  idea  which  is  probably  due  to  imperfect  recollection  of  the 
healings  in  cc.  5  and  9.  A  Sahidic  sermon  in  F.  Robinson’s 
Coptic  Apocryphal  Gospels,  p.  170  f.,  represents  the  miracle  as 
having  been  wrought  by  Jesus  in  order  to  convince  Thomas, 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  man  raised  from  the  grave; 
and  that  Jesus  told  him  that  His  action  in  calling  Lazarus 
forth  was  a  figure  of  what  would  happen  at  the  Resurrection 
cm  the  Last  Day. 

The  impression  made  on  the  bystanders  {w.  45,  46) 

45.  Many  of  the  spectators  became  believers  in  Jesus 
because  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (cf.  1211),  just  as  many  had 
become  believers  after  former  healings  (7*1).  Some  of  them 
reported  the  story  to  the  Pharisees, 

iroXXol  ouv  Ik  tuk  ’louSaiur,  ot  i\Q6vre$  kt\.  must  be 
tendered  “  many,  therefore,  of  the  Jews,  sc.  those  who  had 
come  to  Mary  (w.  19,  31),  and  had  seen  what  He  did,  believed 
on  Him.”  The  “  many  ”  are  defined  as  those  who  had  come 

fXStSvTcs  reads  row  cAdovriov,  altering  the  sense, 
which  then  would  be  that  many  of  the  Jews  who  had  come 
to  visit  the  sisters  believed  on  Jesus  in  consequenoe  of  the 
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XI.  47-48.]  ANXIETY  OF  THE  SANHEDRIM 


«u  Oaura/uum  o  hroiija'cy,  HnWomw  tJs  adrov  46.  rivis  Si  i( 
ahrmy  LnjXflov  irpos  Tois  Qapuratom  ml  «arav  ovtok  a  ivatijutv 

47.  Suvyyayov  ovv  a!  dpxicpiis  mu  ot  $a purau>i  <rvvt Spiov,  mi 


miracle,  but  not  all  of  them.  Some  (v.  46)  went  off  to  report 
it  to  the  Pharisees,  the  implication  being  that  they  were  not 
among  those  who  believed  in  Him,  and  that  their  action  was 
prompted  by  hostility  or  malevolence.  But  iXflovrcs  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  true  reading,  and  it  conveys  the  meaning  that 
the  many  Jews  (the  phrase  is  repeated  from  v.  19)  who  had 
come  to  condole  with  the  sisters  were  all  convinced  by  the 
miracle  of  the  claims  of  Jesus. 

Syr.  sin.  has  a  reading  unsupported  by  the  uncials,  sc. 
“  Many  Jews  that  came  unto  Jesus,  because  of  Mary,  from 
that  hour  believed  in  Jesus.” 

facurttficroi.  8iatr6at  is  always  used  in  Jn.  of  physical  vision, 
of  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  (see  on  I14).  For  the  effect 
of  the  miracle,  cf.  2“. 

S  iiro!t]iT£x.  So  AaBC*D;  but  nALWPA©  have  3.  (perhaps 
from  v.  46).  Before  iirotrttrtv  the  rec.  adds  6  Twovs  (from 
v.46);  but  om.  ABC*W. 

inhmutrw  <ls  au-rox.  For  this  phrase,  see  on  4®. 

48.  Ttxls  Si  ij  atnCiv  ktX.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  this 
action  of  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  come  to  Bethany  and  had 
been  convinced  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
was  malevolent.  Sc  means  no  more  here  than  ‘ 1  however.” 

dirijXOox  irpJs  roOs  ♦apiontous,  '  ‘  went  off  to  the  Pharisees,” 
i.c.  to  the  religious  leaders  who  formed  the  most  zealous 
and  orthodox  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  (see  on  7s2).  An  event 
of  such  religious  significance  as  the  miracle  at  Bethany  seemed 
to  be  would  naturally  be  brought  before  them,  and  those  who 
reported  it  probably  did  so  without  meaning  to  injure  Jesus. 
See  on  5“  for  a  similar  case. 

If  the  plural  3  before  iirottprev  is  to  be  pressed,  it  means 
that  not  only  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  but  other  actions  of  Jesus 
which  they  had  observed  or  of  which  they  had  heard,  were 
included  in  their  report  (cf.  sroXXh  tnjpua,  v.  47). 


Counsel  of  Caiaphas  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  their  resolve 
(vv.  47-53) 

47.  ot  4px‘eP€«  KO*  ♦apwroioi,  sc.  the  principal  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim  (see  on  7aa).  From  this  time  onwards, 
the  chief  priests  take  the  lead  in  the  arraignment  of  Jesus. 
These  leaders  summoned  an  informal  council. 


fXc yor  T t  Trotovptv,  Jn  ovros  6  arSpanros  7roXXi  worn  trypeta; 
48.  c4v  i<t>u>p.ev  airov  ovrws,  7ratriv  itwtiwowix  c£t  airov,  mu 
cXciKrovrat  ot  ‘Putpoloi  teat  dpoutnv  ypwv  sal  rov  rorrov  sat  to  iOvos. 

ouxijyayav  .  .  .  avviSptov,  the  Ferrar  cursives  adding  the 
explanatory  gloss  mra  to3  ItjtroS.  This  is  the  only  occurrence 
of  the  word  avyiSptoy  in  Jn. 

sat  ZXcyov  Ti  iroioojtev;  “They  were  saying  (to  each 
other),  What  are  we  doing  ?  ”  sc.  Why  are  we  doing  nothing  ? 
The  parallel  Acts  4“  n  voujvwpuv ;  “  What  are  we  to  do  ?  ” 
has  a  slightly  different  tinge  of  meaning.  jrotoip.cv  in  the 
present  tense  cannot  be  rendered  “  What  shall  we  do  ?  ”  1 

Srt  oJtos  4  avfipxnros  «rX.,  “  for  this  person  is  doing  many 
signs  the  turn  of  phrase  expressing  contempt.  For  “  many 
signs  ”  in  Jerusalem,  cf.  2“;  but  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
report  brought  by  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  (v.  46). 

48.  The  Jewish  leaders  were  anxious  lest  the  growing  fame 
of  Jesus  should  suggest  to  those  who  were  being  convinced  of 
His  claims,  that  He  was  the  national  Deliverer  of  their  expecta¬ 
tion  (cf.  6“);  and  that  thus  a  rebellion  should  break  out, 
which  would  call  down  stem  punishment  from  their  Roman 
rulers.  It  was,  indeed,  the  charge  preferred  against  Him 
before  Pilate  that  He  claimed  to  be  the  “  King  of  the  Jews” 
(cf.  i8M,0. 

liv  44up«v  oOrSx  outos  ktX.,  “  if  we  let  Him  go  thus,”  i.e. 
without  intervening  and  curbing  His  activities,  “  every  one  will 
believe  in  Him  ”  (cf.  v.  45). 

Kal  iXetkroxrai  ol  'Pwpatoi.  This  has  a  verbal  resemblance 
to  the  LXX  of  Dan.  11“  mil  yliovtrt  ‘Pw/uuoi,  but  there  is  no 
allusion  here  to  that  passage.  “  Romans  ”  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  Synoptists  (cf.  ig10). 

sal  dpouaix  ^|iuv  sat  Tax  tottdx  aal  to  iflxos.  The  position  of 
r/pmn  is  emphatic.  “  They  will  suppress  our  place  and  our 
nation.”  o  tottos  seems  to  mean  the  Holy  Place,  i.e.  the  Temple, 
with  which  the  chief  priests  were  specially  concerned.  Cf.  4“ 
and  Mt.  2416,  Acts  613* 14  21“.  At  2  Macc.  s1*  the  roxot  is 
the  Temple,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  toxos  and  the  cSvos  are 
associated,  as  they  are  here. 

The  apprehension  attributed  in  this  verse  to  the  Jewish 
leaders,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  nation,  might, 
no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  after  the  event,  for  Jeru¬ 
salem  had  fallen  twenty  years  or  more  before  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  written.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  antecedent 
probability  that  such  anxieties  must  always  have  been  present, 
1  Cf.  Abbott,  Diat.  2493, 2766. 
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49.  cl?  Se  t«  i(  avrav  Kaia^as,  apxLtpcas  tom  iVioutom  bceivov, 
eljrw  aorois  ‘Y^cis  owe  oSart  oiStv,  50.  omSc  Xoyt^eaBt  on  ov/ujifpn 

during  the  first  century,  to  the  minds  of  the  chief  priests,  who 
were  well  aware  that  any  Messianic  rebellion  would  be  sternly 
repressed  by  their  Roman  masters. 

48.  «ts  %(  ns  i(  airin'.  For  U  before  a  gen.  pi.  in  sentences 
of  this  kind,  see  on  i40. 

Kaii+as,  Apxicpcfo  Hr.  The  office  of  high  priest,  under 
the  ancient  Hebrew  laws,  was  for  life;  but  in  Roman  times 
the  high  priest  only  held  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
imperial  authority.  He  might  be  high  priest  for  one  year 
only,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  according  as  he  pleased  his  Roman 
masters.  Annas  was  high  priest  from  6  A.D.  to  15  a.d.,  when 
he  was  deposed  by  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus.  But  he 
retained  his  influence  throughout  his  life,  and  several  of  his 
sons  held  the  office  after  him.  In  the  year  18  a.d.,  Joseph 
Caiaphas  (as  Josephus  calls  him),  the  son-in-law  of  Annas, 
succeeded  to  this  great  position,  which  he  held  until  36  a.d., 
thus  being  high  priest  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Pontius 
Pilate’s  procuratorship.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Mk., 
but  he  appears  as  the  principal  person  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  in 
Mt.  26s7;  see  further  on  i8ut. 

The  phrase  dpxL€pe^s  Sir  tou  Ivioutov  {kclvou  is  applied 
to  him  thrice  (v.  51,  i8u)  by  Jn.  This  does  not  imply  that 
Jn.  supposed  mistakenly  that  the  high  priest  was  appointed 
annually,  like  the  Asiarchs.  But  the  phrase  is  repeated  with 
emphasis,  “  high  priest  in  that  fateful  year  ”  (for  such  a  use  of 
ckcu'ds,  cf.  I40  20le),  because  Jn,  thinks  it  so  remarkable  that 
the  high  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies 
and  offer  the  atonement  for  that  year,  should  unconsciously 
utter  a  prophecy  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  which  was 
presently  to  be  offered  on  the  Cross.  This  was  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.1 

dpifc  ouk  otSaTE  otiSA'  kt\.  The  council  was  an  informal 
one,  and  Caiaphas  was  not  presiding.  But  he  speaks  very 
sharply  to  the  other  members,  for  their  irresolution.  “  You 
people”  (u/rri?  is  contemptuous)  “  know  nothing  at  all  you 
do  not  understand  that  it  is  in  your  interests  that  the  man 
should  die.  Why  hesitate  about  it  ?  This  is  the  obvious 
policy.  Caiaphas  was  evidently  a  strong  man,  who  knew  his 
own  mind;  and  the  sharpness  of  his  speech  provides  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  Josephus  says  about  Sadducee  manners :  “  The 
behaviour  of  the  Sadducees  to  one  another  is  rather  rude,  and 
their  intercourse  with  their  equals  is  rough,  as  with  strangers  ” 
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vfitv  Iva  «ts  ivSpmros  Ajrotfurj)  ijrip  toO  Xoou  Kal  p.r)  oA or  to  iBvos 

(Bel!.  Jud.  n.  viii.  14).  For  the  relation  of  the  Sadducee  or 
priestly  party  to  the  Pharisees,  see  on  7“. 

80.  oiSi  Xoyilev#*.  So  kABDLW,  as  against  the  rec.  S10- 
Aoyt£«r0f.  Neither  verb  occurs  again  in  Jn.;  the  simple  verb 
being  customary  in  Paul,  and  the  compound  in  the  Synoptists. 

Sn  <ni|uMp«  iiur  (cf.  167  for  the  constr.;  and  cf.  181*  for  fra 
.  .  .  irroBdvri),  “that  it  is  expedient  for  you,”  perhaps  spoken 
contemptuously. 

BDLT,  with  some  Latin  and  Coptic  vss.,  have  vpiv. 
rjp.iv  is  read  by  AA0W,  with  Latin,  Syriac  (including  Syr.  sin. 
and  Syr.  cur.),  and  Coptic  support  (including  Q). 

Ska  <;$  arflpuiros  4vo9Ait]  fririp  tou  Xaou  ktX.  :  a  fine  sentiment 
in  its  proper  setting,  and  one  which  could  be  copiously 
illustrated  from  history.  Caiaphas,  from  his  point  of  view,  was 
giving  politic  if  cynical  advice.  Better  that  one  man  die  than 
that  the  nation  perish. 

Ws  is  used  by  Jn.  only  in  this  saying  of  Caiaphas  (re¬ 
peated  1814)  ;  f0ras  is  used  by  him  only  in  this  passage  and  at 
18s6.  fft-os  has  reference  to  the  Jews  as  a  political  unit, 
organised  for  civic  and  social  life;  Aaos  is  used  when  their 
relation  to  God,  as  His  peculiar  people,  is  in  view.  But  it  is 
as  impossible  to  provide  exact  and  exclusive  definitions  of  these 
two  Greek  words  as  of  the  English  words  “nation”  and 
"people.”  It  is  doubtful  if  in  this  verse  any  stress  should  be 
laid  on  the  difference  between  Wvos  and  Ami.  Iffvot  is  used 
of  the  Jewish  nation  at  Lb.  7*  23s  and  elsewhere;  while  fflnj  in 
the  plural  is  always  in  sharp  oontrast  to  Aaos. 

51.  This  is  one  of  those  editorial  comments  of  which  Jn. 
gives  his  readers  many  (cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv).  The  words  of 
Caiaphas,  he  notes,  were  an  unconscious  prophecy,  for  it  was 
true  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Caiaphas  understood  that  the  Death 
of  Jesus  would  be  expedient  for  the  Jews,  as  well  as  for  the 
wider  circle  of  all  God’s  children. 

The  Jews  ascribed  a  measure  of  prophetic  faculty  to  the 
high  priest,  when,  after  being  duly  vested,  he  “  inquired  of 
Yahweh  ”  (Ex.  2880,  Lev.  8s,  Num.  27s1).  Josephus  has  left 
on  record  that  he,  as  a  priest,  claimed  to  have  power  to  read 
the  future  (B.J.  111.  viii.  3).  And  Philo  says  that  the  true  priest 
is  always  potentially  a  prophet  (de  const,  principum,  8).  The 
word  brpo<fi^Tevo-tv  is  applied  to  Zacharias  the  priest  (Lk.  r*7), 
just  as  it  is  here  (its  only  occurrence  in  Jn.)  to  Caiaphas :  “  He, 
being  high  priest  that  year  (see  on  v.  49),  prophesied!’ 

Caiaphas  spoke  not  “  of  himself,”  but  being,  as  it  were, 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  irrpo^^rtwnv.  See  on  1911. 
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airoXyntl.  5t.  toS to  Si  vwf>  (auToJ  aba  tlrtv,  aAAa  a pxuptvS  w 
to!  iviavTov  ixclvov  CTrpo^iJ-rcwcv  on  tjpeXkev  Tye-ois  dvoSeyaxw' 
wi p  TOV  iBvovs,  52.  mu  ovx  birip  rov  i$v ow  fsovov,  4AV  fva  itat  ra 

Note  that  l-npo^\Tta<nv  (sBDL®)  is  the  true  form  of  the 
aorist,  not  irpor^yroiow,  with  the  rec.  text.  The  augment 
precedes  the  preposition,  there  being  no  simple  verb 

Sti  VeUei.  ’IT|C70U5  kt\.  For  rjpM<v  (ABDLW®) 

K  has  iptXXty.  The  def.  art.  before  lyo-ovs  is  omitted  by 
kABDLW  (see  on  i®). 

For  ijpeXXev,  used  of  the  Death  of  Jesus,  cf.  I2M  18”. 
It  conveys  in  these  passages  the  sense  of  predestined  inevitable¬ 
ness,  which  is  always  present  to  the  mind  of  Jn.  (see  on  2*  314; 
and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  cii).  See  also  for  piKkav  on  447  6n. 

iirip  toS  Ifirauj.  See  for  inrip  on  i*1;  and  cf.  6“  ro11.  Jn. 
alters  the  phrase  of  Caiaphas  vvip  ro5  XooC  (v.  50)  to  birep  roS 
i^vous,  perhaps  because  he  wishes  to  suggest  that  by  their 
rejection  of  Jesus  the  Jews  had  forfeited  their  privilege  as  the 
Aarfs  of  God.  But  he  is  prone,  when  he  repeats  a  phrase,  to 
alter  it  slightly  (see  on  31*);  and  in  any  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  cannot  distinguish  very  sharply  between  lOvos  and 
Ws. 

62.  The  Death  of  Jesus  was  not  only  on  behalf  of  Jews. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  Jn.  Cf.  3“  10”  12“,  1  Jn.  2*  as  a  few 
of  the  passages  which  make  this  plain.  It  is  natural  that  in  a 
Gospel  written  amid  Greek  surroundings  and  primarily  for 
Greek  readers,  the  scope  of  the  Christian  message  of  salvation 
as  extending  beyond  the  borders  of  Judaism  should  be  explained 
with  special  emphasis. 

Its  larger  purpose  was  “  to  gather  into  one  the  scattered 
children  of  God,”  Ira  sal  Tct  lim  row  9(ou  t&  $i«rKopirur|ifra 
trueaydyfl  «is  tv.  The  phrase  looks  onward  to  the  future,  when 
those  who  are  potentially  God’s  children  shall  have  become 
rtttva  S(ot,  begotten  of  God,  through  faith  in  Jesus  (see  on 
jU.  is  for  tAvo  6(0 S  in  Jn.);  and  it  looks  onward  also  to  the 
more  distant  future,  when  all  these  children  of  God  shall  be 
gathered  into  one.  It  should  be  observed  again  at  this  point 
(see  on  ils)  that  the  ideas  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  of  the  whole  human  family  as  His  children,  are  not  explicit 
in  Jn.  All  who  will  “  believe  ”  may  become  His  children; 
but  this  faith  is  presupposed. 

tA  SwoxopiruTp/ra.  These  potential  children  of  God  are 
“  scattered,”  as  Jn.  writes.  They  are,  to  his  mind,  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  verb  StavKopm&u  does  not  occur  again 
in  Jn.,  but  is  frequently  used  in  the  LXX  of  the  scattering 
of  Israel  among  the  nations,  which  is  a  thought  foreign  to  the 
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TtKva  rov  ®«ni  to  SieaKopirtaptva.  irwa yayg  tU  tv.  S3*  “1r>  tKiivrp 
obv  Ttjs  y/ Upas  iffovXtva-avro  tva  d-JroxTfu'oxni'  avrbv. 

54.  "O  obv  ’Iytrov?  ovKtTt.  ts ppytriy  ntpitwiru  iv  toss  ’IovSmois, 
dAAa  avijXStv  iittWtv  (is  tijv  X“/wv  cyyvs  Tys  epijpov,  ««  ’Etppaip 


context  here;  for  the  “children  of  God  who  are  scattered 
abroad  ”  are  not  all  of  Israel.  Jn.  has  tricopi ri(u>  at  io1*,  but 
there  the  allusion  is  to  the  wolf  scattering  the  flock,  of  which 
there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  present  passage. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  this  verse  in  the 
Didache  (ix,  4),  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Eucharistic 


loaf:  uxnrep  r/v  TOVTO  to  bi«s  it  opir  la  ptvov  «rav<o  TWV  optmv 

mu  <rvra^6iv  «y(V(ro  lx,  oJrm  <rov  4  AxXijtri'a  ivo  tuiv 

mpaTwv  rys  yys  (is  Ttjv  (rijv  fia<rt\(tav.  See  on  618. 

mimydyr)  (if  iv,  Cf.  IO10,  &d  pt  aynyiir  ktK,  where  see  note. 
For  the  nature  of  this  unity,  see  on  17”;  and  cf.  Eph.  214. 

68.  dir’  <MWT|S  oSv  Tijs  fjlUpos  ktX.  “  From  that  day, 


therefore  (sc.  because  they  were  impressed  by  the  advice  of 
Caiaphas),  their  plan  was  to  kill  Him.”  The  hostility  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  had  been  gradually  intensified;  it 


began  with  the  cures  on  Sabbath  days,  and  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  Divine  authority  (5“  7s2  922) ;  but  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  Caiaphas’  warning,  they  came  to  the  decision  ({fJouAdSa-airo 
Ira)  that  He  must  die  (cf.  1210  for  a  similar  phrase). 

For  4j|Hpa«,  L  reads  Upas ;  there  is  a  similar  variant  at 
19*,  where  see  note.  Jn.  is  prone  to  note  the  time  at  which 
things  happened:  see  Introd.,  p.  di. 


Jesus  withdraws  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem  (00.  54-57) 
54.  4  our  (because  of  the  machinations  of  His  enemies) 
’Irprous  o u  K  ( r [  TTapprujia  (see  for  this  word  on  74)  ircpwitiiTd. 
(see  on  71)  iv  rots  ’louWtns  (the  hostile  Jews;  see  on  1“ 
5“)- 

He  withdrew  “  to  the  country  near  the  desert,”  i.e.  the  hill 
country  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  thinly 
populated.  The  town  or  village  of  Ephraim  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  “  But  it  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  iv.  ix.  9),  in  connexion  with  the  mountain  district 
(y  opeivrf)  north  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  small  fort  (iroXipuov).  .  .  . 
Josephus  couples  it  with  Bethel,  and  it  is  a  coinddence  that 
where  it  occurs  in  2  Chron.  131*  (rip/  "Employ)  Bethel  is  named 
with  it.  The  two  places  were  probably  not  far  apart.”  1  It  is 
generally  identified  with  El-Tayibeh,  4  miles  north-east  of 
1  Lightioot,  Biblical  Essays,  p.  177  ;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geogr., 
p.  352. 
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heyo/ienp/  TroXiv,  Kaxil  ip.( ivey  ptra  riov  jm&qrm’.  55.  rjv  St  iy yvs 
to  Trav^ix  twv  TovSouuk,  koi  Ti'tfirjcrav  tt oAAol  ms  Tfpo<ro'Av/u»  Ik  tt/s 
JfupM  wpo  tov  wao'xa,  tra  aynoaxnv  tavrovs.  56.  f^Tjroify  ovk  tAk 
liyrow  Kal  iXtyoy  hit  aXAiyXw  iy  riu  itptp  i<m)(toT«  Tt  Somi  fyur  ; 


Bethel,  cm  the  road  from  Samaria  to  Jericho,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  15  miles. 

Cod.  Bezse  after  yiipoy  inserts  cAM<t>oYpeiw  ( Sapfurim ). 
Harris*  ingeniously  suggests  that  Sa^oupit/*  “is  a  mere 
corruption  from  the  Syriac  words  answering  to  whose  name  is 
Ephraim ,”  which  were  inserted  as  a  gloss,  trap,  standing  for  the 
Hebrew  OB'.  Sepphoris  in  Galilee  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  indicated  by  '%a.p.<bavptlp.,  but  this  place  is  too  far 
away  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  narrative. 

Kdi<«  tfiavcy.  This  is  the  reading  of  sBLW  (cf.  10*). 
ADTA©  read  SiirpiPm,  which  occurs  at  3“  8 Urpi^tr  peer 

aiiw.  iievciv  is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.  (cf.  e.g.  2“  440), 
and  is  used  with  *»«■ o,  as  here,  at  1  Jn.  2“ 


The  rec. 
See  on  2a. 


text  adds  airov  after  (ia9r|TM>' :  om.  rBDLW. 


65.  iji>  Si  iyyis  To  irdoxa  twv  ’louSaiw. 
see  an  21S,  as  also  for  the  phrase  na!  ivlR-n. 
(cf.  i“). 


For  this  phrase, 
nw  els  ‘icpoadXupa 


in  rijs  X^pas-  Many  went  up  “  from  the  country  parts,” 
V  x^Pa  not  referring  here  to  the  Ephraim  district  (v.  54). 

fra  hynmioiy  iauroiis.  Ceremonial  purity  was  requisite 
if  a  man  was  to  keep  the  Passover  duly  (cf.  Nurn.  910,  2  Chron. 
30”-  **);  and  the  necessary  ritual  of  purification  might  last  a 
whole  week,  or  a  much  shorter  time  if  the  pilgrim  had  not 
been  gravely  polluted  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  loc.). 
Accordingly  many  pilgrims  had  to  arrive  in  Jerusalem  some 
days  before  the  Passover,  irpi  xou  T,ioya.  See  18“  for  the 
emphasis  that  was  laid  on  ritual  purity;  and  cf.  Acts  2124. 

ayyCiav  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptists,  and  is  used  by  Jn. 
again  only  at  1  Jn.  3*  (of  spiritual  purification). 

56.  Just  as  at  an  earlier  Passover  (711),  the  pilgrims  were 
curious  to  see  and  hear  Jesus:  i^Toui-  otv  rAr  ’liproCr.  And 
the  knots  of  people  in  the  Temple  precincts,  where  they 
naturally  gathered,  as  well  as  because  it  was  here  that 


Jesus  had  been  accustomed  to  teach,  were  full  of  eager 
speculation.  “  What  do  you  think  ?  ”  “  Surely  He  isn’t 
coming  to  the  Feast?”  This,  they  thought,  was  unlikely, 
because  of  the  order  for  His  arrest  which  had  been  made  by 
the  authorities. 


D  reads  ri  Sokmtc;  instead  of  n  Soxri  4juk;  and  Syr.  sin. 


1  Rendel  Harris,  Codex  Beta,  p.  184. 
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ori  01’  HV  ms  rVv  iopTr/y ;  57.  8cS<uKcurai'  81  at  opgitpcU  *at  at 

•fcapitraiot  broXas  tva  lay  rts  yv<p  mv  ierriv  g^t-uap,  omrs  niisrmriv 
a Mr. 

puts  the  two  questions  into  one,  “  Do  ye  suppose  that  per¬ 
chance  He  cometh  not  to  the  Feast  ?  ”  The  A.V.  takes  the 
Greek  similarly:  “  What  think  ye,  that  He  will  not  come  to  the 
Feast?”  But  the  better  reading,  and  the  better  rendering 
of  the  Greek,  give  two  short  ejaculatory  questions  instead  of 
one  (see  Abbott,  Dial.  2184). 

57.  Se&uKeuroi'  8f.  The  rec.  text,  with  D,  adds  «u,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  disconnect  v.  57  from  v.  56.  But  mi 
must  be  omitted  with  rABLWA®.  It  spoils  the  sense,  which 
clearly  is  that  the  people  thought  it  improbable  that  Jesus 
would  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  Sanhedrim  had  given 
orders  (8«S<i™1( w  Sc)  for  His  arrest. 

For  ot  Apx^pris  sol  ot  ♦opiooioi,  cf.  v.  47  ;  and  see  on  7s* 

IktoXAs  (nBW)  seems  to  be  preferable  to  broXijv  of  the 
rec.  text  (ADITA©):  they  gave  “  directions,”  that  if  any  one 
knew  where  Jesus  was,  he  should  give  information  (pipuvjj, 
only  here  in  Jn.,  but  cf.  Acts  23*),  in  order  that  they  might 
arrest  Him. 

oirws  mdawaw  a.Mv.  This  is  the  only  place  where  Jn. 
has  ottos,  it  being  used  here  (as  Blass  suggests,  Gram.,  p.  21 1) 
for  variety,  as  im  has  occurred  immediately  before. 

Introductory  Note  on  the  Anointing  at  Bethany 

(C.  1 21-8) 

There  are  three  evangelical  traditions  of  the  anointing  of 
Jesus  at  an  entertainment  in  a  private  house  :  that  of  Mk.  14s-* 
(followed  by  Mt.  26®'la),  that  of  Jn.  121'8,  and  that  of  Lk.  7s®"6®. 
From  the  second  century  to  our  own  time  the  comparison  of 
these  nanatives  has  been  attempted  by  critical  readers,  and 
various  answers  have  been  given  to  the  questions  which  arise. 
Were  there  three  anointings  or  only  two  ?  Or  did  one  incident 
furnish  the  material  for  all  three  stories  ? 

Few  modern  expositors  hesitate  to  identify  the  incident 
described  in  Mk.  14  with  that  of  Jn.  12.  The  place  is  the 
same,  viz.  the  km/oj  or  village  of  Bethany  near  Jerusalem;  and 
in  both  traditions  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  week  before  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  Jn.  putting  it  on  the  Sabbath  before  the  Passover,  while 
Mk.  suggests  (although  he  does  not  say  it  explicitly)  that  it  is 
to  be  dated  two  days  only  before  that  feast  (cf.  Mk.  14*-  ■). 
Mk.  does  not  name  the  woman  who  anointed  Jesus,  but  Jn. 
says  that  it  was  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus.  In 
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Mk.  the  host  is  “  Simon  the  Leper,” 1  but  Jn.  says  that  Martha 
waited  on  the  company,  which  might  mean  that  she  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house ;  Lazarus,  in  tuiy  case,  is  included  among 
those  at  table.  In  the  Marcan  story  the  woman  anoints  the 
head  of  Jesus  (a  frequent  mark  of  honour  to  a  distinguished 
guest;  cf.  Lk.  7“),  no  mention  being  made  of  His  feet,  or  of 
the  use  of  her  hair  as  a  towel.  Jn.,  however,  says  nothing 
either  of  anointing  the  head  of  Jesus  or  of  washing  His  feet; 
but  he  relates  that  Maty  anointed  His  feet,  and  then  wiped 
them  with  her  hair.  This  is,  prima  facie ,  a  strange  statement. 
Anointing  the  feet  of  a  guest  might  follow  the  washing  of  them, 
but  why  should  the  ointment  be  wiped  off?  And  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  a  suitable  towel  (see  134)  would  not  be  at  Mary’s 
disposal  in  a  house  where  the  acting  hostess  was  her  sister. 
That  she  should  have  used  her  hair  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
the  feet  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion,  either  after  washing  or 
anointing  them,  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  to  which  we 
shall  return  presently. 

It  is  not  doubtful,  however,  despite  the  superficial  differences 
between  the  Marcan  and  Johannine  stories,  that  they  refer  to 
the  same  incident,  and  that  Jn.  is  conscious  of  the  fact  and 
familiar  with  the  earlier  narrative.  Like  Mk.,  Jn.  mentions 
the  criticism  made  about  the  waste  of  the  precious  ointment 
(a  criticism  which  he  ascribes  to  Judas);  and  like  Mk.,  he 
recalls  the  Lord’s  rebuke,  “  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you, 
but  me  ye  have  not  always.”  Again,  Mk.’s  npoiXa^ev  pvpioai 
TO  ampA  pov  n’s  Tor  tvra'jtuuTfnv  is  reflected  in  Jn.’s  ho.  tit  r rpr 
tj/Lepav  TOV  hnupiao-fiov  pmi  lyp^crf)  aero.  And  Jn.’s  vapSov 
ir«miri}s  iroXvu'pov  is  a  reproduction  of  Mk.’s  vapSov  iwrurijs 
rroAvrtJiow.  We  may  say  with  confidence  that  the  Marcan 
and  Johannine  narratives  are  versions  of  the  same  story, 
Jn.  having  corrected  Mk.  where  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  so.* 

The  narrative  of  Lk.  is  markedly  different  from  both 
Jn.  and  Mk.  The  place  where  the  incident  happened  is  not 
named,  but  the  context  suggests  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
Galilee,  and  that  it  occurred  during  the  period  of  John  the 
Baptist’s  imprisonment.  But  Lk.  does  not  always  observe 
strict  chronological  sequence,  and  the  story  may  have  been 
inserted  at  this  point  in  connexion  with  the  accusation  that 
Jesus  was  “  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ”  (v.  34).  The 
host,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  Pharisee  named  Simon,  and  the 
woman  who  is  the  central  figure  was  “  a  sinner  ”  (apaprwXos). 


an  made  to  treat  this  Simon  as  the  father,  or  as 
;  but  there  is  no  early  evidence, 
ri,  for  the  parallels  in  full. 


The  story  tells  of  her  coming  into  the  house — uninvited,  as 
was  possible  in  a  country  where  meals  were  often  semi-public — 
and  standing  behind  Jesus,  as  He  reclined  at  table.  As  she 
wept,  her  tears  dropped  on  His  feet,  and  she  wiped  them  off 
with  her  long  flowing  hair.  Then  she  kissed  them,  and  anointed 
them  with  ointment  which  she  had  brought  with  her,  probably 
with  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  anoint  His  head.  This 
would  have  been  an  ordinary  act  of  courtesy,  but  anointing  of 
the  feet  is  not  mentioned  again  (except  Jn.  is*)  in  Scripture, 
and  was  evidently  unusual.1  Simon  the  Pharisee  was  shocked 
that  a  guest  who  had  been  entertained  as  a  possible  prophet 
should  submit  to  the  ministrations  of  a  sinful  woman;  but 
Jesus  rebuked  him  with  the  parable  of  the  Two  Debtors,  and 
the  story  ends  with  the  benediction  given  to  her  who  had  been 
forgiven  much  and  who  had  therefore  loved  much. 

The  moral  of  this  narrative  is  wholly  unlike  anything  in  the 
narratives  of  Mk.  14  and  Jn.  12;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  connexion  with  the  narrative  of  Mk.  14.  The  name  of  the 
host,  indeed,  both  in  Lk.  and  Mk.  was  Simon,  but  Simon  the 
Pharisee  is  not  necessarily  to  be  identified  with  Simon  the 
Leper,  for  Simon  was  the  commonest  of  Jewish  names.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  that  a  leading  Pharisee  would  have  entertained 
Jesus  at  his  house  during  the  week  before  His  Passion,  when 
He  was  already  the  subject  of  orthodox  suspicion.  The 
unnamed  woman  may  be  the  same  in  both  narratives,  never¬ 
theless,  although  Mk.  does  not  note  that  she  was  or  had  been  a 
sinner ;  but  that  Mk.  and  Lk.  deal  with  quite  different  incidents 
is  plain. 

The  resemblances,  however,  of  the  Lucan  story  to  that  in 
Jn.  12  are  striking.  In  both,  it  is  the  feet  (not  the  head,  as  in 
Mk.)  which  are  anointed,  and  the  language  used  is  similar  in 
both  cases.  Thus  Lk.  7“  has  tow  Satcpvotv  rjpfaro  /3pe'x«v  roue 

voSoc  uvtov  sol  tow  6pi$iv  KepaXrjs  avrijs  e£tpaotrev  .  .  .  xai 
jjXtuper  rip  /ivp<p,  while  Jn.  u1  has  f/htupey  Tovs  jroSas  toS  Ty<ro5 
xa!  i{ipa$fv  rats  $pi$ h>  avrijs  t oils  noSas  avroS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  formal  ■washing  of  Jesus’ 
feet  in  either  story,  and  that  the  falling  of  the  woman’s  tears 
upon  them,  which  is  so  touching  a  feature  of  Lk.’s  account,  has 
no  place  in  Jn.  But  the  linguistic  similarities  between  the 
two  verses  just  cited  show  conclusively  that  Jn.  intended  to 
tell  a  story  similar  to  that  told  by  Lk.;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  version  is  as  puzzling  as  Lk.’s  is  lucid.  Why  should 
Mary  of  Bethany  appear  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  use  this 
instead  of  a  towel  ?  Why  should  she  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus 

1 1.  B.  Mayor  ( D.B. ,  ill.  280)  cites  Aristoph.  Vespa  608,  where  a 
daughter  is  represented  as  anointing  and  kissing  her  father's  feet. 
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at  all  ?  The  woman  of  Lk.  7  did  so  from  penitent  humility, 
but  does  this  apply  to  Mary  of  Bethany  ?  And  why  should 
Mary  wipe  off  the  unguent  once  it  was  applied  ?  .  The 
dpapruAdv  only  wiped  off  her  falling  tears. 

We  shall  approach  these  difficulties  presently,  but  at  this 
point  we  seem  called  to  recognise  the  fact  that  Jn.  is  writing 
in  terms  of  the  Lucan  story.  He  is  not  necessarily  describing 
the  same  incident  as  Lk.,  but  he  is  describing  an  incident  so 
similar  in  some  exceptional  features,  that  we  must  believe  him 
to  be  writing  of  the  same  woman  that  Lk,  has  depicted.  TTiis 
involves  the  conclusion  that  Jn.  regarded  Mary  of  Bethany  as 
the  sinful  woman  of  whom  Lk.  tells.  Lk.  does  not  make  this 
identification.  He  mentions  Mary  afterwards  as  being  at  the 
house  of  Martha  her  sister,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  in¬ 
dicated  (1038),  and  records  how  Mary  was  praised  by  Jesus 
as  having  “  chosen  the  good  part,”  in  comparison  with  the 
housewifely  activities  of  her  sister.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  conclusion  that  Mary  had  formerly  been  of  loose 
behaviour,  but  it  does  not  suggest  it  directly. 

The  relations  between  the  various  evangelical  narratives 
of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  have  been  discussed  at  length,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  we  cannot  stay  here  to 
examine  the  opinions  of  individual  Fathers  or  critics.1  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Pad.  ii.  61)  identifies  the  anointings  of  Lk,  7 
and  of  Jn.  12,  Mk.  14;  so  does  Tertullian  (de  pudic.  xi.). 
Origen  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  at  one  time  speaking  of 
three  (Comm,  in  Mt.  77)  or  two  anointings  (Horn,  in  Cant.  I1*), 
at  another  time  of  only  one  (Fragm.  in  Joann,  ii1,  ed.  Brooke, 
ii.  287).  Ephraim  Syrus  (Horn.  i.  "On  our  Lord  ”)  has  a 
lengthy  commentary  on  the  sinful  woman,  whom  he  explicitly 
distinguishes  from  Mary  of  Bethany.  Tatian  treats  the  story 
of  Lk.  7  in  like  manner  as  distinct  from  the  story  of  Jn.  12, 
Mk.  14.  But,  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Roman 
Church  has  been  accustomed  to  identify  Mary  of  Bethany, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  hpapruiXos  of  Lk.  7.  The  Breviary 
office  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (July  22)  draws  out 
this  identification,  and  treats  the  story  of  Mary  as  that  of  one 
who,  once  a  great  sinner,  became  a  great  saint. 

This  identification  has  been  accepted  in  the  present 
commentary.  Of  Mary  Magdalene,  i.e.  Mary  of  Magdala 
(a  village  some  3  miles  from  Capernaum,  now  called  Mejdet), 
Lk.  tells  that  “  seven  devils  had  gone  out  of  her  ”  (Lk.  81),  a 
statement  that  is  made  immediately  after  the  story  of  the 
&fMpTa\ os.  She  is  named  along  with  other  women  who  had 

1 A  good  and  convenient  summary  will  be  found  in  J.  B.  Mayor’s 
article,  "  Mary,"  in  D.B.,  vol.  iii. 
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been  “healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities”;  and  Lk.’s 
statement  about  her  is  repeated  in  the  Marcan  Appendix :  “He 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  from  whom  He  had  cast 
out  seven  devils  ”  (Mk.  16*).  This  description  would  not 
necessarily  point  to  special  vice,  for  it  might  only  refer  to 
madness;  but  it  remains,  for  aD  that,  a  very  apt  description 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  rescued  as  the  a/xapruAot  was,  and 
would  be  a  convenient  euphemism.  Further,  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  Mary  of  Bethany  enables  us  to 
interpret  the  otherwise  difficult  words  of  Jn.  127,  “  Suffer  her 
to  keep  it  against  the  day  of  my  burying  ”  (cf.  Mk.  148,  Mt. 
261J).  No  evangelist  speaks  expressly  of  Mary  of  Bethany  as 
going  to  the  tomb  to  anoint  the  Lord’s  body  on  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection;  but  all  four  name  Mary  Magdalene  as  taking 
part.  The  equation  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  Mary  of  Bethany 
explains  quite  simply  the  Lord’s  words  about  the  latter  at  the 
Supper  at  Bethany  (Jn.  12’,  where  see  note) — words  which  are 
otherwise  left  without  fulfilment. 

We  hold,  then,  that  a  comparison  of  Jn.  12  with  Lk.  7 
makes  it  necessary  to  identify  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner 
with  Mary  Magdalene  and  also  with  Mary  of  Bethany,  or 
at  any  rate  to  recognise  that  Jn.  identified  them. 

There  is  another  significant  bit  of  evidence  for  the  latter 
conclusion.  At  Jn.  11*  is  a  parenthetical  explanation  (whether 
by  Jn.  or  by  a  later  editor  need  not  now  be  discussed;  see  note 
in  loci),  that  Mary  of  Bethany  is  y  iXtt^aoa  rov  xipior  pcvpu ■ 
Kal  tKpa(a<jo.  Toils  iroSas  airrav  Tats  Spi(iy  aurijs.  Now  this 
would  not  identify  Mary  of  Bethany  for  the  reader,  if 
another  woman  had  also  “anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment  and 
wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair.”  If  we  distinguish  the  woman 
of  Lk.  7  from  the  woman  of  Jn.  12,  this  singular  gesture  may  be 
attributed  to  two  women,  and  thus  the  note  of  na  would  be 
useless  for  its  purpose  of  identification.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  regards  the  d/iapr<uAos  of  Lk.  7  as  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  and  Martha. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  while  Jn.  uses  the  same 
words  of  Mary’s  action  that  Lk.  does  of  the  action  of  the 
apapTtoXos,  he  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  narratives 
of  Jn.  128  and  Lk.  7®  refer  to  the  same  incident.  Mary  may 
have,  in  the  days  of  His  public  ministry,  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus  in  penitence  (Lk.  7s8);  and  then,  having  repented  and 
returned  to  her  family,  when  Jesus  came  to  her  home  the  day 
before  His  entry  to  Jerusalem,  have  repeated  an  act  so  full  of 
memories  for  her  (Jn.  128).  No  emphasis  is  laid  in  Lk.  on  the 
costliness  of  the  &\d/3acrrpnv  pvpcv ;  the  woman  had  brought 
with  her  an  ordinary  supply  of  unguent.  But  in  Jn.  and  Mk. 
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the  special  quality  of  the  ointment  is  a  principal  feature  of 
the  story.  It  was  “  very  precious,”  so  exceptionally  costly 
that  the  use  of  it  called  forth  criticism.  If  Mary  desired  to 
repeat  the  act  which  had  in  the  first  instance  called  forth  the 
benediction  of  Jesus,  it  would  be  quite  natural  that  she  should 
provide  herself  with  unguent  of  specially  fine  quality.  And  the 
circumstance  that  she  used  her  hair  for  a  towel  would  also  be 
explained  by  her  purpose  of  reproducing  the  former  scene. 
It  could  not  be  exactly  reproduced;  there  were  no  tears  of 
penitence  on  the  second  occasion.  But,  just  on  that  account, 
a  true  narrative  of  what  happened  would  be  at  once  like  and 
unlike  the  story  of  Lk.  7;  and  this  is  what  we  find  in  Jn.  12 
Thus,  while  we  do  not  identify  the  incident  recorded  in  Lk.  7 
with  that  reoorded  in  Jn.  12  and  Mk.  14,  we  may  regard  Lk,  7 
as  telling  of  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mary  anointed  Jesus, 
the  second  being  that  narrated  in  Jn.  12  1  and  (with  less 
exactness)  in  Mk,  14,  Mk.  missing  the  point  that  it  was  the 
feet  (not  the  head)  of  Jesus  that  were  anointed  at  the  house  in 
Bethany  shortly  before  His  Passion. 


The  Supper  at  Bethany  (XII.  1-8) 


X1L  1.  4  o!t>  ’lr|oroOs.  _  otv  is  not  causal:  it  does  not  carry 
us  back  to  tiH,  where  it  is  said  that  the  priests  were  planning 
to  arrest  Him.  His  motive  in  going  to  Bethany  was  not  to 
seek  a  place  of  safety,  but  it  was  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem, 
whither  He  was  proceeding  for  the  feast,  oSv  is  only  copula¬ 
tive,  “  and  so  ”  (see  on  i82).  He  knew,  indeed,  of  the  enmity 
of  the  priestly  party;  but  that  did  not  move  Him  from  His 


purpose.  Indeed,  Jn.  lays  special  emphasis  c 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  Jesus  of  what 
(cf.  184). 


the  continual 
as  impending 


According  to  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  3111,  Mt.  21”,  Lk.  21s7), 
He  lodged  at  Bethany  during  the  nights  that  remained  before 
the  end. 


irpi  tou  irdvxo,  a  transposition  of  irpo,  the  phrase 

meaning  “  six  days  before  the  Passover.”  Meyer  cites  Amos 
11  irpo  Svi  (raw  too  trturp oil  for  the  same  construction.  Jn.  is 


prone  to  record  dates  (see  Introd.,  p.  cu) ;  and  he  notes  that  the 
day  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  Bethany  was  the  Sabbath  before 
the  Passover,  i.e.,  in  our  reckoning,  the  Saturday  preceding 


1  salmon  held  Jn.  to 
feet  twice,  but  he  did  not 
the  Gospels,  p.  484). 


that  Mary  had  anointed  the  Lord’s 
a  the  matter  fully  (Human  Element  in 
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Bij$avlav,  orov  Jjv  Adfapos,  ov  rjyet per  ix  rexpZv  'IyooSs.  2.  tiroiij- 
aay  o!v  aim!  Sdirvov  Ik «,  xtu  ij  TAapSa  Stipidvu,  h  SI  An (apos  (Is 

Palm  Sunday.  He  may  have  arrived  just  as  the  Sabbath  was 
beginning,  i.e.  on  the  Friday  evening;  or  He  may  have  only 
come  from  a  short  distance,  and  so  have  refrained  from  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  limit  of  a  Sabbath  day^s  journey. 

From  Mk.  141,  Mt.  26*,  we  might  infer  that  the  supper  at 
Bethany  was  held  later  in  the  week,  ”  two  days  before  the 
Passover,”  but  neither  statement  is  quite  definite  as  to  the 
date.  What  Jn.  tells  here  is  more  probably  accurate. 

Swou  fjr  AdCapos.  On  this  account,  Bethany  was  a  place 
of  special  danger.  It  was  no  place  to  come  for  one  who  feared 
the  vindictiveness  of  the  priests  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

For  the  constr.  oirov  yv,  see  on  i88. 

6  T(ft>ijKms  is  added  after  Adgapo*  by  ADrA®,  with  support 
from  the  vss.,  including  the  Coptic  Q,  but  om.  «BLW. 

4v  jjycipcv  I*  «Kp&>’  ’liproSs.  The  rec.  text  omits  ’lytroik, 
which  indeed  is  unnecessary  to  the  sentence,  but  « *BW 
insert  it.  Perhaps  all  the  words  after  Ad£apos,  sc.  [o  Te6vTjx<ix] 
ov  tjyapcv  ex  vixpthr  lijiroSs,  are  a  gloss  that  has  crept  in  from 
v.  9,  where  ov  yyopcv  ix  vexpSm  is  quite  in  place  and  apposite; 
here  it  is  superfluous.  Cf.  v.  17. 

Syr.  sin.  gives  here:  “  came  Jesus  to  the  village  Beth 
Ania  unto  Lazar,  him  that  was  dead  and  lived.  And  he  made 
for  Him  a  supper  there,  and  Lazar  was  one  of  the  guests  that 
sat  down  to  meat  with  Him,  but  Martha  was  occupied  in 
serving.” 

2.  IWqtrav  offv  afrr$  Sctirvov  dmi.  The  subject  of  brou jaar 
is  undefined.  Probably  we  should  understand  that  the 
villagers  of  Bethany  prepared  a  supper  for  Jesus,  having 
still  in  vivid  recollection  the  fame  of  His  recent  miracle.  Mk. 
says  that  the  entertainment  was  in  “  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Leper,”  and  this  may  be  an  accurate  report,  although  of  Simon 
we  know  nothing  (see  p.  410).  From  the  way  in  which  the 
presence  of  Lazarus  as  one  of  the  company  is  mentioned  by 
Jn.,  it  would  seem  probable  that  at  any  rate  the  supper  was  not 
in  his  house.  On  the  other  hand,  (vw'yo-nv  oHv  airy  Starvov 
might  mean  that  it  was  the  well-known  household  of  Bethany, 
Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus,  who  gave  the  feast,  and  the 
Sinai  Syriac  (quoted  on  v.  1)  understands  the  text  thus. 
Lazarus  would  in  any  case  he  a  figure  to  attract  attention  and 
curiosity,  which  may  account  for  the  words  4  SI  Ad£apos  ds 
rjv  ix  tS>v  avaxtip.lv<av  <rvv  avrm.  That  Martha  was  serving 
(Styxovd)  would  be  more  natural  if  she  were  in  her  own  house, 
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as  at  Lk.  to10,  where  it  is  said  of  her  mputnraro  ir«pl  roWr/r 
SiaKOviav. 


The  rec.  text  omits  before  iw  dra«ip.,  with  ADWTA®; 
but  {k  is  inserted  by  kBL,  and  this  is  consonant  with  Jn.’s 
style  (see  on  i40). 

For  dMuc.ipA™  oJg  (sABDL®),  the  rec.  (W)  reads 
(Twavtutanivwv  avr<(.  The  better-attested  reading  is  interesting 
because  of  the  preposition  aw,  which  is  used  again  by  Jn. 
only  at  181  ai*  (it  does  not  occur  in  Rev.).  Abbott  (Diet. 
a799>  ii-)  remarks  that  Jn.  agrees  with  Demosthenes  and 
Epictetus  in  hardly  ever  using  aw,  the  reason  being  that 
aw  belongs  to  literary,  as  distinct  from  spoken,  Greek.  Thus 
Lk.  (Gospel  and  Acts)  employs  avv  more  frequently  than  all 
the  other  N.T.  writers  put  together. 

8.  ■)  o3c  MapttCp.  This  is  the  reading  of  B  33,  and  is 
probably  right,  despite  the  authority  of  KADLW®  for  Mapfc. 

Xapouva  Xirpar  (tilpoii.  AiVpa  (/Ora)  occurs  again  in  N.T. 
only  at  19®.  Mk.  says  of  the  woman  (whom  he  does  not 
name)  igovaa  dAd£acrpov  /ivpov,  “  having  an  alabaster  cruse 
or  flask  of  ointment,”  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  that  she  broke 
the  flask  and  poured  the  contents  on  the  head  of  Jesus.  To 
anoint  the  head  of  a  guest  (cf.  Ps.  if)  was  an  act  of  Eastern 
courtesy  and  respect,  but  Jn.  treats  the  incident  differently, 
and  tells  that  Mary  anointed  Jesus’  feet.  The  Lat.  fuldensis 
tries  to  combine  the  two,  and  its  text  here  gives  “  habens 
alabastrum  .  .  .  et  fracto  efiudit  super  caput  ihesu  re- 
cumbentis  et  unxit  pedes.”  Syr.  sin.  has  a  similar  conflate 


This  marked  difference  between  the  narratives  of  Mk.  and 
Jn.,  which  clearly  refer  to  the  same  incident,  is  considered 
above  (p.  410). 

rdpSog  mirrtKTjs  iroXurlpou.  This  is  almost  identical  with 
Mk.’s  vap Sou  marudj<t  mAvrtAoSt.  A  special  point  is  made 
in  both  narratives  (not  in  the  earlier  story,  Lk.  7**)  of  the 
costliness  of  the  ointment  provided  (cf.  “  the  chief  ointments  ” 
of  Amos  66).  The  adj.  manicbs  (only  here  and  at  Mk.  148  in 
the  Greek  Bible)  is  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  may  be  derived 
from  jri<rr«,  and  it  is  applied,  as  Abbott  (Dial.  17361 l)  has 
pointed  out,  to  a  “  faithful  ”  wife.  Thus  it  might  mean  here 
genuine,  as  indicating  the  quality  of  the  spikenard.  The  vg., 
however,  at  Mk.  14s  (but  not  here),  renders  it  spicati,  and 
Wetstein  called  attention  to  the  word  <nrtk aroy,  which  means  a 
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luxurious  unguent.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Abbott  suggests, 
some  form  of  ovrlira r»  originally  stood  in  the  Gospel  texts, 
and  that  it  was  altered  to  tiotumv  by  an  attempt  at  allegorical 
interpretation.  Swete  quotes  Jerome  as  playing  on  the  word 
thus:  “ideo  uos  uocati  estis  pistici.”  Another,  less  likely, 
derivation  of  vumic«  is  from  irwoi,  so  that  it  would  mean 
“potable,”  as  some  perfumes  were;  but  this  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  in  the  present  context.  Yet  another  explanation 
is  quoted  by  Dods  (in  loe.)  from  the  Classical  Review  (July 
1890),  sc.  that  we  should  read  not  iritrrucijs,  but  morenrijs, 
the  latter  word  referring  to  the  Pistacia  terebinthvs ,  which 
grows  in  Palestine  "and  yields  a  turpentine  in  such  incon¬ 
siderable  quantities  as  to  be  very  costly.”  Whatever ,  the 
precise  derivation  of  the  word  may  be,  the  combination  vaf&rn 
iriCTTudjs  (rapSou,  like  iriun«^9,  occurring  again  in  the  N.T. 
only  at  Mk.  14®)  is  so  unusual,  that  we  must  suppose  Jn.  to 
have  followed  here  either  the  actual  text  of  Mk.,  or  a  familiar 
tradition  embodying  these  words. 

With  this  costly  unguent,  Jn.  tells  that  Mary  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  He  insists  upon  the  word  feet,  repeating  toOs 
it<S8os  twice,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  to 
show  that  he  is  deliberately  correcting  Mk.’s  account.  He 
adds,  in  words  that  reproduce  Lk.’s  story  of  the  sinful  woman 
(Lk.  7s8),  that  Mary  wiped  the  Lord’s  feet  with  her  hair  (aol 
<(c'poi«r  tots  6pi£u>  avrijs  nihas  outov).  Attention  has 
already  (p.  41 1)  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  perfumed 
anointing  of  feet  (as  distinct  from  the  washing  of  them,  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  here)  is  a  custom  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture  elsewhere  than  here  and  Lk.  7®*.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  for  a  woman  to  have  her  hair  unbound  was 
counted  immodest  by  the  Jews,1  and  that  Mary  should  unloose 
her  hair  at  an  entertainment  where  men  were  present  requires 
some  special  explanation.  A  towel  would  be  readily  accessible 
(cf.  if)  whether  this  supper  was  in  the  house  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  or  not;  and  it  would  be  more  seemly  and  convenient 
to  use  it.  But  for  what  purpose  were  the  Lord’s  feet  wiped 
after  the  unguent  had  been  applied  ?  In  the  story  of  Lk.  7® 
the  woman  wiped  His  feet  with  her  unbound  hair,  because  her 
tears  had  fallen  on  them  by  inadvertence,  but  she  did  not  wipe 
off  the  ointment.  These  considerations  seem  to  prove  that 
when  Jn.  reproduces  as  nearly  as  possible  the  words  of  the 
earlier  narrative  (Lk.  7“)  he  does  so,  not  by  any  inadvertence 
or  mistaken  recollection,  but  because  the  act  of  Mary  recorded 
1  See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Jn.  12*. 
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here  did  actually  reproduce  her  former  gesture,  then  dictated 
by  a  sudden  impulse  of  penitence,  now  inspired  by  adoring 
homage  of  her  Master.  The  moment  of  her  “  conversion,” 
to  use  the  modem  word,  was  the  moment  to  which  she  looked 
back  as  the  most  memorable  in  her  life;  and  when  she  learnt 
that  Jesus  was  to  honour  a  supper  in  Bethany  by  His  presence, 
she  decided  that  she  would  once  again  anoint  His  feet,  and 
present  herself  in  the  guise  of  a  penitent  and  grateful  disciple, 
the  significance  of  whose  strange  gesture  would  be  well  under¬ 
stood  by  all  her  friends,  as  well  as  by  Jesus. 

This,  at  least,  is  what  Jn.  seems  to  indicate.  If  he  did  not 
regard  Mary  as  identical  with  the  unnamed  sinner  of  the 
earlier  incident,  he  has  told  the  story  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany 
in  a  way  which  is  unintelligible. 

Si  oiKia  lir\ir|p46q  Ik  tt)s  iflpfjs  toS  jiupou.  For  this 
use  of  Ik  as  indicating  “  with,”  cf.  Rev.  8s,  Mt.  23“. 

This  detail  is  peculiar  to  Jn.,  and  suggests  that  the  narrative 
is  due  to  the  recollection  of  some  one  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Ignatius,  who 
interprets  the  savour  of  the  ointment  pervading  the  whole 
house  as  typifying  the  fragrance  of  incorruptibility  diffused 
throughout  the  Church  from  the  Person  of  Christ  (Eph.  17). 
Cf.  also  Clem.  Alex.  Pad.  ii.  8  (P  205)  for  a  similar  spiritual¬ 
ising  of  the  incident. 

Wetstein  quotes  from  Midr.  Kokeleth,  vii.  is  “A  good 
unguent  spreads  from  the  bedroom  to  the  dining-hall ;  so 
does  a  good  name  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.” 
The  latter  clause  recalls  Mk.  149,  “Wherever  the  gospel  is 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  what  she  hath  done  shall  be  told 
for  a  memorial  of  her,”  a  saying  which  Jn.  does  not  record.  It 
is  possible,  but  improbable,  that  the  circumstance  told  by  Jn., 
that  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment,  gave 
rise,  by  an  allegorical  interpretation,  to  the  saying  of  Mk.  149. 
But  the  idea  that  Jn.  meant  it  to  be  taken  allegorically  is  devoid 
of  evidence  and  may  be  confidently  rejected. 

4.  The  description  of  Judas  is  almost  identical  with  that 
given  in  6n  (where  see  note). 

We  must  read  U  (ttBW)  for  the  rec.  ow. 

Apparently  we  should  omit  «  before  (with 

BLW  33  249),  although  it  is  inserted,  in  accordance  with  Jn.’s 
general  habit  (see  on  ri°),  by  «AD®.  «  is  also  omitted  in 
similar  sentences  at  1822  19s1. 

StBLW,  fam.  1,  and  most  vss.  read  here  'louSets  4 
■|mtopuiTT|s  (cf.  14“  for  0  lo-*.);  but  ArA®  have  ’IcmSas 
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ovtov,  0  pEXXm  auTov  iropaSiSovai,  5.  AlA  T C  rovro  to 
ftvpov  ovk  iirpaJ&if  rptaxotriW  hvfva puor  /cat  cSotfij  wria^ow  ;  6.  cwrtv 

rovro  o\>x  or t  irepi  tmv  Trrtax&v  ZfitXev  ainp,  &XK*  or i  tcXtimp  yv 

SipuDvos  T<r«api<oTT7t,  introducing  the  name  of  his  father 
(as  at  671  134). 

The  rec.  text,  following  AD®,  places  the  sentence  <Is  [<?*] 
Tier  iia&TjTW  airrav  before  ’IoiiSos ;  but  «BLW  place  it  after 
“I<rKapt(JTlJS. 

For  4  pAXuv,  D  has  os  ijpitXAo'  (perhaps  a  reminiscence 
of  6n).  pdXXav  may  convey  the  idea  that  Judas  was  pre¬ 
destined  to  betray  Jesus  (see  on  3“  and  671). 

According  to  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  144,  Mt.  26“),  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  ointment  was  wasted  was  shared  by  several  of 
the  onlookers,  but  Jn.  specifically  mentions  Judas  as  the  one 
who  remonstrated.  Perhaps  he  first  suggested  to  the  others 
the  extravagance  of  what  had  been  done  by  Mary  in  purchasing 
exceptionally  rare  and  costly  ointment. 

6.  This  verse  reproduces  Mk.  14s  ijSwaTa^  yap  tobto  to 
pa 'pay  wpaBrjvai  It rival  SijrapiW  rptarotrlmv  khI  Sokrat  this 
7rTuiYow-  3°°  denarii  would  be  about  ten  guineas,  a  large 
sum.  To  suppose,  as  Schmiedel  does  {E.B.  1797),  that  300  is 
a  symbolical  number  indicating  “  the  symmetrical  body  of 
humanity,”  is  fantastic.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  at  any  rate, 
does  not  deal  in  allegories  of  this  cryptic  kind. 

Jn.  here  follows  Mk.,1  just  as  he  does  at  (?  when  he  recalls 
200  denarii  as  the  estimated  cost  of  bread  for  the  multitude. 

0.  ili«  84  touto  kt\.  This  is  the  evangelist’s  comment 
(cf.  7sa;  and  see  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv).  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  he  is  unfair  to  Judas,  and  that  he  is  so  possessed  with 
the  conviction  of  the  baseness  of  his  treachery,  that  he  imputes 
the  lowest  of  motives  to  him  (see  on  6™  18s).  The  criticism 
that  the  money  spent  on  the  costly  ointment  might  have  been 
better  spent  is  very  natural  on  the  lips  of  die  disciple  who,  as 
keeper  of  the  common  purse,  was  responsible  for  the  moneys 
spent  by  the  Twelve,  amounting  in  all,  we  may  be  sure,  to  no 
large  sum.  But  Jn.  roundly  says  that  he  was  a  thief.  Judas 
was  not  above  a  bribe,  for  he  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver; 
but  he  was  not  therefore  dishonest,  although  the  value  which 
he  attached  to  money  may  have  made  ill-gotten  gains  a  strong 
temptation.  “Temptation  commonly  comes  through  that 
for  which  we  are  naturally  fitted  ”  (Westcott),  i.e.  in  this  case 
the  handling  of  money.  And  it  may  have  been  found  out, 
after  the  secession  of  Judas,  that,  as  Jn.  says,  he  had  been  guilty 
of  small  peculations,  for  which  he  had  full  opportunity.  How- 
1  See  Introd.,  p.  xcvi. 
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ever  that  may  be,  the  bitterness  of  the  words  about  Judas  in 
this  verse  is  easily  explained  if  they  go  back  to  one  who  was 
a  former  comrade  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  Twelve,  who  had  had 
no  suspicions  even  at  the  end  (see  on  13“-  *•),  and  whose  in¬ 
dignation,  when  disillusioned,  was  all  the  more  severe. 

t4  y\«eviito(*oi' :  cf.  132®.  A  yXuimoito^tiov  originally 
meant  a  case  to  hold  the  reeds  or  tongues  (yXSioirei)  of  musical 
instruments,  and  hence  any  kind  of  box ,  e.g.  it  is  used  for  a  coffin 
(by  Aquila,  Gen.  50s*).  The  word  became  accepted  by  Aramaic 
speakers,  and  appears  as  ROpOlSl  in  the  Talmud.  It 
stands  for  a  coffer  into  which  money  is  cast,  at  2  Chron.  24s- 10 
M/3aWov  tls  to  yAfcKHTOKo/ioi/,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  here.  The  yXaxTtroKo/tov  or  money-box  of  the 
disciples  was  kept  by  Judas  (it  was  not  necessarily  carried  about 
with  him  habitually:  to  yXwaaoKopjav  <!x“1'  is  the  phrase),  and 
into  it  well-wishers  (cf.  Lk.  8*)  were  wont  to  throw  (fi/Muiv) 
small  coins  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  Jesus  and  His  followers. 
In  this  it  was  like  the  begging-bowl  of  an  Eastern  holy  man. 
To  translate  it  “purse”  is  misleading;  and  the  Latin  vss. 
rightly  render  it  by  loculi ,  i.e.  a  box  or  coffer  with  several 
compartments.  See  Field,  in  loe.,  on  yAwnroxopoi'  and 

)3curra£«u\ 

For  lXav  («BDLW0)  the  rec.  has  elxf”  (AT A). 

t4  Pa\Xj|Miw,  sc.  the  moneys  cast  into  the  box  by  well- 
wishers  and  friends;  cf.  2  Chron.  2410  quoted  above. 

tpdoTaler.  The  verb  flamdltiv  is  used  (to®1  i6,s  1917)  of 
carrying  or  bearing  something  heavy;  but  here  and  at  20“ 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  English  “  to  lift,”  i.e.  to  carry  off 
furtively  or  unscrupulously,  and  so  “to  steal."  Field  gives  a 
convincing  illustration  of  this  usage  from  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  59 

pjaBmna  8*  ravin  Tn  dtpajrovTta.  .  .  .  otra  cJlouXcro  e/iauTu^tr, 
“  When  therefore  the  servants  found  this  out,  they  used  to 
steal  whatever  they  pleased.”  Deissmann  (Bible  Studies, 
Eng.  Tr.,  p.  257)  cites  some  further  instances  from  the  papyri 
of  this  use  of  /JaoroCtiv.1 

Hence  we  must  translate,  “  he  was  a  thief,  and  having  the 
money-box  used  to  steal  what  was  cast  into  it.”  To  render 
i^amaier  here  as  if  it  only  meant  that  Judas,  as  the  treasurer, 
used  to  “  carry  about  ”  what  was  put  into  it,  would  give  a 
tame  and  superfluous  ending  to  the  sentence. 

7.  With  vv.  7,  8,  cf.  Mk.  i4«-» 

The  rec.  text,  with  ATA,  omits  !co  and  reads  TcrijprjKev, 
While  KBDLW0  support  .  .  .  nynjiri;. 

1  See  also  Moulton-Milligan,  Vocab.  106. 
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o  Ti)<roEs  'A <£«  afrnjv,  fva  tis  Tip.  rjpipav  toS  (vru^cio-poC  peiv 
■nfpyrrj  avro'  8.  tovs  itt<ii xovs  yap  irdvrorc  ixtTt  iavrUr,  Ipi 
St  oil  navrore  Ix«t«. 

We  must  render  “  let  her  alone,  in  order  that  she  may  keep 
it  {sc.  the  remainder  of  the  spikenard)  against  the  day  of  my 
burying.”  In  Mk.’s  narrative  (here  being  corrected  silently 
by  Jn.1)  the  flask  of  ointment  was  broken  and  its  entire  contents 
poured  upon  the  head  of  Jesus;  but  Jn.  says  nothing  of  the 
flask  being  broken,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
ointment  was  used  for  His  feet,  in-a+ioofids  (cf.  19*°)  is 
“  preparation  for  burial,”  and  might  or  might  not  include  the 
anointing  of  the  whole  body.  The  words  of  Jesus  tell  of  His 
impending  death  and  burial  to  any  of  the  company  who  had 
sufficient  insight;  the  rest  of  the  spikenard  will  soon  be  needed, 
and  will  not  be  wasted. 

We  have  above  (p.  412)  identified  Mary  of  Bethany  with 
Mary  Magdalene  ;  and  thus  she  who  began  His  iirra^iacrpbs 
by  anointing  the  Lord’s  feet  in  Bethany,  was  among  the  women 
who  finished  the  anointing  of  His  body  eight  days  later  (cf. 
201,  Mk.  id1). 

For  ofrnfjv,  cf.  Mk.  14*  Mt.  151*,  2  Sam.  i6u,  2  Kings 
4”.  We  might  translate  (with  R.V.“«)  “  Let  her  alone;  (it  was! 
that  she  might  keep  it,”  or  (with  R.V.trt)  “  Suffer  her  to  keep 
it,”  but  we  prefer  to  render  “  Let  her  alone,  in  order  that,  etc.” 

8.  This  verse  is  identical  with  Mt.  2611,  and  both  Jn.  and 
Mt.  reproduce  exactly  the  words  of  Mk.  147,  both  of  them  omit¬ 
ting  Mk.’s  Mil  orav  B&vqT*,  SvvairSi  ovrois  d  irorijam.  But  that 
Jn.  is  using  Mk.  rather  than  Mt.  all  through  the  story  is  not 
doubtful.® 

D  and  Syr.  sin.  omit  the  whole  verse  here  for  some  unknown 
reason,  perhaps  because  i|ii  Si  ofi  niv-rorc  Jx£T£  was  (mis¬ 
takenly)  deemed  to  be  at  variance  with  Mt.  28s0.  But  cf. 

1711  0VK1T t  iv  T<p  KOtrfKil. 

With  irrwxeis  ndyrm  |«0’  f«vTi»,  cf.  Deut.  1511. 

The  people's  curiosity  about  Lazarus ,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  priests  (w.  9-1 1) 

8.  o  ox*. os  voAw:  is  read  by  «B*L,  and  at  v.  12  by  BL®, 
but  in  both  places  many  authorities  omit  6.  If  we  omit  6  and 
read  SxXo*  voWs,  “  a  great  multitude,”  then  no  difficulty 
presents  itself.  We  had  e>xXo?  voAus  before  at  6®,  and  mAiis 
8x\os  at  66:  cf.  Mk.  5al-  21  6“  Acts  6’,  Rev.  7®. 

But  6  vroAiis  oX\os  is  undoubtedly  the  right  readmg  at  Mk. 

1  See  Intrcd.,  p.  xcvii.  4  Ibid.,  p.  xcvi. 
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9.  'Eyvm  m  oj(Aos  ttoAiij  Ik  tw  TovSatW  Sri  hit  tcrriy,  ml 
TjXOov  ov  Sia  toy  *Iif(rovv  p.ovav9  aAA’  'ra  ml  TOT  Ad^opoy  iSotoiy  ov 
rjyctpcv  ix  vcKp&v.  10.  iftovAtvtravro  £2  u;  dp^icpctf  cva  xal  rbv 

12s7,  and  it  means  there  the  mob,  the  mass  of  the  people,  or,  as 
the  E.V.  has  it,  “  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly  and 
of  this  use  of  o  toAvs  oxAo$  Field  (in  Mk.  12s7)  gives  some 
classical  instances.  This,  too,  would  suit  the  context  well  in 
the  present  passage,  for  crowds  are  generally  composed  of 
“the  common  people"  and  include  “riff-raff.”  But,  as 
Abbott  points  out  (Diat.  1739-1740),  the  variant  of  Jn.  gives 
here  and  at  v.  12,  not  o  iroAus  dxAos  (as  at  Mk.  12s7),  but  b  o^Aos 
voAvs,  which  is  bad  Greek.  Westcott  suggests  that  oyAos 
jroAiiv  here  must  be  treated  as  “  a  compound  noun,"  but  why 
Jn.  should  adopt  such  a  usage  is  not  explained. 

^Having  regard  to  the  grammatical  difficulty  presented  by 
o  oy\<*i  voAv's,  and  to  the  fact  that  both  Latin  and  Syriac 
versions  give  “  a  great  crowd  ”  as  the  rendering,  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  to  be  against  6,  and  we  therefore  read  SxXo! 
iroAifs  both  here  and  at  v.  12. 

Jym  o5k.  The  rumour  of  the  supper  at  Bethany  spread 
quickly,  and  the  people  generally  were  much  excited  by  the 
expectation  of  seeing  not  only  Jesus,  but  Lazarus  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead  (for  8v  flytipev  Ik  i/cspOr,  cf.  w.  1,  17). 

SxX°s  iroXJs  jit  tui-  *lou8a£«v,  “  a  great  crowd  of  the 
Jews,  sc.  of  the  people  of  Judtea,  who  were  generally  hostile 
to  Jesus.  But  “  the  Jews  ”  does  not  specially  indicate  here, 
as  at  510  6U,  etc.,  the  party  of  opposition  to  Him;  it  includes 
those  who  favoured  (v.  n)  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  favour 
His  claims  (see  on  i1*).  A  “  great  crowd  ”  of  them  came  to 
Bethany,  apparently  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  to  see  the 
man  who  had  come  back  from  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  see  Jesus 
who  raised  him.  To  see  one  returned  from  the  dead  would 
indeed  be  a  great  experience  (cf.  Lk,  16s1). 

10.  ipovXiifvarro  8 1  ot  dpxieptts  ktX.  The  Sanhedrim 
(see  on  7ai)  had  given  directions  that  the  movements  of  Jesus 
should  be  reported  to  them  (n67) :  and  having  heard  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  presence  of  Lazarus  as  well  as  of  Jesus 
at  Bethany,  they  made  up  their  minds  that  both  Lazarus  and 
Jesus  should  die :  Im  *ai  t4v  a«£[.  Attokt€uwiv,  “  that  they 
would  kill  Lazarus  also.”  The  priests,  being  of  the  Sadducean 
party,  who  rejected  the  idea  of  resurrection,  were  naturally 
disconcerted  by  the  report  that  Lazarus  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead  ;  and  they  were  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  which 
they  employed  to  put  an  end  to  what  they  regarded  as 
mischievous  talk. 
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Ad£apov  curoKrelvwTiv,  II.  on  iroAAot  St’  aw 
’IovSaiW  Ka'i  iirioTcvov  evs  rov  TjjtroSv. 

12.  Tp  eVav'piov  o^Aos  iroAvs  b  tASuv  eit  TTjv  < 
OTt  Ipxirai  Turrets  tis  'lepoooXvpa,  13.  ?Aa/3c 


11.  The  priests  were  specially  urgent  about  the  putting 
away  of  Lazarus,  because,  on  his  account  (81’  aurJv),  many  of 
the  Jews  (cf.  11“)  “  began  to  go  away  ”  (u-irrjyoi'),  perhaps  to 
Bethany,  which  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  “  and  began  to 
believe  in  Jesus  ”  (I-trioTtuoz  sis  t8v  ’ti|<roui' ;  cf.  note  on 
ilt).  The  force  of  the  imperfect  tenses  must  be  observed. 
The  verb  briyciv,  “  to  withdraw,”  is  a  favourite  word  with 
Jn.  (see  on  7s3),  and  brnjyov  here  may  mean  simply  “  they  began 
to  withdraw,”  i.e.  from  their  allegiance  to  the  chief  priests, 
as  at  6n,  where  Jesus  asks  His  disciples,  “  Would  you  also  go 


The  triumphal  entry  to  Jerusalem  (vv.  12-19) 

12.  The  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  entry  to  Jerusalem  are 
found  at  Mk.  n7'10,  Mt.  214'9,  Lk.  19s6’’8.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  above  (on  v.  i),  Mk.  (followed  by  Mt.)  places  the  supper 
at  Bethany  later  in  the  week  of  the  Passion,  but  Jn.,  putting 
it  on  Saturday,  Nisan  9,  halts  Jesus  and  the  disciples  at  Bethany 
for  that  night,  the  entry  taking  place  on  Sunday,  Nisan  10. 
Christian  tradition  has  followed  Jn.  in  putting  the  triumphal 
entry  on  Palm  Sunday. 

rij  j Troup  toy,  sc.  on  the  Sunday.  Jn  is  fond  of  these  notes 
of  time  (see  Introd.,  p.  cii). 

oxXos  iroXds  (see  on  v.  9)  ktX.,  ‘ 1  a  great  crowd  that  had  come 
up  to  the  feast,”  sc.  those  that  came  from  the  country  parts  to 
the  metropolis,  including  doubtless  many  Galilaeans  (see  4®). 

iKoiioarret,  “  having  heard,”  sc.  from  those  who  had  come 
by  way  of  Bethany.  Jn  is  recitantis.  The  words  they  heard 
were:  "btvous  «ts  'UpuaJAujia.  B®  prefix  0  to  'lijcroCs, 

while  trADLW  omit;  it  is  usually  B  that  omits  the  def.  art. 
(see  on  1®). 

The  entry  of  Jesus  would  naturally  provoke  curiosity  and 
enthusiasm,  coming  (as  Jn.  represents  it  to  have  done)  not 
long  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (ii56-5*).  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  discrepancy  between  Mk.  and  Jn.  is  at  this  point, 
Mk.  not  mentioning  Lazarus  at  all,  but  describing  none  the 
less  the  triumphal  entry,  while  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Jesus  was  received  is  expressly  connected  by  Jn.  with  the 
miracle  at  Bethany  (see  Introd.,  p.  clxxxiii). 

13.  IXa^oy  ra  jlata  ruy  QoivIkov.  fSaiov,  a 


“  palm  branch,” 
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(fyoiYucw  Koi  i{ij\6ov  fit  {nravryjariv  avrif,  mu  ixpavyafav 

•iXoy^^f'vot  i  fpxifj.ffos  Iv  Svipan  Kvpfov, 
mu  o  BacnXfvt  tov  TopaijX. 


occurs  again  in  the  Greek  Bible  only  at  i  Mace.  13s1,  in  the 
account  of  Simon’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  ptra 
alvtauos  (tat  flaw,*  kt\.  (cf.  2  Macc.  io7).  To  carry  palms 
was  a  mark  of  triumphant  homage  to  a  victor  or  a  king 
(cf.  Rev.  7*).  Either  fiaia  or  £otv«es,  separately,  would 
mean  “  palms,”  so  that  Jn.’s  ri  fiaia  tw  ^otvurav  is  super¬ 
fluously  precise  (see  Abbott,  Dial.  2047),  “  the  palm  branches 
of  the  palm  trees,”  perhaps  trees  which  grew  on  the  slopes  of 
Olivet.  The  Synoptists  do  not  mention  the  bearing  of  palms: 
Mk.  has  om/SuSas,  i.e.  “  litter  ”  of  leaves,  etc.,  which  were 
strewn  in  the  road;  Mt.  says  lemrov  *Ai£8ovs  <5™  w  8cV8p<uv 
ml  iirrpwrrvov  iv  tq  08m.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
crowds,  one  accompanying  Jesus,  the  other  going  out  from  the 
city  to  meet  Him  (c’l^XOn*  fis  iitirnjmr  ai™);  see  Swete  on 
Mk.  r  i*,  and  cf.  v.  18  below. 

““1  fapou’yatov  ktX.,  “they  kept  crying  out  Hosanna.” 
fVpavyoCov  is  read  by  «B3DLW,  as  against  Lipatov  of  the 
rec.  text  (ArA@).  For  Kpavydtuv  applied  to  the  shouting 
of  crowds,  cf.  Ezra  3**  ;  and  see  note  on  n*3  above. 

Before  'Qcrawd,  the  rec.,  with  «ADW,  ins.  Acvoitk;  om 
BLTA®.  ' 


The  words  from  the  Psalter  with  which  (according  to  the 
Synoptists  as  well  as  Jn.)  the  acclaiming  crowds  greeted  Jesus 
as  He  rode  into  the  city,  were  the  words  with  which  in  the 
original  use  of  the  Psalm  the  priests  blessed  the  procession  enter¬ 
ing  the  Temple.  “Hosanna:  Blessed  in  the  Name  of  Yahweh 
is  he  that  cometh  ”  (Ps.  n8“-  “).  The  sense  is  missed  if  iv 
ivipan  Kuplou  is  connected  with  i  ipX6pev os.  The  Hebrew 
priests  were  chosen  “  to  bless  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  ”  (Deut. 
21s);  and  so  also  it  is  written  of  David  eihoyiprtv  tov  Xadv 
bMfim  Kvpiov  (2  Sam.  6“).  Cf.  also  1  Kings  22“  2  Kings 


The  quotation  of  Ps.  118“-“  by  the  crowds  who  hailed 
Jesus  on  His  entry  to  Jerusalem  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  blessing  of  welcome,  as  of  One  who  had  done  wonderful 
thmgs  (cf.  Ps.  1298).  It  recognised  in  Him  o  ipxopevos,  “  the 
Coming  One,”  even  as  Martha  had  said  to  Him  oi  et  .  .  .  8 
««  TW  Kovpov  ipxpfuvos  (11*7  ;  cf.  Mt.  rr3). 

_  The  cry  Of  Hosanna  (in  Aramaic  **3VE^in,  rendered 
owcrov  81}  in  the  LXX  of  Ps.  118“)  was  the  refrain  sung  by  the 
people  m  the  processional  recitation  of  Ps.  118  at  the  Feast  of 
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14.  evporv  Si  i  TlJo-oE?  ovdpiov  imOurev  hr  *M,  koOivs  iartv 
ytypappivav 

Tabernacles.  When  v.  25  was  reached,  the  palm  branches 
which  were  carried  by  the  worshippers  were  waved;  and  hence 
these  sprigs  of  palm  with  myrtle  and  willow  (lulab  was  the 
technical  name)  came  themselves  to  be  called  hosannas. 

The  practice,  however,  of  bearing  palm  sprigs  and  crying 
Hosanna  was  not  confined  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  although 
it  originated  in  the  Temple  services  at  that  festival;  and  we 
have  already  cited  from  1  Macc.  13“  an  instance  of  palm 
branches  being  borne  on  the  occasion  of  a  popular  welcome  to  a 
hero  at  another  time  of  the  year.  There  is  thus  no  historical 
improbability  in  Jn.’s  statement  that  palms  and  hosannas 
were  accompaniments  of  the  entry  of  Jesus  to  the  city.1 

uni  A  (WiXels  toO  'lapaftk.  Mk.  has  instead  of  this 
ti\ayr)fitvri  r]  ipXopev rj  JfamA cia  tov  irarpos  f]po>v  Aav«8,  which 
conveys  the  same  idea,  sc.  that  the  crowds  were  acclaiming 
Jesus  as  the  Messianic  king.  Lk.  has  o  ipxbpuvos  A  /WiArvs, 
but  Mt.  puts  it  differently,  reporting  the  cry  as  'Ckrawa  ™ 
vup  Aav«8  (a  different  use  of  hosanna,  perhaps  derived  from 
some  liturgical  refrain).  Jn.  has  already  (i4*)  attributed 
the  confession  <rii  /Soo-iArvs  «1  tov  ’I<rp<«j\  to  Nathanael.  It 
was  this  public  acclamation  of  Jesus  as  King  of  Israel  or 
King  of  the  Jews  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  charge 
made  against  Him  before  Pilate  (18s3).  He  had  refused  earlier 
in  His  ministry  to  allow  the  eager  people  to  “make  Him 
king  ”  (6“) ;  but  now  He  did  not  disclaim  the  title  (cf.  Lk. 
19s8  40).  Pseudo-Peter  represents  the  inscription  on  the  cross 
as  being  in  the  form  ouros  row  6  /Jao-tArvs  tov  'ItrpaiJA  (see 
on  19“). 

14.  tvpui'  8«  6  ’iiyroCs  Avrfpiov  ktX.  This  is  not  verbally 
consistent  with  the  Synoptists,  who  tell  that  it  was  the  disciples 
who  had  found  the  ass,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given 
them  by  Jesus  (Mk.  n*-*).  Chrysostom  is  at  unnecessary 
pains  to  reconcile  the  various  statements;  see  v.  16  below. 

fauUhaev  tV  afiri.  So  Mk.  ii7  ;  Lk.  19“  says  imfUfiaoav 
TOV  'IijooSk. 

xa&ir  ionv  ytypaji pivov.  See  on  217  for  this  formula  of 
citation. 

15.  The  quotation  is  from  Zech.  9*,  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
The  LXX  has  ir&Aov  veov,  whereas  Jn.  has  »6Xov  Svov,  a 
more  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew;  for  the  opening  words, 
“  Exult  greatly,”  he  gives  jil|  4opoS.  Mk.  and  Lk.,  while 

1  See  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  220  i.  ;  Cooper,  in  D.C.G.  i.  749 ; 
and  Cheyne,  in  E.B.  2117.  for  the  word  hosanna. 
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15.  M}j  40P0O,  SuydTrjp  lid*- 
18o0  6  SouriXiu;  no u  ?px«Tcu, 
it 0.811  |icro$  ,Vi  trCikov  onu. 

narrating  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  do  not  quote  the  prophecy. 
Mt.  (at8)  gives  it  in  the  form  Eiirari  if  0vya rpi  2 uhr,  ’I«ob, 
o  /SaniAnjs  o-ob  lp\erai  trot  irpoils  *ai  im0f/3v«i>s  iiri  Svov  «al  «jr! 
tAW  Biov  l-TTotvyum.  Jn.  notes  (v.  16)  that  the  application 
of  this  prophecy  of  Zechariah  to  the  entry  of  Jesus  was  not 
thought  of  until  a  later  time;  but  Mt.  introduces  his  account 
with  the  formula  Iva  rrkyptaBrj  to  pyOtv  Sia  too  rrp<rt>yTov  Aeyorros 
.  .  .  (see  Introd.,  p.  cliv). 

The  full  quotation,  as  given  by  Mt.,  is  misleading.  The 
story,  as  told  by  the  other  evangelists,  is  simply  that  an  ass’s 
colt  was  found  and  that  Jesus  rode  on  it,  But  Mt.,  misunder¬ 
standing  the  Hebrew  repetition  in  Zech.  9* 

"...  upon  an  ass, 

and  upon  a  oolt,  the  foal  of  a  she-ass,” 
where  only  one  animal  is  indicated,  tells  us  that  two  animals 
were  fetched,1  and  garments  put  on  them  that  they  might  be 
ridden.  Jn.,  on  the  contrary,  gives  only  that  part  of  the 
prophecy  which  is  relevant,  sc.  “  sitting  on  an  ass’s  colt.” 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  there  is  any  suggestion  of 
kumility  in  riding  upon  an  ass.  On  the  contrary,  the  ass  and 
the  mule  were  the  animals  used  in  peace  by  great  persons  for 
their  progresses,  as  the  horse  was  used  in  war.  The  sons  of 
the  judges  rode  upon  asses  (Judg.  to*  121*);  so  did  Ahithophel 
(a  Sam.  17“);  so  did  Mephibosheth,  Saul’s  son,  when  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  meet  David  (2  Sam.  19s8) ;  cf.  Judg.  510.  Indeed 
Zech.  9“  shows  plainly  that  the  prophecy  was  specially  of 
One  coming  in  peace. 

The  LXX  translators  did  not  understand  this.  They  have 
t<oAobs  only  in  Judg.  10*  12“  probably  because  they  thought 
of  an  ass  as  a  beast  of  burden  exclusively;  thus  in  Zech;  9* 
they  have  not  noticed  that  is  the  regular  word  for  she-ass 
(Gen.  32“),  which  may  be  either  used  for  riding  or  for  carrying 
loads. 

The  king,  then,  in  the  vision  of  Zechariah,  rode  upon  an 
ass  to  signify  that  he  came  in  peace,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
save;  and  the  entry  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  on  an  ass  was  under¬ 
stood  by  the  populace,  in  like  manner,  as  the  entry  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

16.  A  similar  reminiscence  of  the  evangelist  is  set  down  at 
2“,  where  see  note.  The  saying  of  Jesus  about  restoration, 

1  Justin  (Dial.  53)  follows  Mt.  in  this,  and  specially  dwells  upon 
the  choice  of  two  animals. 
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16.  Tub to  OB*  tyvwaav  aurov  cl  paOrpral  to  itpHrov,  dAA’  6rt 
iSa$  atrOy  Tyuatv,  totc  ipvy<r6rjcrav  ori  to  Ora  yv  err’  avrijj  yeypappeva 

TaOra  tir otiprav  atrip.  17.  'Efiaprvpd.  ovv  o  oyAos  6  tir  per 
avrov  on  tuv  Adfa par  irftwryocv  e*  tob  prypctau  *a!  yytif.tr  avrov 

after  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  was  not  understood  by  the 
disciples  until  after  His  Resurrection.  So,  too,  they  did  not 
perceive  the  significance  in  connexion  with  prophecy  of  His 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  riding  upon  an  ass,  until  He  was  “  glori¬ 
fied,”  and  they  began  to  reflect  upon  the  events  of  His  ministry. 

For  eSo£4<r8>],  see  on  7“  12“  Cf.  also  1331. 

«BLW0  omit  S<  after  the  first  tuuto,  which  the  rec. 
inserts,  aurou  ol  padrjTai  («B®)  is  the  true  order  of  words. 

The  rec.  (with  DW®)  inserts  o  before  Tijtrofis,  which  is 
omitted  in  kABL.  This  omission  of  the  article  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Jn.’s  general  usage  (see  on  I**),  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  whole  verse  is  an  explanatory  gloss  added  by  an  editor 
other  than  the  evangelist  himself.  The  threefold  repetition 
of  TttOra  is  somewhat  clumsy,  and  can  hardly  be  intentional. 
Again,  the  phrase  fir’  aflrfi  ysypap^eva  is  unlike  Jn.  (cf.  Rev. 
i„u  22w);  it  must  mean  that  the  Scriptures  quoted  were,  as 
it  were,  “  based  on  Him.”  D  substitutes  wtpl  avrov  for 
fir  o8t$,  recognising  the  difficulty.  And,  finally,  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  which  says  that  the  disciples  afterwards 
remembered  “  that  they  had  done  these  things  to  Him,”  invites 
the  question,  “  What  things?”  Evidently,  the  answer  is  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  search  for  the  ass,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  Jesus,  of  which  the  Synoptists  tell.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  Jn.  tells  nothing  of  this  incident.  He  says 
only  (v.  14)  that  “  Jesus  having  found  the  ass,  sat  thereon,” 
but  he  does  not  mention  the  co-operation  of  the  disciples  in 
this,  or  that  they  took  any  part  in  the  entry  to  the  city.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  comment  preserved  in  the  last  clause  of 
this  verse  is  due  to  some  one  who  was  thinking  of  the  Synoptic 
narrative. 

17.  The  interpretation  of  this  verse  depends  mainly  upon 
whether  Jre  (rec.  with  KABWrA®)  or  Sri  (DL)  is  adopted 
as  the  true  reading  before  to,  Ad(apo,.  If  Sri  be  approved 
(with  Tischendorf),  we  translate,  “  So  the  crowd  that  was  with 
Him  was  testifying  that  He  called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  and 
raised  him  from  the  dead,”  Sri  introducing  the  actual  words 
used  by  the  crowd  when  acclaiming  the  entry  of  Jesus.  Cf. 
Lk.  19 37 :  “  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  began  to 
rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice  for  all  the  mighty 
works  which  they  had  seen.”  According  to  this  rendering, 
the  shouts  of  the  crowd  made  special  reference  to  the  raising  of 
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(k  vtKfxjv.  18.  8m  touto  Kal  \nrqprijo-cv  avriS  O  O^A-OV,  OTl  TjKOVaCLV 
toSto  avrov  ir«rot»)«i'ai  to  tnifituiv.  19.  ot  ovv  #ap«ral 01  iTirav 
Vpd s  caVTOV?  0«iyjeiT*  OTl  OOK  <10«A<1t«  Ov8«V  JS*  O  KOOyiOS  07Tl(7!U 
avrou  airijA&i’. 


Lazarus.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  view  which  Jn. 
gives  his  readers  of  the  extraordinary  effect  which  that  miracle 
had  on  the  public  mind  (w.  9,  18).  But,  attractive  as  this 
rendering  is,  8«  must  be  preferred  to  Sri  on  the  MS.  evidence; 
and  we  translate :  “So  the  crowd  that  was  with  Him  when  He 
called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  and  raised  him  from  the  dead,” 
i.e.  the  onlookers  at  the  scene  described  n83"44,  “  bore  their 
testimony.”  The  true  authors  of  the  ovation  were  the  people 
who  had  been  spectators  of  the  miracle,  who  no  doubt  inspired 
all  their  acquaintances  with  their  wondering  enthusiasm. 
They  “  bore  their  witness."  See  for  the  idea  of  paprvpCa.  in 
Jn.,  the  note  on  i7 ;  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xc. 

18.  Sid  touto  (see  on  5“  for  this  opening)  sat  Smjmjirev  iir( 
6  oxXos,  “for  this  reason  the  crowd  also  met  Him,”  sc. 
the  multitude  mentioned  v.  13,  as  distinct  from  the  crowd 
accompanying  Him  from  Bethany,  where  they  had  seen  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  There  were  two  streams  of  people :  one 
escorting  Jesus,  the  other  meeting  Him  (see  on  v.  13),  “  because 
they  heard  (^kouctov  is  preferable  to  the  rec.  qxowt)  that  He 
had  done  this  sign.” 

For  the  irqfiria  of  Jesus,  see  on  2U. 

18.  oi  o!r  ♦aptvaioi.  The  Pharisees  formed  the  patty 
who  were  most  deeply  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (see 
on  i“),  and  who  initiated  the  movement  for  His  arrest,  which 
was  ultimately  carried  out  by  the  authority  of  the  dpxitpiis 
(v.  10),  who  were  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(see  on  7“).  They  were  in  despair  at  the  reception  given  to 
Jesus  at  His  entry  into  the  city,  and  said  to  each  other,  “  Do 
you  notice  (Heupel-rt  is  probably  indicative,  rather  than  im¬ 
perative)  that  you  don’t  do  any  good  ?  ”  0«up«u>  is  used  here 
of  mental  perception  and  understanding  of  the  situation  (see 


With  ou«  wfaXelr.  oiSfv;  cf.  6“  i,  crapi 
ovStv. 


For  18c  in  Jn.,  see  on  1“ 


6  K&rjios.  DL  add  oAos  to  bring  out  the  sense,  u  the 
whole  world,”  everybody,  tout  le  monde.  Wetstein  quotes  a 
Rabbinical  story  of  a  priest  of  whom  it  was  said,  in  like  manner, 
“  all  the  world  was  going  after  him.”  For  xoaptn  in  Jn., 


dvfjXOo'.  The  aor.  dirrjXOtv  is  here  equiva- 


XII.  18-20.] 


INQUIRERS 


429 


lent  to  “  has  gone,”  or,  as  the  Sinai  Syriac  renders,  “  is 
going.”  The  movement  which  the  Pharisees  regretted  was  in 
progress. 

For  the  use  of  AmVw,  cf.  2  Sam.  1518  iycvijO-r)  if  mpSia 
aySpSni  TirpaijA  meant  ’AfieaaaXup. 

The  Greek  inquirers  (op.  20-22) 

80.  The  episode  of  the  Greek  inquirers  is  introduced 
immediately  after  the  complaint  made  by  the  Pharisees,  “  the 
world  is  gone  after  Him.”  Among  those  who  were  excited 
and  moved  by  the  reports  about  Jesus  and  Lazarus  were  some 
Greek  pilgrims ;  it  was  not  only  Jews  and  Galilseans  who  were 
attracted  by  what  they  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  that 
had  happened  at  Bethany,  but  Greeks  as  well.  And  Jn., 
alone  among  the  evangelists,  notes  that  some  of  them  told 
Philip  of  their  desire  to  see  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  was  informed 
of  it.  This  incident  is  naturally  recalled  in  a  Gospel  written 
primarily  for  Greek  readers.  It  is,  however,  not  explicitly 
said  that  the  request  of  the  Greeks  for  an  interview  with  Jesus 
was  granted,  or  that  they  were  present  while  the  sayings  of 
w.  23-28  were  being  pronounced. 

But,  although  there  is  no  positive  statement  to  this  effect 
in  the  text,  it  has  been  generally  held  since  the  days  of  Tatian 
that  v.  20  begins  a  new  section  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  w.  20-22 
are  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  what  follows.  On  this  sup¬ 
position,  it  is  natural  to  seek  in  the  words  of  Jesus  here  some 
message  which  may  be  taken  as  specially  appropriate  to  Greeks. 
It  has  been  suggested,  e.g.  by  Lange,  that  the  tremendous 
paradox  of  v.  25,  “  he  that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it,  and  he  that 
hateth  his  life  shall  keep  it,”  has  a  peculiar  applicability,  if 
regarded  as  the  judgment  of  Christ  on  Greek  ideals  of  life. 
For  the  Greek,  the  ideal  of  manhood  was  to  reach  the  fulness 
of  personal  life;  a  man  should  develop  his  own  personality; 
the  larger  and  richer  his  life,  the  more  nearly  he  approached 
his  highest.  There  is  something  of  this  in  Christianity  as  well 
as  in  Greek  paganism,  for  Christianity  holds  up  the  Perfect 
Man  as  exemplar.  But  the  Christian  ideal  involves  sacrifice , 
and  this  was  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  Jn.  may 
mean  us  to  understand  v.  25  as  implying  the  condemnation  by 
Jesus  of  Greek  ideals  of  life.  Again,  v.  32,  “  I  will  draw  all 
men  to  myself,”  is  a  universal  promise,  including  not  only 
Jews  but  Gentiles  like  the  Greek  inquirers.  And  some  have 
found  in  the  exhortation,  “  Believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may 
become  sons  of  light  ”  (v.  36),  an  allusion  to  the  prophecy, 
“The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  .  .  .  Nations 
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20.  THo-ov  Si  'EAAyi'cs  rives  tK  Tn)V  \iafiaiv6vrwv  Tva  TrpiXTKV- 
vrja-uitriv  b>  rjj  copra'  #*■  a"™  rrporrrj^oy  <tnAiW<f»  tiu  Airo 
B^^trtu^rL  T7/V  raAiAoias,  icat  t)p</itwv  avrov  Xcyorres  Kiipic,  ^eXoficr 

(Ift-ij)  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  thy  brightness" 
(Isa.  601-5). 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  if  w.  23-28  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  addressed  in  particular  to  the  Greeks  whom  Jesus  now  saw 
for  the  first  time,  the  use  of  the  Jewish  title  “  Son  of  Man  ” 
(see  Introd.,  p.  cxxxii)  is  puzzling  (v.  23);  and  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Jesus  revealed  to  these  strangers  the 
anguish  of  His  soul  in  words  like  those  of  v.  27.  It  is  possible 
that  w.  20-22  should  be  treated  as  linked  closely  with  v.  19,  but 
as  having  no  special  relation  with  w.  23  ff,,  a  new  paragraph 
beginning  at  v.  23  (where  see  note). 

ffuar  8c  "eXXt|w!s  tlvcs  (this  is  the  reading  of  kBDLW,  as 
against  Tives  'EXAi^is  of  the  rec.  text)  u  Tiir  &rap<uv4t'Tt»' 
(for  avafialvew  of  “  going  up  ”  to  Jerusalem,  cf.  21S)  Ira 
vpoOTiun)v«<rn'  (see  on  4”  for  the  absolute  constr,  of  irpotrKmtlv) 
lr  -rjj  Joprjj.  Among  (ck)  those  who  went  up  to  the  feast 
were  many  strangers  (cf.  1  Kings  8“).  These  men  were  not 
'EAAqrurTtu,  i.e.  Greek-speaking  Jews  (see  on  7®),  but 
"EAAipcs,  Greeks  who  had  become  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and 
accordingly  attended  the  Jewish  festivals  (see  Acts  174  for 
“  devout  Greeks  ”  at  Thessalonica  ;  and  cf.  Acts  8”  for  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship).  To 
such  proselytes  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  Temple  precincts 
was  appropriated.  It  was  from  this  court  (see  on  211)  that  the 
moneychangers  and  the  cattle  were  expelled  by  Jesus  on  the 
occasion  when  He  cleansed  the  Temple;  and  if  this  episode  is 
lightly  placed  by  the  Synoptists  in  the  last  week  of  Jesus’ 
ministry  (but  see  on  21,f-),  the  Greek  inquirers  may  have  been 
moved  to  seek  speech  with  Him  by  the  impression  which  His 
strong  action  had  made  on  them,  as  well  as  by  the  reports  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

21.  oStoi  oSv  irpotTT]X6oi'  ♦iXfirirtu  tm  Atto  Brj&jaiSA  ttjs 
raXiXoias.  For  the  notices  of  Philip  in  Jn.,  see  on  i43- “.  He 
had  a  Greek  name,  and  this  may  have  encouraged  the  Greek 
proselytes  to  speak  to  him.  They  may  have  come  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  Decapolis. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  phrase  “  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,"  i.e,  Bethsaida  Julias,  for  no  other  Bethsaida  is  known 
(see  on  61),  on  the  ground  that  the  next  appearance  of  this 
descriptive  title  is  in  Claudius  Ptolemaeus  {c.  140  A.D.),  and 
that  such  language  suggests  a  second-century  writer.  But 
there  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  the  north-eastern  side  of 
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rov  ’Iiju'ow  i8«o>.  22.  epyerai  o  ii'Xwnros  Kat  Xey€(  T<ji  ’AvSptp' 

tpX ctqi  AvSpias  Kai  ipiXiriros  Kai  Xtymuriv  T<p  Tijo-ov. 

the  lake,  where  Bethsaida  is  situated,  was  reckoned  as  in  the 
province  of  Galilee  by  the  year  a.d.  80.1 

The  Greeks  address  Philip  with  respect,  as  Kiipw,  “  Sir.” 
He  was  not  a  Rabbi  or  teacher,  but  xvpit  was  an  appropriate 
mode  of  address  from  those  who  saw  in  Philip  the  disciple 
and  friend  of  One  on  whom  they  looked  with  reverential 
admiration  (see  on  i38). 

WXop«r  rir  'Itjvour  iSelr  There  is  no  suggestion  that  they 
understood  or  imagined  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  They 
say  rov  ’Iijctow  (using  His  personal  name  ;  cf.  186),  not  rov 
X/motoV.  And  they  mean  by  “  seeing  ”  Him,  having  a  private 
conversation;  any  one  could  see  Him  in  the  Temple  courts, 
but  they  wished  for  something  more  intimate 

The  request  may  well  have  embarrassed  Philip.  The 
Twelve  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  to  Gentiles  (Mt.  io6-  ®); 
and  although  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  wondered  whether  one 
of  the  mysterious  sayings  of  Jesus  could  mean  that  He  proposed 
11  to  teach  the  Greeks  ”  (7®),  it  is  a  question  how  far  Jesus  had 
explained  to  the  apostles  the  full  scope  of  His  mission.  This 
has  been  considered  above  (see  on  io16);  but  we  must  mark 
here  that  although  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Gentiles  are  more 
explicitly  than  in  the  Synoptists  brought  within  the  range  of 
Jesus’  mission,  it  is  in  that  Gospel  that  we  can  most  clearly 
trace  a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Twelve  to  admit 
that  Jesus  has  a  message  for  Greeks  as  well  as  for  Jews.  As 
has  been  said  above  (on  v.  20),  we  are  not  told  whether  Jesus 
gave  an  interview  to  these  inquirers  or  whether  He  refused  it. 

22.  ipytrai  4  •K'Xiinros  nut  \4yei  t u  ’ArSpla.  For  the  close 
association  between  Philip  and  Andrew,  and  for  the  vivid 
characterisation  of  each  which  is  apparent  in  Jn.,  see  on  68. 
Philip  is  cautious,  perhaps  a  little  dull ;  Andrew  is  the  practical 
man  to  whom  others  appeal  in  a  difficulty.  Andrew  is  one  of 
the  inner  circle  of  the  Twelve  (Mk.  13s),  and  perhaps  might 
venture  to  proffer  an  unusual  request  to  Jesus,  where  Philip 
would  hesitate. 

For  the  second  the  rec.  text  has  ml  niXiv,  omitting 

«cu  before  Xtyowri.  But  the  best-attested  reading  is 
’A rSpt'as  KOI  +£Xiinros  not  Xeyoueiv  ™  ’li-pxoQ.  The  singular 
tpxerat  followed  by  the  plur.  Xiymviv  is  quite  a  classical  usage 
in  a  sentence  like  this. 

1  See  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites,  p.  95 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geogr.  0/ Holy 
Land,  p.  458  ;  Rix,  Tent  and  Testament,  pp.  265  ft- ;  the  last-named 
work  giving  a  full  discussion  of  the  situation  of  Bethsaida. 
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23.  ’O  Sc  'IlJO-oSs  diTOKpu'CTOU  avTOis  Acyiiiv  ’EAljAvthv  fj  Zpa  iva 

Jesus  announces  His  impending  Passion  (v.  23)  ;  here  is  the 
supreme  exemplification  of  the  Law  of  Life  through 
Death  (w.  24-26) 

23.  diroKplwrai.  So  nBLW,  as  against  direftptmro  (see  on 
5”)  of  the  rec.  text,  with  ADTA.  ®  fam.  13  have  Avsk p%. 
The  pres,  tense  does  not  occur  in  the  Synoptists,  and  in  Jn. 
only  twice  again,  i3*>-  *. 

dvoKpivcrai  auT»is,  sc.  He  answers  Andrew  and  Philip. 
The  Greeks  may  have  heard  what  He  said,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  it  in  what  follows. 

For  the  unusual  constr.  diroapiVcTai  Xlyui',  see  on  r® ;  and 
cf.  I60. 

IX^Xudcv  if]  upa.  The  time  of  the  Passion  had  come.  Cf. 
131  jxfltv  ottoS  ri  <5 pa  and  17*  iAijAv&v  ij  uipo.  The  phrase 
occurs  in  the  Synoptists  only  in  the  account  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  at  Gethsemane  immediately  before  the  Betrayal,  IjXttev 
i)  (Spa,  Mk.  14u,  I4t.  26“  (cf.  o  KOipos  pw  irffis  ioTUf,  Mt.  26®, 
which  was  said  at  an  earlier  stage,  before  the  preparation  of 
the  Last  Supper). 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  written  throughout,  as  Jesus  Himself 
spoke,  sub  specie  eeternitaiis.  He  is  represented  as  knowing 
from  the  beginning  the  time  and  manner  and  sequel  of  the 
end  of  His  public  ministry  in  the  flesh.  Twice  in  this  Gospel 
He  is  made  to  say  “  my  time  (icatpos)  is  not  yet  come  ”  <7#-  *); 
and  twice  Jn.  comments  “  His  hour  (mpa)  was  not  yet  come  ” 
(7a>8“;  see  on  a4). 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  this 
passage  (12”),  the  phrase  “the  hour  has  come”  is  always 
(13I  171,  Mk.  14“)  applied  to  the  hour  immediately  before  the 
Betrayal.  It  is  not  used  loosely,  as  if  it  only  meant  “  the  time 
is  near,”  and  in  every  case  the  verb  iXyAvflcv  (yAflcv)  comes 
first,  the  phrase  iAijAvScv  1)  Spa  being  strikingly  and  austerely 
impressive  and  final.  Its  presence  suggests  that  what  is  about 
to  be  narrated  relates  to  die  last  scenes,  and  we  shall  see  (on 
v.  27)  that  there  are  some  indications  that  in  what  follows  Jn. 
is  giving  us  bis  version  of  the  prayers  of  Jesus  at  Gethsemane. 

Ar)Xu0cc  1)  Spa  Ipa.  So(ao0rj  4  ul4s  roi  dp0ptivou,  “  the 
hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.”  For 
Sotuoffi,  “glorified,”  sc.  in  His  Death,  see  on  7";  and  cf. 
ia“  13”.  This  is  quite  a  different  use  of  8ofd(«<rdtu  from  that 
at  114,  where  iva  So(aoOjj  0  vlas  toS  Otoii  means  “that  the 
Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  ”  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
Father’s  power  in  the  recovery  of  Lazarus.  Here,  with  the 
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8o(cur0fi  o  Ytoe  toS  MptZrnv.  24.  Agr/v  agr/v  Xtyw  ifiv,  lav  gi) 
0  KOKitvs  roC  (TITOV  jww  ds  ryv  yi/v  ArroSavr/,  avrbs  gov  os  g  ever 
lav  8*  airotfavjj,  xoAiiv  Kapnov  <£lpa.  25.  0  tfuk&v  rqv  tJ'VJWV  avxov 

Passion  in  view,  Jesus  does  not  speak  of  Himself  as  “  Son  of 
God,”  but  as  “  Son  of  Man  ”•  cf.  314  6“  8®,  and  see  Introd., 
p.  cxxxii.  . 

The  glorification  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  Man  would  be  in  His 
Passion,  as  He  now  Himself  declares.  This  is  the  paradox  of 
the  Cross.  But  it  is  a  paradox  only  to  those  who  have  not 
considered  its  threefold  illustration  in  nature  and  in  human 
life :  (1)  the  seed  must  die  that  it  may  be  fruitful,  v.  24 ;  (2) 
the  true  life  of  man  is  achieved  only  through  sacrifice,  v.  25  ; 
(3)  tiie  life  of  service,  of  ministry,  is  the  life  of  honour,  of  the 
true  glory,  v.  26. 

fl^Au0iv  Spa  lea  Sofaoflfi  ktX.  iva  seems  prima  facie  to 
be  used  as  equivalent  to  “  when  and  Burney  finds  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  in  his  suggestion  that  iva  is  often  a  translation 
or  mistranslation  of  the  Aramaic  T,  which  may  bear  this  mean¬ 
ing.  But  if  we  compare  131  i6a-  sa,  we  see  that  in  each  case 
where  iva  is  used  as  here,  it  always  follows  “  the  hour  has 
come  ”  or  “  the  hour  cometh.”  When  God’s  predestined 
hour  has  come,  the  purpose  which  He  has  in  view  must  follow. 
It  has  come  in  order  that  this  purpose  may  be  fulfilled.  The 
use  of  'va  in  such  passages  is  an  illustration  of  that  view  of  the 
sequence  of  events,  which  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of 
Jn.,  and  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  Himself 
(see  on  a4). 

24.  ApV  djify  ktX.  See  on  i51  for  this  formula  introducing 
a  saying  of  special  solemnity.  Here  it  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
illustration  of  the  paradox  that  Life  comes  through  Death, 
viz.  the  law  that  the  grain  of  wheat  (4  kokkos,  any  grain) 
must  die  before  it  can  bear  fruit.  To  this  law  Paul  appeals 
in  his  statement  of  the  resurrection  of  man  (1  Cor.  153®).  It 
has,  perhaps,  a  special  applicability  here,  in  reference  to  what 
precedes;  for  Christ,  who  is  about  to  be  glorified  in  Death, 
claimed  to  be,  Himself,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Hippolytus  (Ref.  vi.  16)  quotes  from  the  Apophasis  of 
Simon  Magus  (a  work  written  about  A.D.  100)  a  passage  that 
Schmiedel 1  thinks  is  behind  this  verse.  Simon  says  that  a 
tree  abiding  alone  and  bearing  no  fruit  is  destroyed  (lav  Si 
guvn  S  rvSpov  govoVf  Kaprrov  grf  irotovv,  <  gij  >  IfaiKovurgtvov 
a^av(£crai),  but  he  goes  on  to  cite  Mt.  3“  There  is  a  verbal 
similarity  with  Jn.,  but  the  thought  is  quite  different. 

98.  We  now  come  to  the  second  illustration  of  the  great 
1  E.B.,  1829.  s.v.  “  Gospels.’’ 
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dvoXAuct  ai’rrji',  roi  o  faaSsr  rqv  ifm^v  aurov  iv  t <j>  KOtrfUf  rovra  ets 
Juqv  tthinor  <f>v Aa£«i  avrijy.  26.  iav  ipjol  t«  Sta Koyjj,  ipoit  dro- 

paradox  of  the  Cross :  “He  that  loveth  his  life  (4>ux^)  loseth 
it  (diroXXdci,  with  nBLW,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  rec. 
droAnra),  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  (Iv  Tfi 
nkrjjuu  roiiru,  cf.  8as)  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal  (for 
aUmos,  see  on  414).” 

<l>«xn  is  the  conscious  organ  of  feeling  and  desire,  not  so 
near  the  Divine  as  to Gpa,  sometimes  (as  here)  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  irvtvfia,  but  often  used  as  its  equivalent,  just 
as  in  English  we  do  not  always  sharply  differentiate  “  soul  ” 
from  “  spirit  ”  (see  on  113®). 

This  great  saying  may  have  been  repeated  by  Jesus  more 
than  once,  representing  as  it  does  the  central  lesson  of  His 
teaching  and  His  life.  In  the  Marcan  tradition  it  is  placed 
after  the  Confession  of  Peter  (Mk.  8“  Mt.  16“  Lk.  9“),  when 
Jesus  began  to  tell  the  Twelve  that  His  Mission  would  issue 
in  death.  It  is  found  also  in  other  settings  in  the  Mt.-Lk. 
tradition  (Mt.  io®®  Lk.  17s*),  where  it  comes  from  the  source 
Q.  In  its  most  literal  meaning  it  was  applicable  to  the  choice 
between  martyrdom  and  apostasy,  which  Christians  of  the 
first  century  (as  well  as  later)  were  sometimes  called  to 
make.  But  selfishness  is  always  the  death  of  the  true  life 
of  man. 

The  strong  expression  “  hateth  his  life  ”  (4  pioHv  r^y  4uxV 
avTou)  is  softened  down  in  the  Synoptic  parallels,  but  it  is  found 
in  another  context,  Lk.  14®*. 

86.  In  this  verse  is  the  third  illustration  of  the  paradox  of 
v.  23,  that  the  Passion  of  Jesus  is  His  glorification.  The  life  of 
ministry  is  a  life  of  honour. 

SiaKorij  ktX.  The  doctrine  of  Suucovux,  i.e. 
of  the  dignity  of  ministry,  occupies  a  large  place  in  all  the 
Gospels.  It  is,  naturally,  an  instinct  of  discipleship  to  minister 
to  a  master ;  and  the  ministry  of  women  disciples  to  Jesus 
(Mk.  Is1  rs41,  Lk.  ro40,  Jn.  12s)  needs  no  special  comment. 
A  servant  is  not  thankworthy  because  he  thus  ministers  (Lk. 
17*).  But  the  repeated  teaching  of  Jesus  goes  much  beyond 
this.  He  taught  that  the  path  to  pre-eminence  in  His  Kingdom 
is  the  path  of  service,  of  ministry  (Mk.  io4®),  and  that  true 
greatness  cannot  be  otherwise  attained  (Mk.  g®5).  Actually, 
the  test  by  which  His  professed  disciples  shall  be  judged  at  the 
Last  Judgment  is  the  test  of  ministry;  have  they  ministered 
to  man,  and  therefore  to  Christ?  (Mt.  25“).  This  is  the 
essentia  of  discipleship,  for  ministry  was  the  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  the  life  of  Christ,  who  came  not  &arovi70i?vai  dAAu 
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Aov&itcu,  rot  oirou  tip.1  iyw,  e«t  rot  o  Sttucoros  0  t/ios  icrrai'  iav 
ris  cjaot  Siarovjj,  n/uf <ra  avrov  4  II anjp. 

Sttwwijcroi  (Mk.  10®);  and  the  issue  of  His  ministry  was  death, 
Sovral  Tr/v  ipvxV'  uhrov  AuVpoy  dvr!  xoAASv. 

In  the  present  passage.  He  suggests  that  this,  too,  may  be 
the  portion  of  His  faithful  disciples.  He  has  laid  down  the 
universal  law  of  sacrifice,  “  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world 
shall  keep  it  to  life  eternal  ”  (v.  25).  And  He  warns  those  to 
whom  He  has  just  foretold  His  death  (v.  23),  that  His  disciple¬ 
ship  means  following  Him,  and  this  may  mean  a  following  in 
the  way  of  death. 

tor  Ipoi  -ns  Siarorjf.  This  is  the  true  order  of  words 
(nABLW),  although  the  rec.  has  8i«Kavy  m.  i/tot  here  is 
emphatic.  It  is  the  service  of  Christ  that  involves  a  perilous 
following. 

{pal  droXou 0*1™,  “  me  let  him  follow.”  See  on  211*. 

rol  Jitwj  cipl  eyu  nrX.,  “and  where  I  am,  there  shall 
my  minister  be,”  in  spiritual  companionship,  both  here  and 
(as  is  promised  later)  hereafter  (14®  17“).  <1 pi  is  the  essential 
present,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea  of  the  visible 
presence  of  Christ  (cf.  8“).  He  does  not  say  lyw  c i/u — that 
would  suggest  different  thoughts  (see  Introd.,  p.  cxx) — but  tipi 
iyw.  On  the  other  hand,  He  had  said  to  the  Jews  ojroti  tipi 
iyi i,  i/. Mis  oh  S vraoBt  iXOiiv  (7®*,  where  see  note). 

The  rec.  inserts  roe  after  e<rrae,  but  om.  sBDLW©. 

toy  tis  Ipol  Wroyfi.  Here  res  is  the  emphatic  word  ;  the 
promise  that  follows  is  for  all  true  disciples. 

TtpVjv»  avriy  o  ira-rijp,  “  him  shall  the  Father  honour  ”  ; 
but  the  honour  may  be  the  kind  of  honour  with  which  Christ 
was  honoured  (v.  23).  For  npav,  see  on  5a®. 

Jesus'  agony  of  spirit  (v.  27);  a  Voice  from  heaven  (w.  28-30)  ; 
the  world’s  condemnation  (if.  31),-  the  universal  appeal 
of  the  Cross  (if.  32) 

87.  Jn.  does  not  give  any  account  of  the  Agony  in  Geth- 
semane  (see  on  181) ;  but  the  prayer  recorded  here  corresponds 
very  closely  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden  recorded  by  the  Synop- 
tists  (Mk.  14“-  **,  Mt.  26s®,  Lk.  22“);  and  it  may  be  that  he 
intends  w.  27-29  to  be  his  version  of  that  tremendous  spiritual 
crisis  (see  on  v.  23).  Thus  ij  f/f»Xij  pov  rtripaicrat  corre¬ 
sponds  with  Mk.  14®*  nipthvnot  ItTTiv  Tj  ifniyri  /son  ion  dardrov: 
ovkroy  pt  Ik  rfis  Spas  ravr-qs  corresponds  to  Mk.  14“  rpooq^xcro 
Iva  <1  Swarov  ion  v ap«A%  in  avroh  rj  &pa :  and  the  repeated 
in ircp  .  .  .  irorcp  may  reflect  a/3/3a  o  narqp  of  Mk.  14®  (cf. 
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27.  Nw  y  >b>xi  t*-°v  Mrapowcrat,  xat  n  thra ;  Uartp,  (rSxrav  p-i 

Lt.  22").  Indeed,  no  passage  in  Jn.  illustrates  so  powerfully 
as  this  the  words  of  Mk.  14**  to  fiiv  irKupa  wpo&yiov,  y  SI 
(T<xp$  dvOcvys.  And,  finally,  in  Lk.’s  narrative  the  sequel  of 
the  Agony  is  JtyOi ;  Sc  airol  iyycXos  dir*  oipayov  (Vnrxiici)i/  airov 
(Lk.  22“).  Is  this  another  version  of  Jn.  12s*  AAAot  cAcyor, 
dyycAos  ovrw  \f\a\i}K£v  ? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  Mk.,  followed  by  Mt.,  asserts 
that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  present  with  Peter  and  James 
when  the  Agony  of  spirit  began  (Mk.  14”),  Lk.  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  any  disciples  as  specially  witnesses 
of  the  scene  in  the  garden.  The  tradition  of  Mk.  is  different 
from  the  tradition  of  Lk. ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  tradition 
of  Jn.  as  to  the  Agony  is  different  from  both  of  his  predecessors. 
Such  a  crisis  of  spintual  decision  may,  indeed,  have  recurred, 
Jn.  mentioning  the  earlier  occasion,  while  the  Synoptists  tell 
only  of  the  later.  But  even  this  does  not  give  a  complete 
solution  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  divergences  of  the 
evangelists  in  regard  to  the  Agony  ;  for  Jn.  at  1811  puts  the 
saying,  “The  cup  which  the  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  ?  ’’  (cf.  Mk.  14s*,  Lk.  22*’),  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
at  Gethsemane  (although  after  His  arrest)  and  not  in  connexion 
with  the  narrative  of  c.  12. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  a  sufficient  explanation  to  say  that  Jn. 
does  not  narrate  the  Agony  in  the  garden  because  he  wishes  to 
bring  out  the  Divine  self-surrender  exhibited  in  the  last  scenes ; 
for  Jn.  all  through  his  Gospel  lays  special  stress  on  the  human 
emotions  which  Jesus  felt.  Jn.  knew  of  the  Agony  in  the 
garden,  but  we  cannot  tell  why  he  chooses  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  words  then  spoken  by  Jesus  at  the  point  in  the  narrative 
which  we  have  now  reached,  rather  than  in  what  is  (apparently) 
the  proper  place,  viz.  c.  18. 

v»r,  “  now,  at  last  the  hour  had  come  ;  cf.  v.  23. 

ilj  ivx'i  TETipanTnu  Cf.  13*1  and  11s3,  where  see  the 
note.  As  is  there  shown,  we  cannot  in  such  phrases  dis¬ 
tinguish  tj/uxn  from  irvfvpa.  His  “  soul  ”  was  troubled.  See 
the  note  on  4*  for  the  emphasis  laid  by  Jn.  on  the  complete 
humanity  of  Jesus  ;  and  cf.  Ps.  421  T/xA  iv-avTov  y  iK’xv  pov 
crapixftj  (cf.  also  Ps.  64).  This  troubling  of  spirit  was  truly 
human  (Heb.  57). 

■>i  rl  eiTTu ;  “  and  what  shall  I  say?  ”  dirm,  the  deliber¬ 
ative  subjunctive  (see  Abbott,  Dial.  2512),  being  used  to  express 
a  genuine,  if  momentary,  indecision. 

irdrep,  amaiv  pc  Ik  Trjs  Spas  raunjs.  This  is  the  natural, 
human  prayer  of  One  face  to  face  with  a  cruel  death. 
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f*  rijs  Mpas  ravrijs.  aAXA  81a.  tovto  y\6ov  us  rye  ipav  raiinp. 
28.  Uartp,  &>fao-di>  <rov  to  Svofta.  yXBev  ow  «  toO  oipavoi 

For  troj^ttr  see  on  317. 

irdrep.  So  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  begin  His  prayers; 
see  on  na.  For  the  aor.  imper.  owov,  see  on  2*. 

Ik  1%  upas  tquttis  :  the  hour  had  come  (v.  23),  and  He 
wished  to  be  saved  from  its  horrors.  No  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  «  and  Atto  in  a  constr.  like  this  (see  on  1“  6s8). 

AXXA  Sid  TOVTO  ktX.,  “  and  yet  for  this  very  purpose,” 
sc.  that  His  ministry  should  be  consummated  in  the  Passion, 
“  did  I  come  to  this  hour  cf.  1837.  He  cannot  now  draw 
back  from  the  accomplishment  of  what  He  had  come  to  do,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  mission  He  had  received.  “  Concurrebat 
horror  mortis  et  ardor  obedientiae  ”  (Bengel). 

28.  vartp,  SA{ aaiv  <rou  ri  oto|m»,  “  Father  (see  on  pre¬ 
ceding  verse),  make  Thy  Name  glorious,”  sc.  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  mission  of  Redemption,  which  was  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
As  “  save  me  from  this  hour  ”  is  the  prayer  of  the  vdpf,  so 
this  is  the  prayer  of  the  weOpa,  willing  to  suffer  all,  if  thereby 
the  Name  of  God  may  be  glorified.  For  “  the  Name  ”  of 
God,  as  expressing  His  character  revealed  in  and  by  the  Son, 
see  on  iM  1711.  The  “  glory  ”  of  His  Name  is  His  glory  as 
exhibited  in  the  world  (cf.  Isa.  6314  66®);  and  that  the  Father 
was  “  glorified  ”  in  the  Death  of  Jesus  is  said  again  at  13°, 
where  see  note. 

In  Ps.  79*  we  have  ftoyByaov  yfitv,  5  8w  b  aorryp  yp&v, 
fvua  rfs  toD  owparos  <rov,  but  the  Psalmist’s  grayer 

was  that  the  people  might  be  delivered ,  and  that  in  this  de¬ 
liverance  the  glory  of  the  Name  might  be  exhibited.  Here 
the  prayer  is  not  for  deliverance;  it  is  a  prayer  of  submission 
to  what  was  impending,  because  through  the  Passion  God’s 
Name  would  be  glorified.  This  is  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  example  of  the  prayer  enjoined  upon  every  disciple, 
iyiturSyru  to  bvopji  o-oo  (Mt.  6»).  In  the  lord’s  Prayer  this 
comes  first,  before  any  petition ;  it  is  the  condition  to  be  accepted 
before  the  petition  “  deliver  us  from  evil  ”  can  be  offered. 
But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  it  involved  the  surrender  of  ail  thought 
of  such  deliverance.  “Glorify  Thy  Name”  carries  with  it 
the  “  Thy  will  be  done  ”  of  resignation. 

There  is  a  variant  reading  (L  1,  13,  33),  So'facrov  oo»  tot 
vUv,  which  may  (as  Abbott  suggests,  Diat.  2769)  have  arisen 
by  the  misreading  of  a  scribe,  toonom*.  being  written  toynoma, 
and  then  toyn  at  the  end  of  a  line  being  read  as  toyn,  “  the 
Son.”  But  it  is  more  likely  that  toiaaav  <rov  tot  vtov  has 
been  imported  here  from  171 ;  and  the  fact  that  D  adds  ir  Ty 
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&>fij  jj  ^Xnv  Wf*1  voi  *P°  ToS  TOC  ebo/iov  yivvrBai  from  17* 
makes  this  probable.  In  any  case,  “  glorify  Thy  Son  ”  has  a 
wholly  different  meaning  (see  note  on  171)  from  “  glorify  Thy 
Name,”  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading  in  the  present 
passage. 

It  must  be  observed  that  jrdrrp,  8d£acrov  <rou  to  SvofM  is 
not  a  prayer  that  God’s  Name  may  be  glorified  by  Jesus  or  by 
the  world  (for  which  idea,  cf.  Ps.  86IS,  Isa.  4210,  Mai.  iu),  but 
that  God  may  Himself  make  it  glorious.  This  is  to  be,  indeed, 
through  the  voluntary  Death  of  Jesus ;  but  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
is  treated  throughout  the  Gospel  as  fulfilled  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  His  words  and  works  being,  as  it  were,  words  and 
works  of  the  Father  (see  on  5“  io86  1711). 

ij\$€v  o!r  tfctorr]  in  too  ooparou,  “  there  came  then,”  sc.  in 
answer  to  the  prayer,  ‘ 1  a  Voice  from  heaven.”  This  expression 
first  appears  Dan.  481,  where  a  voioe  from  heaven  warns 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  phrase  became  common  in  later 
Judaism.  In  the  O.T.  there  are  many  indications  of  the  belief 
that  God  may  speak  to  men  with  audible  and  articulate  voice 
(e.g.  1  Sam.  j4,  1  Kings  19“  Job  418).  The  Rabbis,  however, 
hesitated  to  use  so  anthropomorphic  a  form  of  speech  as  “  God 
said,”  and  they  preferred  to  speak  of  a  “  voice  from  heaven.” 
For  examples,  see  Enoch  lxv.  4,  Jubilees  xvii.  15,  2  Esd.  613-  ", 
and  the  first-century  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  xxii.  1,  which  has 
“  The  heavens  were  opened,  and  ...  a  voice  was  heard  from 
on  high,  and  it  said,  Baruch,  why  art  thou  troubled  ?  ”  Cf.  also 
a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  passage  before  us  in  Test,  of  XII. 
Patr.  (Levi,  xviii.  6):  “  The  heavens  shall  be  opened,  and  from 
the  temple  of  glory  shall  come  upon  him  sanctification,  .with 
the  Father’s  voioe  as  from  Abraham  to  Isaac,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Most  High  shall  be  uttered  over  him.” 

In  Rabbinical  literature  the  heavenly  voice  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  name  of  bath-qol,  hp  na,  i.e.  “  the  daughter 
of  a  voice.”  The  days  of  the  prophets  being  over,  the  batk-qol 
was  regarded  as  the  only  medium  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
was  generally  counted  as  miraculous.1  Two  points  only  can 
be  noted  here :  (1)  the  revelations  of  the  bath-qol  were  often 
expressed  in  Scripture  phrases,1  and  (2)  there  are  instances 
of  the  bath-qol  taking  the  form  of  an  echo  of  words  spoken 
on  earth.8 

In  the  N.T.  voices  from  heaven  are  spoken  of  in  Acts  ti7, 
Rev.  10*,  and  besides  in  three  passages  of  the  Gospels,  sc.  the 
Synoptic  narratives  of  the  Baptism  (Mk.  x11)  and  the  Trans- 


,  ’  For  a  full  and  learned  account  of  the  doctrine  of  bath-q6l,  si 

Abbott,  Dial.  726  f.;  and  cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  204  f. 

See  Box,  D.C.G.  ii.  810.  ‘Abbott,  Diai.  783. 


figuration  (Mk.  q7)  of  Jesus,  and  the  present  verse.  In  both  the 
Synoptic  passages,  sc.  of  the  Baptism  and  Transfiguration, 
the  bath-qol  or  heavenly  Voice  speaks  in  almost  the  same  words. 
It  combines  Ps.  27  and  Isa.  421:  “  Thou  art  My  Son  ...  My 
chosen  in  whom  My  soul  delighteth  that  is,  it  was  expressed 
in  Scripture  phrases.  Jn.  does  not  tell  of  the  Transfiguration, 
and  he  says  nothing  about  the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  Baptism 
(cf.  i81*  38).  But  he  mentions  here  a  bath-qol  of  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Synoptists  say  nothing.  Even  if  we  are  right 
in  regarding  w.  28-30  as  the  johannine  version  of  the  agonised 
prayer  at  Gethsemane,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  Synoptic 
accounts  of  Gethsemane  which  corresponds  with  this  comforting 
voice,  although  Lk.  (22“)  tells  of  angelic  ministration. 

That  is,  according  to  the  Gospel  narratives,  heavenly  voices 
were  heard  by  Jesus  at  three  great  moments  of  crisis  and 
consecration  in  His  ministry :  after  His  Baptism,  at  His  Trans¬ 
figuration,  and  just  before  His  Passion.  In  no  case  is  it  said 
that  others  understood  or  interpreted  these  “  voices  and  if 
we  put  this  into  our  modern  ways  of  speech,  we  should  say 
that  their  messages  were  subjective  in  the  sense  that  they 
conveyed  a  meaning  to  none  but  Him  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  while  objective  in  the  sense  that  He  was  not  deluded 
or  deceived,  for  they  were  truly  messages  from  God. 

In  v.  28  the  Voice  is  an  answer  to  the  prayer  Sdfoo-ov  to 
gyofia,  and  according  to  Jn.  it  said  to  Jesus  nai  fSofaoa  «ai 
ti a)uv  Sofa™,  i.e.  “  I  did  glorify  My  Name,  and  will  glorify  it 
again.”  This  is  not  a  quotation  from  the  O.T.,  as  the  bath-qol 
often  was,  although  there  are  O.T.  passages  verbally  like  it. 
The  pregnant  saying  of  t  Sam.  280  tovs  8of ri£oinxs  /re.  Xof aoa, 
and  the  promise  of  Divine  deliverance  in  Ps.  9115,  which  ends 
f(<Aovgai  Koi  8o£dir<u  airov,  both  speak  of  God  “glorifying" 
His  pious  servants ;  but  the  thought  here  is  of  God  glorifying 
His  own  Name,  which  is  quite  different.  The  bath-qol,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  this  passage  is  of  the  nature  of  an  echo, 
the  word  “  glorify  ”  in  rite  prayer  being  twice  repeated  in 
answer.  It  is  just  possible,  as  Abbott  suggests  (Dial.  782  f.), 
that  we  should  illustrate  this  by  the  one  or  two  instances  of  an 
echoing  bath-qol  that  appear  in  the  Talmud.  But,  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  Jn.  means  us  to  understand 
that  a  sound  was  heard  after  Jesus  had  prayed,  which  conveyed 
an  assurance  to  Him  that  His  prayer  was  answered,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  impressed  the  bystanders  with  the  sense  that, 
at  all  events,  something  unusual  was  taking  place. 

i8<5(acra,  as,  e.g.,  at  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  where  the 
spectators  saw  ttjv  Sofav  tov  Btoo  ( 1 140)  All  the  Ipya  of  Jesus 
during  His  earthly  ministry  were  ad  maiorem  Dei  gloriam. 
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Kiu  eSo'&urtt  not  tAik  Sofm™.  29.  o  otr  o^Aos  o  Jotws  koi 
ixotiras  iXrytv  f2povrr)v  yeyoviv «•  dAXoi  IXtyov  "AyycAos  avr<? 
AAoAtjkcv.  30.  SirfKptOr)  ‘fyrovs  mu  flirty  Oi  Si  ip i  17  <£<ovy  avrr) 

tfA»v  SofcW,  so.  in  the  approaching  Passion  of  Jesus, 
when  o  6tbi  iSofdtr6ri  iv  airy  (13s1).  Nor  need  the  promise 
irakiv  8o$aato  be  thus  restricted,  for  in  every  fresh  triumph  of 
the  Christian  spirit  may  be  seen  its  fulfilment. 

Aphrahat  (Set.  Hem.  xxi.  17)  attributes  the  words  “  I  have 
glorified  and  will  glorify  ”  to  Jesus  Himself— a  curious  slip  of 
memory,  unless  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty 
of  the  passage. 

_  29 ■  S  oiy  oxAos  S  ia this  (ADW®  have  toryKtos  ;  cf.  3”) 
sal  duoiicras  ktX.,  “  the  crowd  (that  is,  most  of  the  bystanders) 
that  stood  by  and  heard  said  that  it  had  thundered.”  That 
thunder  is  the  Voice  of  God  is  a  commonplace  in  the  O.T. 
(cf.  Ex.  9“  2  Sam.  22“,  Ps.  29s,  Job  37s,  Jer.  1013) ;  and 
when  the  crowd  said  that  it  had  thundered,  they  meant 
that  the  thunder  was  a  Divine  response  to  what  Jesus  had 
said,  although  they  did  not  catch  any  articulate  words.  This 
is  the  only  place  in  the  N.T.  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
thunderclap. 

&XX01  iXtyav,  SyyAos  auTu  XtXdXt]*^,  “others,”  that  is, 
a  few  of  the  crowd,  discerned  that  Jesus  had  received  a  definite 
message  of  comfort,  and  that  something  more  than  a  clap  of 
thunder  had  been  heard.  But  none  of  the  bystanders  heard 
any  articulate  words;  and  this  Jn.  is  careful  to  make  clear. 
In  this  particular,  the  narrative  is  like  that  of  the  Voice  from 
heaven  at  the  conversion  of  Paul,  where  his  companions  heard 
a  sound  (dxoiWrcs  Trp  Acts  cp)  but  did  not  distinguish 

the  words  (rrjr  tjxuvTjv  ovk  TjKovtrav  toS  AhAovktos  poi,  Acts  22*; 
see  note  above  on  3*). 

Wetstcin  illustrates  the  passage  by  the  prayer  of  Anchises, 
which  has  some  verbal  similarities  (Virg.  Ain.  ii.  692): 


80.  AireKpMt)  ’liprovs  sal  rtirev.  See  on  iw-  “. 
o(  81'  dpi  if  4u>4|  afru)  (this  is  the  order  of  nABDLW®) 
ydyortr  dAAi  8i‘  4|*as,  “  this  voice  has  not  happened  for  my 
sake  but  for  yours.”  (For  yiyortr  D  has  SAflo-,  and  0  has 
lAiJAufov.) 

This  statement  presents  difficulties  similar  to  those  which 
the  traditional  text  offers  at  n42 ;  for  it  represents  the  Voice  from 
heaven  as  without  any  significance  for  Jesus  Himself,  and  as 


XII.  30-82.]  THE  PASS 


A  JUDGMENT 
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ytyovtv  hXXa  Si  ip  as.  31.  vvv  Kpuns  iirnv  rou  notrpnv  TOtVau' 
vw  6  apxmr  rov  KtScrpav  tovtou  tKfiXij&fafrai  Ifu‘  32.  K&ya  Hv 

intended  only  to  impress  the  crowd.  No  doubt,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  sound,  whatever  it  was,  suggested  to  the  crowd  that 
they  would  do  well  to  mark  what  was  happening,  for  it  seemed 
to  be  a  heavenly  signal  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus.  It 
was  the  signal  for  die  judgment  of  the  world  (v.  31),  now  be¬ 
ginning.  But  we  cannot  attach  any  meaning  to  the  words  ral 
tSofac a  nit  irdXiv  Sofaow  (v.  28),  which  the  crowd  were  not 
able  to  catch  (v.  29),  if  they  had  no  significance  for  Jesus.  It 
was  to  Him  that  the  heavenly  Voice  seemed  to  come,  and  in 
coming  to  give  assurance  to  His  spirit,  that  His  impending 
Death  was  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  v,  30  has  been  added  by  the  evangelist,  in  order  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  voluntariness  of  Christ’s  surrender  of  Himself,  as 
a  superhuman  Person  who  needed  no  support  for  His  soul 
even  in  this  dark  hour.  But  v.  31,  for  all  that,  follows  v.  30 
in  a  true  sequence:  “  The  Voice  was  on  your  account.  For 
now  is  the  world  of  men  like  you  being  judged." 

81.  rue.  The  Passion  is  conoeived  of  as  already  begun 
(see  on  v.  23  and  13s1).  It  is  a  judging  (xpiVts),  a  testing  of 

men  (see  3«  8*  9“). 

For  toC  *4o|ioc  rouToy,  see  on  8SS,  and  v.  25  above. 

The  phrase  4  Spx"*’  toC  puSapou  ™lrou  appears  again 
14s0  it?1,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.  (cf.,  however,  6  Stbt  to! 
aitbvos  toutov  2  Cor.  4*  and  Eph.  2®  612).  The  title  “  the 
ruler  of  this  world  ”  is  applied  to  Beliar  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  (i.  3,  ii.  4,  x.  29),  which  is  probably  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  Fourth  Gospel;  and  Ignatius  has  o  dpx™ 
rov  a.lwvos  tovtov  several  times,  e.g.  Mph.  xv ii.  xix.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lightfoot  (Hot.  Heir,  in  loc.)  DTiPil  "iff  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  title  for  Satan 1  (or  for  Sammael,  the  Angel  of 
Death),  and  it  may  be  that  the  Johannine  4  5px“v  T0®  noupm 
toutov  goes  back  to  this. 

“  The  prince  of  this  world  has  been  already  judged  ” 
(i6u);  but  here  is  in  view  the  issue  of  the  judgment,  when 
he  shall  be  finally  cast  out  tfu)  of  the  world 

over  which  he  claims  dominion  (cf.  1  Jn.  44).  For  inf 3aX\uv  Ik, 
see  on  6s’. 

82.  ibv  4<Mu  €X  rijs  yfjs,  sc.  on  the  Cross.  See  the  note 

on  314  ;  and  cf.  8s*.  «  Ttjs  'ftp  is  “ from  the  earth  ”  and  not 

"out  of  the  earth  ”  as  R.V.  marg.  has  it,  and  as  Westcott 
interprets  because  he  finds  the  Ascension  indicated  here  by 
tyu  $S>. 

1  Cf.  also  Schlatter,  Die  Sfrache,  etc.,  p.  121. 
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ndk'Tas  iXKiiow  irp4s  ipauTif.  For  the  verb  IXmar,  see  on 
6**.  For  iftavris  in  Jn.,  see  on  5®. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  (the  criticism  goes  back  to 
Celsus;  see  Origen,  c.  Cels.  ii.  13)  that  the  predictions  of  His 
Passion  which  the  evangelists  place  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  are 
vaticinia  ex  evenlu,  and  that  in  particular  these  predictions,  as 
recorded  by  Jn.,  are  so  precise  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
historical.  It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible  that  in  some  instances 
the  evangelists,  and  especially  Jn.  and  Mt.,  ascribed  language 
to  Jesus  which  was  coloured  by  their  knowledge  of  the  sequel 
of  His  ministry.  But  that  He  foresaw  the  end  is  certain. 
He  knew,  and  apparently  was  conscious  from  a  very  early  stage 
in  His  ministry,  what  its  issue  would  be.  And  wonderful 
as  a  prophecy  like  8«  to r  viov  tov  ivOpmrov  (v.  34) 

seems  to  be,  and  is,  it  is  not  more  wonderful  than  that  we  should 
find  in  a  document  of  the  first  century  the  prophecy  lav  iif/mOw 
ck  7-7S  yijs,  jrnvms’  fAjtv'aw  wpos  l/iavrov,  “  I  will  draw  all 
men  to  myself”  (cf.  101*).  The  continuous  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  throughout  many  centuries  and  among  all  races  of 
men  is  a  fact  of  history.  It  is  not  any  easier  to  believe  that 
the  prophecy  is  an  invention  of  the  evangelist,  than  that  he 
recorded  it  because  he  had  heard  that  his  Master  uttered  it. 
Whether  we  have  in  Jn.  12“  a  genuine  saying  of  Christ  or 
a  saying  which  Jn.  thought  would  be  appropriate  to  Him, 
it  is  a  saying  of  remarkable  prescience.  The  Word  of 
the  Cross  (1  Cor.  i18)  has  always  been  a  word  of  power; 
and  the  Appeal  of  the  Cross  has  been  the  most  effective  that 
the  world  has  known.  It  draws  “  all  men,”  jrovras,  to  the 
Crucified. 

There  is  a  variant  reading  varra  (R*D)  which, _  if  genuine, 
would  embrace  the  whole  creation  within  the  circle  of  the 
attraction  of  Christ.  But  irawas  is  better  authenticated. 

33.  touto  Si  introducing  a  comment  of  the  evangelist, 

as  at  2a  6®,  “  this  He  was  saying,  etc.”  (For  the  impft. 
iktytv,  cf.  5“  6n  8®1.)  This  explanatory  comment  is  repeated 
18®,  and  it  shows  the  interpretation  which  Jn.  gives  to  iywOw. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  iiipovv  always  has  reference  to  the  lifting 
up  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  Cross.  See  note  on  31*. 

(TTjficui’VK  iroMji  dnedTy  ktX.  Cf.  2 11®. 

tjpixXti'.  So  ABDW.  tt  has  I/mXXo/,  Perhaps  fjpeXXci' 
diroOwjupni?,  as  also  at  n“  18*2,  carries  the  idea  of  the 
inevitaileness  of  the  Death  of  Jesus,  as  foreordained  by  God. 
See  on  671. 


XU  34.] 


WHO  IS  THIS  SON 
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34.  ’ATMKpifrj  ovv  atrnS  i  oXXos  ^Kovaapiv  ixjoS  vopov 

OTI  o  Xpiorov  pa’ll  ««  TO  aimi-a,  sal  irm  A«y«s  <rv  in  Sti  vipt,)(h)vai 
tot  YEov  tov  Mlpvnrav;  ti's  eoriv  o5ros  o  Y Eos  tov  dvAptivov; 

The  people  ash  who  the  “  Son  of  Man  ”  is  (».  34),  and  Jesus 
warns  them  to  use  the  light  while  they  can  (vv.  35,  36) 

84.  diTOKp.  out  aisif  ktK.  nBLW  support  ole,  which  0  and 
the  rec.  text  omit. 

iWis  nnooffaue*®  ck  too  yfyou  3ti  6  XpiaT^s  tov 

uiam  “The  Law”  (see  on  io»)  often  includes  more 
than  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  reference  is  somewhat  vague. 
Ezek.  37“  has  “  David  my  servant  shall  be  their  pnnce  for 
ever”;  Ps.  89*  no*  are  apposite,  as  also  Isa.  9’.  Cf.  Orac. 
Sibyll.  iii.  767,  and  Psalms  of  Solomon ,  xvii.  4. 

vis  Uya s  oi  in  iii  tSv  uiiv  toC  Tts 

ianr  oStos  6  ulJs  nifi  dvflpdirou ;  We  have  seen  (Introd., 
p.  cxxiii)  that  Jesus  habitually  spoke  of  Himself  in  the  third 
person  as  “  the  Son  of  Man,”  and  Jn.  implies  here  that  Jesus 
had  used  this  way  of  speech  when  He  said  that  He  would  be 
“  lifted  up,”  «.e.  crucified.  But  His  present  hearers  did  not 
understand  what  He  meant;  they  were  not  accustomed  to  His 
habits  of  speech,  and  the  title  “  the  Son  of  Man  ’’  was  un- 
familiar  to  them  (cf.  q36).  <i  Who  is  this  *  Son  of  Man  ? 
they  asked.  The  form  of  the  question  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Tts  strnv  oStos  S  Aoyos  Sv  sfrw;  (7").  There  is  no  emphasis 
on  otros  in  either  passage.  We  must  not  translate  Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man,”  as  if  there  were  another  “  Son  of  Man,  of 
whom  they  had  often  heard;  for  Jn.  does  not  express  emphasis 
by  such  a  use  of  oStos,  and  “  the  Son  of  Man  1  was  not  a 
recognised  title  of  the  Christ.1  . 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  could  suppose  that  in  popular 
speech  the  Christ  was  sometimes  called  “  the  Son  of  Man,” 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  would  be  somewhat  different.  It 
would  represent  the  crowd  as  puzzled  that  any  one  should 
seem  to  tell  them  that  the  Christ  was  to  suffer  a  dishonourable 
death.  “The  Son  of  Man  must  be  crucified,  you  sav  .  .  . 
Who  can  this  Son  of  Man  be  ?  ...  He  cannot  be  the  Christ 
or  the  Son  of  Man  of  Daniel’s  vision  (Dan.  713),  whose  dominion 
is  to  be  everlasting.”  Cf.  Knoch ,  lxii.  14,  “  With  that  Son  of 
Man  will  they  eat  and  lie  down  and  rise  up  for  ever.”  But  if 
this  was  what  the  objectors  meant,  we  should  have  expected 
them  to  say,  the  Son  of  Men  abides  for  ever,  rather  than 
u  the  Christ  abides  for  ever,”  as  more  apposite  to  the  objection 
which  they  are  putting  forward.  We  prefer  the  view  that  the 
*  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cxxiii- 


6  mptimrfa  h  rij  cnton?  ovk  oTSrv  irol  inrdyei  36.  fa  to  <f,fa 
•X171.  martitr*  cli  to  ijms,  ira  vloi  ^hvtos  yinpiBr. 

title  “  Son  of  Man  ”  as  applied  to  Messiah  was  unfamiliar 
to  them.1 

There  is  a  passage  in  Justin  (Tryph.  32)  which  recalls  their 
argument  on  any  interpretation.  Justin  has  quoted  Dan,  7, 
and  Trypho  the  Jew  objects,  “  These  scriptures  indeed  compel 
us  to  expect  that  Great  and  Glorious  One  who  as  a  son  of  man 
receives  the  eternal  kingdom  from  the  Ancient  of  Days;  but 
this  your  so-called  Christ  became  dishonoured  and  inglorious 
so  that  he  fell  under  the  last  curse  in  the  law  of  God  (Deut.  21“), 
for  he  was  crucified.”  The  Jews,  with  whom  Trypho  was  in 
accord,  did  not  expect  a  Suffering  Messiah. 

38.  “Who  is  this  Son  of  Man?"  Jesus  does  not  answer 
the  question,  or  explain  Himself  further.  But  He  repeats  the 
austere  warning  which  He  gave  before  (9*  and  7“  where  see 
note),  that  He  would  not  be  much  longer  among  them:  it 
would  only  be  pixpir  xpdvov,  “for  a  little  while."  Even  this 
He  expresses  in  mystic  words  which  not  all  could  have  under¬ 
stood  in  their  fulness;  or,  at  least,  the  evangelist  represents 
Him  as  speaking  only  indirectly  of  Himself  and  His  approach¬ 
ing  departure,  when  He  said  In  pixpor  xp<W  to  ir  OuIk 
«rw.  He  had  claimed  to  be  the  Light  of  the  World  (812),  but 
not  many  had  believed  that  the  Light  was  really  among  them, 
or  had  grasped  what  was  meant. 

ir  4jilv  is  the  true  reading  (kBDW®  and  the  Latin  vss.) 
rather  than  the  rec.  peff  ipfa  (A).  Cf.  for  b,  as  equivalent 
to  among,"  Acts  4“;  and  note  imripnsxrtv  <V  i yur  (114). 

He  goes  on  with  an  exhortation:  “  Walk  while  ye  have  the 
light  ”  *  (As  t4  4>us  *x« re,  not  Sms  of  the  rec.  text,  is  the  best 
attested  reading).  For  TcpnroTcu>  as  used  of  conduct,  cf.  814; 
and  see  especially  9*  n®- 10. 

IVa  fii]  anoxia  djias  naroXdpg,  “lest  darkness  overtake  you,” 
and  so  get  the  better  of  you.  See  on  i®,  the  only  other  place 
where  KaraXo^dniv  is  found  in  Jn.  (but  cf.  [84]  and  note  on 
617);  and  cf.  r  Thess.  s4,  where  the  “  day  ”  is  said  to  “  over¬ 
take  ”  one  engaged  in  dark  pursuits. 

The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  almost  verbally  identical 
O'1-  o'  rf  OKorltj.  vtpnram  sal  ovk  otStv  vov  uirdytc 
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38.  fa  rl  4mS  ?x*re,  sc.  while  Jesus  was  among  them;  but 
the  exhortation  has  a  wider  application,  and  is  for  all  time. 

irurrcJcrc  tl?  t4  +6s.  For  the  Johannine  phrase  vurrnlciv  eis 
...  see  on  J14;  to  indicates  here  the  Person  who  is  the 
Light  (i4).  To  trust  the  Light,  and  walk  in  confidence  that 
it  will  not  mislead,  is  necessary  for  those  who  would  become 
“  sons  of  light.” 

utol  4>mt4s.  The  Oriental  “  looked  upon  any  very  intimate 
relationship — whether  of  connexion,  origin,  or  dependence — 
as  a  relation  of  sonship,  even  in  the  spiritual  sphere  ”; 1  but 
there  is  nothing  necessarily  Hebraic  in  such  a  phrase  as  ms 
4<"ro's,  which  is  not  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language 
(cf.  17“).  It  is  equivalent  to  “  an  enlightened  man,”  and 
first  appears  in  a  saying  of  Jesus  recorded  in  Lk.  16s,  that  the 
ulot  tov  alarm  tovtov  are  sometimes  more  prudent  than  the 
viol  tov  <fta tot.  The  contrast  between  those  who  are  in 
darkness  and  those  who  are  viol  tjxeros,  as  Paul  called  his 
converts,  appears  in  1  Thess.  and  there  is  a  similar  ex¬ 
hortation  in  Eph.  5®  ms  tckvo  farros  irtpurarttre.  <j><uTttrp6* 
became  soon  the  regular  word  for  the  grace  of  baptism  (cf. 
Heb.  64,  to82);  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  usage  in  Jn. 


Jesus  reiterates  His  august  claims  (w.  44-50) 

44-80.  We  place  these  verses  after  v.  36*  (see  Introd., 
p.  xxv).  There  is  now  a  sequence  of  thought,  the  ideas  of 
light  and  truth  in  v.  36“  being  the  subjects  of  w.  44-46. 

The  section  w.  44-50  can  represent  only  a  summary  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  occasion.  See  below  on  w.  36b-43- 
His  final  warning  recalls  the  lament  over  Jerusalem’s  unbelief 
and  its  rejection  of  His  claims  preserved  in  Mt.  23®7's®,  Lk. 

13*4'  **. 

44.  ‘Iigovu?  8 {  iKpagtv  KOI  «tir».  The  def.  art.  is  omitted 
here  before  ‘Itjwovs,  contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  Jn.  (see 
on  i4®).  But  he  often  omits  it  in  the  phrase  arcxpW-q  'Iy.  ko! 
direr  (see  on  i1®),  which  is  like  the  phrase  here.  For  iitpaitr, 
see  on  7“. 

4  mcrrtiW  eU  (pi  ktX.,  “  he  that  believeth  on  me,  be- 
lieveth  not  on  me  (only),  but  on  Him  that  sent  me.”  The 
affirmative  sentence,  followed  by  a  negative  clause  to  bring  out 
the  sense,  is  thoroughly  Johannme.  See  on  i4®;  and  cf.  3s4. 
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rtpAfiavri  pe.  46.  cy«>  ««  tov  Kocrpov  iXgXvffa,  fva  vwt  0 
tiotcvuiv  fit  ipi  «v  rg  OKoriq  pi)  pdvg.  47.  «U  jar  TM  pov  ixaiirg 


For  irurrtvttv  els.  ,  .  ,  a  characteristically  Johannine  constr., 
see  on  1“ ;  and  for  the  idea  of  the  Father  “  sending  ”  the 
Son,  which  is  so  frequent  in  Jn.,  see  on  317.  Cf.  v.  49. 

That  he  who  believes  on  (or  accepts)  the  Son  accepts 
the  Father,  is  a  saying  found  in  the  Synoptists:  o  Ipi  Styoptyot 
Scleral  tov  djroorci CXond  pf  (Mt.  io4®;  cf.  Lk.  9^).  Jn.  here 
substitutes  his  favourite  word  irurreveiv  for  Uytaffai,  and  also 
uses  nipvfty  for  aTooTEX\«v  (see  on  317) ;  but  in  13“  (where  see 
note)  he  has  Xap0av av  instead  of  moToJeiv  in  a  second  citation 
of  this  saying  of  Jesus. 

Cf.  5“  mornW  TO  wepiJfavTL  pf,  and  (for  the  general  sense 
of  the  verse)  8“*  “.  In  141  the  argument  is  turned  round:  “  Ye 
believe  in  God;  believe  also  in  me.” 

46.  4  ieupuv  ipi  ktX.  Oiaipdv  is  used  here  (as  at  6“  14^) 
of  spiritual  vision.  Not  all  those  who  saw  Jesus  with  bodily 
eyes  “  saw  the  Father.”  For  £«»/»?v,  see  on  2“  ;  and  cf.  the 
saying  6  itopaxhit  ipi  impatty  tov  iraxipa  (149,  where  see  note). 
So  at  v.  41  Jn.  identifies  the  Sofa  of  Christ  with  the  Sofa  of 


God.  Cf.  8". 

tAv  TT^fifarrit  pi.  Fatn.  13  read  airooTriAavTa  (see  on  3“  for 
irlpna  and  avoortAAoi). 

46.  bfit  f. us  ««  tov  Koofiov  IX-qXoBa.  Cf.  31*  to  $<Zs  IXijXvOey 
fit  TO r  Koopjov,  and  9C  otov  tv  ™  Kwrpa  <5,  fipi  TOO  toopoy. 
That  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  world  is  a  principal  topic 
with  Jn.;  cf.  also  i4*  ••  *  8“. 

Iva  ids  (B  om.  sms  per  incuriam )  A  nurrtiltiv  tts  tpt  ktX., 
“  in  order  that  every  one  that  believeth  in  me  may  not  remain 
in  darkness  ”  (going  back  to  v.  35),  sc.  in  the  darkness  which  is 
the  normal  state  of  man  before  the  revelation  of  Christ  (cf.  1  Jn. 
2».  11)  The  form  of  the  sentence  is  that  of  3“  *va  rat  o 
trioTtiiuv  ck  ttirm  pi/  diroXijrai,  and  the  meaning  is  the  same, 
although  a  different  metaphor  is  employed.  Christus  Illu- 


minator  is  Christus  Salualor. 


47.  liv  sit  poo  drown)  tuv  fap&Twv,  sc.  with  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  what  they  signify:  if  it  were  only  the 
mere  physical  hearing  that  was  meant,  axovcw  would  take  the 
acc.,  and  we  should  have  t4  pgpara.  See  on  3®.  It  is  only 
the  man  who  is  neglectful  of  Christ’s  words,  while  understand¬ 


ing  them  all  the  time,  that  is  here  contemplated. 

|n9|  4>u\df<|.  So  ttABDLW,  but  rec.  has  morevog.  D® 
omit  pg  before  <£vAd£jj,  the  motive  apparently  being  to  place 
w.  47  and  48  in  sharp  contrast.  But  v.  48  is,  in  fact,  a  re¬ 
affirmation  of  v.  47;  the  distinction  suggested  by  Westcott, 
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XU  47-49.]  NOT 

TUV  pTjporwv  mu  pi)  efwXdfo,  iytb  oh  Kpiv at  aAroV  oi  yap  rjXffov  *va 
Kptvm  tov  Koopov,  dXA’  Iva  owu>  tov  rooyiov.  48,  0  offer wv  {pi  real 
PV  Xapfidv cuv  to  fajpard  pov  tov  Kplvov ra  auroV  h  Aoyos  ov 
iXdXipra,  Udvot  Kpwti  aArov  «v  rg  loxirg  rjpipq.  49.  Jr*  eyii  cf 

that  v.  47  contemplates  the  listener  who  does  not  put  into 
practice  what  he  has  heard,  while  v.  48  contemplates  the  man 
who  defiantly  does  not  listen  at  all,  is  over  subtle. 

<gv\drrtiv  is  used  in  Mk.  io2®  of  “  keeping  ”  the  Ten 
Commandments;  cf.  Lk.  n“.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  man  “  who  hears  these  words  and  does  them  not  ”  (Mt. 
7®*)  is  compared  to  one  who  builds  on  the  sand.  Of  him  Jesus 
says  here  Ayi»  oi  Kplvw  airJv  (see  note  on  815);  He  came  not 
to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world  (see  on  3”).  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  ‘ 1  judgment  ”  is  inevitably  the  issue  of  His 
Advent  (cf.  9“),  but  it  was  not  the  main  purpose  of  that  Advent. 
See  on  iM. 

The  clause,  “  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save 
the  world,”  recalls  an  addition  to  the  text  at  Lk.  9“  In  that 
passage  Jesus  rebuked  James  and  John,  the  true  text,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ttABCL,  being  arpa^ci?  8i  irtiLpipstv  arrow.  But  a 
“  Western  and  Syrian  ”  addition  (to  use  the  nomenclature  of 
Westcott-Hort)  gives:  “  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  spirit 
ye  are  of,  for  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives, 
but  to  save  them.”  If  this  Western  text  represents  a  true 
tradition  (whether  it  be  Lucan  or  not)  of  words  addressed  by 
Jesus  to  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  it  is  significant  that  similar 
words  should  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  “  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John.”  If,  however,  the  words  0  yap  mot  toB  Avdpdmuv  oh* 
rjXfffv  ifrvxat  avffpmrior  airoAtVai,  aXAa  awa*  may  be  taken  as 
Lucan,  then  we  have  here  another  point  of  contact  between 
Lk.  and  Jn.,  where  Jn.  is  seemingly  correcting  Lk.  (see  Introd., 
p.  xeix).  Cf.  2cfi  for  a  similar  instance. 

48.  ajfftrtiv  is  not  found  again  in  Jn.j  but  cf.  Lk.  io1*. 
For  the  phrase  Xajifidvuv  tA  pgpaid  goo,  cf.  178  ;  and  see  Mt. 

13“ 

He  who  receives  not  the  word  of  Christ  “  has  one  who 
judges  him,”  sc.  the  “  word  ”  itself,  which  shall  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  him  at  the  Last  Day  (cf.  Deut.  18“).  The 
AJyos  is  the  “  saying,”  or  the  sum  of  the  pgpara,  the  words 
spoken.  With  this  passage  cf.  Mt.  ioaa,  Lk.  12s-  •  ;  and  see 
Introd.,  p.  clix. 

For  the  Johannine  use  of  AmIvos,  see  on  i8 ;  and  for  the 
phrase  “  the  Last  Day,”  peculiar  to  Jn.,  see  on  6s9. 

49.  The  reason  why  His  word  is  final  and  absolute,  is  that 
it  is  not  His  own  merely,  but  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  who 
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Ipavrov  nix  l\a\r)<ra,  AXA’  6  vipe/ras  pt  Uarrjp  avros  poi  iiroA^y 
8«Sukcv  n  thru  eat  t<  XaAi^riu.  50.  Kai  oZ8a  on  17  tVroAi)  tturol 
£arj  alarms  it mr.  4  avv  lyih  AaAi,  xaffuis  ilfrqxcv  pot  o  llonjft 


sent  Him,  and  thus  provides  the  ultimate  test  by  which  men 
are  judged.  o5l|  iXiArioo.  He  had  said  this  before 

(7”).  We  cannot  distinguish  Air’  ipavrov  from  i(  ipavrov; 
see  on  1**.  As  He  had  said  that  He  could  do  nothing  of  Him¬ 
self  (5"),  so  now  He  declares  of  His  words  that  they,  too,  are 
words  of  the  Father.  For  His  “  mission  ”  from  the  Father, 
see  on  317  and  the  references  given  there. 

oiiAs  jj.01  tYroXV  Sc&bmk,  “  Himself  hath  given  me 
commandment  .  .  the  pft.  tense  expressing  continuing 
action  (cf.  14s1).  The  rec.  f?oiK<  has  only  secondary  uncial 
support.  See  17®  to  p-qpaTa  a  fSmitas  poi  SiS u«a  avrcns;  and 
cf.  to18  14s1  rs10  for  the  trroAij  of  the  Father  to  Christ.  Of  the 
Prophet  to  come  (Deut.  1818),  Yahweh  had  said,  “  I  will  put 
my  words  in  His  mouth,  and  He  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  Him.”  Indeed,  the  formula  of  all  the 
prophets  was,  “  Thus  saith  Yahweh.” 

t£  etmi  kiu  t!  XaXrjvw.  Perhaps  both  the  substance  and 
the  form  of  His  words  are  suggested  by  the  two  verbs ;  but  it 
seems  simpler  to  treat  them  as  identical  in  meaning  here  (see 
AnAu,  v.  so),  the  repetition  being  in  the  style  of  dignity. 

Justin  {Tryph.  56)  recalls  this  Johannine  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father:  “  He  never  did  anything 
except  what  God  willed  Him  to  do  or  to  speak  ”  (Jirflovk r/rai 

Kai  rrpa^tu  fcac  6/xlA^irai) . 

60.  Kai  otSa  Sti  ktX.  Cf.  5“  8®,  this  form  of  solemn 
assurance  being  used  in  each  case  hy  Jesus,  when  speaking 
of  His  knowledge  of  the  “  witness  ”  or  “  commandment"  of 
God,  or  of  God  Himself. 

^  ir roXi)  uutou  m  alar ids  tun*.  See  for  iuiij  alwKCPS 
on  3“;  and  cf.  6“,  where  Peter  confesses  to  Jesus  ptjpa.ro.  fujjs 
alaviov  R  i*  instructive  to  recall  the  Synoptic  story 

that  the  answer  to  the  young  man  who  asked  rl  voi-rpra  'to 
fayy  aiaviov  nXtipovop-qua;  was  to  refer  him  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  (Mk.  ro18).  It  is  not  only  for  Jn.,  but  for  the 
Synoptists  too,  that  the  Divine  Commandment,  when  fully 
realised,  is  Eternal  Life,  although  in  the  Synoptists  the  idea 
of  eternal  life  as  already  present  is  only  latent  and  is  not  made 
explicit. 

icaOus  «Tpt|KtV  pot  &  rarnp,  ojtws  XaXu.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  absolute  value  of  the  words  of  Jesus;  cf.  8“  and  14“. 
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36**.  Tavro  cAaAj^rtv  'Iiprovs,  *al  ArtAOu.i'  (Kpvftr)  an  avr ay. 
37.  Too-avra  Si  abrov  tnjpt lot  vrvoirjKoros  !pvpotr$cv  a  in  ay  ovk 
tirurrnrov  cis  avToV,  38.  !ro  o  Xoyos  ‘Ho-afou  rov  irpwfyrov  wXijpabfj 

The  final  rejection  by  the  Jesus  ;  the  evangelist’s  comment  on 

their  unbelief  as  foreordained  in  prophecy  (w.  36^-43) 

3a1*.  It  is  explained  above  (on  v.  44)  that  the  section 
w.  44-50  has  been  transposed,  so  as  to  place  v.  44  immedi¬ 
ately  after  v.  36*.  Thus  the  connexion  of  ideas  is  unbroken, 
and  we  now  come  to  v.  36®. 

“These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  He  departed  and  hid 
Himself  from  them.”  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Part  II.  of 
the  Gospel,1  the  climax  of  the  Jerusalem  ministry,  the  rejection 
of  Jesus  by  the  Jews.  He  had  hidden  Himself  before  (8“), 
when  the  Jews  sought  to  stone  Him;  but  He  went  into  seclusion 
now  because  He  had  given  His  last  warning.  The  time  for 
teaching  was  over. 

In  Mk.  (13s6-  “)  the  final  word  to  the  Jews  is,  “  Watch,  .  .  . 
lest  the  Master  coming  suddenly  find  you  sleeping.”  But  the 
final  word  in  Jn.  is  more  sombre,  and  is  suggestive  in  its  phrases 
of  the  judgment  that  afterwards  came  on  the  Jews :  “  Walk 
while  ye  have  the  Light,  lest  darkness  overtake  you.  .  .  .  While 
ye  have  the  Light,  believe  in  the  Light  ”  (w.  35,  36).  He  had 
reiterated  His  august  claims  (w.  44-50),  and  then  He  withdrew. 
Jn.  does  not  say  where  He  withdrew,  but  according  to  Lk.  21” 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  Bethany  that  He  passed  the  last  nights. 

37.  Verses  37-43  contain  an  explanatory  commentary  by  the 
evangelist  upon  the  Rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews,  its  causes 
and  its  extent.® 

■nxraira,  “  so  many  ”  (cf.  6®  2111),  not  “  so  great.”  For  the 
term  oijjMia,  see  on  2U<  “.  Many  had  believed  in  consequence 
of  the  “  signs  ”  that  had  been  wrought;  cf.  2“  4®  7“  n17-  “  it 
being  clear  that  Jn.  knew  of  many  “  signs  ”  other  than  those 
which  he  describes  (cf.  20*).  But  the  nation  as  a  whole  did 
not  accept  Him  (cf.  ru  3U- sa  s43  15**),  although  some  in  high 
station  were  among  those  that  believed,  while  they  were  afraid 
to  confess  it  (v.  42).  For  the  constr.  brurraiov  tls  outAk,  see 

88.  Jn.  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews  was  “  in  order  that  ”  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  should  be 
fulfilled,  tea  irXi]pu6jj  must  be  given  its  full  telic  force;  see 
Introd.,  p.  cliv.  Paul  (Rom.  io1*)  quotes  Isa.  S31  to  illustrate 
this  unbelief  and  as  a  prophecy  of  it,  but  he  does  not  say  'to 
vkr/p.  as  Jn.  does  (cf.  1“  19®°). 

1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  nr.  1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv. 
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iv  itntr  K ipu,  tis  imoreujrei'  Tjj  Aicafj  ;  koI  4  flpaxi'ur  Kupw» 
Tivi  dviKaXitylh] ;  39.  Bio  tovto  ovk  ijSwai'TO  Triortvai',  on  wdXiv 

(iwcv  ’Ho-afos  40.  Tcti!4Xukcv  adrui'  tous  64>6aXpo0i  ko!  Ivip  unci' 
aurup  Tty  KapSiap,  Iva  |ii|  tSuinp  rots  JAiaXpois  pal  po^aucnp  Tjj 

The  quotation  is  from  Isa.  S31,  *,  introduced  by  the  opening 
word  «u'pie,  which  is  also  added  in  the  LXX.  Here,  probably, 
Jn.  is  influenced  by  the  LXX  version. 

There  was  a  twofold  fulfilment:  (1)  the  people  did  not 
believe  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  (2)  they  did  not  recognise  the 
“  arm  of  the  Lord  ”  in  His  signs.  In  the  O.T.  the  “  arm  of 
God  ”  is  often  figurative  of  His  power  (Deut.  5“,  cf.  Lk.  1s1), 
especially  in  Deutero-Isaiah  (4010  51*  5210  63s).  One  of  the 
theses  of  Cyprian’s  Tcstimonia  (ii.  4)  is  “  Quod  Christus  idem 
manus  et  braehium  Dei,”  and  he  quotes  Isa.  S31-  *  as  here ; 
but  it  would  be  to  go  beyond  the  evidence  to  conclude  that  this 
idea  is  in  the  thought  of  Jn. 

88.  Sid  toCto,  i.e.  because  of  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah 
which  follow:  they  had  to  be  fulfilled,  for  they  were  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Divine  foreknowledge.1 

Bid  tovto  refers  to  what  follows,  not  to  what  precedts;  see 
note  on  51',  and  cf.  1  Jn.  31. 

Jn  irdXip  kt\.,  “  because  again  Isaiah  said,  etc.” 

40.  This  second  quotation,  from  Isa.  610,  differs  markedly 
from  the  LXX.  (1)  The  LXX  has  altered  the  Hebrew,  which 
ascribes  the  hardening  of  Israel’s  heart  to  God’s  agency, 
and  throws  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form :  braxuvOy  yap  y 
xapSia  tov  X00S  tovtov  ktK.  Jn.,  however,  reproduces  the 
sense  (although  not  the  exact  phrases)  of  the  Hebrew  “  He 
hath  hardened  their  heart.”  (2)  The  LXX  has  jmj7roT*  IShhtiv 
rolt  o-j>$a\poU.  Now  Jn.  (and  it  is  one  of  the  notable  features 
of  his  style)  never  uses  pywort.  Instead,  he  has  fra  py  here 
and  elsewhere  (see  on  3*),  which  may  represent  the  Aramaic 
K^i,  Indeed  ten  is  actually  reproduced  in  the  Pesh.  rendering 
of  Isa.  610.  Burney  infers1  that  Jn.  is  here  translating  direct 
from  the  Aramaic. 

The  passage  Isa.  610  is  quoted  also  by  Mt.  {13“),  who  takes 
it  verbally  from  the  LXX.  He  places  it  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
Himself;  it  is  not  in  Mt.,  as  in  Jn.,  an  illustrative  passage 
quoted  by  the  evangelist.  It  is  quoted  also  in  Acts  28“  fronj 
the  LXX,  where  Paul  is  represented  as  applying  its  words  to 
the  Jews  at  Rome.  Probably  Isa.  61*  was  regarded  by  Christ 
tians  from  the  beginning  as  predictive  of  the  Rejection  of 
Jesus  by  the  Jews  (cf.  Mk.  4“,  Lk.  810). 

The  prophets  often  speak  of  people  who  “  have  eyes  and 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cliv.  •  Aramaic  Origin,  p.  too. 
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xapSif  KOI  orpai^uirif,  koi  iaoopai  ail  Toils.  41.  tovto  tlviv  'Hirofos 

see  not,  and  ears  and  hear  not”  (Jer.  5'1,  Ezek.  128;  cf.  Isa. 
42s0),  and  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  every  age  and 
country.  The  child’s  story  of  1  ‘  Eyes  and  no  Eyes  ”  has  a 
universal  application.  But  Isa.  610  speaks  of  a  penal  blindness, 
an  insensibility  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  Divine  punishment  for 
sin.  So  at  Isa.  4418  we  have,  “  He  hath  shut  their  eyes,  that 
they  cannot  see ;  and  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  understand.” 
And  in  Deut.  29*  the  comment  of  Moses  when  the  Israelites 
did  not  recognise  the  meaning  of  the  “  signs  "  in  Egypt  is, 
“  The  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  know  and  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear  unto  this  day.”  Paul  makes  this  doctrine 
his  own :  “  God  gave  them  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and 
ears  that  they  should  not  hear  ”  (Rom.  it8).  That  sin  causes 
a  blindness  of  the  soul,  a  moral  insensibility  to  spiritual  truths, 
is  a  law  of  the  natural,  that  is  of  the  Divine,  order. 

Jesus  rebukes  the  multitude  (Mk.  818)  who  did  not  rightly 
interpret  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  by  saying,  “  Having  eyes; 
see  ye  not  ?  and  having  ears,  hear  ye  not  ?  ”  In  explaining 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower  to  His  disciples,  while  He  did  not 
explain  it  to  the  multitudes,  He  gave  the  reason,  “  Unto  them 
that  are  without  all  things  are  done  in  parables,  that  seeing 
they  may  see  and  not  perceive,  and  hearing  they  may  hear  and 
not  understand,  lest  haply  they  should  turn  again  and  it  should 
be  forgiven  them  ”  (Mk.  4U- 18,  Lk.  8,CI).  Mt.  1313  gives  the 
same  saying,  and  represents  Jesus  as  quoting  Isa.  69- 10  in  full 
from  the  LXX,  which  does  not  ascribe  the  moral  blindness  of 
the  people  to  the  agency  of  God. 

Jn.,  however,  never  shrinks  from  a  direct  statement  of 
events  as  predestined;  if  things  happened,  it  was  because  God 
intended  them  to  happen.  He  does  not  attempt  here  to  soften 
down  the  tremendous  judgment  of  Isa,  (?• 

The  verb  iirmpuasa  has  been  generally  translated 
“  hardened."  But  this  is  a  misleading  rendering.1  n-topwcns 
is  numbness,  rather  than  hardness;  and  the  prophet’s  nr«4piocr«' 
abrSiv  ryv  «apS tar  is  strictly  parallel  to  the  first  half  of  the 
verse,  tstv^Xoiksv  airin'  tovs  otpffaXpovs.  We  should  translate: 

“  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes, 
and  darkened  their  hearts,” 

for  ntipmo-K  rys  KopSiac  is  precisely  “blindness  of  heart.” 
See  9“  above ;  and  cf.  848. 

ln<i puncx.  So  AB«LW®  ;  the  rec.  has  (rA). 

crrpa$inii>  is  read  by  «BD*,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred 
1  See,  for  a  full  note  on  rthpans,  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians, 
pp,  264  S. 
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Sti  tt8«v  Tyy  So£av  airoS,  <tal  iXdXiprev  wtpi  airoG.  42.  Spun 
pirr m  mi  Ik  Tory  dpxavrw  iroAAol  «7ric-mnrav  *ts  avror,  aAAct  Sta 

to  the  rec.  hrurrpa<tM<riv.  LW0  have  britTTpajtaxrtv.  Field 
points  out  that  arpaifmaiv  is  to  be  taken  in  a  middle  sense, 
“  turn  themselves  cf .  a  similar  usage  at  so1'-  “. 

41.  The  tnie  reading  is  Jn  (xABL©),  not  or*  of  the  rec. 
text  or  bta  with  W.  It  was  not  when  Isaiah  saw  his  vision  of 
Yahweh  and  the  seraphim  that  he  announced  the  blindness  of 
men’s  eyes  (Isa.  61-  *■ 10),  but  it  was  because  the  vision  was  so 
dazzling  that  he  realised  how  far  men  were  from  being  equal 
to  it. 

The  vision  was  not  with  the  eye  of  sense;  it  was  spiritually 
that  Isaiah  “  saw  the  Lord,”  a  statement  that  the  Targum 
characteristically  softens  by  saying  he  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
But  Jn.  goes  farther.  He  declares  that  in  this  vision  Isaiah 
saw  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  spake  of  Him  (etW  Ti)y  Wfar 
a&rou,  sal  Aci\T}<7cy  xepl  outou,  avToG  necessarily  referring 
to  the  same  person  in  both  limbs  of  the  sentence).  This 
illustrates  welt  the  freedc-i,  so  to  speak,  with  which  Jn.  treats 
the  O.T.  In  the  vision  of  Isa.  6,  the  prophet  contemplates  the 
awful  glory  of  the  invisible  God;  but  the  evangelist,  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  he  spoke  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  identifies  Christ  with 
the  Yahweh  of  Israel.  It  was  a  later  Christian  thought  that 
the  Logos  was  the  agent  of  the  O.T.  theophanies,  and  it  may 
be  that  Jn.  means  to  suggest  this.  In  any  case,  he  seems  to 
be  aware  of  the  Targum  which  says  that  Isaiah  saw  the  glory 
of  Yahweh  (see  on  i1*). 

49.  Sgus  fitKroi.  The  Coptic  Q  omits  both  words. 
Neither  of  them  is  used  by  the  Synoptists,  opens  occurring  again 
in  N.T.  only  1  Cor.  147,  Gal.  315.  For  ply roi,  cf.  4”  71S  206  214. 

t &y  tpybrrov,  sc.  the  principal  men  in  the  Sanhedrim ; 
cf.  7s*-  ®,  and  see  on  7®  for  the  composition  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

jcal  <k  tuv  dpx-  *tX.,  “  even  of  the  rulers,”  who  were  most 
difficult  to  convince,  “  many  believed  on  Him  ”  (for  the  constr. 
see  on  ils),  e.g.  men  like  Nicodemus  (31)  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea.  See  note  on  830  for  the  phrase  voXXot  imoriixrav 
«is  «W».  The  Pharisees  had  put  it  to  the  common  folk, 
many  of  whom  were  attracted  by  Jesus  (w.  11,  37),  as  a  test 
question,  “  Hath  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  Him?  ”  (7®). 
This  had  now  actually  come  to  pass,  but  fear  of  the  fanaticism 
of  the_  Pharisees  (cf.  v.  19)  prevented  their  belief  from  showing 
itself  in  open  confession  of  the  claims  of  Jesus.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  young  ruler  who  made  the  Great  Refusal 1 
may  have  been  among  these  secret  disciples. 

1  Lk.  Cf.  Garvie,  The  Beloved  Disciple,  p.  231. 
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roils  tapuralavs  ov%  StpoXbyow,  Iva  prj  aeroerwdywyoi  yfyiuvrai' 
43.  rjyamjoav  yap  rye  8ofay  Twy  AvOpwirmr  paXXoy  yir«p  ryv  Sofay 
toG  0c ov. 

oGx  ApoXiyovy,  “  they  were  not  confessing  Him.”  For 
ipohoyuv  used  of  “  confessing  ”  Christ,  see  r20  9®,  1  Jn.  2“ 
4»-  »•  “,  Rom.  io». 

Ira  jiy  .  .  .  For  this  favourite  constr.  of  Jn.,  see  on  3s0. 

For  dirotf uK^Yuiyoi,  see  on  9®.  To  be  forbidden  to  enter  a 
synagogue,  even  for  a  short  period,  would  be  a  serious  matter 
for  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  To  be  shut  off  from  the 
common  worship  of  one’s  friends  and  colleagues  is  a  grave 
penalty,  especially  for  an  ecclesiastical  personage. 

43.  ^ydiryaar  ydp  rt|r  Xofar  T&y  dyflpdvw  ktX.,  “  for  they 
loved  the  honour  that  men  bestow  rather  than  the  honour  that 
God  bestows  ”  (see  5“  and  the  note  there).  The  genitives 
avBponrmy  .  .  .  6*0 G  are  both  genitives  of  origin,  the  thought 
being  similar  to  that  in  J14,  where  the  same  contrast  is  drawn. 
Sofa  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “  honour  ”  (see  on  i14);  it  would 
be  quite  unfitting  to  speak  of  any  one  loving  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Sofa  has  been  used  above  at  v.  41. 

The  form  of  the  sentence  is  like  3**,  yydiryovr  oi  chfywuroi 
pSXhov  to  0 kotos  y  to  <j>S)s,  except  that  here  Jn.  has  yir tp  for  y. 
fprep  occurs  only  here  in  the  N.T.  (cf.  2  Macc.  14"),  and  is 
perhaps  more  emphatic  than  y,  pSXXov  y mp  signifying  “  much 
more  than.”  kLW  i,  33,  69  have  inrtp,  but  ABDTA0  give 
^vcp,  which  was  altered  to  im-lp  as  the  more  ordinary  word. 

This  comment,  in  which  Jn.  attributes  low  motives  to  those 
of  whom  he  writes,  may  be  compared  with  what  he  says  about 
Judas  (12").  A  grave  and  austere  judgment  on  the  disciple- 
ship  that  prefers  to  be  in  secret  (see  on  v.  42)  is  the  last  comment 
of  the  evangelist  on  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews,  as 
described  in  Part  II. 


PART  III. — THE  PASSION  AND  RESURRECTION 

(XIII.-XX.) 

Hitherto  the  exoteric  or  public  teaching  of  Jesus  has  been 
expounded :  in  Part  I.  as  addressed  to  would-be  disciples, 
and  in  Part  II.  to  Jews,  for  the  most  part  incredulous.  In  Part 
III.  we  have  only  the  esoteric  and  private  teaching  reserved  by 
Jesus  for  His  chosen  friends  and  future  ambassadors. 
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XIII.  I.  Upo  SI  tjjs  iopTTj s  rov  ir dsryp.  illins  o  *lv}OOvs  Sri  rj\B(v 
avrov  fj  apt i  hn  peraflrj  Ik  tw  Kotrpov  tovtov  vpb s  nv  Uaripa, 
iya.1 rjtras  Toils  JSious  tows  A/  ri  Kotrpa,  (is  rcAos  Tyamyo’O'  airovs. 

Part  III.  begins  with  a  carefully  constructed  editorial 
introduction  (131).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  w.  1-3  are 
full  of  Johannine  phrases,  a  greater  use  is  made  of  subordinate 
and  dependent  clauses  than  is  customary  with  Jn.,  who  prefers 
parataxis  in  narration. 

The  Feet-washing  at  the  Last  Supper  (w.  1-11) 

xm.  1.  upA  Sc  rijs  loprfjs  tou  nitTytt.  8c  is  resumptive,  the 
Passover  being  that  mentioned  t  a1.  What  is  now  to  be  narrated 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  i.e.  on  the  evening  of 
Nisan  13. 

ciSuk.  Attention  is  specially  called  in  this  narrative 
(w.  3,  11,  18)  to  the  perfect  insight  and  foresight  which  Jesus 
exhibited  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  Passion;  cf. 
i84,  19118.  He  knew  that  “  His  hour  had  come  ”  (cf.  12s5); 
see  on  21  for  this  feature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  it  represents 
the  predestined  end  as  foreseen  from  the  beginning. 

For  jjASee  (sABLW®)  the  rec.  has  AijAufcv.  D  has  nafhjv. 
For  Iko  in  the  sense  of  1 1  when,”  see  on  i2a. 

lea  (icTiiPjj  ktA.  Harris  has  suggested  that  this  is  Passover 
language ;  and  in  one  of  Bede’s  Homilies  we  find  "  Pascha 
transitus  interpretatur.”1  But  pxra^atvtw  is  never  used  else¬ 
where  in  the  Greek  Bible  with  this  suggestion.  Its  use  here 
of  a  departure  from  this  life  to  the  unseen  world  is,  indeed,  also 
without  Biblical  parallels ;  but  cf.  5“,  1  Jn.  314. 

Ik  toS  koitjaou  toiItou.  See  for  this  phrase  the  note  on  8“. 
For  KotrfuK  generally,  see  on  r*. 

irpis  tok  ivaripa.  Christ’s  departure  or  ascension  is 
spoken  of  again  as  a  “  going  to  the  Father,”  14“-  28  i610'  ”. 

Tois  ISwus.  “  His  own  intimate  friends  and  disciples,” 
not,  as  at  iu,  “  His  own  people,  the  Jews.”  Cf.  Mk,  4s4. 

Toils  In  t<S  Kovpji.  They  were  “  in  the  world,”  as  He  said 
1711,  although  in  another  sense  they  are  distinguished  from 
“the  world,”  out  of  which  they  had  been  given  to  Him  (is4* »). 
These  men  He  had  loved. 

els  tAos  I|yaTrrfo-<k  nitrous.  To  translate  these  words 
“  He  loved  them  unto  the  end,”  although  linguistically  de¬ 
fensible,  reduces  the  sentence  to  a  platitude.  This  verse  intro¬ 
duces  an  incident  to  which  Jn.  gives  a  good  deal  of  space,  and 
which  he  regards  as  of  high  consequence.  “  Jesus,  knowing 
1  See  Expository  Times.  Nov.  1926,  p.  88,  and  Feb.  1927,  p.  233. 
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2.  (tot  Scnruou  yivopinov,  tou  Sia/3o'Aou  ySr)  0(/3Ajjkotos  (Is  ryv 
Kap&Cay  ha  irapaSoZ  abrbv  ‘lovBas  Si/uavos  ’la-Kapuirtfi,  3.  (IS&s  on 

that  His  hour  was  come  that  He  should  depart  out  of  this 
world  unto  the  Father,  ...”  The  reader  expects  that  this 
solemn  prelude  is  to  be  followed  by  a  statement  that  Jesus 
did  or  said  something  of  special  significance.  The  statement 
is  (h  tiAos  yydmjo-ev  aurovs,  and  it  seems  to  mean,  “  He  exhibited 
His  love  for  them  to  the  uttermost,"  i.e.  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

First,  as  to  ijyamjoev.  If  “  He  continued  to  love  them 
were  the  meaning,  we  should  expect  the  impf.  rather  than  the 
aor.  tense.  The  aor.  indicates  a  definite  act,  rather  than  a 
continuing  emotion;  so  ^Yamjacv  in  3“  is  used  of  the  love  of 
God  as  exhibited  in  the  gift  of  His  Son.  Abbott  {Dial.  1744) 
quotes  a  similar  Pauline  use  in  Rom.  8s7,  Gal.  2“,  Eph.  5*,  and 
also  Ignatius,  Magn.  6.  Thus  Tfyamjtrcy  may  mean  here 
“  He  showed  His  love,”  sc.  by  His  action,  unprecedented  for 
a  master,  in  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples.  And  so  the 
words  rains  yyairijcra  i/icis  of  v.  34  bear  a  definite  reference  to 
rfyd-mfoty  in  v.  i  and  to  the  feet-washing  which  followed. 

Secondly,  <I«  rl Aos  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  “  wholly  ” 
or  “  utterly,”  as  at  Josh.  3“,  1  Chron.  28®,  2  Macc.  8“,  1  Thess. 
2“.  Abbott  ( Diat .  2322 c)  cites  Hennas,  Vis.  in.  x.  5,  where 
IXapk  rfs  rfAos  means  “joyful  exceedingly,”  or  “joyful 
to  the  uttermost.”  It  can  equally  well  mean  “  to  the  end,”  e.g. 
Mt.  ioa,  where  it  is  said  that  “  he  that  endures  ere  tc'Aos  shall 
be  saved  ”;  but  this  rendering  does  not  suit  the  context  here. 

Accordingly,  we  translate  v.  1,  “  Jesus,  knowing  that  His 
hour  was  come  that  He  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto 
the  Father,  having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
exhibited  His  love  for  them  to  the  uttermost,”  i.e.  gave  that 
remarkable  manifestation  of  His  love  for  His  disciples  which 
is  told  in  the  narrative  of  the  feet-washing  that  follows. 

2.  For  ywopAou  («*BLW)  the  rec.  text,  with  tt'ADPA®, 
has  y (vojuiVov,  which  wrongly  suggests  that  the  supper  was 
ended. 

Sdirvou  ywopAou,  “while  a  supper  was  going  on,” 
“  during  supper,”  there  being  no  def.  art.  and  no  suggestion 
that  this  was  the  supper  of  the  Passover  feast,  as  the  Synoptists 
state. 

TOU  SiapAuu  ijSr]  P(PAt)k8tos  ktV,  “the  devil  having 
already  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas,  etc.”  So  the  Synoptists 
(Mk.  1410,  Mt.  2614,  Lk.  22s)  represent  the  matter,  Judas 
having  made  his  bargain  with  the  chief  priests  on  a  previous 
day  of  the  same  week;  Lk.  alone  (as  Jn.  does  here)  ascribing 
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■/rdirra  airra  a  llorijp  ck  tos  x«pi?,  *a!  5ri  dirt  ®toS  i(i)\6iv 

his  treachery  to  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  tUr^XSty  Sirovas 
sis  TotiSav.  This  is  repeated  by  Jn.  at  v.  27,  when  Judas 
decided  on  the  final  and  fatal  step.  Cf.  Acts  5*. 

The  rec.  text,  with  ADD  A®,  has  a  smoother  order  of 
words,  «is  rijv  Kop&iav  TouSa  'Slpuvos  'Wpicvrov,  fro  avrdv  rapa'Aw, 
which  does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  the  better  supported 
f*  RBL)af>8*a*  "Ka  1r“f,a8°:  a4Ti*’  ‘I-*-  ^ifwvos  ’ivKapidnjs 

For  irapaSiSuifu,  see  on  6“  For  T<r«apimnjs,  see  on  671.  It 
is  applied  here  to  Judas,  as  there  to  his  father  Simon. 

3.  After  ti8us.  A®  add  o  ‘fyrovs  for  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness;  om.  nBDLW.  For  ISuttv  (nBLW)  the  rec.  has  BtSowccv 
with  ADrA®. 

eiSds,  as  in  v,  1 ;  but  here  it  signifies  that  Jesus  set  Himself 
to  the  humble  office  of  washing  His  disciples’  feet,  with  full 
consciousness  of  the  majesty  of  His  Person,  and  even  because 
of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His 
hands,  and  that  therefore  He  could  evade  the  Passion  which 
was  impending,  if  He  wished.  Cf.  3“  &  rari/p  Aya™  rtv  vliv 
(C11  wavra  SiSaxty  iv  rjj  x«#“  avrov.  We  cannot  distinguish 
<v  rjj  x«p*  iutoS  in  that  passage  from  aOri  <k  -ris  vrtpit 
in  this.  So  at  Dan.  i2  the  LXX  has  rapiSmKty  .  .  .  ds 
X«if>“v  airov,  where  Theodotion  has  j&»«v  «V  x«p!  i*rov.  A 
and  tk  are  not  always  to  be  distinguished. 

Jn.  says  of  Jesus  that  He  knew  Jn  dirt  fleoO  <£fj\e«v.  So 
Nicodemus  was  ready  to  admit,  dirt  Scot  AqWas  SiddcnraXos 
(3*);  and  on  the  night  before  the  Passion  the  apostles  made  the 
same  confession,  dirt  dtov  (x6“).  Jn.  never  makes 

Jesus  speak  thus  of  Himself.  He  does  not  say  dirt  roC  irorpit 
itijXOov,  but  always  uses  either  irapa  or  Ik  in  such  contexts. 
Yet,  again,  the  distinction  of  prepositions  cannot  be  pressed 
(see  on  i1*-**  1628). 

atu  xpis  rtv  9t4*  dirdyci,  “  and  is  going  to  God,”  the 
historic  present  which  vividly  reproduces  the  situation.  For 
inrayav,  see  on  7s3  l67'  “. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  this  teaching  (see  also 
16*®)^  in  Ignatius,  Magn.  7,  ’Ii^trow  Xpurrov  top  &<ft  cvos 
varpm  wpot\$6yra  (cat  tis  tva  ovro  icat  x<vycraira.  See  on  t“ 

Introductory  Note  on  the  Last  Supper 

Before  we  examine  Jn.’s  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper,  we 
set  down  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  actual  order  of 
events.  Although  the  Synoptists  treat  the  Last  Supper  as 


£ 
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the  Paschal  Feast,  which  Jn.  pointedly  does  not  do,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Jn.  13  is  intended  to  describe  the  same  supper 
that  of  Mk.  14,  Mt.  26,  Lk.  22.  We  cannot  harmonise  the 
rious  narratives  precisely,  but  they  have  much  in  common, 
e  place  the  incidents  in  order  as  follows: 
r.  The  supper  begins. 

2.  The  disciples  dispute  about  precedence  (Lk.  22*4f- ; 

not  in  Mk.,  Mt.,  Jn.). 

3.  Jesus  washes  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  by  His  example 

rebuking  their  self-seeking,  and  bidding  them 
remember  that  their  Master  was  content  to  act 
as  their  slave  (Jn.  134'10;  cf.  Jn.  13“- 13  and 
Lk.  22“- 

4.  Jesus  announces  that  a  traitor  is  in  their  midst  (Jn. 

13™-  it.  is.  n  Mk.  1418  Mt.  26",  Lk.  22"). 

5.  The  disciples  begin  to  ask  which  of  them  was  thus 

designated  (Jn.  Z3m-,  Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26s3, 
Lk.  22ss). 

6.  Jesus  tells  John  the  beloved  disciple  that  the  traitor 

is  the  one  to  whom  He  will  give  the  sop  from  the 
dish(Jn.  13“*”;  cf.Mk.  1430,  Mt.  26“;  notin  Lk.). 

7.  Jesus  gives  the  sop  to  Judas  (Jn.  13"),  and  thus  or 

otherwise  conveys  to  Judas  that  He  knows  of  his 
intentions  (Mt.  26®).  This  is  not  in  Mk.  or 
Lk.,  neither  of  whom  at  this  point  names  Judas 
as  the  traitor. 

8.  Judas  goes  out  at  once  (Jn.  13“;  notin  Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk.). 

9.  The  Eucharist  is  instituted  (Mk.  i4af-,  Mt.  26*'-, 

Lk.  2Z1W-;  not  in  Jn.,  butcf.  Jm  6ub-M). 

10.  Jesus  predicts  His  impending  Passion  in  the  words, 

“  I  will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
until  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ” 
(Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26“,  Lk.  22“;  not  given  thus 
by  Jn.,  but  cf.  Jn.  13” *“  and  is1*18). 

11.  Jesus  warns  Peter  that  he  will  deny  Him  (Jn. 

13®-®,  Mk.  14“S  Mt.  26 Lk.  2231-'). 

On  examination  of  this  table,  it  will  be  noticed,  first  that 
Jn.  and  Mk.  (whom  Mt.  follows)  never  disagree  as  to  the 
order  of  the  various  incidents ;  the  important  differences  being 
that  Jn.  describes  the  Feet-washing,  which  Mk.  does  not 
mention,  and  that  he  omits  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
Jn.  also  tells  that  it  was  to  the  beloved  disciple  that  Jesus  con¬ 
veyed  the  hint  which  might  have  enabled  the  company  to 
have  identified  the  traitor  (see  on  13");  and  he  alone  mentions 
expressly  that  Judas  left  the  room. 
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The  Order,  however,  in  which  Lk.  mentions  the  several 
incidents  is  different.  His  order  is  1, 10,  9,  4,  5,  2,  11,  omitting 
3,  6,  7,  8;  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  narrative  being 
that  he  puts_  the  announcement  that  a  traitor  was  present  after 
the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  thus  implying  that  Judas 
received  the  Bread  and  the  Cup  along  with  the  rest.  The 
position,  also,  which  he  gives  to  the  mysterious  saying  numbered 
10  above,  differs  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  Mk.  and  Mt.  Lk,, 
in  short,  follows  a  different  tradition  from  that  of  Mk.  and  Mt. 
in  his  narrative  of  the  Eucharist.  The  longer  recension  of  the 
words  of  Institution  as  given  by  him  (see  Introd.,  p.  clxxii)  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  Paul ;  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Western  version,  which  may  be  the  original.  From  whatever 
source  Lk.  has  derived  his  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper,  it 
has  marks  of  confusion.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  preferring 
to  his  order  of  incidents  here  that  which  is  given  in  the  two 
Gospels  Mk.  and  Jn.,  which  probably  rest  respectively  on  the 
reminiscences  of  Peter  and  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  both  of 
whom  were  present  at  the  Supper. 

At  what  point  in  the  narrative  of  Jn.  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist  took  place  ?  The  fore¬ 
going  comparison  with  Mk.  suggests  that  we  should  put  it 
after  Judas  had  left  (v.  30),  and  before  the  prediction  of  the 
Passion  as  near  31,  32).  That  Jn.  knew  of  the  Institution 
of  the  Eucharist  is  certain;1  and  we  have  found  reason  for 
holding  that  the  words  of  Institution  are  reproduced  in  6nb, 
where  see  note.  We  hold  that  there  has  been  a  dislocation  of 
the  text  after  13“  and  that  the  original  order  was  c.  15,  c.  16, 
c.  13s1"38,  c.  14,  c.  17.®  It  may  be  that  a  paragraph  has  been 
lost  after  I3®5,  and  it  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  this  para¬ 
graph  told  of  the  first  Eucharist.3  But,  if  this  were  not  so 
(and  there  is  no  external  evidence  for  it),  we  must  fall  back  on 
the  conclusion  that  Jn,  has  designedly  omitted  to  tell  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Eucharist  (although  he  betrays  his  knowledge 
of  it  in  c.  6),  while  his  reasons  for  this  omission  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  See  on  v.  31. 

XUT.  4.  {ycipcrai  in  rofi  Scferau,  “He  rises  from  the 
supper,”  that  is,  from  the  couch  on  which  He  had  been  re¬ 
clining.  This  shows  that  the  Feet-washing  which  follows  was 
not  before  supper,  and  so  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  cleansing 

1  Cf.  Introd. ,  p.  clxvi  f .  »  See  Introd..  p.  XX  f, 

uJSXSZTi '.Ei?""* first  by  Spitta  lZm  Ui-  *  * 
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of  the  feet  which  was  preparatory  to  a  meal.  Where  sandals 
are  worn,  the  feet  get  dusty  and  tired,  and  it  was  a  courtesy 
of  hospitality  to  arrange  that  water  was  available  for  washing 
them  (Lk.  7“;  cf.  Gen.  181  19*  24“  43“,  Judg.  19*1,  1  Sam. 
25“,  1  Tim.  But  in  this  case,  the  supper  had  not  only 

begun,  but  was  probably  ending.  In  the  talk  that  followed, 
the  disciples  began  to  dispute  about  their  precedence  (Lk.  22“), 
perhaps  in  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed  at 
the  meal;  and  Jesus,  rising  from  His  place,  proceeds  to  give 
them  an  object-lesson.  “Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth 
at  meat,  or  he  that  serveth  ?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ? 
But  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  that  serveth  ”  (Lk.  22s7). 
So,  stripping  off  His  outer  robe  or  tallith  (E n&riov)  and  appearing 
in  His  tunic  only,  He  girded  Himself  with  a  towel,  as  a  slave 
would  do,  that  He  might  pour  water  upon  their  feet.  Wetstein 
recalls  the  story  of  Caligula,  who  was  wont  to  insult  members  of 
the  Senate  by  making  them  wait  at  table  sucdnctos  linteo 
(Suetonius,  Cal.  26).  This  story  indicates  how  great  an  act  of 
condescension  the  Feet-washing  by  Christ  must  have  seemed 
to  His  disciples  to  be. 

After  tudna  D  adds  auroS. 

With  Batumi',  cf.  2i* :  Lk.  12s7  17s  illustrate  the  “gird¬ 
ing  ”  himself  for  his  work  which  was  appropriate  to  a  slave. 
The  towel  ( linteum )  was  fastened  to  the  shoulder,  so  as  to 
leave  both  hands  free. 

B.  The  word  ntrnfjp  does  not  occur  again  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,*  Biblical  or  secular,  except  in  quotations  of  this  passage. 
It  must  mean  some  washing  utensil,  but  “  bason  ”  may  easily 
convey  a  wrong  impression.  Orientals  do  not  wash,  as  we  do, 
in  a  bason  which  visibly  retains  the  water  that  has  been  used ; 
that  they  would  regard  as  an  unclean  practice.  The  Eastern 
habit  is  to  pour  water  from  a  ewer  over  hands  or  feet  (cf. 
2  Kings  3U,  where  Elisha  performs  this  duty  for  his  master 
Elijah),  the  water  being  caught  below  in  a  bason  with  a  strainer, 
and  then  passing  through  the  strainer  out  of  sight.  The 
assistance  of  a  servant  is  necessary,  as  both  the  ewer  and  the 
bason  have  to  be  held.  At  the  Last  Supper,  the  disciples  were 
reclining  on  the  usual  divans  or  couches,  their  feet  being 
stretched  out  behind  (see  Lk.  738,  where  the  sinful  woman  was 
“  standing  behind  ”  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  when  she  let  her  tears 
fall  upon  them).  Jesus  first  poured  (0c(XXct,  cf.  Mt.  9”)  water 
into  the  wirryp,  which  was  ready  in  the  room  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  (tie  mrrfjpe,  “the  ewer5’),  and  then  He  poured  the 

1  The  Coptic  Q  has  Xa* irn,  the  later  form  of  \titim,  a  dish  or  pot. 
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Si  jitTCL  raura.  8.  Xiytt  avr<p  IIcT/)or  04  fir)  viljqp  /ton  rois  irdSas 
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9“),  but  thou  shatt  know  presently.”  uetA  toCtb  (see  Introd., 
p.  cviii)  is  equivalent  to  “  afterwards,  and  is  quite  vague  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  is  to  elapse. 

For  the  distinction  between  <iS<W  and  yivMtntttv,  see  on 
i“;  cf.  v.  12. 

The  Feet-washing  is  explained  w,  12  f.  as  being  a  lesson 
in  humility.  The  disciples  had  been  disputing  about  pre¬ 
cedence  (see  on  v.  4  above),  and  Jesus  reminds  them,  as  He  had 
done  before,  of  the  dignity  of  service  and  ministry.  See  on 
12“  where  the  high  place  which  SwKoWa  occupies  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  is  discussed.  Here  He  illustrates,  by  His 
action  (cf.  Lk.  22s7),  this  essential  feature  of  His  mission,  and 
He  bids  His  disciples  to  follow  His  example  (v.  16).  As  to  the 
possibility  of  a  deeper  symbolism,  see  on  v.  10  below, 

8.  ou  i>u|it|s  pm  roils  TrdSus,  “  Thou  shalt  assuredly 
never  (els  tAk  alum;  see  on  414)  wash  my  feet,”  pov  being 
emphatic  because  of  its  position  in  the  sentence  (acc.  to  BCL ; 
but  the  rec.  text,  with  «A  re,  puts  it  after  rroSas). 

The  answer  of  Jesus,  “  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part 
with  me,”  is  very  severe,  “  To  have  part  with  another,”  or  to 
be  his  partner,  is  to  share  in  his  work,  and  ultimately  in  his 
reward.  Thus  the  unfaithful  slave  is  condemned  to  have  his 
part  (to  pipot  airov)  with  the  hypocrites  (Mt.  24®1;  cf.  Ps. 
501*).  The  Levites  had  no  part  m  the  inheritance  of  Israel, 
their  work  being  different  from  that  of  the  other  tribes  (Deut. 
io*  1 214)  ;  Simon  Magus  had  no  part  in  the  apostolic 
endowments  of  the  Spirit,  being  animated  by  ideals  wholly 
different  from  those  of  the  apostles  (Acts  8*1);  a  Christian 
has  no  part  with  an  unbelieving  heathen  (2  Cor.  615).  So  to 
decline  the  call  of  ministry,  to  which  every  disciple  is  called,  is 
to  have  no  part  with  Christ,  to  be  no  partner  of  His,  for  His  work 
was  pre-eminently  a  work  of  ministry  (see  on  12s*).  Peter’s 
refusal  to  allow  his  Master  to  minister  to  him  was  really  to 
reject  that  principle  of  the  dignity  of  ministry  and  service 
which  was  behind  the  work  of  Jesus. 

It  was  not  said  affirmatively  that  he  whom  Jesus  washed 
was  thereby  recognised  as  His  partner;  for  the  feet  of  Judas 
were  washed  by  Him,  and  He  knew  Judas  for  a  traitor. 

9.  For  Ilftui-  rWTpos,  B  has  Dcrpo?  2t/uDr,  by  inadvertence: 

Peter  does  not  yet  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  strange 
act  of  his  Master.  He  now  thinks  that  the  11  washing  ’* 
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of  which  Jesus  has  spoken  is  for  bodily  cleansing,  or  (perhaps) 
is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  cleansing;  and  he  cries  with  his 
accustomed  impulsiveness,  “  Lord  (s*  om.  Kvpu),  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head,”  thus  missing  the 
point  of  the  action  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  a  symbol  of  cleansing, 
but  an  illustration  of  the  dignity  of  service,  even  menial  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  therefore  the  washing  was  of  the  feet,  rather  than 
of  the  hands  or  the  head. 

10.  B  om.  A  before  ins.  KACDW0.  For  the  rec.  order 
oi  xptiav  fx«,  nABC*W  have  out  xp**"'- 

S  omits  the  words  <1  (if|  toJs  jtASos,  possibly,  as  Abbott 
{Diat.  2659*)  suggests,  by  homoioteleuton.  k  sometimes 
writes  «  as  1,  and  Abbott  thinks  the  archetype  may  have  been 

oTK«XiXpei&Ni 

mhtoycttoA&cni 

yac8Ai 

However  that  may  be,  BC*L  retain  <1  pi)  row  wAS as,  AC* 
having  f)  rois  w»8«s,  while  E4  has  rois  iroSm  only;  D  expands 
and  gives  oi  ypslor  iyti  rijr  KttfaaXrjv  vtyaa-Sai  d  pi]  rois  jn&Sns 

If  the  words  <i  pi)  toAs  irASos  are  omitted  («,  with  Origen 
and  some  O.L.  authorities),  the  answer  of  Jesus  is  clear,  “  He 
that  has  been  bathed  needs  not  to  wash,”  thus  indicating  that 
His  words  and  actions  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  cleansing , 
as  Peter  supposed;  the  pedilauium  was  an  illustration  only 
of  the  dignity  of  ministry.  But  the  variants  show  that  rovv 
TroSav  was  probably  in  the  original  text,  and  that  the  omission 
of  the  words  is  due  either  to  homoioteleuton  or  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  ci  p?|  roils  vASas  with  the  words  4AA’  c<mv 
KadapAs  AAos  which  follow. 

A  AcAoupAvos  ktA.  A01W  is  frequently  used  of  bathing 
the  whole  body  (e.g.  Lev.  14*  164  171*,  Num.  197,  Deut.  23*1, 
Acts  9s7).  Guests  were  accustomed  to  bathe  before  they  went 
to  a  feast  (Wetstein  gives  many  illustrations  of  this);  when  they 
arrived  at  the  house  where  they  were  to  have  dinner  or  supper, 
it  was  only  necessary  that  their  feet  should  be  washed  (see  on 
v.  4).  There  was  no  need  for  the  head  or  the  hands  to  be 
washed.  And  so  Jesus  reminds  Peter,  who  has  been  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  washing  of  his  feet  by  his  Master  was  for 
the  purpose  of  bodily  cleansing.  The  man  who  has  bathed 
before  the  meal  is  mOapos  oAos,  and  Jesus  adds,  of  the  disciples 
who  were  present,  vpiis  saBapol  lore. 


WTTT  10.]  ALL  WERE  NOT  CLEAN 

AAA’  torir  Ko&apbs  o\or  >tal  ip«! s  KoPapoC  lore,  AAA’  oijp  Trayrti. 

pcadapAs  is  often  used  of  external  cleanliness,  as  at  Mt. 
23“  27s*,  and  cf.  Heb.  IO44  keXmxrplvoi  TO  awpa  vSan  KaSapu, 
where  xaSapos  refers  to  the  purity  of  the  water  to  be  used  in 
baptism;  but  in  the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  in  Jn. 
(15s)  the  word  is  used  of  spiritual  purity.  To  this  other  mean¬ 
ing  of  aa&tpos  Jesus  reverts  here  ;  then  to  the  words  “  ye  are 
clean  ”  He  adds,  “  but  not  all,”  Judas  being  the  exception. 
As  far  as  bodily  cleanliness  was  concerned,  no  doubt  Judas 
was  on  a  par  with  the  rest;  but  not  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

AAA’  o«xl  irAms.  This,  according  to  Jn,,  is  the  first  hint 
given  by  Jesus  that  one  of  the  Twelve  would  be  a  traitor; 
although  Jn.  has  stated  (6M)  that  He  had  known  this  i(  &px>js, 
and  repeats  the  statement  here  (v.  11). 

In  this  verse  a  new  idea  emerges,  sc.  that  of  spiritual 
purity,  being  suggested  by  the  double  meaning  of  saSapos ; 
and  we  have  to  inquire  if  (as  some  have  thought)  Jn.  sees  a 
deeper  symbolism  in  the  feet-washing  than  the  lessons  of 
humility  and  of  the  dignity  of  service.  In  v.  8  we  had,  “  If  I 
wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.”  This,  apart  from 
its  context,  would  naturally  refer  to  the  spiritual  cleansing 
which  is  needful  before  the  disciple  can  be  Christ’s  partner, 
and  perhaps  (see  on  v.  9)  Peter  understood  it  thus.  But.  in 
the  narrative  this  is  not  the  interpretation  of  His  action 
furnished  by  Jesus  Himself  (w.  r3-r6);  although  it  has  been 
thought  that  Jn.  tells  the  story  in  terms  which  imply  it. 

Yet  (1)  if  the  cleansing  be  the  spiritual  purification  which 
is  the  issue  of  Christ’s  atonement,  then  we  have  an  idea  intro¬ 
duced  which  is  foreign  to  the  context  and  which  does  not 
appear  again  in  c.  13.  It  is  worth  adding  that  the  conception 
of  Christ  washing  away  sin  in  His  blood  is  not  explicit  any¬ 
where  in  the  N.T.  (In  Rev.  i6  the  true  reading  is  AvVovn, 
not  AovVwti,  and  Rev.  714  refers  to  man’s  part  in  redemption, 
“  they  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”) 

(2)  More  plausible  is  the  interpretation  which  finds  in  the 
pedilauium  the  symbol  of  baptism.  This  goes  back  to  Ter- 
tullian  {de  bapt.  xii.),  but  Tertullian  is  inclined  to  find  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  baptism  in  any  N.T.  phrase  which  alludes  to 
water.  The  washing  of  Christian  disciples  in  the  water  of 
baptism  is,  however,  a  familiar  image  in  the  N.T.;  cf.  1  Cor.  611, 
Eph.  3**,  Tit.  3s,  and  Heb.  10 22  XsXawrplvot  TO  otbpa  vSan  mdapui. 

Holtzmann  suggested 1  that  Jn.  in  this  passage  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  institution  of  Baptism  as  a  Christian  rite, 
and  that  he  gives  it  here  instead  of  narrating,  as  the  Synoptists 
1  Life  of  Jesus,  Eug.  Tr.,  p.  42. 
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II.  yap  TUV  TrapaSiSoyra  ai Toy'  Sta  toCto  ibrev  or*  Oujp  rams 
Ka&apoL  brr*. 

do,  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  because  he  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  high  dignity  of  baptism.  “  In  doing  so, 
he  at  the  same  time  very  plainly  offers  the  suggestion  that 
washing  the  feet  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  com¬ 
plete  immersion.”  The  last  sentence  is  not  only  an  anachron¬ 
ism,  for  baptism  by  affusion  rather  than  by  immersion  is,  so 
far  as  we  know,  a  concession  much  later  than  the  latest  date 
that  can  be  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Gospel; 1  but  no  baptismal 
rite  has  ever  been  known  which  substituted  the  pouring  water 
on  the  feet  for  pouring  it  on  the  head  or  the  body.  The 
pedilauium,  indeed,  is  prescribed  in  some  early  Galilean 
“  Ordines  Baptismi  ”  and  also  in  the  baptismal  offices  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the  actual  baptism;  it 
was  a  supplementary  ceremony,  intended  to  illustrate  for  the 
new  Christian  what  manner  of  life  his  should  be— humble  and 
ministerial,  as  was  his  Master’s. 

If  there  be  any  allusion  to  baptism  here,  it  must  lurk  in  the 
word  kt\tnip.{vos,  “  bathed,”  and  this  is  specially  contrasted 
with  the  “washing”  (w'jrrtu>)  of  the  feet.  The  esoteric 
meaning  of  v.  10  would  then  be  that,  as  baptism  cannot  be 
repeated,  the  baptized  person  needs  but  to  have  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  occasional  defilements  of  sin  with  which  he  is 
troubled.  Even  this  seems  over  subtle. 

The  simplest  explanation  is  that  provided  in  w.  13-16; 
the  sudden  turn  of  the  argument  in  v.  n  being  due  to  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  Ka6ap6s,  which  suggests  the  introduction 
of  the  saving  clause  “  but  not  all.” 

II.  The  saying  “  but  not  all  ”  was  not  understood  by  the 
disciples,  who  did  not  suspect  Judas.  After  the  Passion,  it 
would  have  needed  no  explanation;  but  Jn.,  in  explaining 
what  it  meant,  is  reproducing  the  situation  as  it  presented 
itself  to  an  eye-witness. 

jjSn  yip  t4k  irapaSiBiWa  aiTor,  “  for  He  knew  the  man 
that  was  delivering  Him  up,”  the  pres.  part,  indicating  that 
the  movement  of  treachery  had  already  begun  (see  on  v.  2). 
Jn.  is  always  careful  to  bring  out  the  insight  of  Jesus  in  regard 
to  men’s  characters  and  motives  (see  on  2“).  This  explanatory 
comment  is  characteristic  of  his  manner  of  writing  (see  on  2“). 

Bid  touto  ttirer  on  ktX..,  “  wherefore  He  said,  etc.”  Srt 
Com.  KATA®,  but  ins.  BCLW)  is  recitanlis,  introducing  the 
words  actually  spoken. 

1  See  Abrahams,  in  J.T.S.,  July  1911,  in  reply  to  C.  F.  Rogers  in 
the  same  journal  for  April  1911,  on  the  Jewish  method  of  baptism. 
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12.  "Ort  o?v  Aliyev  rots  -(ISos  airin’  Kal  eAa/3 «v  Ta  'juaria 

13.  iptts  <t>a>vari  pt  'O  AiSaowaAos  *al  6  Kvpios,  (to!  *aA*is  Aey«Tf 
dpi  ydp.  14.  <1  ovx  cye>  iviifu  vpuiv  roiw  rroSas  6  Kuptov  icai  o 
AidaaxaAos,  Kal  vpiis  o^xiAcrc  dAA^Aaiv  ptirrtiv  Tons  xoSas* 

odgi  TtivTCS  .  .  ■  Cf.  V.  18  oi  rtpi  rarrmr  vpGiv  (and  Mt.  7n) 
for  this  Greek  order  of  words. 


The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Feet-washing  (w.  12-20) 

12.  3re  .  .  .  nui-itr,  “  When  then  He  had  washed  their  feet,” 
avraw  indicating  that  He  ministered  to  them  all. 

sal  IXafler  ra  tpdTia  outd j,  “  and  had  taken  His  garments,” 
i.e.  had  resumed  the  tallith  which  He  had  taken  off  (v.  4). 

Kal  6*lrtaiv  irrfXw,  “  and  had  reclined  (or,  as  we  should 
say,  sat  down)  again.”  He  resumed  His  place  at  the  table, 
which  He  had  left  when  i-ytiptrat  Ik  toC  Seiwov  (v.  4). 

For  sal  hArtatt,  C*D®  have  hvarta-iar. 

ttiwr  adroit  r ivou-kct*  ti  rrcirtwrgKa  fijitx;  yu-iuo-Ktrt  may  be 
either  imperative  (as  at  Josh.  231*,  Dan.  3“,  Jn.  1518) 
or  interrogative ,  as  it  has  usually  been  understood.  Abbott 
(Dial.  2243)  prefers  to  take  yntixxnni  as  imperative  here,  the 
Lord  bidding  the  disciples  to  recognise,  and  mark  the  meaning 
of.  His  ministry  to  them.  The  words  go  back  to  yvwrg  peri 
mura  of  v.  7,  in  any  case.  They  introduce  the  interpretation 
of  the  strange  action  of  Jesus  in  washing  the  disciples’  feet. 

For  yivihtTKttv,  see  on  i4*. 

18.  u)x«is  iJiuviiW  ne  ktV,  “You  address  me  as  Teacher 
and  Lora.”  (see  on  i“)  is  the  word  regularly  used  by 

Jn.  for  calling  a  person  by  his  name  or  title. 

For  the  titles  Rabbi  (&So<ricaAf)  and  Mari  (xvptc),  by 
which  the  disciples  were  accustomed  to  address  Jesus,  see  on 
1“  above.  4  SiBdojcaXos,  4  Kiipios,  are  called  by  the  grammarians 
titular  nominatives. 

xal  KaAfls  X4y etc,  etpl  yip,  “  and  you  say  well,  for  so  I 
am.”  Cf.  with  cipl  yap  the  k«  ia-ptv  of  1  Jn.  31.  Christ 
affirms  His  own  dignity,  even  while  stooping  to  what  the 
disciples  counted  a  menial  office.  He  will  not  permit  them  to 
be  in  any  doubt  about  this. 

14.  <1  our  fyii  ktX.,  “  If  then,  I,  your  Lord  and  Teacher, 
have  washed  your  feet,  a  fortiori ,  you  ought  to  wash  the  feet 
of  one  another.”  By  this  example  were  the  dignity  and  the 
duty  of  mutual  Suucowa  recommended  (see  on  I22“)  to  Christian 
disciples. 

The  precept  was  not 


taken  by  the  Church  to  be  the  initiation 
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15.  {nroBttypa  yap  {Santa  ifiir  u- a  Ka$t>i  iyit  imLijrra 
Trotijrf.  16.  apju  afiy v  Xe'ytu  vplv,  o in  lorur  SoSA 
Kvplav  avron,  ovSi  dsrdoroAos  pei'faju  rau  ni/irpavm 


of  ft  sacramental  rite;  the  pedilauium  was  never  counted  as 
a  sacrament,  although  the  custom  grew  up  by  the  fourth 
century,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Western  Church,  of  washing 
the  feet  of  the  poor  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  In  England, 
the  sovereign,  or  in  his  stead  the  Lord  High  Almoner,  used  to 
do  this  with  ceremony  until  1731;  and  in  Rome  the  Pope  still 
presides  at  the  pcdilauium .  The  pious  widows  described  in 
1  Tim.  s”  “  washed  the  saints’  feet,”  but  only  as  an  incident 
of  their  hospitable  ministrations. 

a^tiXETe.  The  verb  occurs  again  in  Jn.  at  197,  1  Jn. 
a*  3“  4U. 

15.  uTr<55iiyp.a  is  not  found  again  in  Jn.,  and  is  applied 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.  to  the  example  of  Christ.  It  is  used 
of  the  noble  example  of  Eleazar’s  death  at  2  Macc.  6M.  Cf. 
Heb.  411 86  9aa,  Jas.  510,  2  Pet.  2*. 

The  rec.  Kuan  (BCDW®)  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to 
SISwica  of  ttA  Jam.  13. 

tva  Katos  lya  ktX.  ,  “  that  as  I  have  done  to  you,  so  you 
should  do”:  a  practical  illustration  having  been  provided  of 
the  meaning  of  the  precept,  “  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart”  (Mt.  n2*).  For  the  constr.  kuBOk  .  .  .  ml, 
cf.vv.  33, 34.  .  ,  . 

16,  4j*V  dpiju  ktX.,  as  usual,  mtroduces  an  aphonsm  of 
Special  significance.  See  on  I61. 

ofljt  iimr  SouXos  p<i(aM*  no  itupiou  aurou.  Lk.  6tc  has  ovk  hrriv 
jiaOy rijs  vrrip  tov  StSairKaXov;  and  Mt.  ro24  combines  the 
Johannine  and  Lucan  forms  of  the  saying.  It  is,  of  course, 
beyond  question  that  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master 
(cf.  Lk.  22”)  ;  but  it  is  stated  here  to  reinforce  the  lesson  of 
the  true  dignity  of  service,  which  Jesus  has  been  teaching  by 
His  example.  If  He  may  stoop  to  minister,  without  losing 
dignity,  a  fortiori  may  His  disciples  do  so.  The  saying  is 
repeated  is2®,  where  a  different  lesson  is  drawn  from  it. 

ovSc  dirdoToXos  ktX.,  “  nor  is  he  that  is  sent  greater  than 
Him  that  sent  him.”  dvdtrroXos  is  not  found  again  in  Jn., 
and  is  here  used  in  its  etymological  sense  of  a  “  messenger,” 
as  at  1  Kings  14®,  2  Cor.  8s3,  Phil.  2®.  The  Synoptists  tell 
that  Jesus  gave  the  title  dirdoroAoi  to  the  Twelve  (Lk.  6“), 
and  they  occasionally  apply  it  to  them.  But  Jn.  always  uses 
the  older  descriptions  “  the  Twelve,”  or  “  the  Disciples.”  It  is 
possible  that  Jn.  discovers  a  special  allusion  to  the  Twelve  in 
the  words  “  he  that  is  sent  is  not  greater  than  Him  that  sent 
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raSra  oiSoTE,  paripwl  imi  car  irciLtfrt  aira.  t8.  oi  ntpi  namir 
ipior  Xeyfli*  tyu  otSn  TtVas  i£c\t£ap.yr'  dXX’  Ira  y  y patfry  *■ \ypo>&jj 
*0  rptiyui r  fi.au  tou  SpTou  {irrjptu  it  ifii  ri|u  TtWpuav  ovroO.  19.  or 

him,”  and  that  the  word  awocrroXos  is  specially  significant  here 
of  their  mission;  but  this  is  not  certain.  See  on  a*. 

17.  cl  touto  oISote  ktX.,  “  If  ye  know  these  things,”  sc.  if 
you  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  what  I  have  been 
saying  to  you  (for  the  force  of  oBorc,  see  on  i2*).  Judas  had 
not  reached  to  this  point. 

fjLOKiifHof  foTe  ktX.,  “  blessed  are  ye,  if  ye  do  them.”  The 
dignity  of  Suucoi-ia  is  an  easy  lesson  to  understand,  but  is 
hard  to  put  into  practice  (cf.  Lk.  ii28).  Yet  it  is  he  who  does 
this,  who  humbles  himself  like  a  child,  who  is  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt.  184).  parapios  is  used  only  once 
again  by  Jn.,  at  20s®,  where  he  quotes  other  words  of  Jesus, 
paKaptM  oi  fiy  iSorres  Kai  muTcvcrarrcs.  This  latter  Saying  is 
the  Benediction  of  Faith  ;  that  in  1317  is  the  Benediction  of 
Ministry.  Both  are  blessed,  not  only  «SXoyijros  that  is,  lauded 
by  men,  but  po.Ko.ptos,  as  God  is  paxapios  (1  Tim,  i11  6“). 

18.  oi  trip!  irduTuu  ip  hr  \lya.  So  He  had  said  before 
(v.  10).  The  treachery  of  Judas  (who  had  no  share  in  the 
benediction  of  v.  17)  did  not  come  upon  Jesus  unawares  (see 
on  6“). 

twos  («BCL)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  rec.  ous  (ADW®) 
before  {{cXc£dpT|r:  “  I  know  the  kind  of  men  whom  I  chose,” 
sc.  when  selecting  the  Twelve  out  of  a  larger  company  of 
disciples.  See  670,  where  the  same  word  UlKtilpyr  is  used ; 
and  cf.  is1*-  “. 

dXX’  Ira  i\  yptwflf  Tr\r|p(i»0Tj  *tX.,  may  be  a  note  added  by 
the  evangelist  after  his  manner,1  but  possibly  he  intends  to 
place  the  phrase  and  the  quotation  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
Himself  (cf.  I7la).  If  this  be  so,  the  sentence  is  elliptical, 
and  we  must  understand  the  meaning  to  be:  “I  know  whom  I 
chose,  but  none  the  less  this  treachery  will  come,  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  ”  (cf.  9®  15“  for  a  like  ellipse). 
The  treachery  of  Judas  was  foreordained  in  the  eternal  counsels 
of  God;  he  was  destined  to  deliver  up  Jesus  to  the  Jews  (see 
6’1  124). 

The  quotation  is  from  the  Hebrew  (not  the  LXX)  of  Ps.  41* : 
“  he  that  eateth  my  bread  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.”  To 
eat  bread  at  the  table  of  a  superior  was  to  offer  a  pledge  of 
loyalty  (2  Sam.  97’ 14,  1  Kings  i8l®,  a  Kings  25“);  and  to 
betray  one  with  whom  bread  had  been  eaten,  one’s  “  mess¬ 
mate,”  was  a  gross  breach  of  the  traditions  of  hospitality. 

1  Ci  Introd.p  p.  dv. 
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“  To  lift  up  the  heel  ”  against  any  one  is  to  offer  him  brutal 
violence.  The  Synoptists  do  not  quote  this  Psalm  in  connexion 
with  the  treachery  of  Judas;  but  Jn.  is  especially  prone  to  find 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  incidents  of  the  Passion.1 

The  LXX  of  this  passage  is:  o  itrSlwv  S pram  pm  iptyakvrtv 
cV  ipi  TTTf prurpov.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Jn.  does  not  say 
o  itrOiwv,  but  o  rpiiyiov,  a  less  usual  word  which  he  employs  four 
times  (6s4-  “■ •*)  for  the  “  feeding  ”  on  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
(see  note  on  6M).  Here  he  almost  goes  out  of  his  way  to  use  it 
of  the  “  eating  ”  at  the  Last  Supper. 

For  pav  after  rpuyw,  etADWrA®  give  p*f  Ipov,  but  pov  is 
nearer  the  Hebrew  and  is  better  supported  (BCL).  The  Coptic 
Q  has  the  conflate  rendering,  “  eats  my  bread  with  me.” 

19.  d*’  apri  \iya  4|il»  ktX.,  “  From  now  I  tell  you,”  etc. 
For  djr*  apn,  cf.  14’,  Rev.  141*,  Mt.  23™  26“-**;  the  phrase 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 

The  startling  announcement  that  one  of  the  Twelve  would 
betray  Him  was  not  made  explicitly  by  Jesus  before,  but  it  is 
now  distinctly  stated,  so  that  when  the  Betrayal  took  place 
they  might  not  be  scandalised  and  perplexed  (cf.  161). 

In.  inoT£ii<rn«  «t ar  yiv i)«u  ktX.,  “in  order  that  ye  may 
believe,  when  it  comes  to  pass,  that  I  am  He."  *y<S  dpt 
in  this  sentence  is  used  absolutely,  no  predicate  being 
expressed  or  suggested  by  the  context.  It  is  an  instance 
(see  Introd.,  p.  cxx.;  and  cf.  8“)  of  the  employment  of  the 
phrase  as  the  equivalent  of  WM,  I  (am)  He,  which  is  the 
prophetic  self-designation  of  Yahweh  in  the  O.T.  And  the 
whole  passage  Aryra  vpZv  rrpb  toS  ytrtoBa t,  Iw  irurrtvorjrf 
ora v  yenjTtu  on  iyu>  dpt,  recalls  prophetic  words  which 
speak  of  the  foretelling  of  the  future  as  the  prerogative  of 
Yahweh.  “  Before  it  came  to  pass  1  showed  it  to  thee  ” 
(Isa.  48s)  may  be  compared  with  Isa.  41“,  where  the  implied 
answer  to  the  question,  “  Who  hath  declared  it  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  we  may  know  ?  ”  is  evidently  “  None  but  God.” 
Cf.  also  Ezek.  24s*,  .  .  .  orar  i\8rf  ravra,  Kal  imyriitrto-Ot  &on 
iya  Kvpim. 

Jesus  assumes  to  Himself  this  prerogative  3  times  in 
Jn.:  here,  where  He  announces  that  He  will  be  betrayed  by 
one  of  His  disciples;  in  164,  where,  having  forewarned  His 
disciples  of  future  persecution,  he  says  ravra  AtAnAyra  iptr 
Xra  orar  IXOr)  T)  Spa  avrivr  prrfportvrfrt  ain>v,  art  tar  or  i/ur, 

and  again  in  14®’,  where,  having  spoken  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Paraclete,  He  adds  vSv  lipyrn  iplv  rr pa  yerttrBai,  tva.  orav 
1  Ci  Introd.,  p.  cllv. 
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rtpfxv  ipi 


tipi.  20.  i pyv  Spy*  A<>  ip.tr,  i  A apPSrwr  Sr  rtra  wipfao  ipi 
Xa.pfla.vti,  3  Si  ipi  Xnpfiarvrv  Xapfiartt  tov  vepfarra  pi  , 

*r.  Tavru  clrrivr  ’Iijtrovs  irapaXffy  Tip  rrrJvpari  Kal  epaprvprftrev 

ytrvrat  rrun-tvayrt.  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Mt.  24“, 
where  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  false  Christs  that  would 
appear:  iSov  irpotipyKa  V1"'  See  on  2“. 

iriCTT£utjT)Te  (as  at  14*')  is  read  by  ttADLWTA® ;  xurrtvo yrt 
(cf.  i7al),  by  BC.  Cf.  Abbott,  Diai.  2526 f. 

Origen  (in  he.)  takes  ly<&  tipi  as  meaning  “  I  am  He, 
of  whom  it  was  written,  He  that  eateth  my  bread,  etc.”  (v.  18); 
but  this  would  be  a  strange  ellipse,  although  the  meaning 
would  be  suitable  to  the  context. 

20.  ApV  «tA.  See  on  1“  ... 

Jesus  has  reminded  the  apostles  that  their  dignity  is  not 

greater  than  His  (v.  16) ;  but  lest  they  should  make  any  mistake, 
He  now  reminds  them  that  their  dignity  is,  none  the  less,  very 
great.  The  man  who  receives  those  whom  He  has  sent,  re¬ 
ceives  Him;  and  he  who  receives  Jesus  receives  God  who  sent 
Him.  The  latter  part  of  this  aphorism  has  been  stated  already 
in  other  words  (12“  where  see  note).  It  is  a  Synoptic  saying, 
and  its  form  here  is  very  like  Mk.  9”  and  Mt.  io«  6  S iX6ptros 
ipa*  ipi  SfVrai,  Kal  S  ipi  StyoptyK  StXtrat  ror  ArroartOavTa 
at  (cf.  Lk.  9“).  Jn.  substituted  for  Stx^ai  the  verb 
XapSavtiv  (cf.  I1*),  and  for  AtootcAAciv  the  verb  rrtprrtiv  (see 
on  3”),  after  his  manner.1  It  is  a  general  principle  that  the 
reverence  paid  to  an  ambassador  is  reckoned  as  reverence  to  his 
sovereign;  and  so  it  was  claimed  by  the  Great  Ambassador, 
both  in  respect  of  His  own  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of  the 
relation  of  His  apostles  to  Himself. 

Jesus  foretells  His  betrayal,  the  others  not  recognising  that 
Judas  is  designated  by  being  handed  a  sop  :  Judas  leaves 
the  room  (»».  21-31) 

21.  ACDW  read  o  Tijo-oCv,  but  om.  0  kBL.  See  on  i“. 
crapix^  ™  vwiVaTi.  See  note  on  u33,  and  cf.  12”, 

rapwrativ  being  used  in  both  cases  of  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Jesus  (in  14*-  ”  it  is  said  of  the  disciples).  Jn.,  who  lays  such 
stress  on  the  consciousness  which  Jesus  had  of  His  oneness  with 
God  (cf.  51*),  is  no  less  emphatic  about  His  true  humanity 
(see  on  i1*).  The  emotion  with  which  He  announced  explicitly 
to  His  chosen  companions  that  a  traitor  was  among  them  is 
very  human. 

1  Cf.  Ignatius,  Eph.  vi.  oOrras  «»  forfi  aMr  “«  nbrbr  rir 

Tripiltarrv,, 
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xal  <i7r<v  '  Afijjv  aftfjv  Ac yto  vfuv  Sti  tit  cf  i/jMV  rmpaSmrti  fit. 

22.  ijl\tnov  tit  AAAlJAous  ol  fioSrjral  iliropovfiitoi  irtp'i  Ttrot  Keytt~ 

23.  Jfv  ivattifievot  «s  it  tI>v  padifruiv  avrov  iv  T<p  koAttui  too  ’Iifo-ov, 

»al  cjiapnipucrev,  the  verb  being  used  here  of  an  explicit 
and  definite  pronouncement  of  Jesus,  as  at  4“  18s7.  For  the 
idea  of  “  witness  ”  in  Jn.,  see  Introd.,  p.  xc ;  and  for  the 
paprvpCa  of  Jesus,  cf.  3U-  "  f  814’  18. 

Apin’  ktA.  See  on  1®.  3n  is  recit antis. 

tit  H  djifir.  For  this  constr.,  see  on  i40. 

xapa8(4<r«i  pe,  “  shall  deliver  me  up.”  See  on  6“  for  the 
exact  meaning  of  napa&i&ovtu.  All  the  evangelists  (cf.  Mk. 
14“,  followed  by  Mt.  26®,  Lk.  22s1)  agree  that  this  startling 
announcement  was  made  for  the  first  time  at  the  Last  Supper; 
even  then,  Jesus  gave  no  due  as  to  who  the  traitor  was  (see 
on  w.  ro,  26).  Indeed,  if  He  had  done  so,  Judas  could  hardly 
have  escaped  with  his  life. 

33.  The  rec.,  with  tt*ADLW®,  ins.  mt  after  l(3\«rov,  but 
om.  tr’BC. 

The  bewilderment  (cf.  Lk.  24*  Gal.  4”,  for  itr opcit)  and 
distress  of  the  apostles  at  this  announcement  are  noted  by 
the  Synoptists  as  well  as  by  Jn.;  possibly  the  dissension 
as  to  precedence  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  that 
evening  (see  on  v.  16)  may  have  accentuated  the  perplexity 
which  they  felt.  Judas  did  not  suggest  by  his  demeanour 
that  he  was  the  guilty  one,  for  they  noticed  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

This  is  the  moment  chosen  by  Leonardo  da  Vind  for 
his  wonderful  picture  of  the  scene. 

23.  After  V  the  rec.,  with  kAC'DW®,  ins.  St,  but  om. 
BC*L. 

For  the  constr.  4j>>  AvaKciperos,  where  we  should  expect  the 
impf.,  see  on  1*. 

•Is  fK  iw  paS.  ®  om,  Ik,  but  ins.  nABCDW;  see  on  i“. 

Sk  ijyiira  6  ’lipous.  Cf.  19s®  20s  2i’-  m.  We  have  argued  in 
the  Introduction  (p.  xxxv  f.)  that  this  disciple  was  J ohn  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  The  question  has  been  raised,  indeed,  whether  we 
may  not  suppose  others,  outside  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  to 
have  been  present  at  the  Last  Supper,  of  whom  11  the  beloved 
disciple  ”  may  have  been  one.  But  the  language  of  Mk.  1417, 
“  He  cometh  with  tie  Twelve ,”  is  explicit;  so  too  Lk.  2214,  “  He 
sat  down,  and  the  apostles  with  Him.”  There  is  no  hint 
anywhere  of  the  presence  of  any  except  the  twelve  chosen  com¬ 
panions  of  the  Lord  (cf.  v.  18),  of  whom  therefore  the  beloved 
disciple  must  be  one.  Sanday’s  suggestion 1  that  the  beloved 
1  Criticism  Of  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  98. 
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disciple  may  have  been  present  as  a  young  and  favoured 
follower,  a  “  supernumerary  apostle,”  lacks  evidence.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  Jesus  would  have  bestowed  special  marks 
of  His  love  and  favour  on  one  whom  He  did  not  include  witlnn 
the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  whom,  besides,  the  Synoptists 
know  absolutely  nothing.1 

The  posture  at  table  of  guests  at  a  feast  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  reclining  sideways  on  couches  or  divans,  the  left  arm 
on  a  cushion  which  was  on  the  table,  the  right  hand  being  thus 
free  for  taking  food;  the  feet  were  stretched  out  behind.  The 
host  or  principal  person  was  in  the  centre,  and  the  place  of 
honour  was  above  him,  that  is,  to_  his  left;  the  next  highest 
place  being  below  him,  or  to  his  right.*  Thus  the  person  on 
the  right  of  the  host  would  be  so  placed  that  his  head  would  be 
close  to  the  host’s  breast,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  therefore  to 
say  a  word  to  him  confidentially.  The  host  would  occupy  a 
similar  position  in  relation  to  the  chief  guest  on  his  left,  and 
would  readily  be  able  to  address  him  privately. 

It  is  plain  that,  at  the  Supper,  the  beloved  disciple  («.«., 
as  we  take  it,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee)  lay  on  the  right  of 
Jesus,  AvoKriiwi-os  it  ™  K 6k*<t  tou  ’lipoC.  There  is  no  certain 
indication  as  to  the  disciple  on  His  left  (which  was  the 
place  of  honour).  Some  have  thought  it  was  Peter,  but,  if 
that  were  so,  he  would  have  addressed  his  question  (v.  24) 
to  Jesus  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  John.  And  the 
fact  that  he  made  signs  to  John  would  suggest  that  he  was 
not  very  near  him  at  table.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  chief 
place  (on  the  left  of  Jesus)  was  occupied  by  Judas,  for  Jesus 
was  able  to  speak  to  him  privately  without  the  conversation 
being  overheard  (see  v.  27  and  cf.  Mt.  26s6).  That  Judas  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  little  company  (see  on  12")  may  point  to 
his  enjoyment  of  some  kind  of  precedence;  and  if  this  were  so, 
he  would  naturally  occupy  the  chief  place  at  table,  next  to 
Jesus.  See  also  on  6n. 

That  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  given  a  place  of  honour 
at  the  supper  is  reminiscent  of  the  request  of  M k .  10s7  that 
he  and  his  brother  should  be  given  the  two  highest  seats  in 
the  Messianic  kingdom;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  their 
nistnm  to  occupy  the  places  of  honour  at  the  common  meals  of 
the  Lord  and  His  disciples.  This  would  suggest  that  James 
was  on  the  left  of  Jesus,  as  John  was  on  His  right,  at  the  Last 
Supper;  but  more  probably  on  this  occasion  Judas  was  next 
his  Master. 


>  Cf.  Jfllicher  (Introd..  p.  413), 
loved  disciple  "  is  only  an  ideal  figi 
» See  Lightfoot,  Bor.  Hebr.  In  lo 


who  holds,  however,  that 
and  in  Mt.  26“. 


the  “be- 
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Sv  vyaira  o  ’I>jo-o£s'  24.  veu'ci  oro  toi'tw  St/iaii'  Ilcrpo?  rvOtaBiu  T« 

«>;.  25.  ava7T€trtflit  ckcwo?  our  tut  It'  to  trrijtfos  too  ’bjeroC  Xeyet 

84.  ueu'«  ouu  TOUTIO  Iumuu  nlrpot  “  Simon  Peter,”  taking 
the  initiative  as  usual,  beckons  to  him,  sc.  to  John.  The 
text  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  not  quite  certain. 

(1)  BCL  and  the  Latin  vss.,  followed  by  most  modem 
editors,  after  n«pos  read  ko.1  Xeyti  avr#  Eiid  t«  hrrtv  vepl  oj 
Afytr.,  But  the  verb  bcvcib,  “  to  make  signs,”  is  not  usually 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  the  person  making  signs 
also  spoke.1  Again,  c tve  is  difficult  to  translate.  The  R.V. 
renders  “tell  us”;  but  why  should  Peter  have  expected 
John  to  answer  out  of  his  own  knowledge  ?  They  were  all 
puzzled,  and  John  knew  no  more  than  the  others.  Abbott 
(Dial.  1359)  takes  tori  as  meaning  “say,”  sc.  to  Jesus,  that 
is,  “  ask  Hun.”  But  why,  then,  do  we  not  find  Ipwryo-ov? 
( a  cf  9  add  interroga ). 

(2)  The  other  reading,  Kiln  mV  rourto  Sipiuu  n<Tpo?  mi&o&u 
tis  lu  elij,  has  in  its  favour  that  »uu  is  followed  by  an 
infinitive,  as  it  is  in  the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  in 
the  N.T.  (Acts  24'°),  and  that  it  does  not  represent  Peter  as 
making  signs  and  speaking  as  well,  It  is  supported  by 
ADWTA®  and  the  Syriac  vss.  (including  the  Sinai  Syriac).* 
irvOtaBat  is  a  Johannine  word,  occurring  at  4**.  The  only 
objection  to  this  reading  is  that  the  optative  mood  (eb;)  is  very 
rare  in  the  N.T.,  as  it  was  going  out  of  use  at  this  period,  and 
that  it  never  occurs  again  in  Jn. 

In  any  case,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  is 
prompted  by  Peter  to  ask  Jesus  whom  He  had  in  mind.  Mk., 
followed  by  Mt.,  represents  all  the  disciples  as  asking  “  Is  it 
I  ?  ”  Lk.  says  that  they  questioned  each  other.  Perhaps  all 
these  things  happened,  but  it  may  at  least  be  claimed  that 
Jn.’s  narrative  is  peculiarly  vivid. 

25.  dmireiTiV.  So  Kc  BC*L,  as  at  21“  ;  the  rec.  bnirciriv 
following  N* ACaD Wr A®,  suggests  too  violent  a  change  of 
posture  for  the  occasion.  The  rec.  inserts  Sc  after  hnvun V 
with  A®,  but  it  is  cm.  by  BC ;  rDLW  have 

SwHWoria-  Idftsos  oStms  <irl  t4  orthos  Tofl  ’lti.,a  “he  (it. 
John)  leaning  back  just  as  he  was  (cf.  4«  for  oAws)  on  the 
breast  of  Jesus,”  i.e.  leaning  back,  keeping  the  same  attitude 
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auTijl  Kvplf,  r«  tarty  ;  26.  dvoicpu'fTai  oOv  0  Ttjo-ovs  "Eiteivos  tarty  <p 

iyat  fidtpia  to  tfrtopiov  Kal  Swu)  aBTiji.  fldipas  oiv  to  i/miuav  Xapfiavei 

that  has  been  described  in  v.  23.  For  the  frequent  use  of 
i«im  by  Jn.,  see  on  i8. 

oJtok  is  omitted  by  the  rec.,  with  sADW®  j  but  BCLA 
have  it,  and  it  gives  an  intimate  touch  to  the  narrative  here. 

\iy »  afiri,  “  saith  to  Him,”  viz.  in  a  whisper  so  that  the 
others  could  not  hear,  which  his  position  on  the  right  of  Jesus 
would  enable  him  to  do. 

t£s  Ivtitj  “Who  is  it?”  But  Jesus  does  not  give  the 
name  of  the  traitor  in  reply.  He  answers  in  a  way  that  even 
John  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  interpret  (see  on 
w.  a  1,  a8). 

26.  iiroKpiscTai  o5k,  “  So  Jesus  answers  ”  (cf.  for  the  pres, 
tense  12“)  ;  see  for  oSb  on  i**.  out  is  omitted  (wrongly)  by 
K*AC»DWI’A®,  but  is  read  by  «CBC*L.  B  omits,  after  its 
frequent  habit  (see  on  iM),  4  before  "l^voCs.  «D  and  fam.  13 
add  *al  Acy«  after  ’It|<toSs,  but  om.  ABCLW0. 

4<ap!oB,  “  a  morsel,”  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.  outside  this 
passage,  but  is  a  common  word,  and  is  the  usual  word  for 
“  bread  ”  in  modem  Greek  (cf.  Judg.  195).  The  best  reading 
(BCL  cop.)  is  iyit  pd+«  t4  <|i»|i£ob  /cat  Stiau  c-utA,  the 
constr.  *al  Sue™  being  thoroughly  Johannine;  but  the 

rec.  text  has  eyit  fiatjms  TO  tftttpiay  ciriSucri),  following  kAD. 
For  pd+as  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  the  rec.  has 
Iftfiatf/ as  (ATA®).  After  the  second  <|«|uW  the  rec.  omits 
Xappim  itaJ  (with  n*ADWTA0),  but  the  words  are  found  in 
r"*BCL  and  must  be  retained,  as  adding  a  new  and  vivid 
detail.  For  ’laitapufrroti  (the  true  reading  here  ;  see  on  671), 
which  is  found  in  SBC®,  the  rec.  has  'laKapiarry  (AWT A). 

In  Mk.  (followed  by  Mt.),  the  same  reply  in  substance 
is  given  to  the  disciples’  eager  inquiry  as  to  which  of  them 
would  be  the  traitor  (o  ip.fittTrrap.tyot  per  Ipo B  cis  to  rpvfiXiov, 
Mk.  1420);  Lk.  does  not  mention  it.  Jn,  relates  that  Jesus 
gave  to  the  beloved  disciple  a  more  precise  due,  by  saying 
that  the  traitor  would  be  he  to  whom  Jesus  would  Himself 
give  the  “  sop,”  having  first  dipped  it.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
correct  detail.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  John  identified 
the  traitor  even  when  this  clue  was  provided  (v.  28)._ 

It  was  a  token  of  intimacy,  to  allow  a  guest  to  dip  his  bread 
in  the  common  dish  or  rpvfiXiov :  thus  Boaz  says  to  Ruth 
/Pallets  rut'  iptttpov  a 01)  tuj  ofei  (Ruth  2*4).  And  it  is  still  a 
favour  of  Eastern  hospitality  for  the  host  to  dip  a  choice  morsel 
in  the  central  dish  and  hand  it  to  a  guest.  This  is  what  Jesus 
did  for  Judas,  who  was  probably  redining  at  table  next  to 
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xai  SiWiv  ToiiAp  lo-Kopim-ov.  2J.  ml  pera  to  i/napCor 

tort  tltrrjXdor  els  imirov  o  5orava:.  \«'y«  aty  airy  i  Tl^roDs  ‘O 

Him  (see  on  v.  23);  but  it  was  so  usual  a  courtesy  that  it 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  others,  and  did  not  seem  even  to 
John  to  have  any  special  significance,  despite  what  he  had 
been  told.  If  John  understood,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have 
kept  silent,  and  to  have  refrained  from  telling  the  others,  which 
is  highly  improbable. 

pd+as  oiV  tA  4r*>|u'o*  ktX.,  “  having  dipped  the  sop,  He 
takes  and  gives  it  to  Judas.”  According  to  Mt.  26“,  Judas 
asked,  “  Is  it  I?  ”  to  which  the  answer  “  Thou  hast  said  ” 
was  given.  This  could  have  happened  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  any  one,  as  Judas  was  reclining  next  to  Jesus. 
In  any  case,  whether  by  word  or  act,  Judas  was  made  aware 
that  Jesus  knew  what  was  in  his  heart.  There  was  still  time 
for  him  to  abandon  bis  purpose.  But  the  quiet  word  and  the 
courteous  gesture  of  giving  him  the  sop  did  but  harden  him. 
This  was  the  last  appeal  to  his  better  nature,  and  there  was  no 
response. 

27.  (ierA  tA  4upiov,  sc.  after  the  whole  incident  of  the 
giving  of  the  sop,  a  classical  use  of  ptra  with  a  substantive 
following. 

t<5t«,  “  then,”  a  graphic  word,  calling  attention  to  the 
moment  of  final  decision. 

ci<rijXOeK  cts  Ait.  rrX.,  “  Satan  entered  into  that  one,” 
{Ktivos  being  used  as  indicating  the  alien  mind  of  Judas,  and 
not  merely  for  emphasis  (see  on  1*).  Lk.  (22s)  has  the  same 
phrase  cUryXdtv  o  Sarayas  tis  TWSay,  but  he  uses  it  of  him  at 
an  earlier  stage.  See  v.  2 ;  and  cf.  6™.  It  was  a  natural  way  of 
explaining  a  course  of  treachery,  so  abhorrent  to  the  evangelists, 
by  whom  the  direct  agency  of  Satan  was  firmly  believed  in. 
tUripxpitai  is  the  verb  used  by  the  Synoptists  to  describe  the 
“  entering  in  ”  of  evil  spirits  (cf.  Mk.  51*,  Lk.  8®  n**).  The 
evangelist  can  no  otherwise  explain  to  himself  the  devilish 
treachery  that  followed. 

A  ‘it]vous.  BL  om.  o.  (See  on  iM ;  and  cf.  v.  26.) 

iroiTjvoy  is  imperative.  “What  thou  doest,  do  more 
quickly  ”  (see  mi  2s). 

ra'x‘oy  (or  ra^toi-)  is  the  comparative,  occurring  again  in 
the  N.T.  only  at  Jn.  2o‘,  Heb.  13“-  *® ;  cf.  Wisd.  13*.  Possibly 
Judas  had  not  intended  to  consummate  his  treachery  so  soon, 
and  was  waiting  until  the  Passover  was  past.  But,  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  stem  word  “Do  it  more  quickly”  is 
human,  indeed,  in  its  context.  “  How  am  I  straitened  until 
it  be  finished  1  ”  is  an  earlier  saying  which  Lk.  {1250)  ascribes  to 
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■s-ottM  imaftor  Ta\iov.  28.  rovro  81  o£S<is  iyvia  rSy  IvaKtijtb u>v 
vpos  rt  (her  avr^'  29.  nris  yap  AAaxovy,  Ant  to  yWtroro/tor 
«Ix*v  lovSas,  on  xjyv.  a Arm  TijonCs  'Ayopaoor  ‘X°l14v 

Tijy  lopnjv,  t)  rots  w*  T1  *¥■  30.  Xafiav  otrv  to  \paiptav 

iKtiroi  iiyXBtv  tvdv s-  rjv  81  vvf. 

Jesus.  The  looking  forward  to  the  inevitable  Passion  was 
torture;  that  there  should  be  no  longer  delay  was  the  natural 
wish  of  His  heart.  Attention  has  been  called  above  (ru)  to 
the  emphasis  laid  by  Jn.  on  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus,  as 
indicated  by  the  human  emotions  of  which  Jn.  tells. 

29.  toGto  81  ouScts  ktX*  None  of  the  disciples  understood 
what  was  the  reference  of  this  injunction  “  Do  it  more 
quickly,”  which  had  been  said  aloud  so  that  all  could  hear  it. 
This  explicit  statement  must  include  the  beloved  disciple 
as  well  as  the  rest  (see  on  v.  26).1 

For  the  constr.  0AW1?  tuv  iramufair,  oASns  not  being 
followed  by  1*,  cf.  21”  and  see  on  1*  f* ;  and  for  the  position 
of  oA8c«  in  the  sentence,  see  on  i1®. 

80.  Twlsydp  ktX.  Jn.  is  apt  thus  to  introduce  with  yap 
his  own  comments  on  the  incidents  or  sayings  which  he  records; 

The3  disciples  did  not  know  what  the  order  “  Do  it  more 
quickly  ”  meant,  and  they  held  different  views  about  it.  Judas, 
being  the  treasurer  (for  rA  yXovvAicopoy,  see  on  12®),  was  naturally 
also  2 Vie  purveyor  and  the  almoner  of  the  little  company.  Some 
thought  that  he  was  bidden  to  hasten  the  purchase  of  what  was 
needed  for  the  Passover  feast.  This  indicates  again  that  the 
Passover  was  still  to  come,  and  that  the  Last  Supper,  for  Jn., 
was  not  the  Paschal  meal  (see  on  v.  1) ;  for,  had  it  been  Passover 
night,  nothing  could  have  been  bought.  Another  explanation 
was  that  Judas  was  told  to  give  some  alms  to  the  poor,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  (12®),  perhaps  in  order  that  aid  might  be 
given  to  a  poor  household  to  provide  the  Paschal  lamb  for  the 
morrow. 

In  v.  29,  A  is  omitted  before  ‘loASas  and  ’ItjooBs  by  nB. 
See  w.  26,  27,  and  note  on  im. 

80.  Xapilv  o3r  tA  ktX.,  “  So,  having  taken  the  sop, 

that  one  went  out  immediately.”  Jn.  lays  stress  on  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  sop  by  Judas,  the  suggestion  being  that  Judas  had 
recognised  the  significance  of  fire  offer  of  it  by  Jesus,  and 
understanding  now  that  Jesus  knew  his  purpose  he  proceeds 
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31.  ’Ore  o5v  iiijMtv,  \tyii  Tiprovs  XV.  1.  TEym  tip*  7  S/artX os 

to  execute  it  at  once,  whatever  he  may  have  intended  before 
as  to  the  day  or  hour  of  the  betrayal. 

JgrjXdcr  «»Ws.  This  is  the  right  order  (nBCDLW),  as 
against  tfSeros  i£ijk6tv  of  A®  and  the  rec.  text:  so  also  at  19s*. 
The  emphasis  is  on  *iftls ;  Judas  hurried  away  at  once. 

There  is  a  variant  ei$(un  (ArA®),  but  <u0uS  is  read  here 
by  kBCDLW.  Abbott  (Dial.  I9irf.)  seems  to  draw  a 
distinction  in  use  between  these  forms,  but  his  argument  is 
over  subtle.  For  *{0us,  see  on  5® ;  and  cf.  i22 

V  Si  rii  This  may  be  Only  a  note  of  time,  such  as  Jn. 
is  apt  to  give  (see  on  i“);  but  it  is  remarkably  impressive  here, 
and  the  dramatic  horror  of  the  moment  is  brought  before  the 
reader.  Judas  went  out  into  the  darkness.  The  symbolic 
meaning  of  this  can  hardly  have  been  absent  from  the  mind 
of  the  evangelist.  Cf.  Lk.  22“,  Rev.  21“  22®. 

The  departure  of  Judas  from  the  room  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Synoptists,  although  it  is  assumed. 

31*.  ot*  oSk  iffjXfltw.  The  rec.  omits  ow,  with  A,  but  ins. 
rBCDLW®.  Some  commentators,  e.g.  Bengel,  omitting  it, 
connect  the  preceding  words  ?v>  Si  vi£  with  or*  cfijXflev,  and 
this  repetition  of  ItfjKSiv  would  be  quite  in  the  style  of  Jn. 
But  the  MS.  evidence  is  conclusive  for  ovv,  and  this  disposes 
of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  words.  The  sentence  ends 
dramatically  with  the  monosyllable  vu£. 

Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  dislocation  of  the  original 
text,1  and  in  this  commentary  we  take  the  text  in  the  order 
cc.  13"*  is  16  13*^-“  14  17.  This  is  also  the  time  (see  Intro¬ 
ductory  Note  to  v.  4)  at  which  we  must  suppose  the  Eucharist 
to  have  been  instituted.  Whether  Jn.’s  account  of  this  has 
been  lost,  or  whether  he  did  not  describe  the  institution  at  all, 
is  not  certain ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  at  this  point  in  the  narrative 
that  we  suppose  it  to  have  taken  place. 

XHL  31*,  XV.  1.  St*  o Sr  Xfy.i  ’ir^cus  'Ey* 

«t|u  ^  SjukXos  4  ofr  is  emphatic.  Such  a  discourse 

as  this  of  the  True  Vine  which  follows  was  only  for  the 
faithful. 

It  has  been  suggested 2  that  cc.  r4-r7  are  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  if  we  suppose  them  to  represent  discourses  of  Jesus 
which  belong  to  riis  post-resurrection  life  on  earth,  rather  than 
discourses  spoken  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion.  That  their 

1  See  Introd.,  p.  xx. 

*  See  R.  T.  Bym  in  the  In 
1909  ;  and  G.  Henslow  in  the 
Tlu  Belated  Disciple,  p.  157. 
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teachings  are  specially  apposite,  when  read  in  public  worship 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  has  been  recognised  by  Christen¬ 
dom  for  many  centuries,  the  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Latin  Churches 
(as  well  as  the  Anglican)  making  use  of  selections  from  these 
chapters  as  the  Gospels  for  some  of  the  Sundays  after  Easter. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Jn.  has  preserved  in  cc.  14-17  some  of 
the  Lord’s  post-resurrection  counsels  with  other  words  spoken 
after  the  Last  Supper.  Thus  i67"u  present  an  interesting 
resemblance  to  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  after  His  Resurrection 
in  an  addition  to  Mk.  i&*,  preserved  in  the  Freer  MS.  (see 
on  16“  below).  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  cc.  i4-r7 
belong  to  the  eve  of  the  Passion,  or  that  165  must  precede  13*. 

The  Vint  and  the  branches  (vv.  1-8) 

XV.  I.  The  comparison  of  Jesus  to  a  Tree,  and  of  His 
disciples  to  the  brandies  which  derive  their  life  from  the  life  of 
the  Tree,  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  an  illustration  used  by 
Paul  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  individual  Israelite  to  his 
forefathers,  Abraham  and  the  rest.  “If  the  root  is  holy,  so 
are  the  branches  ”  (Rom.  rr1*).  Israel  is  compared  to  an  olive 
tree,  the  roots  being  the  patriarchs  and  the  branches  their 
descendants.  But  the  illustration  of  Jesus  conveys  a  deeper 
lesson,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  question  presents  itself:  Why  is  the  vine  selected  as 
the  tree  best  fitted  to  bring  out  the  lesson  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  to  teach  ?  A  vine  has  none  of  the  dignity 
of  die  olive,  with  its  fine  trunk  and  spreading  branches.  Vines, 
indeed,  in  the  East  generally  trail  on  the  ground,  although  they 
are  sometimes  supported  on  stakes  (cf.  Ezek.  17“-),  or  entwine 
themselves  round  a  greater  tree  (as  in  the  parable  in  Hermas, 
Sim,  ii.).  The  olive  was  regarded  in  an  older  parable  as  fit 
to  be  the  Jong  of  trees  (Judg.  <f).  It  is  the  most  important 
of  the  fruit  trees  of  Palestine,  and  was  a  familiar  object  in 
Jerusalem,  as  the  name  “the  Mount  of  Olives”  indicates. 
Vines  were  also  plentiful,  especially  in  Judaea  (cf.  Gen.  4911), 
but  for  strength  and  stateliness  they  are  much  inferior  to  the 
olive,  as  to  many  other  trees. 

The  reason  generally  assigned  by  exegetes  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  here  of  the  figure  of  a  vine  is  that  it  is  frequently 
used  in  the  O.T.  as  a  type  of  Israel.  But  it  is  always  thus  used 
of  degenerate  Israel.  “  What  is  the  vine  tree  more  than  any 
other  tree  ?  ”  Ezekiel  asks  (is1),  and  he  declares  that  as  vine 
branches  are  only  fit  for  burning,  the  vine  of  Jerusalem  must 
be  devoured  by  fire.  So  again  (Ezek.  19“),  Israel  was  once  a 
fruitful  vine,  but  she  was  plucked  up  and  destroyed.  The 
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choicest  vine  was  planted  in  the  vineyard  of  Yahweh,  but  it 
only  brought  forth  wild  grapes  (Isa.  S1).  Israel  was  planted 
as  a  noble  vine,  but  it  became  degenerate  (Jer.  221).  Israel 
is  a  luxuriant  vine,  but  judgment  comes  on  her  (Hos.  io1). 
The  vine  from  Egypt  of  God’s  planting  spread  far  and  wide, 
but  the  fences  of  its  vineyard  were  broken,  and  it  was  ravaged 
by  wild  beasts  (Ps.  8oB'ls).  God  had  chosen  “  of  all  the  trees 
.  .  .  one  vine,”  as  He  had  chosen  one  people,  but  it  came  to  dis¬ 
honour  (a  Esd.  s“).  Always  in  the  O.T.,  where  Israel  is 
compared  to  a  vine,  the  comparison  introduces  a  lament 
over  her  degeneracy,  or  a  prophecy  of  her  speedy  destruction. 
See  also  Rev.  141®,  where  the  vintage  of  the  earth  is  cast  into 
the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God.  None  the  less,  the  vine 
was  the  national  emblem,  and  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees 
Israel  is  represented  by  a  vine.  And  it  has  been  thought  that 
when  Jesus  said  “  I  am  the  True  Vine,”  the  comparison  in 
view  was  that  between  the  degenerate  vine  of  Israel  and  the 
Ideal  Vine  represented  by  Himself.  That  is  to  say,  the  True 
Vine  is  now  brought  before  the  disciples  as  the  new  ideal  of  the 
spiritual  Israel. 

TTiis,  however,  involves  a  comparison  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  the  True  Vine  (cf.  Justin,  Tryph.  no),  rather  than 
an  identification  of  Christ  Himself  with  it.  No  doubt,  by 
describing  His  disciples  as  the  branches,  Jesus  connected  them 
as  well  as  Himself  with  the  mystic  vine  of  His  similitude;  but 
the  emphasis  in  the  sentence  iyi>  dpi  ij  ipwekos  i)  dX^ivij  is 
on  as  in  all  the  other  great  similitudes  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

lyd'eipi  marks  the  style  of  Deity,  which  cannot  be  shared 
(see  Introd.,  p.  cxviii).  The  main  thought  is  not  of  the  Vine  as 
the  Church,  but  of  the  Vine  as  representing  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  the  Church’s  life.  We  take  the  view  that  the  Vine 
of  the  allegory  was  directly  suggested  here  by  the  wine  of  the 
first  Eucharist,  which  had  just  been  celebrated.1 

djiireXos  ^  AXi)0infj.  Burkitt 2  points  out  that  an  early 
Syriac  rendering  of  this  similitude  was  “  I  am  the  Vineyard 
of  Truth,”  i.e.  the  True  Vineyard.  This  does  not  appear  in 
Syr.  sin.  or  the  Peshitta,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the  Diates- 
saron.  The  confusion  between  Vineyard  and  Vine  may  be 
due  to  apwekos  having  been  taken  as  equivalent  to  hpwekdv,  a 
usage  which  Moulton- Milligan  (r.o.)  illustrate  from  the  papyri. 
Spwtkos  occurs  again  in  the  N.T.  only  in  Jas.  312,  Rev. 
14U.  i»  and  Mk.  14“  (and  parls.),  where  Jesus  said  that  He 
would  not  drink  again  of  to  y(vt)pa  rijs  iprikov  until  He 
drank  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

For  dAijflivds,  see  on  i®.  Jesus  is  the  genuine  Vine. 

1  See  Introd.,  p.  xxL  *  Ev.  da  Mepharr.,  ii  143, 151. 
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V  Aki)0ivy,  Kci  a  Ilanjp  fiov  &  yraipyo?  (any.  2.  euv  ekrjpa  iv  tpol 
M  <i>lpm>  Kapnov,  atpti  aim,  ml  wav  to  rnpirav  (pipov,  xadalpti  aero 

Kal  4  Tra-njp  gov  (see  on  21®)  4  ycvpyAs  iorir.  yempryos  occurs 
again  only  at  2  Tim.  2 •,  Jas.  5’,  and  in  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen  (Mk.  121  and  parallels).  Cf.  1  Cor.  3* 
0(oi  ycdpyior  .  .  .  sort. 

3.  tt5.v  sXfjpa  ktX.  Note  the  pendent  nominative,  as  at  6®  17*. 
ekrjpa  is  a  word  which  does  not  appear  again  in  the  N.T.; 
but  it  is  habitually  used  in  the  LXX  for  the  “  shoot  ”  of  a 
vine  (e.g.  Num.  13“  Ezek.  17"),  as  distinct  from  the  “  branch  ” 
(fcXoSos)  of  other  trees. 

tv  4|i.oi  pi)  plpov  Kapvhv.  Note  that  a  ekrjpa  or  branch  may 
be  truly  in  Christ,  and  yet  may  not  bear  fruit,  pj  expresses 
a  hypothetical  possibility.  This  severe  warning,  coming  so 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  allegory,  was  probably  an 
allusion  to  the  failure  and  doom  of  Judas,  who  had  gone 
forth  to  his  treachery  just  before,  in  the  arrangement  of  chapters 
here  adopted. 

atp«  auro.  “  He  takes  it  away.”  So,  too,  the  xXASot  of 
the  olive  which  represented  Israel  in  Paul’s  illustration,  were 
of  the  true  stock,  but  some  of  them  were  broken  off  by  God 
(Rom.  ii1®-  17).  The  action  of  the  Great  Husbandman  in  this 
is  like  that  of  every  earthly  ytmpyos :  inuiilesque  falce  ramos 
amputans  (Horace,  Epod.  ii.  13).  Cf.  Mt.  310,  Lk.  3*. 

Kal  wav  t4  xapwov  plpov,  xadaipci  aivcS.  The  play  on 
the  words  alptiv,  mOaipttv  (svavis  rhythmus,  as  Bengel 
says),  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 

KoOaiptiv,  to  cleanse,  occurs  m  the  N.T.  again  only  at 
Heb.  102  (of  religious  cleansing),  and  is  rare  in  the  LXX.  It 
is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  “  to  cleanse  by  pruning,”  as  it  is  in 
Philo  (de  somn.  ii.  9,  cited  by  Cremer):  “As  superfluous 
shoots  grow  on  plants,  which  are  a  great  injury  to  the  genuine 
shoots  (tw  yvi jaitov),  and  which  the  husbandmen  (yiwpy'mvrn) 
cleanse  and  prune  (mSaipmiat  ml  <jfo rorlpvowrt),  knowing 
what  is  necessary;  so  likewise  the  false  and  arrogant  life  grows 
up  beside  the  true  and  humble  life,  of  which  to  this  day  no 
husbandman  (y«i>pyos)  has  been  found  to  cut  off  by  the  roots 
the  superfluous  and  injurious  growth.”  In  this  passage 
mffalpav,  “  to  cleanse,”  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
airortpveir,  “  to  prune.” 

In  the  verse  before  us,  however,  the  Great  Husbandman 
does  “cleanse”  the  fruitful  branches  by  pruning  off  useless 
shoots,  so  that  they  may  bear  fruit  more  abundantly.  It  is  not 
as  if  the  branches  were  foul;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  already 
clean  by  virtue  of  their  share  in  the  life  of  the  Vine  (v.  3). 
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fra  Kapron  vkfiona  ifriprj.  3.  y$i)  ipeU  xa&apo(  Irrrt  Sta  Toy  Aoyov 
8v  XcAoXyicn  ipiv"  4.  fuCvart  in  ipoi,  itdyw  in  iipin.  xadujs  to 
xkypa  ov  Svnarat  Kaprrin  <j>cpar  iavrov  idn  pr)  flay  in  rfi 

But  pruning  may  be  good  for  them,  none  the  less.  Such 
pruning,  according  to  Justin  ( Tryph .  no),  illustrates  God’s 
painful  discipline  for  His  true  servants.  The  vine  is  a  tree 
which  specially  needs  attention,  and  it  is  essential  to  its  fruit¬ 
fulness  that  the  already  fruitful  branches  should  be  pruned 
regularly.  Perhaps  this  is  a  warning  anticipatory  of  the  more 
explicit  warning  of  w.  20,  21. 

IvO  Itapiriv  :r\f  LO,'a  <pipr].  Cf.  Mt.  13“.  The  Order  Kaprrbn 
it \tlona.  is  that  of  ttBL  latt. 

S.  ^8t|  ufiEis  ncifiapoi  itr re.  So  Jesus  had  said  before 
(i3,<i),  the  primary  reference  then  being  to  bodily  cleanness, 
although  with  an  allusion  to  spiritual  purity  as  well  (see  note 
in  loe .).  Here,  the  thought  is  carried  on  from  v.  2,  which  spoke 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  branches  by  the  Great  Husbandman 
(KaBaiptiv).  The  disciples  were  not  useless  branches,  presently 
to  be  cut  off;  they  were  in  the  way  of  bearing  fruit,  and  already 
they  had  been  “  cleansed  ”  8i4  Ton  \iy on  in  XtXaXr]Ka  dpi,,, 
“  by  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.” 

We  have  seen  (on  &")  that  Sid  followed  by  an  acc.  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  Sid  with  a  gen.  The  text  here  is  not 
&a  roO  \6yov,  which  would  suggest  that  the  Word  of  Jesus  is 
the  instrument  of  cleansing ;  but  &4  -ton  Xdyon  signifies  rather 
that  it  is  because  of  the  Word  abiding  in  them  (v.  7)  that  they 
are  kept  pure.  The  Xdyos  which  had  thus,  in  some  measure, 
been  assimilated  by  them  (cf.  5®,  8“)  was  the  whole  message 
that  Jesus  had  delivered  during  His  training  of  the  Twelve.  In 
so  far  as  this  continued  to  “  abide  ”  in  them  (v.  7),  in  that 
degree  were  they  “  clean.”  As  it  abides  in  them,  so  do  they 
abide  in  the  True  Vine  (1  Jn.  2“). 

The  cleansing  too  Harm  in  prj pan  of  Eph,  5®  does  not 
constitute  a  true  parallel  to  the  thought  here. 

4.  pctiari  in  ipoi,  n&yti  in  Optv.  This  is  an  imperative 
sentence  (for  the  aor.  imper.  see  on  2“),  No  doubt,  the  practical 
precept  which  was  the  issue  of  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  just 
this;  but  we  must  not  join  the  words  to  the  preceding  rlv 
kayon  on  AcAdAipia  op.lv,  as  if  the  precept  itself  were  the  Xoyoc. 
The  words  tv  ip.0'1  pmi,  ndySi  in  air <j>  had  been  used  before 
(6®),  but  the  promise  of  that  passage  has  not  heretofore  been 
turned  into  an  explicit  precept  (cf.  14“).  For  Aoyos  as  signi¬ 
fying  not  a  single  sentence,  but  the  whole  purport  of  the  Divine 
revelation  given  by  Christ,  see  on  5“. 

■tofu?  to  nXijpa  ktX.  Even  the  fruitful  branch  does  not 
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apt TtXif,  outojs  ovSi  ipfts  fan  ptj  in  ipot  fifmjrt.  $.  lya^tipi  r) 
Spr tXos,  i/ifts  t4  Kk-qpara.  o  pinion  in  ifiol  xiyii  in  airrip,  oSro s 
iftipti  napiran  iroXov,  Srt  jpapis  ®*<vai r6f  rrotftv  ovBin.  6.  Ian 

prj  tis  pay  in  ipoi,  i/JXiJ&J  f£<o  ws  to  nkypa  icat  ifrfpdnfh),  vat 

bear  fruit  of  itself  (cf.  for  d$‘  iourou,  5“  718  11*1  i6ls),  but  only 
in  so  far  as  it  assimilates  and  is  nourished  by  the  sap  of  the 
vine.  So  the  disciple  of  Jesus  cannot  bear  fruit,  unless  he 
abide  (idv  pA/i;)  in  the  Vine._  Here  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  order.  The  vine  shoot 
has  not  the  power  of  choosing  whether  it  will  “  abide  ”  in  the 
vine,  or  cut  itself  loose.  But  in  the  spiritual  sphere  this 
*  ‘  abiding  ”  is  not  maintained  without  the  constant  and  conscious 
endeavour  of  the  disciple’s  own  will.  Hence  the  urgency  of 
the  precept  pcivar*  in  ipoi 

5.  iyu  dpi  1)  aiiircXos  xtA.,  “  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches,”  the  mam  theme  being  repeated  with  slight  verbal 
alteration,  as  frequently  in  Jn.  Cf.  the  repetitions  of  “  I  am 
the  Bread  of  Life”  (6s5- u- 4a- 51),  “lam  the  Door”  (io8-  ®), 
“  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd  ”  (xo“-  “);  and  see  on  3“. 

&  fuVuv  Iv  Ipol  nAyw  iv  auTtj.  The  two  “  abidings  ”  go 
together;  see  on  6®. 

oStos  +ipfi  napirin  iroXiiv.  This  was  the  purpose  for 
which  the  disciples  were  chosen  (v.  16).  For  the  emphatic 
ovros,  “  he  it  is  that  .  .  cf.  447. 

8xt  ywpls  ipoS  ofi  Sdvovfle  iroiriv  otbtV.  The  branch  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  tree,  by  whose  sap  it  is  quickened 
and  made  fruitful. 

6.  «4v  ^  TO  pinj)  ktX.  pay  is  the  true  reading  (s*ABD) 
as  against  the  rec.  puny,  iav  pry  with  the  pres.  subj.  is  rare 
in  the  N.T.,  but  we  have  it  three  times  in  w.  4,  6. 

c|u.  The  branch  that  does  not  bear  grapes  is  cast 
out  (apparently,  out  of  the  vineyard).  The  aorists  ipkyfhf, 
itvpdrSr j,  seem  to  look  forward  to  the  future  Judgment  of 
mankind,  and  treat  it  as  already  past,  so  certain  and  inevitable 
is  it,  Abbott  {Dial.  2445)  compares  Isa.  4o7-8  ifrypandny  6 
yopros  *a!  to  ivSo  s  ifrawtv,  to  Si  prjpa  too  6tau  ifpSsn  pin  ft, 
where  the  aorists  are  used  in  the  same  way.  But  a  Greek  aorist 
may  be  used  without  reference  to  any  special  moment  of  time. 

(it  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.)  is  the  word  used, 
Mk.  4*,  of  the  withering  of  the  seed  that  had  no  root,  as  here 
of  the  vine  shoot  that  is  no  longer  “  in  ”  the  vine. 

xal  rruniyouam  a  Sri.  So  «DLA  fam.  13;  the  Tec.  has 
aird  with  ABT®.  ‘  ‘  They  ”  (sc.  the  servants  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Vineyard,  the  subject  being  understood,  but  not  expressed) 
“  collect  ”  the  useless  branches. 
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crwayowrtv  atrrb  eat  fli  to  trip  £o\Xc 
pttrqrt  «V  ifiol  sal  TO  prjpatd  poo  iv 
alripmrBt,  koX  votjowu  bptv.  8.  to  to 
Ira  Kapirov  ooA.lv  tjxprjTt  xal  yn-rjotoOt  c 


■f  Kat  xateraL  7*  fav 
>  ptlvy,  8  toy  0iAtjrt 
ihoiioB-t]  6  Harvyp  pov, 
jo  0r)T<u. 


koI  tis  tA  -irOp  pdXXouoax  ktX.,  “  and  fling  them  into  the 
fire.”  Cf.  Ezek.  is4,  where  the  prophet  says  of  the  vine  branch, 
“  it  is  cast  into  the  fire  for  fuel.”  The  vivid  picture  of  the 
labourers  burning  at  the  harvest  all  that  is  worthless,  appears 
also  in  Mt.  1340  as  an  illustration  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

7.  The  figure  of  the  tree  and  its  branches  is  left  aside  for  the 
moment;  and  the  consequence  of  abiding  in  Christ  is  declared 
to  be  not  only  the  capacity  for  “  bearing  fruit,”  but  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  efficacious  prayer.  This  is  the  secret  of 


iiv  jiEiifiTj  b>  lpo\  (cf.  v.  4  and  8“)  icai  ri.  fapaTi  poo 
(re.  the  “  sayings  ”  which  make  up  the  Adyos  of  v.  3)  iv  4(rlr 
(MiiTt  kt\.  The  man  of  whom  this  is  true  is  a  master  of  prayer, 
and  his  petitions  will  be  answered.  In  the  Synoptists  faith  is 
the  prerequisite  for  efficacious  prayer:  odvra  atra  vpoocvxto8t 

xal  alrttoOe,  rr urTtvere  oti  ihafltTf  icoa  tarot  bptv  (Mk.  IIM); 

“  if  you  had  faith  you  would  say  to  this  tree,  Be  uprooted  and 
planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  would  obey  you”  (Lk.  176;  cf.  Mt. 
17s0).  Ttdvra  Suvara  t<3  wumiavn  (Mk.  f)m)  is  true  of  the 
life  of  prayer.  But  in  Jn.  faith  in  Christ  is  more  than  belief 
in  His  message,  or  fitful  attraction  to  His  Person;  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  abiding  “in  Him.”  See  further  on  v.  16  below;  and 
cf.  6“ 

8  iAr  4A.TJTC  tunicmcrGr  For  8  ear  (ADL®),  B  has  8  &v, 
and  «  has  o<ra  lay.  ABDL  support  the  imperative  airijcraofh, 
while  have  alTqa-ttr8t. 

8  i!iv  GAijte  ktX.,  “  whatever  you  will,  etc.”;  petitions 
prompted  by  the  indwelling  words  of  Jesus  cannot  fail  to  be 
m  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will.  A  petitioner  who  “  abides 
in  Christ”  asks  habitually  “in  His  Name”;  i.e.  he  asks  as 
Christ  would  ask,  and  so  his  satisfaction  is  sure.  See  14“  and 
the  note  there ;  cf.  also  v.  16  below,  and  1618. 

ytvi\atToi  Splr,  “  it  shall  come  to  pass  for  you,”  not  as  a 
boon  granted  arbitrarily,  but  as  the  inevitable  sequence  of  the 
prayer. 

8.  iv  toutiv,  se.  in  the  fact  that  His  followers  abide  in 
Christ  (v.  7),' the  reference  being  retrospective:  “in  this  is 
my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit.”  The  ytiopyoe 
(v.  1)  is  always  glorified  if  the  trees  of  his  planting  are  fruitful ; 
and  so  in  Isa.  61*  the  purpose  of  the  mission  of  Yahweh’s 
servant  was  “  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
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XV.  8-0.] 

9.  K.rj'is  jpfdinpTtv  pe  b  Uor/jp,  Kayiv  bpas  vjydtryjoa'  private 

the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  might  be  glorified.”  The 
perfection  of  human  character  is  the  glory  of  God:  all  good 
works  are  ad  maiorem  Dei  gloriam  (cf.  Mt.  51®).  So  Jesus 
spoke  of  His  signs  as  exhibiting  the  glory  of  God  (rr4®). 

The  aor.  fSoldafli)  is  used  proleptically.  The  issue  is  so 
sure  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  already  a  fact.  See,  for  a  similar 
usage,  v.  6  and  iaM  131'  sl. 

For  the  phrase  8  lra-rijp  you,  see  on  21*. 

yekycreoflE.  So  StA:  yan)o8t  is  read  by  BDL®.  If 
ytvt)<r8e  is  read,  the  rendering  is  “  that  ye  bear  much  fruit  and 
become  my  disciples.”  But  ytvrjtrta$t  is  better:  “  that  ye 
bear  much  fruit:  so  shall  you  become  my  disciples,”  or  literally 
“disciples  to  me,”  ipoi  (cf.  13®)  expressing  the  relationship 
more  affectionately  than  poo  (which  is  read  by  D*).  Cf.  8“, 
“  if  ye  abide  in  my  word,  ye  are  truly  my  disciples.” 

It  is  to  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the  Christian  course  to  be 
able  to  appropriate  the  promise  of  v.  7 ;  but  the  final  cause  of 
such  progress  is  that  “  fruit  ”  may  appear,  not  in  service  only 
but  in  the  development  of  character,  to  the  glory  of  God.  And 
the  highest  aspiration  of  all  is  to  become  “  a  disciple.”  “  True 
disciplesbip  is  hardly  begun  until  the  earthly  life  is  near  its 
end  and  the  fruit  hangs  thick  and  ripe  upon  the  branches  of  the 
Vine.”  1  Cf.  the  saying  of  Ignatius,  when  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom,  vvv  opgapai  paOrynjs  itvat  {Rom,  5)* 


The  love  of  Jesus  for  His  disciples  {w.  9-1 1) 

0.  KtLibn  l|y<£in)(reV  ye  b  ira-i^p  (cf.  5s0  I?*4),  xdyii  4yas  ^yd- 
irnira  (13s4),  “  As  the  Father  loved  me,  so  also  I  loved  you.” 
The  words  are  spoken  in  retrospect  of  His  association  with 
the  apostles,  now  that  the  hour  of  parting  has  come;  but  they 
convey  an  assurance  of  the  depth  and  intimacy  of  His  love  to 
all  future  disciples.  .  „  „  , 

For  the  constr.  «a64re  .  .  .  *bytt>  in  Jn.,  see  on  6”  10“ ;  and 
cf.  also  17“.  For  the  verb  ayairSv,  see  on  21“. 

(MII-OTC  iv  tt]  Aydirtt  *9  *yfi,  “  abide  in  my  love,”  i.e. 
“continue  in  the  shelter  of  my  love  for  you.”  See  on  5“ 
for  the  Johannine  use  of  the  phrase  A  bydmj  too  Xptorot.  Judas 
had  fallen  away  from  the  reach  of  this  love  of  Christ,  and  so 
may  any  disciple.  Hence  the  need  of  the  precept  pavart, 
■<  continue.”  (Cf.  Jude81  tavrovs  iv  oydin j  Otob  rtipjoan.) 
This  “  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  authoritative 
command  to  obey  a  moral  or  spiritual  precept  ”  that  occurs, 
•  Swete,  The  Last  Discourse.etc.,  p.  81,, 
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iv  tq  hy&iry  rg  iw  l'av  ’WV”. 

iv  r§  iyairp  firm,  ratSwi  «ynl  rov  Ilurpos  fi era  Tat  ovoAas  t rrypyKa, 

in  Jn.  (Abbott,  Dial.  *438)-  For  the  aor.  imperative  petrart, 
see  on  2*.  ,  .  .. 

10.  The  precept  is  “  abide  in  my  love,  and  the  way  to 
obey  it  is  to  keep  His  commandments:  IA>  rds  IvroAds  |khj 
n)pAiTT|T«,  (Mwire  if  rfj  Aydirp  jmu.  The  hyawy  is  the  jove  of 
Jesus  for  His  disciples,  not  their  love  for  Him,  as  it  is  m  14“. 
It  is  over  subtle  to  attempt  a  distinction  between  If  rg  iyawv  rg 
lug  Of  v.  9  and  if  Tg  Ay<£«,  fiov  of  v.  10.  Both  phrases  mean  the 
same  thing,  sc.  the  love  of  Jesus  for  His  own.  Jn,  is  specially 
fond  of  ip&t,  which  occurs  37  times  in  the  Gospel,  and  always 
in  words  of  Jesus.1 

Kotos  iyol  («D  have  M10MV  Kaym)  TO S  TraTpOS  flOV  (B.  Om.  /xml) 
tAs  irroXAs  rsnipiiKo.  This  is  the  high  example  set  before 
the  Christian  disciple.  Jesus  had  claimed  (8“)  iym  to  &/x<rra 
*6rm  vot5  VO.VTOTI,  and  now,  looking  back,  He  can  say  rerypyea 
(cf.  174).  No  man  could  say  with  such  complete  assurance,11 1 
have  kept  the  commandments  of  my  Father  ”  ;  while  it  is  possible 
at  the  end  to  say,  with  Paul,  tt/t  xumv  rerypyx a  (2  Tim.  47. 

koI  pifB  oirofi  if  rfj  AY'llfD-  This  13  the  eternal  issue  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  the  ‘resumption  of  His  place  in  the  bosom  of 
Deity,  who  is  Love  (cf.  17“). 

Westcott  *  finds  here  an  advance  on  the  teaching  of  14“-  “ ; 
and  if  this  could  surely  be  traced,  the  traditional  order  of 
chapters  (c.  14  preceding  c.  15)  would  be  in  some  degree 
corroborated.  But  his  reasoning  is  precarious.  The  idea  of 
the  ifToW  given  by  Jesus  is  only  found  in  cc.  13,  14,  IS! 
and  the  relevant  passages  are  quite  consistent  with  the  order  of 
chapters  adopted  here,  viz. : 

15“  “  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  will  abide 
in  my  love.”  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  in  the  Allegory  of  the  Vine. 

15“  Next,  Jesus  bids  them  love  one  another, 

13**  This  commandment  is  repeated  and  described  as 
“  new.”  See  Introd.,  p.  xxi. 

14“  He  tells  His  disciples  that  if  they  love  Him,  they 
must  keep  His  commandments. 

1421  And,  finally,  He  gives  them  the  great  promise,  that 
if  they  thus  show  their  love  for  Him,  the  Father 
will  love  them,  and  He  Himself  will  love  them 
and  will  manifest  Himself  to  them.  There  is 
no  “  advance  ”  on  this  teaching  inc.  IS,  nor  could 
there  be. 

1  Cl  Introd.,  p.  lxvi. 


5  St.  John.  i.  p. 


XV.  10-19.] 


LOVE  THE  BRETHREN 


Koi  pevu)  avrou  tv  rg  Ayairp.  II.  TaSra  AtAaAyrat  fyuv  Iva  y  yapA 
y  lixg  if  vfxtv  g  an  g  x®P“  nXypvSg. 

12.  Avry  iortf  g  ivro\y  g  tfxg,  iva  ayairare  oAAyAovs  xa tot 

The  truth  is,  that  we  must  not  expect  a  continuous  logical 
sequence  in  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  sacred 
words  are  set  down  as  they  are  remembered  by  the  aged  disciple 
of  Jesus,1  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  present  them  in  the  manner 
which  would  be  suitable  to  a  theological  treatise. 

11.  In  these  Last  Discourses  the  phrase  rouTa  XAdXqKa 
iptf  recurs  like  a  solemn  refrain  seven  times  (is11 16*-  *•  *■  “•  “ 
14“),  just  as  ryu  Kupio?  AtAoAij m  recurs  several  times  in 
Ezekiel  (s1*-  «• 17  610  ly21-  “  etc.).  The  ly<i  of  dignity  (see 
Introd.,  p.  cxvii)  is,  however,  not  prefixed  to  AeAaAyxa  m  Jn. 
It  is  improbable  that  there  is  significance  in  there  being  seven 
repetitions  of  ravra  AtAaAijica  tyur  and  no  more.*  16*  is  a 
reference  to  165  “ because  I  said  these  things  and  in  16“ 
lv  TOpoiptats  comes  between  ravr-a  and  A«AdAi)*«,  the  emphasis 
being  on  the  words  “  in  proverbs  ”  and  not  on  “  these  things 
have  I  spoken.”  See,  for  similar  refrains,  on  6°‘  “. 

In  each  case  rat™  refers  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentences;  and  in  three  cases  the  purpose  of  the  teaching 
is  indicated,  sc.  that  the  disciples  might  have  joy  (isu), 
that  they  might  have  peace  (1683),  and  that  they  might  be 
warned  of  future  persecution  (ifi1-*). 

To  come  back  on  a  phrase  in  this  way  is  thoroughly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  style  of  Jn. :  cf.  note  on  3“. 

Iva  g  xaP“  ^  W  *T*-  Paul  afterwards  expressed  the  hope 
that  his  joy  might  be  the  joy  of  his  disciples  (2  Cor.  2s;  cf. 
Phil.  2s);  but  'ra  g  V  V‘v  V  tas  a  more  mystical 

significance  here.  Jesus  had  spoken  raCro,  i.e.  iAv  tAv  otoAos 
fxov  rypy’ryr t,  fxevttre  iv  rg  dydry  rg  Ifig,  and  He  now  says 
that  the  purpose  of  His  speaking  these  words  was  Iva  g  x*P“ 
g  i/xg  iv  ifuv  g.  For  the  joy  of  Christ  must  be  shared  by 
those  who  abide  in  His  love.  So  shall  their  “  joy  be  fulfilled  ” 
(cf.  16“,  and  especially  17“).  This  is  a  favourite  expression  of 
Jn. ;  cf.  1  Jn.  r*  and  2  Jn.12,  as  also  Jn.  3”,  where  it  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  New  Commandment  to  love  the  brethren  (vv.  12-17) 

19.  a3w|  i»Tiv  g  iv To\g  g  ipg  ktA.  Jesus  had  spoken  of 
“  commandments  ”  to  the  disciples  whom  He  was  so  soon 
to  leave,  and  had  promised  that  if  they  kept  His  command¬ 
ments  they  would  “  abide  in  His  love.”  But  He  gives  no 
■  a.  Introd..  p.  cxiv.  «  Cf.  Introd..  p.  lxxxix. 
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yya7rycra  fl/int  13.  /MifoFa  Tavrys  iydmjv  oBSe'ts  iX(t>  ’ra  Tl*  TW 
l^iypjF  ovroS  &rj  inrip  tujv  </icAair  aAroD.  14.  iyMW  0£Xoi  fimj  ^art, 

detailed  instructions,  no  set  of  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  their 
lives.  He  gives  only  one  commandment,  for  it  will  be  enough, 
if  fully  realised. 

Ira  dyoirare  dXXrjXous  ktX.,  “  that  you  love  one  another.” 
This  was  the  commandment,  repeated  a  little  later  in  the 
evening,  when  it  is  described  as  a  new  commandment,  as 
something  that  had  never  been  enjoined  before  (13s4,  where  see 
note).  That  Christian  disciple  must  “  love  ”  Christian  disciple, 
because  of  their  common  discipleship,  was  a  new  idea,  perhaps 
not  yet  universally  understood. 

autos  “(ids.  This  mutual  love  is  to  be  no  faint 

affection  of  goodwill;  it  must  be  a  love  which  will  pour  itself 
out  in  sacrifice,  if  it  is  to  be  like  the  love  of  Jesus  for  all  of  them. 
This  is  the  commandment  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  disciple 
who  will  claim  the  promise  “Ye  shall  abide  m  my  love” 
(v.  10).  You  can  live  in  the  shelter  of  my  love  only  if  you 
love  one  another.  Cf.  Eph.  sa. 

Abbott  (Dio/.  2529)  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  use  of 
the  present  subjunctive  in  these  Last  Discourses,  “  that  you 
may  be  loving,”  etc.,  the  precept  extending  to  all  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  Christian  disciples. 

13.  (itljora  TOiin]?  dydiryr  ktX.  He  reminds  the  disciples 

what  was  the  measure  of  His  love  for  them,  having  just  told 
them  that  their  love  for  each  other  must  be  of  the  same  type. 
He  was  about  to  lay  down  His  life  for  them,  and  this  is  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  love.  A  man  can  show  no  greater  proof 
of  his  love  for  his  friends  than  to  die  on  their  behalf.  The  love 
of  God,  indeed,  has  a  wider  range,  as  Paul  reminds  us:  “  While 
we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,”  thus  showing  the 
all-embracing  character  of  God’s  love  (Rom.  57-  *).  But  here 
something  less  is  commended  to  the  imitation  of  the  Christian 
disciple,  for  the  “  new  commandment  ”  does  not  speak  of 
universal  brotherhood,  but  only  of  the  obligations  of  Christian 
brethren  to  each  other.  The  precept  is  reproduced,  1  Jn.  3“: 
<v  raira  tyvam/iev  rrjy  dydiryv,  ort  ixe iyos  inrip  1 )pa>y  rijv  t/nixr/v 
avToD  ZfhjKiv'  kcli  r/jutZs  irftdkoptv  iwip  7w  ras  tpv\as 

ffitvai.  For  the  expression  rijv  xlmvi/v  ritfceae,  see  on  lo11 ;  and 
for  the  position  of  oiS«s,  see  on  1”. 

Ira  ns  tV  +uxV  ktX.  This  is  in  apposition  to  Tavrys: 
cf.  4s*  for  a  similar  use  of  fra.  tIs  is  omitted  by  ts*D*®  and 
some  Latin  vss.,  but  «eABD*L  have  it. 

14.  41X01  poi  ion  ktX.  This  is  another  way  of 
expressing  what  has  already  been  said  in  v.  10..  Those  who 
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toy  Troi-r/Tf  t  tyul  tvTtWopuu  fyur.  15.  ovum  Xeyw  vp&t  SouXovs, 

abide  in  Christ’s  dymry  are  His  see  on  21“  for  ayarrav 

and 

&  iyil  InfXXofiiu  5,nr.  According  to  Mt.  28™,  this  was  also 
to  be  the  burden  of  the  apostles’  preaching:  Si&untoFTts  airroin 
TTjpfiv  iravra  otra  fyerfikApyv  vptv. 

S.  So  SDL  fam.  13.  B  has  S,  and  ATA®  have  ocra. 

15.  oiafn.  Xfy»  4|*6s  8ouXous  ktX.  They  were  accustomed 
to  call  Him  Mar  as  well  as  Rabbi  (see  on  1®,  1318),  and  SoBXos, 
“  slave,”  is  the  correlative  of  Mar,  “  Lord.”  He  had  applied 
the  term  SoBAos  to  them,  131*;  and  He  had  implied  that  to  be 
His  Siaxovo:  was  a  dignity. 

There  is  nothing  derogatory  in  being  described  as  SovAos 
KupCov,  Him  nap ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  title  of  honour, 
and  as  such  is  used  of  Joshua  (Josh.  24®),  Moses  (Deut.  34s), 
David  (Ps.  89s0  etc.);  in  the  N.T.  Simeon  uses  it  of  himself 
(Lk.  2®),  the  Epistle  to  Titus  begins  IlaCAos  SoBAos  ®toB,  and 
the  Epistle  of  James  has  ’Idemfios  ®eov  ko'i  Kvplov  TycroB  Xpurrov 
SoBAos  (Jas.  i1).  To  this  day,  Abd-allah  is  a  favourite 
name  in  the  East.  Abraham  was  singularly  honoured  by 
being  called  the  friend  of  Yahweh  (‘Aftpaap.  of  yydjryom, 
Isa.  41*;  cf.  2  Chron.  207,  Jas.  2®),  and  still  is  called  by  the 
Arabs,  El-Khalil. 

This  distinction  between  God’s  “  slave  ”  and  His  “  friend  ” 
appears  in  Philo.  He  says  that  while  we  speak  of  God  as  the 
Seoworys  or  Kvpios  of  the  external  world,  in  reference  to  the 
spiritual  world  (to  Foyror  iyaSov)  He  is  called  owy p  rat 
cvcpycry?.  “  For  wisdom  is  God's  friend  rather  than  His 
slave  ”  (4iXof  yip  to  o-oi^ov  8ta  paAAm  y  SoBXov,  dc  sobrietale, 
11).  Philo  then  dtes  Gen.  1817  in  the  form  “  Shall  I  hide  it 
from  Abraham  my  friend  ?  ”  According  to  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  (j27),  to  be  God’s  friend  (< ^t'Aos)  is  a  privilege  of  holy 
men  in  every  generation. 

Thus  the  difference  drawn  out  in  the  text  between  the 
SoBXot  and  the  4 (Aoi  of  Jesus  corresponds  to  the  difference, 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  between  the  S0EA01  and  the  4>/A<h  of 
God,  and  conveys  an  additional  suggestion  of  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus,  which  is  behind  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  chief  officials  of  an  Eastern  monarch  were  called  his 
“  friends  ”  (1  Macc.  2“  3®  10®  etc.),  and  Swete  suggests  that 
there  is  here  an  allusion  to  this  nomenclature.  “  He  has  lifted 
them  out  of  the  condition  of  menial  service,  and  raised  them 
gradually  into  that  of  the  friends  of  the  Messianic  king.”  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  w.  14,  1511,  where  the 
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ort  o  SoEAos  ovk  oK«v  ti  worn  avri 
m  Trdrra  S.  |«ow*  irapb.  rou  II« 
i/irts  p(  i$tkt£a<r6e,  iXX  iyt>  e£ 


s'  ipas  Si  tlpr/m  ifiiXovs, 
eyvtbpara  bpXy.  l6.  ovg 
ifias ,  Kal  idr}KU.  vpas  tya 


duties  and  privileges  of  “  friends  ”  as  distinct  from  “  slaves  ” 
are  explained. 

To  be  a  SoSAot  of  Jesus  was  the  first  stage  in  the  progress 
of  a  Christian  disciple ;  and  the  early  Christian  leaders,  speaking 
of  themselves,  claim  to  be  His  SoSAoi  (Acts  4“,  Rom.  i1, 
Gal.  1“  etc,),  while  they  do  not  venture  to  daim  the  further 
honour  of  His  JuXm.  which  was  given  to  the  Eleven  on  the 
eve  of  the  Lord’s  Passion.  The  difference  appears  in  this, 
that  a  slave  obeys  his  lord,  without  daiming  to  know  the 
reason  for  his  lord’s  actions,  while  a  friend  shares  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  is  admitted  to  his  secrets.  4  BoCAos  oEk  olW  ktA. 
Thus  the  apostles  did  not  know  the  significance  of  the  action 
of  Jesus  in  washing  their  feet  (13s-  “). 

fy“s  81  eipT)Ka  4>tXovs-  So  Luke  records  (Lk.  124),  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  their  training,  that  Jesus  addressed  His  disdples 
as  “  my  friends.”  And  He  had  implied  many  times  that  they 
were  His  friends,  because  He  had  expounded  to  them  more 
freely  than  to  others  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Mk.  4U). 


on  irii-ro  4  {jKowa  iropA  tou  it.  ktA.  Always  His  message 
was  of  the  things  which  He  had  “  heard  ”  from  His  Father 
(cf.  8s*-  40) ;  but  He  did  not  disdose  everything  to  the  multi¬ 
tudes.  It  was  only  to  His  chosen  friends  that  He  had  made 
known  the  ovapa.  of  the  Father  (17s*);  but  from  them  He  had 
hidden  nothing  that  they  were  able  to  bear  (cf.  1612). 
jrupttw,  “  to  make  known,”  occurs  in  Jn.  again  only  at 


16.  The  apostles  were  henceforth  His  chosen  friends, 
and  herein  was  encouragement  for  them,  who  were  so 
soon  to  take  up  their  mission,  in  the  absence  of  their  Master. 
It  would  be  a  mission  of  difficulty,  but  their  Call  was  their 
Power. 


«ix  4f«Is  !{eM5a<r9£,  dAX’  lyi,  l{€\c|<£p)K  ijiSs,  "You 
did  not  choose  me,  but  I  chose  you,”  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  being  repeated  for  emphasis.  See  on  6™  13“  and  v.  19, 
where  the  aor.  UtXe£dpVy  is  used  as  here  to  mark  the 
moment  when  the  apostles  were  selected  from  the  larger  body 
of  disdples.  Each  of  them  was  a  <r«riw  Ac koyy,  (Acts 
9“),  and  had  been  chosen  by  Jesus  after  a  night  of  prayer 
(Lk.  6“).  It  is  constantly  taught  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
God’s  love  precedes  the  movement  of  man’s  soul  to  Him 
(see  on  31*). 
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vpdt  inrdy qri  Kal  Kaprby  <j>iprfrt  mu  4  Kapvos  vpSir  pern,  Iva  i  ti 
iv  air^m/rf  t&v  Harepa  i v  rcji  hydparl  poo  8$  ipiv.  17.  raurn 

nal  16t)ko  ipos,1  “  and  appointed  you,”  sc.  to  your  special 
work;  cf.  for  riiijpi  used  thus,  Acts  »o“,  1  Tim.  r“. 

Ira  ujkIs  OiriyrjTe.  iirdyay  is  used  at  Lk.  IO*  of  the 
“  going  forth  ”  of  the  Seventy  on  their  mission.  For  iiray«iv 
in  Jn.,  see  on  7”. 

xal  KapvAk  ^IpijTe,  primarily  the  fruit  of  success  in  their 
apostolic  labours,  but  also  indicating  the  perfecting  of  personal 
character  (cf.  v.  4). 

xal  4  KapTMs  plTij,  “  and  your  fruit  may  abide.” 

Jesus  had  said  to  a  group  of  disdples  on  a  former  occasion, 
6  6tpCZ<ov  .  .  .  owayei  xapnov  e«  (10 r/v  altortav  (4**),  and  the 
thought  is  the  same  in  this  passage.  Cf.  Rev.  14**  and 
1  Cor.  15s*. 

1m  3  n  At  <ut^ot)t«  (so  kADN®,  but  BL  have  oItt/ti) 
t4k  warepa  lr  t y  O^A|iaTi  p,ou  Sep  uptv  (cf.  V.  7).  This  great 
promise  occurs  six  times  (with  slight  variations)  in  the  Last 
Discourses  (cf.  r6M-  “•  *  14s*-  J4)j  and  in  these  passages  the 
philosophy,  so  to  speak,  of  Christian  prayer  is  unfolded,  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.T. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  have  the  simple  words 
ab-fiTt  xal  Sodyo-rrm.  vptv  (Mt.  7s),  But,  when  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  prescribed  for  use,  it  is  made  plain  that  there  are 
conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled,  if  prayer  is  to  be  acceptably 
offered,  and  one  of  these  is  Thy  Will  be  done.  Prayer  that  is 
not  submissive  to  that  condition  has  no  promise  of  answer. 
Another  condition  is  suggested  Mt.  i8u:  “  If  two  of  you  shall 
agree  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  by  my  Father.”  Prayer  may  be  selfish,  so  that 
the  granting  of  one  man’s  petition  may  be  the  refusal  of 
another’s.  But  if  men  agree,  that  barrier  is  removed.  If  all 
men  agreed  in  asking  the  Eternal  for  the  same  thing,  the 
prayer  could  be  offered  with  entire  confidence.  And  Jn.  tells 
that  Jesus  expressed  the  supreme  condition  of  Christian  prayer 
by  saying  that  it  must  be  offered  A-  ™  oyopm-l  pov,  “  in  my 
Name.”  For  Christ  embraces  all  men.  He  is  the  Man. 
A  petition  which  is  one  that  He  could  offer  is  one  the  fulfilment 
of  which  could  hurt  none  and  would  benefit  all  (cf.  n4*).  So, 
in  Johannine  language,  the  prayer  which  is  of  certain  efficacy 
must  be  b>  r<S  ovopoTi  avToC,  and  that  is  enough.  Jn.  does 

1  The  words  nal  Worn  DpSs  are  omitted  (because  of  homoioteleuton, 
{(ekttipw  ip&t  immediately  preceding)  by  A  13  230,  suggesting 
that  the  exemplars  of  these  MSS.  were  written  in  lines  of  twelve  letters 
(cf.  Inttod.,  p.  xxix). 
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not  speak  of  importunity  in  prayer,  as  Lk.  does  (Lk.  ii8); 
but  it  is  reiterated  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  the  will  of  the 
man  who  prays  must  be  in  harmony  with  Christ’s  will  (cf.  i  Jn. 
514).  The  man  must  be  iv  ipol,  a  phrase  used  several  times 
in  these  Last  Discourses  (14“  if- 7  16“ ;  cf.  6“  1  Jn.  5”), 
with  which  Paul’s  w  Xpicmi  should  be  compared  (Rom.  12* 
r67,  r  Cor.  15“,  2  Cor.  517).1  This  condition  has  been  already 
expressed  in  different  words  at  v.  7 ;  “  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  sayings  abide  in  you,  ask  (ainjano-fle)  what  you  will, 
and  it  shall  be  done  to  you.”  To  pray  “in  the  Name”  of 
Christ  is  not  any  magical  invocation  of  the  Name,  nor  is  it 
enough  to  add  per/csum  Christum  Dominum  nostrum,  but  it  is 
to  pray  as  one  who  is  “  in  Christ.”  Such  are  the  prayers  of 
the  saints. 

For  the  significance  of  “  the  Name,”  see  on  i12;  and  for 
iv  riv  ovopan  pov  in  other  contexts,  cf.  Lk.  ro17,  Jn.  14**  20s1, 
Eph.  s“. 

The  repeated  Ira  .  .  .  fra  challenges  attention.  The 
final  cause  of  the  choice  of  the  apostles  was  that  they  should 
“  go  forth  and  bear  fruit,’’  in  their  own  lives  as  well  as  in 
their  missionary  labours,  so  that  at  last  they  should  become 
masters  of  effectual  prayer. 

17.  Taura  cWfXXofKH  (5|ifr  (cf.  V.  14),  Ira  Ayavrar*  AXXVjXous 
(v.  12).  The  purpose  of  these  instructions  was  that  they 
might  appreciate  the  urgency  of  this  novel  precept  (see 
on  1324)  which  enjoined  the  love  of  Christian  disciple  for 
Christian  disciple.  This  is  not  any  vague  recommendation  of 
universal  brotherhood;  it  is  something  much  more  definite. 
Indeed,  as  w.  18,  19  show,  the  doctrine  of  mutual  love  cannot 
be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  mankind.  For  the  “  world  ” 
hates  Christians,  as  it  hated  Christ.  There  can  be  no  re¬ 
ciprocity  of  dyd-mj,  in  the  special  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
enjoined,  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 

See  on  1*  for  the  Johannine  use  of  the  term  noo-pos.  It 
is  solemnly  repeated  five  times  in  vv.  18,  19. 


The  world  hates  Christian  disciples  because  it  hated 
Christ  (00.  18-25) 

18.  cl  A  Kocrfios  Spas  po-«i  ktX.  The  disciples  are  not 
to  expect  that  the  world  will  love  them  (cf.  1  Jn.  312),  and 
of  its  future  hostility  they  are  now  warned  explicitly  (see  on  164 
below).  Jesus  had  told  His  “  brethren  ”  that  the  world  could 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cxxxvii. 
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not  hate  them  (f),  but  that  was  because  they  were  on  the  world’s 
side,  and  not  on  His,  as  all  His  disciples  must  be. 

yikwcrKere  ori  Ape  srpuTOk  Spur  ptpici]Kek,  “know  ( scitote ) 
that  it  has  hated  me  first.”  yivdo-xere  is  imperative,  like 
prypovt mre  in  v.  20.  Despite  His  words  on  a  former  occasion 
(j7),  the  disciples  had  not  yet  realised  the  measure  of  the 
“world’s  ”  hatred  for  Jesus,  the  world  being  here  represented 
by  the  hostile  Jews, 

updv  is  omitted  by  S'*D  a  b  c  eff1,  but  is  found  in  n'ABLN® 
f  g  I  vg.  etc.  and  the  Syriac  vss.  If  it  be  omitted,  the  constr. 
is  easy ;  but  if  it  be  retained,  npthrov  ipS,v  presents  the  same 
difficulties  as  irpSiros  pov  in  1“.  Abbott  ( Diat .  1901)  would 
translate  here  “  that  it  hath  hated  me,  your  Chief”  which 
might  be  defended  by  the  vg.  priorem  uobis.  But  this  seems 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  best  to  take  wpSrrov  ipiiv  as  if  it  were 
irportpor  hp&v  (see  on  1“). 

19.  <1  Ax  tou  ttfapou  {jr*.  Those  who  are  “  of  the  world  ” 
(cf.  _i  Jn.  4“)  are  sharply  contrasted  by  Jn.  with  the  Christian 
disciples,  whose  “  otherworldliness  ”  he  always  speaks  of  with 
emphasis.  See,  particularly,  1714- 14.  One  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  writings  of  Jn.  is  that  he  always  paints  in  black 
and  white,  without  allowing  for  intermediate  shades  of  colour. 
He  will  have  no  compromise  with  evil.  For  him  the  Church  and 
the  world  are  set  over  against  each  other,  and  he  does  not 
contemplate  their  reconcilement.1 

4  ptovpos  t4  IW  A^lXei,  “  the  world  would  have 
loved  its  own,”  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  worldly  ideals. 
The  apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  “  of  the  world.” 
Out  of  it  they  bad  been  chosen  (see  v.  16,  and  cf.  1318),  and  so 
the  world  hated  them.  Sid  toSto  refers  to  what  has  gone 
before,  as  at  6m.  Thus  w.  16-20  taught  the  apostles  that  if  to 
abide  in  Christ  is  the  secret  of  fruitful  lives  and  of  effective¬ 
ness  in  prayer,  it  also  provokes  the  world’s  hostility.  But  this 
hostility  carries  with  it  a  promise  and  a  benediction  (cf.  1  Pet. 
414,  Mt  511). 

With  the  Johannine  teaching  as  to  the  hatred  of  the  Church 
by  the_  world  (f  1714,  1  Jn.  314),  cf.  the  fine  saying  of  Ignatius: 
“  Christianity  (ypurria-varpai)  is  not  talk,  but  power,  when  it 
is  hated  by  the  world  ”  (Rom.  3). 

1  See,  for  this  contrast,  Hobhouse.  The  Church  and  the  World ; 
cf.  Westeott,  Eff.  of  St.  John,  p.  250  i,  and  Gore,  Eff.  of  St.  John, 
P-  *54 f 
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o  Kwrfxot,  20.  uniiiovtvm  t»v  Aoyov  o5  eyii  tXirov  v/itv  OSk  i trriv 
SoSAos  n««£wv  toS  Kvptov  avrov.  ti  fpl  iSmiav,  ml  ipit  StcofovoW 
ft  tov  A iyor  poo  enjpjjow,  (eol  tov  ffptcrcpov  rr/pr^roi/iriY.  21.  AW& 

20.  pn]pwcii<T<  toS  Xdyou  off  ffyffi  fi7roK  ffp.iv,  “  Be  mindful 
of  the  saying  which  I  said  to  you.”  pvypoviuW  occurs  again 
in  Jn.  only  at  i64,  ”.  K  reads  here  tov  A oyov  ov  iAoAijo-a 

We  have  already  had  the  saying  off*  eo-nv  SouAos  pei'&uv  too 
Kuptoo  ovtou  at  131*  (where  see  note),  but  Jesus  probably 
repeated  it  more  than  once,  the  reference  here  perhaps  being  to 
the  occasion  when  He  gave  a  charge  to  the  newly  chosen 
apostles  (Mt.  10“ ;  cf.  Lk.  6").  They  had  been  warned  then 
that  they  would  not  be  exempt  from  persecution  (cf.  Mt. 
io17"®*) ;  it  was  even  more  necessary  that  they  should  bear 
this  in  mind  in  the  days  that  were  coming.  He  had  told  them 
that  He  counted  them  as  friends  rather  than  servants  (v.  15), 
but  for  all  that  the  saying  “  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord  ”  would  be  applicable  to  their  situation  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  moral  He  had  drawn  from  this  saying  at  the  Last  Supper, 
earlier  in  the  evening,  was  different  ( 131* ). 

<1  Ifit  ffiiofrv,  “  If  they  persecuted  me,”  the  subject  being 
o  Kotr/to s,  taken  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  from  v.  19.  Jn.  has 
already  spoken  of  the  persecution  (ISiWov)  of  Jesus  by  the 
Jews,  because  of  the  freedom  with  which  He  treated  the  rules 
of  the  Sabbath  (518). 

vat  ffpos  8iw£otKnv,  “  they  will  persecute  you  also,”  a 
warning  repeated  in  other  language  at  16s®.  Lk.  records  a 
similar  warning  (Lk.  2i13),  and  Mk.  ro“  notes  that  Jesus 
accompanied  a  promise  of  temporal  blessings  to  the  faithful 
with  the  significant  addition  of  peri  SiwypwY.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jesus  did  thus  predict  that  persecution 
would  be  the  lot  of  His  disciples;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
accumulate  proofs  that  the  prediction  came  true  (cf.  1  Cor.  4“, 
a  Cor.  4*,  Gal.  4”,  2  Tim.  3“). 

cl  rffv  XtSyov  uou  fa^pijirav,  vat  tov  ffp^Tcpov  TrprcrQumv.  11  if 
they  kept  my  word,  they  will  keep  yours  also.”  For  the 
phrase  tov  Aoyov  Trjptiv,  a  favourite  phrase  in  Jn.,  see  on 
851  T418.  In  Ezek.  37  Yahweh  is  represented  as  saying  to  the 
prophet,  “  They  will  not  hearken  unto  thee,  because  they  will 
not  hearken  unto  me  ”;  and  this  would  apply  to  the  apostles 
of  Jesus.  But  the  saying  recorded  here  by  Jn.  goes  farther. 
Those  who  observe  the  word  of  Jesus  will  also  observe  the 
word  of  His  apostles,  it  being  implied  of  course  that  the  apostles 
will  utter  no  “  word  ”  for  which  they  have  not  the  authority 
of  their  Master.  A  world  which  “  observed  ”  the  teaching  of 
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Tavra  ndvra  iroiijvouoTv  els  ipat  81a  to  Svopd  pov,  Sn  o in  ol8a<nv 

Jesus  would  inevitably  “  observe  ”  the  teaching  of  those  who 
could  rightly  claim  His  commission.  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
inferences  from  this  great  assurance,  once  Christendom  was 
divided,  is  illustrated  by  the  whole  course  of  Christian  history. 
Jesus,  however,  goes  on  to  insist  that  it  is  the  other  alterna¬ 
tive  which  the  apostles  must  prepare  to  faoe;  not  acquiescence, 
but  opposition,  will  be  the  portion  of  those  who  proclaim  His 
gospel. 

21.  AXXA  Tavra  Trdvra  irocjvouatv  «ls  ffpas  (the  rec.  has  vplv, 
with  AD*Nr,  but  n“BD*L0  support  <£s  vpSs),  “  but  all  these 
things  will  they  do  to  you.”  The  ‘  ‘  things  ”  are  not  defined  here. 
The  whole  verse  is  repeated  in  slightly  different  words  at  r6* 
(see  note),  where  it  follows  the  mention  of  excommunication 
and  death ;  and  if  we  could  treat  it  here  as  a  gloss  that  has 
crept  into  the  text  from  below,  the  sequence  of  thought  in 
w.  20-24  would  be  easier  to  follow.  But  this  would  be  an 
arbitrary  alteration  of  the  text.  The  sequence  in  Jn.  is  not 
always  determined  by  logical  considerations,  and  his  reports  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  are  not  to  be  taken  as  complete  or  exhaustive. 
Much  more,  doubtless,  was  said  on  this  last  night;  what  is 
preserved  represents  the  long-pondered  reminiscences  of  an 
aged  disciple. 

8i4  tA  ovojid  jiou,  "  for  my  Name’s  sake.”  Persecution  will 
come,  but  it  will  be  easier  to  bear  if  they  remember  why  it 
comes,  and  whose  cause  it  is  that  they  are  upholding.  This, 
again,  had  been  said  to  them  before,  when  they  received  their 
apostolic  commission:  lavr8f  purovpfvoi  faro  iravrinv  81a  to 
Syo/io.  /iov  (Mt.  io13;  see  above  on  v.  20).  The  same  warning 
appears  in  the  Marcan  tradition  in  a  different  context  (Mk. 
23“,  Mt.  24*,  Lk.  2 117),  but  in  identical  terms.  A  few  verses 
before  these  passages  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  the  apostles  had  been 
told  that  they  would  be  haled  before  rulers  and  kings,  Jv««v 
ipov  (Mk.  13*)  or  fvtvcv  tov  dvopards  pov  (Lk.  2 113)  ;  and 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  meaning  between  these 
expressions  and  Sta  to  Svopd  pov. 

The  Name  of  God  is  equivalent  in  the  O.T.  to  His  revealed 
character  (see  on  i13);  and  in  1  Sam.  12s1,  2  Chron.  6",  Jer. 
14s1,  we  find  Sid  to  ovopa  [to  pdya],  “  on  account  of  His  great 
Name,”  sc.  because  He  is  what  He  is.  In  the  N.T.  we  have 
the  phrase  810  to  ivopa  afa-ov,  used  of  the  Name  of  Christ, 
not  only  in  the  passages  cited  above,  but  at  1  Jn.  2U,  Rev.  2*. 
His  ••  Name  ”  signified  His  revealed  character,  His  Person; 
and  those  who  suffered  “  on  account  of  His  Name  ”  suffered 
because  they  proclaimed  His  Name  as  supreme.  Cf.  Polycarp, 
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Toy  Trtfjyavra  pi.  22.  ci  pij  }j\0ov  ml  iXaXi]m  avrois,  ipapruiv 
ovk  ct^o <rav'  vvv  Se  irp6<f>ao-iv  ovk  t^oviriv  wept  rrp  a paprias  avrthv. 
2$.  A  ipl  purav  mi  riv  Uarepa  pov  purii.  24.  ei  ra  cpya  pij 

Phil.  8:  eefcv  viayapa  81a  to  oyopa  aurov,  8o£a£a>ptv  OVTOV. 

In  the  persecutions  of  the  early  centuries,  to  confess  “the 
Name  ”  was  to  court  death.  Gf.  1  Pet.  41*,  Acts  5“;  Ignatius, 
Eph.  3. 

on.  oti«  alSoou-  tAv  Trlp^ayri  p«.  Ignorance  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  is  the  cause  of  failure  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
Christ,  who  came  as  the  Ambassador  of  the  Father.  Cf. 
Lk.  23s4,  Acts  3“,  for  ignorance  as  the  cause  of  the  Jews’  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Christ ;  and  see  further  on  16s. 

Jesus  said  before  (81*;  cf.  14*)  that  to  know  Him  is  to  know 
the  Father;  here  He  says  that  to  know  the  Father  is  to  know 
Him  (cf.  8“).  For  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  “  sent  ”  by  the 
Father,  which  so  frequently  appears  in  Jn.,  see  on  3”. 

83.  That  the  Jews  did  not  “  know  ”  God  as  revealed  in 
Christ  would  be  the  cause  of  their  hatred  of  Christ  and  of 
Christians  (v.  21);  and  this  ignoranoe  is  now  shown  to  be 
inexcusable,  (a)  because  the  words  of  Jesus  should  have  found 
an  echo  in  their  minds  (v.  22),  and  ( b )  because  His  works 
should  have  convinced  them  of  His  Divine  mission  (v.  24). 

The  constr.  el  jii|  .  .  .  Apaprlav  oit  el xooav  vvv  Si  ...  is 
identical  in  w.  22,  24;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Sv  is  omitted, 
which  perhaps  makes  the  sentence  more  emphatic,  “  If  I  had 
not  .  .  .  assuredly  they  would  have  no  sin.”  In  both  verses 
axooav  (xBLN)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  rec.  et^or. 

el  (d|  ijxfioi'.  This  is  the  Messianic  Ip^iu-Bat.  He  who  was 
to  come  had  come. 

Kal  4XrfXrjva  carrot?,  “and  discoursed  to  them”;  see  on 
3U  for  XaXetv.  Cf.  1  a48. 

dpapriav  ovk  tlxoaav.  For  apaprCav  e^eu",  cf*  9a  I911, 1  Jn.  Is. 
But  their  failure  to  accept  Jesus,  when  they  had  heard  Him 
speak,  was  a  moral  failure,  and  therefore  blameworthy.  See 
on  the  parallel  passage  941.  Involuntary  ignorance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  excusable ;  cf.  Acts  17s0. 

yuv  6£,  “  but  now,  as  things  are.” 

irpd$a<ru>  ouk  exoumv  ark.  w/od^oms  does  not  occur  again  in 
Jn.;  cf.  Ps.  1414  (LXX). 

83.  Those  who  hate  Christ,  hate  God,  because  in  Christ’s 
words  and  works  God  is  revealed. 

4  4pA  puri>y  ktX.  Cf.  5*®,  r  Jn.  2®*. 

84.  ei  t4  fpya  pi)  imi-qaa  ktX.  The  Jews  were  blameworthy 
because  they  did  not  recognise  that  the  “  works,”  as  well  as  the 
“  words  ”  of  Jesus  revealed  God. 


XV.  24-25.]  THE  JEWS  HATED  JESUS 

etroiytra  iv  aArotv  &  ov$ct$  aAAos  eirowitrev,  ipaprlav  ovk  il\0(ra.Y' 

rw  Si  (to!  impaKaaiv  ml  pepio^vaoiv  sal  Ip t  ml  tov  Ilarcpa  pov. 

25.  11AA’  vs  irkripaOy  6  Xdyos  0  ev  Tip  vopip  avrov  ytypapplvos  Sti 
’Epl<n\aiv  ps  Bupeiv. 

In  all  the  Gospels,  the  impression  made  by  His  works  of 
wonder  is  noted;  e.g.  Mk.  ia’,  Lk.  4“  Jn.  3*  (where  see  note) 
and  7  s1.  It  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  faith  that  is  thus  gener¬ 
ated  (1411),  but  nevertheless  such  faith  is,  in  its  measure, 
worthy  and  laudable  (see  on  211).  And,  more  than  once  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  Himself  appeals  to  the  witness  of  His 
Ipya  in  confirmation  of  His  Divine  mission  (5“  io32-  37),  as  He 
does  here.  As  His  words  were  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
(T4*),  so  were  His  works  such  as  oufiet?  aXXos  btolvtotr  (cf.  9s1, 
Mt.  9“).  If  He  had  not  wrought  works  of  this  wonderful 
character  among  deem  (tv  oirots),  the  Jews  would  not  have 
been  counted  blameworthy;  but  as  things  were,  they  were  left 
without  excuse  (Mt.  iia,  Lk.  io13). 

iifo£t]<rev.  So  nABDL®;  the  rec.  has  irewonpcev. 

vGv  81  kcu  ktX.,  “but  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated 
both  me  and  my  Father,”  the  perfects  indicating  the  persistence 
of  their  hostility  (cf.  Abbott,  Dial.  2443).  The  construction 
of  the  sentence,  mi  being  four  times  repeated,  shows  that 
lutpoKaoiv  as  well  as  ptpioijmoiv  governs  Toy  warepa  pov  no 
less  than  l pi.  Jesus  said  later  on  A  twpoKw?  tpi  ImpaKtv  tov 
rartpa  (14*);  but  the  original  fault  of  the  Jews  was,  as  He  had 
said  before  (6s*),  ettpdmTe  pi  k<u  oi  jrtoreveTe  (see  on  X47). 
Neither  in  His  words  nor  in  His  works  did  they  discern  the 
Divine  mission  of  Jesus;  and,  not  discerning  who  had  sent 
Him,  they  hated  Him  and  therefore  implicitly  His  Father 
(v.  23). 

85.  For  the  ellipse  4XX’  Ira,  cf.  9’;  and  see  on  1318. 

Iva  irXi)pw0ij  A  XAyos  ktX.  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  for  Jesus 
was  part  of  the  mysterious  purpose  of  God,  disclosed  in  the 
O.T.  scriptures.  See  Introd.,  p.  civ. 

The  phrase  “  their  law  ”  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
note  on  8”.  “  The  law  ”  is  used  for  the  whole  of  Scripture 
(see  on  1284);  but  although  a  Greek  Christian  might  readily 
say  “  their  law,”  to  suppose  that  Jesus  thus  separated  Himself 
from  the  Jewish  race  is  hard  of  credence.  Two  of  His  Words 
from  the  Cross  are  quotations  from  the  Psalms,  which,  if  the 
phrase  “  their  law  ”  be  His,  He  declines  to  recognise  as  having 
any  special  value  for  Him. 

The  allusion  is  either  to  Ps.  3518  or  Ps.  694  (most  prob¬ 
ably  from  Ps.  69,  as  this  was  regarded  as  a  Messianic  Psalm; 
see  on  217),  in  both  of  which  ol  puro writ  pe  &op«u>  faithfully 
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reproduces  the  Hebrew.  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  for  Jesus  was 
gratuitous  and  without  cause  (Suipeai/;  cf.  npafacnv  oix  txowrtv 
of  v.  22). 


Introductory  Note  on  nop<nXr|To*  (▼.  ad). 

The  term  irapiucAijTos  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek  Bible 
outside  the  Johannine  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  Jn  does 
not  use  — apaKaXeu'  or  irapaxAiTo-is,  the  latter  word  being  specially 
Lucan  and  Pauline,  while  the  former  is  common  to  most  of 
the  N.T.  writers. 

Etymologically,  iropaxAip-os  is  a  passive  form,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  aduocatus ,  signifying  one  who  is  “  called 
in  ”  to  give  help  or  advice,  and  being  especially  used  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence.1  In  classical  writers  this  is  always  the 
meaning.  Demosthenes  {de  falsa  leg.  341)  has  ai  iw  jra^HtA^naj- 
Sciprcic  icot  mrovSni,  and  in  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  50,  Bion  is  made 
to  say,  “  !  will  do  what  is  sufficient  for  you  if  you  will  send 
wapaxKrrroi  (sc.  representatives)  and  don’t  come  yourself.” 
The  term  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Philo.  Thus  the  city  of 
Alexandria  is  called  the  iropaicAijTot  by  whom  the  emperor 
might  be  propitiated  {in  Flaccum,  4;  cf.  also  de  Josepho,  40). 
In  de  opif.  mundi,  6,  Philo  says  that  God  employed  no 
jropdxAip-os  {i.e.  helper)  in  the  work  of  creation.  Again,  in 
Vii.  Mos.  iii.  14,  speaking  of  the  high  priest,  “one  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  Father  of  the  world,”  Philo  says  that  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  employ  as  his  xaptfi cAijros,  “  a  son 
most  perfect  in  virtue.”  a  In  like  manner,  Barnabas  (§  so) 
has  vAdwiW  rrapaxAyrot,  * 1  advocates  of  the  wealthy  ”  ;  and 
in  2  Clem.  6  we  have  the  question,  “  Who  shall  be  our 
topokAijtos,  i.t.  our  advocate,  if  we  are  not  found  doing  what  is 
right  ?  ”  So  in  the  Letter  of  the  Churches,  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  (about  177  A.D.,  Eus.  H.E.  v.  i),  it  is  said  that 
Vettius  Epagathus,  confessing  that  he  was  a  Christian,  was 
taken  into  the  order  of  martyrs  (*«  rev  «A fjpov  r£>v  paprvpSn), 
being  called  va/xotAyros  Xptoruuw,  having  the  Paraclete 
within  himself. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  by  the  Jews,  and  appears  in  Talmudic  writings  (see 
Wetstein  on  Jn.  r41*)  as  □’>pTB  in  the  sense  of  aduocatus. 

Although  the  verb  vapaicaActv  does  not  appear  in  Jn.,  an 


examination  of  its  usage  throws  some  additional  light  on  the 
meaning  of  mxpaxXijToe. 

vapaKaAtiv  is  to  call  a  person  to  stand  by  one  {v api),  and 
hence  to  help  in  various  ways,  e.g. 

(a)  as  a  witness,  to  be  present  when  a  thing  is  done. 

Cf.  Demosthenes,  c.  Phorm.  §  29. 

(b)  as  an  adviser.  Cf.  Xenophon,  Anab.  I.  vi.  Si 

KAeap^oi'  Si  mu  eirrtu  irap<*d\jc7t  cnijujSotrAov. 

(<r)  as  an  advocate.  Cf.  fEschines,  Fals.  Leg.,  §  184: 
iropomiAu  S'  Kvf3ov\oy  ptv  <k  tw  itoAhtkuv  xal 
<ri,i<j.p6vy.v  (LvSpa.  trvvyyopov. 

The  verb  is  specially  applied  to  the  invoking  of  a  god,  and 
calling  him  in  to  help;  e.g.  Thucydides,  i.  ri8 fin.,  a  in-os  l<j>v 


33,  TrapcKaXci  tow  Scow. 

It  appears  from  these  passages  that  7rapaxAyTos  is  naturally 
used  for  a  Divine  helper  called  in,  either  as  a  witness  (15“),  or 
as  an  advocate  (16*),  or  as  an  adviser  (it?*).  xapaxoAeiv  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  encourage,  e.g.  Polybius,,  in.  xix.  4, 

ot  JTfpt  Toy  Aiffnjrpiov  trwaOpoivxurre s  <r<f> as  avrovs  xai  irapaxaAf- 

(ravr« ;  but  iropoxAipror,  being  a  passive  form,  cannot  be 
equivalent  to  “  one  who  encourages." 

The  familiar  rendering  “  Comforter  ”  was  introduced  into 
our  English  versions  by  Wyclif,  who  meant  by  it  “  confortator,” 
i.e.  strengtkener,  not  consoler  (see  his  rendering  of  Phil.  41®). 
But  there  is  some  patristic  authority  for  the  translation  “  con¬ 
soler.”  Origen  {de  princ.  11.  vii.  4)  says  distinctly  that  while  in 
1  Jn.  a1  vapaxAiTTos  means  intercessor,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it 
means  consoler.  So,  too,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  {Cat.  xvi.  20) 
that  the  Spirit  is  called  jrupdxAip-os  from  jrapa«»A«u',  “  to 
console,”  as  well  as  because  He  “  helps  our  infirmities  ”  and 
“  makes  intercession  ”  for  us  (Rom.  82*).  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
{c.  Eunom.  ii.  14)  also  calls  attention  to  the  two  meanings  of 
the  verb  irapaKaXelv.  It  is  perhaps  in  consequence  of  an 
early  interpretation  of  wapdicAijTos  in  Jn.  T4  as  “  consoler,” 
that  Aquila  and  Theodotion  render  on:  in  Job  16s  by  1 rapa- 
xAijtos,  where  the  LXX  has  irapaxAijTMp.  But  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  “  advocate  ”  rather 
than  “  comforter  ”  as  the  rendering  of  TmpdxAyTos  in 
Jn. ;  and  the  notes  on  14“*  “  16’  will  show  also  that  this 
rendering  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  contexts  in  which 
it  occurs.  At  1  Jn.  a1  “  advocate  ”  is  ti.j  only  possible 
rendering. 

The  R..V.  margin  suggests  “  Helper  ”  as  an  alternative, 
and  this  is  adopted  by  Moffatt.  This  might  include  the  idea 
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26.  ’Oral-  l\0g  0  HaparcXyTos  ov  eyo>  Treptf/m  vpiv  Trap  a  roS 

of  consoling  as  well  as  of  pleading  one’s  cause;  but  its  vague¬ 
ness  veils  the  meaning  here  and  at  i67. 

Witness  to  Christ  in  the  future  will  be  borne  by  the  Para¬ 
clete  as  well  as  by  Christian  disciples  (vv.  26,  27) 

86.  Jtw>  fX8j  4  irnp<ti<X.  After  Sroe  the  rec.  inserts  St, 
with  ADLT®,  but  om,  sBA;  the  omission  of  a  connecting 
particle  is  a  familiar  feature  of  Jn.’s  style. 

Verses  26,  27,  follow  at  once  upon  the  rebuke  (w.  21-25) 
pronounced  upon  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Their  hostility  was 
blameworthy.  And  in  the  future  they  will  be  proved  in  the 
wrong  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  (v.  26)  as  well  as  by  the 
witness  of  the  apostles  (v.  27). 

The  rendering  of  4  irapdKXij-ros  by  advocate  is  here  de¬ 
manded  by  the  context,  to  which  the  rendering  comforter  would 
be  quite  foreign.  Jesus  had  explained  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews  to  Him  was  sinful,  for  they  ought  to  have  recognised 
His  Divine  mission  in  His  words  and  works  (w.  22-24),  They 
hated  Him,  not  knowing  Him,  although  they  ought  to  have 
known  Him.  But  when  the  Paraclete  came,  He  would  bear 
true  testimony  to  Jesus,  being  indeed  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
(v.  26).  The  Paraclete  is  the  Divine  aduocatus  defending 
the  Righteous  One,  and  pleading  His  cause  against  false 
accusers.  He  is  not,  as  at  1  Jn,  21,  represented  as  pleading 
the  cause  of  man  with  God,  but  rather  as  pleading  the  cause 
of  Christ  with  the  world.  See  further  on  16s  ;  and  cf.  Introd., 
p.  xxi. 

8k  Iy4>  Wp4u  6jh»  ktX.  So  also  at  167,  the  promise  is  that 
Jesus  will  send  the  Paraclete;  but  at  1413  He  is  to  be  given  by 
the  Father  in  response  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  and  at  14“  the 
Father  is  to  send  Him  in  the  Name  of  Jesus.  The  Lucan 
doctrine  is  that  Jesus  sends  the  Spirit,  “  the  promise  of  the 
Father”  (Lk.  24*,  Acts  2,s)  ;  see  further  on  14“. 

irapA  too  irarpis.  Cf.  it)27  17s  and  see  on  I11  for  rrapi  as 
repressing  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The  Paraclete 
is  to  be  sent  “  from  the  Father’s  side.” 

t4  wKcBjia  rijs  AXi]8ei'as.  The  full  phrase  occurs  again 
16“  14",  1  Jn.  4s.  In  the  last  passage  it  is  contrasted  with 
to  wtvpa  -rijs  ttAcivi/s,  as  in  Testaments  if  XII.  Patriarchs 
(Judah,  xx.),  where  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  deceit 
both  wait  upon  man,  and  it  is  said  that  “the  spirit  of  truth 
testifieth  all  things  and  accuseth  all.”  It  is  probable  that  this 
sentence  is  a  Christian  interpolation  introduced  into  the  text 
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JJarpos,  to  HvtSpn  ri)s  iXijtfct'tw  o  rapa  too  Ilorpos  citwopcvertu, 

of  the  Testaments ;  but  see  on  i*,  where  there  is  another  parallel 
to  their  language. 

In  these  Last  Discourses,  however,  to  irvtvpa.  r>j«  dXyBtias 
is  but  another  name  for  the  Paraclete  who  is  to  be  sent  after 
Jesus  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  men.  The  spirit 
of  truth  is  the  Spirit  which  brings  truth  and  impresses  it  on 
the  conscience  of  the  world.  In  this  passage  the  leading 
thought  is  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus,  infallibly  true, 
however  perverted  the  opinion  of  the  world  about  Him  may  be. 

The  phrase  to  irviopi  rijs  iX-qOti as  has,  like  the  phrase 
0  a pros  rijs  foiijs  (see  on  6®),  a  double  meaning.  Primarily 
(a)  it  is  the  Spirit  which  brings  truth  and  gives  true  testimony,  but 
(4)  this  is  the  case  because  the  Spirit  has  truth  as  the  essential 
characteristic  of  His  Being.  So,  also,  the  Logos  is  vAijpijs 
dAyflttV-  (i14),  and  Jesus  says,  later  in  this  discourse,  tyw  ti/u 
.  ,  .  1 j  AXjjSeut  (14*). 

8  iropJt  too  iraTpos  iitiropeiStTOi.  emropevto-ffa  1  Occurs  once 
elsewhere  in  Jn.,  sc.  at  5s8,  where  it  is  used  of  the  dead 
“  coming  forth  ”  out  of  their  graves.  Here  it  is  used  in  the 
same  way  of  the  Spirit  “  coming  forth  ”  from  God  in  His 
mission  of  witness  (cf.  tv  Trrtvpan  dyap  dnovraXirn  aw’ 
aipavov,  i  Pet.  11*).  To  interpret  the  phrase  of  what  is  called 
“  the  Eternal  Procession  ”  of  the  Spirit  has  been  a  habit  of 
theologians,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  endless  disputes 
between  East  and  West  as  to  the  “  Procession  ”  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  As  far  back  as  the 
fourth  century,  at  all  events,1  the  clause  to  «  (not  m pa)  too 
rrarpos  tKimpev6p.tvov  has  found  a  place  in  the  Creed  as 
descriptive  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  taken  from  the  verse 
before  us.  But  to  claim  that  this  interpretation  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  Jn.  would  be  to  import  into  the  Gospel  the 
controversies  and  doctrines  of  the  fourth  century.  8  1 rapd  roS 
Trorpos  tKiroptvtrai  does  not  refer  to  the  mysterious  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  Spirit  who  bears  witness  of  Jesus  Christ  has  come 
from  God  (cf.  Rev.  221,  where  in  like  manner  the^river  of  the 
water  of  life  is  described  as  t«iroptv6ptvov  <*  tov  Opovov  too 
0tov). 

Isttvos  paprvpiqira.  irtpi  4po5.  Ixiivos  calls  special  attention  to 
the  Spirit  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  exactly  as  at  142*. 
It  is  He,  and  none  less  than  He,  who  shall  bear  august  and 
true  witness  to  the  world  about  Christ.  Cf.  1  Jn.  5®  to  irvtvpa 
ianv  to  paprvpovr,  on  to  rvivpa  to tiv  17  AXyOtta. 

*  See  Hort,  Two  Dissertations,  p.  86. 
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ckcivos  paprvpfyrti  ntpl  ifiov'  VJ.  <ol  vpels  Si  paprvpelre,  on  ha-' 
hp\W s  /act’  cpov  (<rr£. 

XVI.  I.  TaSra  AiAaXjjxi  fyuv  ita  /iij  o-ftav8aW05rt.  2.  diroCTU- 
vaywyou?  jroiTjcromriK  v/ias‘  iAA,’  tp^ertu  <Spa  cva  ira?  6  airoicTftViK 

However  little  modem  conceptions  of  personality  and  of 
what  it  implies  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  first  century, 
the  repeated  application  of  cmIvos  to  the  Spirit  in  these 
chapters  (i6a-  **• 14  14”)  shows  that  for  Jn.  to  vi/iv/ta  r?s 
iXi {6 clas  meant  more  than  a  mere  tendency  or  influence. 

27.  The  Spirit  was  to  be  a  Witness  concerning  Jesus  in 
the  future:  the  disciples’  ministry  of  witness  had  already 
begun. 

koI  4|i«s  8i  paprupetTe,  “  ye  also  bear  witness  ”  (a  state 
ment  of  fact,  not  an  imperative)  ;  cf.  Lk.  24“  The  twofold 
witness  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  disciples  is  indicated  Acts  5**; 
but  Jn.  specially  dwells  on  this  witness  of  the  first  disciples 
(cf.  3“  1  Jn.  ia  414,  3  Jn.1*;  and  see  Introd.,  p.  xd). 

The  qualification  for  “  witness  ”  is  personal  intimacy,  8™ 
4V  dpYTjs  per’  dpoS  iori  :  cf.  Lk.  ia,  Acts  isl. 

i*  dpxns  occurs  again  8“  only,  but  is  frequent  in  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  sometimes  (e.g.  x  Jn.  a7- 34  311,  2  Jn.*-  •) 
referring  to  the  beginning  of  Jesus’  ministry,  as  here,  but  some¬ 
times  also  to  the  beginning  of  all  things  (e.g.  1  Jn.  x1  215- 14  3* 
as  always  in  the  Synoptists).  See  8M  164, 

ioriy  “  ye  are  with  me  from  the  beginning.”  So  Jesus 
said  rmroSrov  xp°vov  ipuhr  ei pi  (14*),  using  the  present 
tense  as  here.  The  Twelve  had  been  chosen  u/a  Sow  ptr* 
awrov  (Mk.  314),  and  they  continued  to  be  in  close  fellowship 
with  Him. 


future  persecution  (XVI.  1-4) 

XVI.  L  tooth  \c\<S\i]Ka  Opr:  see  on  is11.  tuSto  covers 
all  that  has  been  said  about  future  persecution  (15“),  as  well 
as  about  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  who  was  to  bear  witness 
concerning  Christ. 

Ira  pi)  ornarSaXw70fjT«.  This  image  of  the  rr*dvSa\a  of  faith, 
the  stumbling-blocks  which  trip  up  a  disciple,  is  very  common 
in  the  Synoptists,  but  in  Jn.  only  here  and  at  6“  (cf.  1  Jn.  210). 
These  parting  counsels  were  given  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  surprised  or  “  offended  ”  when  troubles  came. 

2.  dvovurawiyous  iroiijffovaii'  upas,  “  they  will  put  you  out 
of  synagogue,  i.e.  excommunicate  you.  For  iirwrvrayoryos, 
see  on  9“  and  I24a. 

dXX"  fpx(Tal  “Pa>  “  indeed,  furthermore,  a  time  is  coming.” 


XVI.  2-4.]  FUTURE  PERSECUTION 

ifias  8o£rj  Xarptiav  nptxr^iptw  nil  ®r<ji,  3.  rat  Tatra  rm^rovaiv 
vpiv  on  ovk  iy roxrar  Tor  Ilarcpa  ouSi  ip.L  4.  £XAa  xatTa  AeAdXijca 

iAAd  has  no  adversative  sense  here,  nor  must  we  press  5pa  to 
mean  “  the  predestined  time,”  as  if  it  were  4  tupa  (but  cf.  v.  4), 
although,  as  we  have  seen  (j4),  the  idea  of  the  inevitableness 
of  what  has  been  foreordained  is  a  favourite  one  in  Jn.  See  4s1. 

Ira,  i.e.  “  when” ;  see  note  on  1223. 

irfis  4  AvorTetras  Spas,  “  whosoever  killeth  you,”  whether 
he  be  Jew  or  Gentile. 

S8|fl  Xarpctar  irpoa+fpcir  tS  6 efi,  11  shall  think  (so  blind 
will  he  be)  that  he  is  offering  service  to  God.”  (Aarpcta  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.)  Paul’s  persecution  of  the 
early  disciples  was  a  notable  instance  of  such  mistaken  zeal 
(cf.  Acts  22a-4  z6*,  also  81  91).  A  Midrash  on  Num.  25“ 
(cited  by  De  Wette)  has  the  maxim,  “  Quisquis  effundit 
sanguinem  impii  idem  facit  ac  si  sacrificium  offerat.”  And 
among  Gentiles  the  same  fanaticism  has  often  displayed 
itself.  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44)  evidently  thought  that  per¬ 
secution  of  Christians  to  their  death  was  morally  justified. 
Many  persecutors  are  sincere,  but  their  sincerity  does  not 
excuse  them,  if  they  might  have  leamt  the  truth,  and  did  not 
do  so. 

8.  TaSTa  iroujvoumr  S|ur.  The  rec.,  with  stDL  and  some 
vss.,  retains  ip.lv,  which  ABra®  omit.  Probably  it  ought 
to  be  retained  (cf.  15”). 

oxt  our  cyruoar  ktX.,  “  because  they  did  not  recognise  the 
Father  or  me.”  This  is  virtually  repeated  from  15**  (where  see 
note).  That  the  Jews  did  not  “  know  ”  God,  and  thus  did 
not  recognise  Divinity  in  Jesus,  has  been  said  several  times 
before  (7“  8la);  and  that  “the  world  knew  Him  not”  (i10) 
when  He  came  is  the  constant  theme  of  the  “  Gospel  of  the 
Rejection,” 

Ignorance,  or  want  of  appreciation  of  the  true  bearing  of 
facts,  may  often  be  at  the  root  of  wrong  doing,  and  it  is  wholesome 
to  remember  this.  “  When  some  one  does  you  an  injury  or 
speaks  ill  of  you,  remember  that  he  either  does  it  or  speaks  it, 
believing  that  it  is  right  and  meet  for  him  to  do  so.  .  .  .  So 
you  will  bear  a  gentle  mind  towards  him  .  .  .  saying  each 
time.  So  it  appeared  to  him'"  (Epictetus,  Enchir.  42).  Cf. 
Lk.  23“  Acts  317, 1  Cor.  2*. 

But  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  of  the  true  character  of 
Jesus  is  always  treated  in  Jn.  as  blameworthy  and  as  deserving 
of  punishment,  for  they  ought  to  have  known. 

4.  For  toSto  XAdXi)ira  iplv,  see  on  1511.  It  is  preceded  by 
AUi,  not  because  what  follows  is  in  contrast  with  what  goes 
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i/uv  twi  OTav  IXfig  7  wpa  avTW  pvrjpovevijn  airrmv,  on  iyb>  ehrov 

tyw- 

TaSra  Si  ifiiv  i{  Apxvs  thrar,  on  ptff  i/uor  qw  5-  •'w  & 

before,  but  as  a  resumptive  particle,  v.  3  being  in  the  nature  of 
an  explanatory  parenthesis. 

4  <3pa  oMr  is  the  true  reading  (AB0  syrr.),  although 
avrliv  is  omitted  by  kDPA,  to  assimilate  the  sentence  to  the 
more  usual  eXSy  7  5pa. 

raCra  refers  primarily  (but  cf.  v.  r)  to  the  persecutions 
which  have  been  foreshadowed  (15**  of  which  Jesus  says 
that  when  their  hour  comes  the  disciples  will  remember  that  He 
had  predicted  them.  See  on  131* ;  and  cf.  2as. 

tyd  is  emphatic,  “  that  /  told  you.”  See  Introd.,  p.  cxvii. 

roCTa  Si  fijuv  i|  dpxrjs  ouk  flaw.  We  cannot  distinguish 
l(  Apxys  from  Ar  ipX')*  of.  15”  (see  on  6“).  The  statement  is 
precise:  “  These  things  I  did  not  tell  you  from  the  beginning  ” ; 
that  is,  He  did  not  speak  in  the  early  stages  of  His  teaching  of 
the  persecutions  which  would  come  upon  His  disciples  after 
He  had  gone.  That  is  what  one  would  have  expected;  and 
the  predictions  of  future  persecutions  in  the  Synoptists  are 
mainly  found  at  the  close  of  His  ministry,  e.g.  Mt.  23“, 
Mk.  i3*f-=Lk.  2ilst-.  It  is  true  that  Mt.  puts  his  parallel 
passage  to  Mk.  13"-  as  early  as  the  tenth  chapter  (Mt.  ro1,f-) ; 
and  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  persecution  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  510- u,  Lk,  6“).  But  Mt.  has 
rearranged  our  Lord’s  sayings  in  such  contexts  as  suit  the 
frame  of  his  narrative,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has  placed 
the  warning  about  persecution  immediately  after  the  charge  to 
the  Twelve.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  all  the  reported  sayings 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  delivered  at  one  time :  the 
Beatitude  of  the  Persecuted  would  naturally  be  one  of  the  last 
that  would  have  been  proclaimed,  so  austere  a  saying  is  it. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  statement 
which  Jn.  places  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  sc.  that  He  did  not 
speak  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  of  the  ardua  in  store 


The  reason  assigned  for  this  reserve  is  on  (wf  jjpiji/, 
“  because  I  was  with  you.”  That  is,  seemingly,  as  long  as  He 
was  there,  the  attacks  of  His  enemies  would  be  directed  against 
Him  rather  than  against  them ;  persecution  of  a  serious  kind 
would  come  upon  them  only  after  His  departure. 
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virdym  irpoi  toy  iripApovra  pA,  Kill  ov8(U  it  iptav  tparq  p.*  IIoO 

ivdyeis;  6.  aXX  on  ravra  XtXaXrjxa.  v/tlv,  i)  Awn)  varXrfpioKcv 
vpMtv  rrp>  Kaphiav.  7.  AXX  iyb>  ttjv  AX-jSaav  Xiya  ipiv,  avpifxp* t 

The  coming  of  the  Paraclete  consequent  on  the  departure 
of  Jesus  (vv.  5-7) 

5.  uirdyu  vpJs  tok  rnffi+tovTii  pt,  repeated  verbally  from  7”, 
where  see  note  on  bira-yav.  Cf.  w.  10,  17,  28,  and  14  . 

koI  oiSeis  ktX.  eal  is  used  for  dXXd,  as  often  in  Jn.:  see 
note  on  i1*.  These  words  show  that  13*  145  came  after  the 
present  chapter  in  their  original  setting  (see  Introd.,  p.  xx);  for 
xoO  virayen;  is  the  question  put  by  Peter  directly,  and  in¬ 
directly  by  Thomas  at  146.  At  the  point  which  the  discourse 
has  now  reached,  die  disciples  were  thinking  rather  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  dangers  in  front  of  them  (15“  16s-  ®),  than  of 
the  issue  of  their  Master’s  mission. 

For  the  Johannine  use  of  Apt utSv,  primarily  meaning  “  to 
ask  a  question,”  see  on  iim. 

The  “  going  ’’  of  Jesus  “  to  the  Father  ”  throughout  this 
chapter  refers  directly  to  His  Death,  when  He  re-entered  the 
world  of  spirit  (cf.  Lk.  23“).  This  was  the  moment  when  His 
mission  was  completed:  rercXtorut  (19s0).  Jn.  lays  no  stress 
on  the  Ascension  as  distinct  from  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
(although  he  makes  allusion  to  the  Ascension  as  a  specific 
event,  6sa).  See  so1’.  For  him  the  hour  of  the  “  glorification  ” 
of  Jesus  was  the  hour  of  His  Passion  (cf.  13*1  and  147). 

6.  3 tv  rouTa  XeXdX tjko  i|vw,  sc.  because  He  had  told  them 
of  the  persecutions  which  they  would  experience :  see  on  1511. 

Xij-jn)  is  found  in  Jn.  in  this  chapter  only  (w.  ao,  21,  22); 
Xwnj,  Xviwiv,  are  never  used  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels. 

7.  For  the  asseveration  t$|k  6Xi]6«iar  Xiya,  rf.  Rom.  91, 
1  Tim.  27.  Jesus  had  used  it  before,  in  disputation  with  the 
Jews  (815-4*).  Here,  however,  it  introduces  with  solemnity 
the  enigmatical  saying  “  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away,”  and  is  used  like  the  prelude  dpqv  fyirpr  Xiya  vyuv 
(w.  20,  23),  which  is  a  feature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  on  i51). 

trumpet  (cf.  11“  r8“)  dfitv  lull  iyit  AniXia.  This  was  a 
hard  and  perplexing  saying.  The  disciples,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  Jesus  for  counsel  and  guidance  in  every 
difficulty,  were  now  told  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  that 
He  should  go  away  than  that  He  should  stay  with  them. 
(1)  Hitherto,  He  had  trained  them  for  His  service  by  precept 
and  visible  example,  but  this  method  of  spiritual  direction  was 
only  preliminary.  His  strange  words  told  them  now  that  there 
is  a  better  education  in  disdpleship  than  that  which  can  be 
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supplied  by  a  visible  master,  whose  will  for  his  disciples  can 
never  be  misunderstood.  The  braver  and  more  perfect  disciple 
is  he  who  can  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight  only  (cf.  sto28). 
So  much  might  be  reasoned  out  after  reflexion  on  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  dealt  with  some  would-be  disciples  who  wished 
to  be  always  by  His  side  (cf.  Lk.  8*>  if1).  (2)  But  the  reason 
assigned  by  Jesus  Himself  for  the  profitableness  to  His  disciples 
of  His  departure  is  quite  different.  He  said  that  if  He  did  not 
go  away  from  them,  the  Paraclete  would  not  come  to  them,  and 
that  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  could  not  begin  until  He  had 
gone.  This  is  one  of  those  profound  spiritual  sayings  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  which  cannot  be  fully  explained  ;  but  we  have 
it  hinted  at  before  in  the  evangelist’s  words,  “  the  Spirit  was 
2ot.  7,et\  for  Jesus  was  n°t  yet  glorified  ”  (7s*).  Why  the 
Spirit  s  influence  could  not  be  released  during  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Jesus,  as  it  was  after  His  Passion  and  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  is  a  question  to  which  no  complete  answer  can  be 
given.  Perhaps  it  provides  the  supreme  illustration  of  the 
gospel  law  that  life  comes  only  through  death:  a  principle 
which  is  applied  by  Paul  as  well  as  by  Jn.,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Risen  Christ  (who  had  passed  through  death)  as  a  Quicken¬ 
ing  Spirit.  .  See  further  on  j3*  above.1  It  has  been  well  said  that 
“  the  Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  merely  to  supply  the 
absence  of  the  Son,  but  to  complete  His  presence.”  2 

AvA9u.  Three  verbs  are  used  in  this  passage  (w.  7-9) 
of  Jesus  11  going  ”  to  God;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
distinguish  their  meaning.  Thus,  dxfPXto-5oi  is  “  to  depart,” 
simply;  TrOpth«r0ai  is  “  to  journey,”  se.  with  a  definite  purpose, 
the,  purpose  here  being  the  sending  of  the  Paraclete;  while 
hrdytiv,  the  word  most  commonly  used  in  Jn.  by  Jesus  of 
His  “ going  to  the  Father”  (see  on  7s9),  is  "to  withdraw,”  se. 
from  the  visible  presence  of  men.  But  such  distinctions  are 
over  subtle;  e  g.  in  11s  mrayav  is  not  used  of  a  withdrawal, 
but  of  going  to  Judaea  with  a  definite  purpose.  Again, 
Mk.  1421  has  brdya  where  the  parallel  Lk.  22s3  has  iro/>«!*rai; 
in  Tob.  8“  B  has  iro pevarBai,  while  K  has  xnrdy av.  These  verbs 
are  discussed  at  length  by  Abbott  (Dial.  1652-1664),  who 
endeavours  to  distinguish  die  Johannine  usage  of  each :  see 
on  7",  and  cf.  6m. 

i&r  yip  (ii)  dir4Xflu.  After  «av  yap  ATA  ins.  the  emphatic 
cyu,  as  in  the  preceding  clause;  but  om.  rBDL®. 
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iXevotrat  1 rpos  {/las'  4a v  81  waptv$a,  wiptfiia  atrrov  vpov  {/ids. 


4  irapditXr/Tos  (see  on  15“)  ouk  iXcuo-itcu  irpis  u/iSs.  So 
rAD®  ;  but  BL  have  o{  p 4  iXOy,  an  even  stronger  negative. 

The  language  of  this  passage  implies  that  the  mission  of  the 
Paraclete,  to  help  and  to  bear  witness,  will  be  of  a  different 
order  from  that  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  a  frequent 
topic  of  the  O.T.  writers.  His  mission  will,  henceforth,  be 
primarily  a  mission  of  witness,  bearing  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the 
Revealer  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  always  been  at  work 
in  the  world,  inspiring,  enlightening,  strengthening  mankind; 
but  that  He  was  to  come  as  the  vapaK\ifT<x  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  was  a  new  thing.  Henceforth  He  will  come 
iv  dvopari  Xpurrov  (see  note  on  14s8). 

lie  84  vopEu6u,  wf/i+iu  aiTw  irpos  4pos.  See.  15”,  where  we 
have  eyi>  irc/u j/a  ip.iv ,  ipiv  and  irpos  v/ias  being  identical  in 
meaning.  Jn.  is  apt  (see  on  317)  to  repeat  an  important 
statement  in  slightly  different  words. 

The  work  of  the  Paraclete  (w.  8-15) 

8.  In  the  following  verses  the  work  of  the  Paraclete  is 
predicted  in  some  detail.  We  have  already  had  His  office 
described  as  one  of  witness  (15“):  He  is  to  vindicate  Jesus  to 
the  world.  But  He  is  also  to  vindicate  the  apostles  in  the 
testimony  which  they  are  to  deliver  (15”).  They  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  persecution  (i6*-  *) ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
will  have  a  powerful  advocate  by  their  side  (I67).  He  will  be 
their  TrapdeXyros  no  less  than  the  irapaxAi/ros  of  Jesus;  or, 
rather,  He  will  be  theirs  because  He  is  His. 

In  the  Synoptists,  this  promise  of  support  and  Divine  help 
in  persecution  is  recorded  more  briefly,  but  quite  explicitly. 
“  When  they  lead  you  to  judgment  ...  be  not  anxious  what 
you  shall  speak  .  .  .  ;  for  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  ”  (Mk.  1311,  Mt,  10“,  Lk.  I2U  21“).  Here  is  assured  to 
die  apostles  the  help  of  the  vapdeXipos,  as  the  advocate  for 
their  defence,  who  speaks  through  their  mouths.  In  the  present 
passage  Jn.  presents  this  thought  more  fully.  The  iropaxAi/Tos 
will  not  only  provide  their  defence,  but  He  will  assume  the  part 
of  the  prosecutor,  who  convicts  their  accusers  and  the  accusers 
Of  Jesus  of  being  in  the  wrong.  All  early  Christian  preaching 
was,  of  necessity,  apologetic  and  polemical.  The  first  heralds 
of  the  gospel  had  to  defend  their  new  message,  and  were  con¬ 
strained  to  attack  the  Jewish  and  heathen  doctrines  in  which 
much  of  evff  was  present.  Both  in  defence  and  attack,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  their  unseen  wa/xucAyros. 
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8.  «ol  i\6oiy  Ixeirof  iXbyfet  Toy  mopjov  mpl  apaprias  ml  mpl 
Sikoioct-lVij?  ml  mpl  spier  eus’  9.  vtpt  apti prints  ptv,  on  oi  jtot- 

Kal  IXfiic  <n€ikos  ktX.  <\r/x«r  riva  ircpi  tiwk  (cf.  8“) 

is  a  classical  construction  (Aristoph.  Plutus,  574),  “to  convict 
one  of  anything."  kleiyytw  is  to  cross-examine  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  or  refuting  an  opponent  (the  word  being  specially 
used  of  legal  proceedings),  and  the  lXtyx<K  may  be  brought  to 
a  head  by  means  of  witness  or  testimony.1  Philo  speaks  of 
the  f\tyxos  of  a  man’s  conscience,  and  in  one  place  identifies  it 
with  the  Logos  (tot-  maeppovurrTjv  IXcyxov,  tot-  cavroO  Layov,  quod 
del.  pot,  c.  40;  cf.  also  c.  8).  In  another  passage  (de  animal, 
sacr.  idon.  11),  when  speaking  of  a  penitent  going  into  the 
Temple,  he  calls  the  &«y*ot  or  conviction  of  his  soul  (o  mra 
f^eyxo*)  a  “blameless  advocate,”  impaKXijros  oi  pepmos. 
This  brings  together  the  ideas  of  7ropd<tXijros  and  iXeyxos,  as  in 
the  verse  before  us. 

fXfyiEt  t41'  wdtrjaov  (see  on  Is  for  the  Jahannine  use  of 
Koopot)  iripi  dpapTias.  Jesus  had  confidently  asked  tk  .  .  . 
iktyx«  pt  mpl  ipaprias ;  (8“;  cf.  Lk.  319  for  the  constr.)  ;  but 
the  Paraclete  would  definitely  convict  the  world  of  sin,  as 
Jesus  Himself  had  begun  to  do  while  He  was  in  the  flesh  (j7). 
This  would  not  be  until  the  Passion  had  been  fulfilled  (cf.  8“; 
and  see  on  v.  7  above).  An  early  illustration  of  this  “  con¬ 
viction  ”  is  given  Acts  2s*-  a7,  where  the  crowds  who  had  heard 
Peter’s  inspired  preaching  were  “pricked  to  the  heart”:  cf. 
1  Cor.  i4M-  a.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  w.  7-1 1,  as  well  as 
at  15s*,  the  Paraclete  is  spoken  of,  not  as  man’s  advocate  with 
God  (1  Jn.  21),  but  as  Christ’s  advocate  with  the  world.  See 
Introd.,  p.  xxi. 

9.  Abbott  (Dial.  2077)  notes  that  in  Johannine  words  of 
Jesus,  piv  occurs  only  twice  (here  and  at  v.  22),  in  both  cases 
being  followed  by  8«. 

vtpl  djiopTi'os  piv,  Sti  oi  moTEiioufriv  sis  Ipl.  This  was  the  sin 
to  which  He  had  just  referred  (15”),  and  which  He  had  already 
said  (15“)  that  the  witness  of  the  Paraclete  would  expose.  It 
is  the  touchstone  of  moral  character  to  discern  God  in  Christ, 
as  is  repeatedly  insisted  on  by  Jn. :  cf.  318- 88  941,  1  Jn.  510. 
This  is  “  to  believe  on  Him  ”  :  cf.  i12  4s*,  and  see  824. 

The  primary  thought  is  of  the  vindication  of  Jesus  to  the 
world,  which  shall  be  “convicted”  by  the  Paraclete  of  the 
sin  which  is  inherent  in  its  rejection  of  Jesus.  But,  although 
it  is  not  directly  stated  here,  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  “  convicts  ” 
of  sin  has  been  the  experience  of  every  disciple,  as  well  as  of 
the  antagonists,  of  Jesus. 

1  cf.  Lucian,  Pstwtol.  4  :  mpanXyrtos  i/piv  .  .  .  i“EXtyx°>- 
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revowriv  tls  Ipl'  ro.  wfpt  SucaioovVijs  8«,  in  repos  tov  Llaripa  mdyo> 
not  ovk£ti  Stioptiri  fit'  1  r.  mpl  Si  Kpitrtm,  iri  i  apx<ov  tov  Koopov 

10.  mpl  Snoioaun)s.  Syr.  sin.  has  (at  v.  8)  “  He  will 
reprove  the  world  in  its  sins  and  about  His  righteousness.” 
This  brings  out  that  the  SiKtuo<rvn;  of  which  the  world  will  be 
“  convinced  ”  to  its  shame  is  the  Si*ato<ruVi)  of  Christ.  It 
will  be  “  convicted  of  righteousness  ”  by  pointing  to  Christ 
the  Righteous  One  (1  Jn.  21,  1  Pet.  31*,  Acts  314  7“).  The 
Jews,  as  Paul  says,  were  “  ignorant  of  God’s  righteousness  ” 
(Rom.  io3) ;  they  had  not  perceived  that  a  new  type  of  righteous¬ 
ness  had  been  exhibited  m  the  Person  of  Jesus,  in  whom  was 
“  no  unrighteousness  ”  (718  above).  But  the  words  used  here 
go  deeper. 

“  He  shall  convict  the  world  of  righteousness,  because  I 
go  to  the  Father.”  Absolute  Righteousness  could  be  revealed 
only  in  the  Risen  Christ.  With  the  Passion,  His  Revelation 
of  the  Father  was  completed  (see  on  v.  5) ;  and  henceforth  the 
Paraclete  was  to  convince  the  world  of  the  Perfect  Righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  in  Christ  revealed  and  made  accessible  to  men. 

It  is  apposite  to  cite  here  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 
impartial  of  modem  historians.  “  It  was  reserved  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  writes  Lecky,1  “  to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal 
character,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries 
has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love;  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  conditions;  has  been  not  only  the  highest  pattern  of 
virtue,  but  the  strongest  incentive  to  its  practice;  and  has 
exercised  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more 
to  regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of 
philosophers  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.”  If  we 
put  this  tribute  into  Johannine  language,  we  shall  say  that  the 
Spirit  has  convinced  the  world  of  the  Righteousness  of  Christ. 

Sti  vpis  t6v  rartpa  uirrfyu.  Cf.  W.  5,  16,  17,  19,  28  ;  and 
see  7“  for  Wy».  After  srarepa,  the  rec.  inserts  pav,  with 
AIA®,  but  om.  nBDLW. 

aol  ouicfn  ScupctW  pc,  “  and  ye  behold  me  no  longer,” 
sc.  with  the  bodily  eyes,  for  Jesus  will  have  entered  into  the 
region  of  spirit:  cf.  w.  16,  17,  19.  There  is  no  contradiction 
between  this  and  ipets  0t<opiiTl  of  141*  (q.v.),  Oswpitv  being 
there  used  of  spiritual  vision.  See  on  2“  for  the  various  usage 
of  this  verb  in  Jn. 

11.  TMpl  npure us.  As  the  Spirit  will  convict  the  world 

of  its  sin,  and  reveal  the  true  Sucauxm-i;,  thereby  the  spiritual 

1  History  of  European  Morals,  ii.  8. 
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significance  of  judgment  will  be  disclosed  (cf.  5“,  Acts  17®1). 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  Divine  judgment;  it  is  the 
inevitable  issue  of  moral  laws.  Good  is  not  the  same  as  evil, 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  distinction  is  revealed  by  the  Spirit  in 
His  assurance  of  xpitris,  i,c.  separation  or  judgment.  He  will 
convince  the  world  at  onoe  of  the  justice  and  the  inevitableness 
of  God’s  judgments. 

The  world  (see  8“)  is  not  yet  judged;  but  it  will  be  judged 
at  last;  and  the  assurance  of  this  is  part  of  the  message  of 
Christ’s  Passion  ;  for  in  this,  which  was  apparently  defeat  but 
reaUy  victory,  a  <3PXw  toG  ko^oC  rod™  (cf.  12”  i4»  for 
uns  title)  tt^KpiToi,  11  the  prince  of  this  world  has  been  judged.” 
See  on  1 2s1,  where  this  has  been  said  before,  in  similar  words; 
and  cf.  13s1,  where  the  Passion  is  regarded  as  already  begun. 
For  this  aspect  of  the  Passion,  that  it  is  the  defeat  of  the  Evil 
One,  cf.  Heb.  2“  “  that  through  death  He  might  bring  to 
nought  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.” 
In  later  times,  pious  imagination  played  round  the  idea  of  the 
defeat  and  judgment  of  Satan,  and  the  legend  of  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell,  first  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  was  widespread. 
All  that  is  said  in  Jn.  is  «(rPmu,  1 1  he  has  already  been 
judged  ”  (cf.  Lk.  id1®),  and  this  will  issue  in  final  expulsion 
from  the  domain  over  which  he  claims  rule  (12®1). 

In  the  fifth  century  Freer  MS.  (W),  which  contains  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  Mark,  there  is  interpolated  after  Mk. 
i6>‘,  in  which  Jesus  has  rebuked  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples’ 
a  remarkable  passage  which  recalls  the  order  of  ideas  in  Jn. 
i60'u,  as  follows:  “  And  they  excused  themselves,  saying  that 
this  age  of  lawlessness  and  unbelief  is  under  Satan,  who, 
through  the  agency  of  unclean  spirits,  does  not  allow  the  true 
power  of  God  to  be  apprehended.  Wherefore,  they  said  to 
Christ,  reveal  now  Thy  righteousness.  And  Christ  said  to 
them,  The  limit  of  the  years  of  Satan’s  authority  has  been 
fulfilled  (mscXypmra.i  o  5po s  rw  erS>r  rijs  itovaias  tov  2am vo), 
but  other  terrors  (Se?ea)  draw  near,  and  I  was  delivered  up 
to  death  on  behalf  of  those  that  have  sinned,  that  they  may 
be  turned  to  the  truth  and  sin  no  more,  so  that  they  may 
inherit  the  spiritual  and  incorruptible  glory  of  righteous' 
ness  in  heaven.  But  go  ye  into  all  the  world,  etc.”  Here  we 
have  a  complaint  of  unbelief  caused  by  Satan,  to  be  cured  by 
the  revelation  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  to  which  Christ  replies 
that  Satan’s  power  is  ended,  that  is,  “  he  has  been  judged  ” 
(Jn.  r6u).  The  impending  “terrors”  may  be  the  persecu¬ 
tions  foretold  in  Jn.  i6a-  *.  In  this  apocryphon  there  may 
be  preserved  an  independent  tradition  of  words  recorded  in 
Jn.  I61'11. 
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tovtov  KCKpirat.  12.  “Eri  voAAa  ?x<t>  ipXv  Xiytiv,  aXK  oi  Svv<ur$t 
pao-uHuv  ipri-  13.  orav  81  i\0rj  Ixilvos,  to  rijs  dAjjdaos, 

o%)j<r«  V as  tis  ttjv  <5A#W  TOcraV  at  yap  XaXrjaa  &<f,‘  iavrov, 

t2.  ^  ?tl  iroXXi  <Xu  ijiiv  \/y«K  ktX.  So  nBL,  but  the  rec.  has 
vpXv.  The  constr.  is  ^thoroughly  classical;  cf.  Demosth. 
Olynth .  li,  ra  fih>  dXXa  tTttoirfit,  iroAA.’  &v  elirtiv. 

At  is1®  Jesus  had  assured  His  disciples  that  He  had  with¬ 
held  from  them  nothing  of  His  Father’s  purpose,  but  this  was 
necessarily  subject  to  the  reservation  that  there  were  some 
matters  which  they  could  not  understand.  All  revelation  is 
subject  to  the  condition  “Quicquid  recipitur,  recipitur  ad 
modum  recipientis.”  So  He  now  tells  them  that  there  are 
many  things  which  they  cannot  yet  bear  (cf.  i  Cor.  31). 
Pamdltiv  is  used  figuratively  (as  at  Acts  151®)  of  “  bearing  ” 
a  mental  burden;  see  on  12®.  ForApn,  see  on  9“:  its  position 
here  at  the  end  df  the  sentence  gives  it  emphasis. 

The  words  of  this  verse  show  that  the  full  Christian  message 
is  not  contained  in  such  teaching  as,  e.g.,  is  found  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  That  marks  a  stage  only  in  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ.  If  the  challenge  “Back  to  Jesus”  means  that  we 
may  safely  neglect  the  interpretation  of  His  gospel  put  forth 
by  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age,  then  it  is  misleading. 
It  is  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  if  Jn.  i6ls  truly 
expresses  His  mind,  that  much  would  be  leamt  of  Divine 
things  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  which  could  not  have 
been  taught  with  profit  during  His  public  ministry  on  earth. 

18.  We  have  here  a  new  thought  as  to  the  office  of  the 
Paraclete.  Hitherto  He  has  been  presented  as  the  vindicator 
of  Jesus  to  the  world,  by  His  witness  (15“),  and  His  convincing 
and  convicting  power  (16®'11).  But  now  He  appears  in  a 
different  capacity,  sc.  as  a  Guide  and  Teacher  of  the  faithful 
_(vv.  13-15).  Cf.  14“,  where  a  short  summary  is  given  of  what 
is  said  more  fully  here  as  to  the  office  of  the  Spirit  in  relation 
to  the  Church. 

Stop  8c  iX0>|  iiccW,  tJ  trrtip a  Ttjj  AAr]6rias.  This  is  repeated 
from  15“,  where  see  the  note. 

iSijyijvti  Spas  et*  tS)i>  &Xtj0«av  irfi<rav.  So  AB,  but  the  rec. 
has  vaxrav  rye  iXySfiav.  iv  r$  iXyOci ?  Wyjf  is  read  by  rDLW®, 
and  supported  by  many  O.L.  texts :  a  reading  perhaps  due 
to  the  greater  frequency  of  tV  than  after  o&yyiu  in  the 
Psalms  (e.g.  5®  2711  67*  1069 119“). 

The  Vulgate  rendering  docebit  uos  omnem  ueritatem  has 
been  thought  to  represent  SiyyyoTra!  ipiv  rijv  AX.  «w.,  a 
reading  which  is  found  in  Cyril  Hier.  (Cat.  xvii.  11)  and  in 
Eusebius,  but  which  is  not  supported  by  any  extant  Greek 
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MS.  of  the  Gospel.  Wordsworth  and  White  (in  loci)  suggest 
that  we  have  here  a  trace  of  a  Greek  MS.  used  by  Jerome  which 
is  now  lost,  but  the  inference  is  doubtful.1  Neither  8«/y iopat 
nor  oStjyta  are  used  elsewhere  by  Jn.,  but  the  true  Greek 
reading  may  be  taker  to  be  oSyyjjvci  ipas  ek  ktX.  The  Spirit 
is  represented  as  the  Guide  or  Leader  who  points  the  Way 
(38os)  to  the  Truth  (AAijtfria),  Christ  being  Himself  both  the 
Way  and  the  Truth  (14^). 

In  Rev.  717  0 SryycTr  is  used  of  the  Lamb  leading  the  saints 
to  fountains  of  living  water;  but  the  thought  and  the  language 
of  the  verse  before  us  seem  to  go  back  to  the  O.T.  conception  of 
the  Divine  leadership  of  Israel  as  a  whole  and  of  individual 
Israelites,  which  is  so  often  expressed  in  the  Psalms.  Cf.  Ps. 
I4310  ro  nv«Sjad  vou  to  ayiov  (v.l.  iyaOoy )  oSyyyvn  /it  o'  rfj 
evffctif,  Ps.  25s  ohrfyrja-ov  /ic  iwl  tt)v  Akydttdv  ami.  See  also 
Ps.  1077. 

We  have  a  similar  phrase  in  Philo  (de  vit.  Mos.  iii.  36), 
who  says  that  sometimes  a  guess  is  akin  to  a  prophecy,  for 
the  mind  would  not  hit  on  the  point  so  directly,  were  not  a 
divine  spirit  leading  it  towards  the  truth,  «  /iij  xai  $iiov  ijv 

Trvtii^a  t6  mjSyyerow  wpos  avrr/v  T7JV  dXyOctav. 

In  this  verse,  then,  the  work  of  the  Paraclete  as  a  guide 
is  brought  into  close  relation  with  what  is  said  in  the  Psalms 
(especially  Ps.  14310)  as  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh. 
The  Paraclete  is  not  explicitly  identified  with  the  “  Holy 
Spirit,”  a  Name  familiar  to  every  Jew,  until  14“;  but  what 
is  said  at  this  point  prepares  us  for  the  identification. 

iSjiyijirti  O/ios  ktX.,  “  He  will  guide  you”  sc.  the  apostles, 
to  whom  the  words  were  addressed.  It  is  natural,  and  in  a 
sense  legitimate,  for  modem  readers  to  give  the  promise  a 
wider  reference,  and  to  interpret  it  of  a  gradual  revelation  of 
the  truth  to  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.8 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would 
have  recognised  such  an  interpretation  of  the  words  which 
he  records.  For  him,  the  revelation  to  the  apostles  after  the 
Descent  of  the  Spirit  was  final  and  complete  (cf.  20“  and  Heb. 
i1).  In  any  case,  by  “  all  the  truth  ”  is  meant  here  “  all  the 
truth  about  Christ  and  His  Gospel  ” ;  the  thought  of  the  gradual 
revelation  of  scientific  truth,  and  the  ever-increasing  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  God  in  nature,  is  not  present  in  the  text.  The 
promise  to  the  apostles  did  not  mean,  e.g.,  that  they  would 
be  divinely  guided  into  all  truth  as  to  economic  law  or  as  to 
the  distribution  of  property  (Acts  4®).  See  further  on  14“ 

*1  have  discussed  this  point  in  Hermathena  (1895,  p.  189.  and 
1901.  P-  34°)- 

■  Ct  Justin  ( Tryph .  39),  el  lx  -nji  dXijAtin!  /tt/iaSijreuo/^nn. 
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dU’  ova  ixomrei  XaXyou,  sal  tA  lpX6pcva  AvayycAn  h/uv. 

oi  yAp  \dkrt<rti  4$*  lavroo.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
guidance  of  the  Paraclete  is  sure  and  trustworthy  in  the  things 
of  God  and  Christ.  As  the  Son  did  not  speak  “  of  Himself  ” 
(ia**  1410,  and  cf.  717  S18),  so  the  Spirit  will  not  speak  “  of 
Himself.”  , 

4XX‘  ova  Ax  Olivet  XoArjeei.  So  BDW  ;  the  rec.  has  ova 
av  axoutrn;  ®  has  Saa  tv  r'ucowii ;  «L  read  ixoici.  “  What¬ 
soever  He  shall  hear  (sc.  from  God),  that  will  He  speak  ” ; 
cf.  8s®,  where  Jesus  says,  “  The  things  which  I  heard  from 
Him,  these  I  speak  unto  the  world.”  Westcott  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  of  tense,  at  8s®,  ixovaa  here. 

In  the  former  passage,  the  message  which  the  Son  had  to 
deliver  was  complete  and  definite,  but  here  the  thought  is 
of  a  message  being  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  This  is 
attractive,  but  it  is  not  certain  (see  above)  that  this  thought  of 
the  continuous  education  of  the  Church  was  really  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  evangelist.  . 

ml  tA  ipxijwra  AvayytXci  It  was  popularly  believed 

that  Messiah  when  He  came  would  reveal  new  truths:  cf. 
AvayycXci  1 )pZv  irdvra  (4“,  where  see  note;  and  cf.  16“  for 
dra yyiWttv,  “  to  report  ”).  Here  it  is  thrice  repeated  (w.  14, 13) 
that  the  Spirit’s  office  will  also  include  that  of  “  declaring  ” 
or  “  reporting  ”  Divine  things. 

To  report  tA  tPX6p.tva  is  to  predict  the  future,  so  that 
prophecy  m  the  sense  of  prediction  is  included  here  in  the  work 
of  the  Paraclete.  This  is  the  only  place  in  Jn.  where  any  of  the 
Pauline  Xaptap erra  of  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  (cf.  1  Cor.  I  Z29*  ; 

and  Wendt  would  treat  the  words  to  iPX.  .  .  ■  vpiv  as  an 
editorial  addition,  regarding  them  as  out  of  harmony  with  the 
context.1  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  description  of 
the  Paraclete’s  office  as  “guiding  into  truth”  recalls  O.T. 
phrases  as  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  main  part  of  which, 
to  Jewish  thought,  was  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets.  That 
it  should  be  said  of  the  promised  Paraclete  to  ipyapeva  4vayy«X«I 
ipiv  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  identification  of  Him  with 
the  Divine  Spirit  (cf.  Rev.  i1  22®). 

To  Jewish  thought  the  expected  Christ  was  o  «pxo/itros,  the 
Coming  One  (Lk.  790,  Jn-  611);  and  to  Christian  thought  He  is 
still  O  Ipxppev os,  for  He  is,  in  some  sense,  to  come  again.  There 
is  a  hint  of  apocalyptic  prevision  of  the  Last  Things  in  tA 
Ipyoaxva.  ivayytXii,  such  as  Jn.  keeps  in  the  background  for  the 
most  part,  although  we  have  it  in  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  13”). 
See  Introd.,  p.  clix. 

1  St  John's  Gospel,  pp.  163.  *°3- 
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14.  ckcivo;  If m  Sofiirci,  on  «  toI  epov  Xijp^crat  *al  4nzyycX« 
ifiiv.  15.  iravra  otn  ixtl  ®  H<*rijp  cpa  cotiV  8*i  tovto  tXvov  on 
cx  toO  ifjutv  Xa/iflavti  rat  dvayycXci  v/itv. 

14.  iratvos  Ipi  So(i«i.  The  Spirit  was  not  to  come 
until  Jesus  had  been  “  glorified,”  i.e.  in  His  Passion  (7“);  but 
thenceforth  every  fresh  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  all  new  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  gospel,  would  be  a  fresh  “  glorifica¬ 
tion  ”  of  Christ,  an  enlargement  of  man’s  sense  of  His  majesty. 
As  the  Son  had  “glorified"  the  Father  while  He  was  on 
earth  (17*),  so  the  Spirit  will  “  glorify  ”  the  Son  after  He  has 
departed  from  human  vision. 

8n  &  tou  iuou  X%<|ict<u  rat  di-avyeXtl  5piv.  This  “  glorifi¬ 
cation  ”  will  be  brought  about  by  the  Spirit’s  revelation  of 
Christian  truth.  The  advanced  Christology  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself,  as  compared  with 
that  to  which  the  apostles  had  attained  before  the  Passion, 
is  a  signal  illustration  of  this. 

See  14“,  where  the  question  of  Jude  shows  that  very 
different  thoughts  as  to  the  future  “  glorification  ”  of  Jesus 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  apostles.  They  expected  a  visible 
manifestation  in  glory,  which  should  convict  the  world  and 
put  it  to  shame. 

16.  -vitro  ivo  «x«i  6  Tmr>ip  Ijii  Amu.  This  is  the  perpetual 
claim  of  the  Johannine  Christ,  repeated  once  more  at  17*®. 
So  Paul  can  speak  of  “  the  unsearchable  wealth  of  the  Christ  ” 
(Eph.  3s). 

BiA  TOUTO,  referring  to  what  precedes  (see  on  519).  “  Where¬ 

fore  I  said  that  (ort  recitantis)  He  takes  of  mine  and  shall 
show  it  unto  you,”  repeated  from  v.  14,  with  the  slight  verbal 
change  of  Xctpfidvct  (BDLNW®)  for  Ar/pi/'eTai  of  v.  14  (which 
is  retained  by  the  rec.  with  ss'A,  the  Latin  vss.,  and  Syr.  sin.). 
This  repetition  of  a  striking  phrase,  a  word  or  two  being  altered, 
is  a  feature  of  Johannine  style  (see  on  31*). 

dKayycXei  Cjilr,  thrice  repeated  at  the  end  of  w.  13,  14, 

15,  is  like  a  solemn  refrain,  calling  special  attention  to  the 
revealing  office  of  the  Spirit. 

The  disciples'  perplexity  as  to  Jesus'  return  (vv.  16-19) 

10.  ptKpdr,  “a  little  while”:  see  on  7"  13”  14“.  Jesus 
dwells  again  and  again  on  the  nearness  of  His  Passion. 

ovKdri  is  the  true  reading  at  this  point  (stBD®fWN@); 
but  the  rec.  has  oh  (assimilated  to  v.  17),  with  APA.  ral 
O hern  SempiiTt  fit  is  here  repeated  from  v.  10. 

“  A  little  while,  and  ye  no  longer  behold  me,”  sc.  with  the 
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16.  Mutpov  ral  ovxtTt  Bturptire  pe,  ral  iraAty  fiutphv  rat  opcode 

/It.  1 7.  E&rav  dhv  c*  tmv  paflipw  avrov  irpos  dXX^Xmrs  Tt  iirriv 
TOVTO  8  Xeyct  rjfiiv  M uepov  ral  oh  Oeiapetre  fit,  rat  iraXty  puepov  rat 
o^/etrde  fit;  ral  ’On  hvayu  irpos  Tor  lltnepa ;  18.  cXcyov  dhv  Tt 

forty  tovto  o  Xeyct,  to  fitepov  ;  ovk  otSa/iev  n  XaXct,  19.  Jyyai 

bodily  eyes  (see  on  a8"  for  Stiepiir).  On  the  day  after  these 
words  were  spoken,  He  would  meet  death,  after  which  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  look  upon  His  face  as  heretofore. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  owert  (see  on  4“)  always  means  “  no 
longer  ”  in  Jn.,  sc.  that  the  action  in  question  is  discontinued; 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  “  never  again.” 

rai  wdXtk  piKpov  kqX  oi|no0f  pc,  “  And  again,  a  little 
while,"  sc.  the  period  between  His  Death  and  His  Resurrection, 
“  and  ye  shall  see  me.”  Svroiuu,  a  verb  always  used  in  Jn.  of 
the  vision  of  spiritual  realities  (see  on  i5i),  now  takes  the  place 
of  Beupitv.  vaXty  8c  oif/opai  hpos,  Jesus  says,  in  like  manner, 
at  v.  aa.  The  “  seeing  ”  of  the  Risen  Lord  in  His  spiritual 
body,  and  His  “  seeing  ”  of  His  disciples  after  His  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  are  more  suitably  expressed  by  ov-tco-Au  than  by  Btmpiir 
(although  cf.  201*). 

The  rec.  adds  (from  v.  10  or  v.  17),  after  Sficafif  pc,  ort  cyi 
iarayw  irpos  t or  irorcpo,  with  ANA®;  but  the  phrase  is  not 
found  at  this  point  in  ttBDLW  or  Pap.  Oxy.  1781. 

17.  The  disciples  were  puzzled,  viriyiu  irpos  -roy  totc pa 
(v.  10)  seemed  to  indicate  a  final  withdrawal  of  His  visible 
presence,  and  yet  He  used  the  word  puepov  (v.  16),  which 
suggested  that  it  would  be  only  temporary. 

ctirar  our  ie  Tur  paSrjTur  auTou  ktX.  We  must  Supply 
nv«.  For  a  similar  elliptical  construction,  cf.  740;  and  for 
irpos  jXXijXovc,  cf.  4s3. 

They  repeated  the  enigmatic  words  of  Jesus  to  each  other, 
being  unable  to  catch  their  meaning. 

Note  that  they  quote  Jesus  as  having  said  Mmpor  ral  oi 
( not  oukcVi)  OcwpciTc  pc,  and  Jesus  is  represented  in  verse 
19  as  repeating  o4  fcutpetre.  This  provides  one  more 
illustration  of  Jn.’s  habit  of  altering  slightly  a  striking  phrase 
when  it  is  reproduced  for  the  second  or  third  time  (see  on  31*). 
Such  verbal  alterations  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  a 
subtle  change  of  meaning;  they  exemplify  merely  the  freedom 
of  Jn.’s  style 

18.  Tt  iv nr  touto.  So  «BD*L®  and  Pap.  Oxy.  1781;  but 
the  rec.  has  tovto  t*  ianr,  with  ADJAN. 

8  \iy «,  -ro  pixpor ;  “  What  is  this  that  He  says,  this 
word  piepov  ?  ”  to  before  pxepov  singles  out  the  word  as  the 
point  of  difficulty. 
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lijcrow  Sn  f)6iXov  airw  Ipurrav,  xat  tlirev  avrots  Ilcpt  rovrov 
(t/rtlre  per  dAAijXa >v  oti  <hvov  ilixpov  xat  oi  Staptt ri  pe,  «ii  JraAu1 
ftLKpbv  leal  m frtade  pt ;  20.  apty  Spijv  Xeytu  Spiv  ore  xXarij-tTt  leal 

dppvtytrt  Speis,  4  it  xdc rpo?  yapr/oemi'  Spits  Xwnj8^ctc6(,  a\A’  7 


six  oISapfM  ti  Xa\«t.  (See  on  311  for  the  frequent  inter¬ 
changeability  of  Acyclic  and  AaAciv  in  Jn.)  “  That  which  is 
quite  clear  to  us  was  to  them  all  mystery.  If  Jesus  were  about 
to  found  an  earthly  kingdom,  why  should  He  depart  ?  If  not, 
why  should  He  return  ?  ”  (Godet). 

19.  cyvM  ’tijo-oOs  Sn  xrA.  He  recognised  that  the  disciples 
wished  to  interrogate  Him  (see  below  on  v.  23  for  iparrav). 


a.  2“. 


The  rec.  adds  o5>>  after  lyn,  with  AAN ;  but  ora.  mBDLW. 


For  ovy,  0  has  if.  Also  the  rec.  has  4  before  ’fyirotk,  with 


XADN0  ;  but  am.  BLW  and  Pap.  Oxy.  1781.  See  on  1“ ; 
and  cf.  6“. 


The  repetition  of  phrases  in  w.  16-19  is  quite  in  the  Oriental 


manner  of  narrative.  The  crucial  word  putpov  is  repeated 
7  times;  and  “  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  not,  and 
again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me,”  is  said  3  times 


over.  Although  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  thoroughly  Greek,  the 
Semitic  undertone  is  often  present. 


Words  of  comfort  and  hope  (w.  20-24) 

SO.  In  the  answer  which  Jesus  gives  to  the  bewildered 
disciples,  He  fixes  on  the  word  puepov,  which  was  the  centre  of 
their  difficulty,  and  says  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  “  I  go 
to  the  Father."  Their  short  time  of  sottow  at  His  departure 
will  be  followed  by  a  season  of  joy.  That  is  enough  for  them 
to  know  at  the  moment. 

dpifts  xrA.  See  on  i*®, 

xXaiMrcTc  sat  0pi]i^ircTc.  These  are  the  verbs  used  of 
the  loud  wailings  and  lamentations  customary  in  the  East  after 
a  death.  They  both  occur  Jer.  22“;  for  xAofciv  see  on  nsl, 
and  for  Bpnjvitv  cf.  2  Sam.  r17.  That  the  women  lamented  for 
Jesus  (iOpyvtyvv  avrov)  on  the  way  to  the  Cross  is  told  Lk.  23*; 
and  that  they  were  wailing  (xAcuW)  on  the  morning  of  the 
Resurrection  is  mentioned  Mk.  1610;  cf.  Jn.  2011  Mapiap  .  .  . 
xAatouira.  Pseudo-Peter  (§  12)  adds  that  the  apostles  also 
exhibited  their  sorrow  by  weeping,  1 jpits  .  .  .  fxAaiop.o-  xal 
tX.vwovpt$a.  It  is  plain  that  xAaucrerc  xai  Sppvtym  in  the 
present  passage  refers  to  the  grief  which  the  disciples  will 
display  when  their  Master  is  taken  from  them. 

h  Si  K&apm  x“pfj«Tni. :  but  the  hostile  world,  i.e.  the  Jewish 
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Awn)  Spmv  tic  yapae  ycnprcrai.  21.  9  ywi;  orav  tictjj  Xvmjv  cyst, 
on  4a<9«„  7  a, pa  avr^f  orav  &i  ycwijirj)  to  vaiStov,  ovxm  pvypo- 
vcvct  Tqr  dXSfrttiis  Sul  T7 v  ^apav  oti  iytvvifi-p  avOpamos  tls  rov 
Koopov.  22.  xat  Sptts  dSv  v5r  piv  Avm)r  ex*74'  81  tyop.ui 

Spas,  xat  xaptytrai  ipwv  7  xapSia,  xat  rrjv  x,apav  Spun  oiSets  atp« 

adversaries  of  Jesus,  will  rejoice  that  the  Prophet  whom  they 
hate  (is1®)  has  been  removed. 

ipels  Auin]0f|oej0«,  referring  to  the  inward  grief  which 
they  will  feel  (cf.  aiw,  the  only  other  place  where  the  verb  is 
found  in  Jn,).  Spits  is  emphatic. 

dXA“  ^  Aiim)  dfiux  «ts  xaP^1’  yertytrai.  So  it  came  to  pass. 
i\iprjcrav  01  pa&rjrdi  iSoms  t ok  Kvptov  (20s0).  Cf.  airo  ntvSovs 
els  xop"  (Esth.  ;  and  see  Jer.  3113).  See  also  2  Esd.  2”. 

31.  A  ywfi,  sc.  any  woman,  what  follows  being  universally 
true;  cf.  &  kokkos  (12“)  or  4  SouAos  (15“).  Abbott  ( Dial . 
1948)  takes  the  article  as  indicating  that  it  is  the  woman  of 
a  household,  i.e.  the  wife,  that  is  in  question.  But  this  is  to 
miss  the  point. 

The  image  of  a  woman  in  travail  is  frequent  in  the  O.T., 
where  the  suddenness  and  inevitableness  of  travail  pains  are 
often  mentioned  (e.g.  Isa.  26”,  2  Esd.  16s8) ;  but  the  thought 
of  the  joy  which  follows  the  pain  does  not  occur  except  here. 
Some  expositors  have  thought  that  the  Birth  of  the  Church 
and  the  travail  pains  of  the  Passion  are  contemplated  in  this 
passage  (cf.  Isa.  667,  Hos.  13“,  Mk.  13s);  but  it  is  over  subtle 
and  inconsistent  with  the  context  to  bring  in  such  an  idea. 
The  apostles  were  not  in  travail  with  the  Church  that  was  to  be. 
The  true  (and  only)  exposition  of  this  beautiful  image  is  given 
in  the  verse  which  follows.  The  image  provides  a  familiar 
and  touching  illustration  of  the  truth  that  pain  is  often  the 
necessary  antecedent  to  the  supreme  joys  of  life. 

33.  xal  tifuis  ouv.  For  the  constr.  see  8®.  This  is  the 
application  of  the  image  of  the  joy  which  follows  the  pain  of 
childbirth.  “  You  now,  indeed  (for  pifi’,  see  on  v.  9),  have 
grief,”  but  presently  you  will  rejoice.  ?x«re  (tt*BCA)  is  to 
be  preferred  to  tfat  of  kcADL@. 

lrdXw  SI  o+ojiai  Spas.  Here  is  even  a  greater  promise 
than  tyurdc  pt  of  v.  16 :  it  is  better  to  be  seen  of  God  than  to 
see  Him  (cf.  Gal.  4®).  This  was  the  promise  of  Jesus,  that  He 
would  see  His  disciples  after  He  was  risen. 

xal  vaptjvcTai  4(i£>>  1)  aapSta.  The  phrase  is  identical  v 
that  of  Isa.  6614  (tyi<r$t,  xat  xaP> l^trai  7  xapSia  v par: 
also  Ps.  33“)  Cf  201*'1',  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled  in 
first  instance.  Such  joy  is  inalienable,  ouStis  olpo  4+'  Spur, 
the  future  which  is  certain  being  represented  by  a  present 
VOL.  n.— is 
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“4>‘  ip&r.  23.  xai  iv  Wvg  rjj  rjpcpp  ipi  ovk  iptonjoere  oiSev. 

tense.  Nevertheless  BD*N  Pap.  Oxy.  1781  have  Ape 1,  which 
Westcott  adopts.  But  nACDjLA®  and  Pap.  Oxy.  1228  give 
atpct,  W  ha s  a<f>€pit, 

23,  hr  Jkclpt)  rfi  jl||Upf.  This  phrase  occurs  again  at  v.  26, 
and  at  14“;  and  in  each  case  it  signifies  the  day  when  the 
Spirit  has  been  released,  Jesus  having  been  “  glorified  ”  (see 
on  j*>).  The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  the  moment 
of  consummation  of  the  work  of  Jesus  is  the  moment  <rf  His 
Death:  reriXemat  (19“).  After  His  Resurrection,  He  gave 
the  Spirit  to  the  assembled  disciples:  Ad/Jert  mtvpa.  Ayvov 
(20s*).  The  Day  of  Pentecost  is  described  in  Acts  2  as  a 
Day  when  a  special  gift  of  spiritual  power  was  manifested, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  Jn.  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a 
manifestation.  But  for  Jn.  the  Day  of  the  Spirit’s  Advent  is 
the  Day  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus;  and  to  introduce  the 
thoughts  of  what  happened  at  Pentecost  into  the  exegesis  of 
these  Last  Discourses  is  to  make  confusion.  Iv  Wvj  rff 
\ ptfxf  signifies  the  new  Dispensation  or  Era  of  the  Spirit, 
which  began  with  the  Resurrection,  to  the  thought  of  Jn. 

OUK  auhiv.  ipmrav  may  mean  either  “  to 

ask  a  question,”  as  often  in  Jn.  (i“*  **•  45  511  9*-  u.  i».  n.  a 
i66,  “■ 80  I81*- m),  or  “  to  entreat,  to  beseech,  to  ask  a  boon  ” 
(as  at  4s1-  "* 17  12s1  19®- «).  We  have  already  noted  (on  ii22) 
that  it  is  the  verb  used  of  the  prayers  of  Jesus  by  Himself 
(16"  141®  i7>-  u.  *),  but  that  it  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the 


(ij  “  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  no  questions,”  as  they 
had  desired  to  do,  v.  19;  cf.  v.  30.  When  the  Paraclete  came, 
they  would  no  longer  need  to  ask  Jesus  questions,  such  as 
those  addressed  to  Him  at  13“  14s-  !a;  for  the  Spirit  would 
teach  them  all  things  (14“  16“).  But  this  seems  to  break  the 
sequence  of  thought,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  immediate  context.  Further,  as  Field  points  out,  the 
emphatic  position  of  Ipi  before  the  negative  and  the  verb,  natur¬ 
ally  suggests  a  comparison  with  to*  era ripa  in  the  next  clause. 

(2)  It  is  better  to  render,  “  In  that  day,  ye  shall  ask  nothing 
of  me."  The  visible  company  of  Jesus  would  be  withdrawn, 
so  that  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  ask  favours  of  Him  or 
proffer  requests  to  Him,  face  to  face.  But  there  is  a  great 
compensation,  and  its  promise  is  introduced  by  the  solemn 
prelude  Apipr  Apip>  \iyv>  vp.iv  (see  on  1s1).  They  can  hence¬ 
forth  have  direct  access  to  the  Father,  and  whatever  they  ask  of 
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ipvjv  W  Wyu  ipXv,  Sv  n  aXTrpnyre  tot  Haix'pa  8<S<r«  vptr  iv  nS 

Him,  the  due  conditions  of  Christian  prayer  being  observed 
(see  on  J51*),  shall  be  given. 

The  view  that  the  contrast  is  between  “  asking  me  ”  and 
1 1  asking  the  Father  ”  has  been  rejected  by  some  commentators 
because  tpturav  is  used  in  the  first  case,  and  airtlv  in  the 
second.  But  (see  on  n”)  these  verbs  are  not  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  later  Greek  (cf.  Acts  3*-  *  for  an  illustration  of 
their  being  used  interchangeably).  The  general  purport  of  the 
teaching  of  these  discourses  is  that  it  will  be  spiritually  bene¬ 
ficial  for  the  disciples  that  their  Master  should  depart  ( 16 ’). 
New  sources  of  knowledge  and  spiritual  power  will  henceforth 
be  available  for  them.  They  will  be  empowered  to  achieve 
great  things  on  earth  (i4la),  and  their  prayers  will  have  a 
potential  efficacy,  such  as  could  not  have  been  before  it  was 
possible  to  offer  them  in  the  Name  of  Jesus. 

fci  iptv  iv  Tfl  pm.  This  is  the  order  of  words 

in  t«BC*LA,  and  is  supported  by  Origen  and  the  paraphrase 
of  Nonnus.  The  rec.  has  iv  rip  Avopari  pov  S«Ser«  Ipiv,  with 
AC'DNWr®,  the  Syriac  and  Latin  vss.  generally. 

If  we  adopt  the  former  reading,  which  prima  facie  has  the 
weight  of  MS.  authority,  the  natural  rendering  of  the  sentence 
is,  “  If  you  ask  anything  of  the  Father,  He  will  give  it  to  you 
in  my  Name.”  This  is  difficult  of  interpretation.  It  is  true 
that  Jesus  speaks  later  of  “  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  Name  ”  (14“,  where  see  note),  but  that  is  a 
way  of  speaking  which  has  parallels  at  s4*  10“.  To  say  that 
the  Father  gives  in  the  Name  of  the  Son  a  boon  which  has  been 
sought  in  prayer  is  unlike  anything  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
It  is  not  adequate  to  interpret  this  as  meaning  only  that  the 
Son  is  the  medium  through  which  prayer  is  answered  as  well  as 
offered.  That  is  true  in  a  sense  (see  on  14“),  but  to  speak  of 
the  Father  acting  Iv  ovopan  to!  viol  is  foreign  alike  to 
Johannine  doctrine  and  to  Johannine  phraseology.  The 
phrase  Iv  t-<3  Avopari  pov  occurs  IS1*  i6u-  “•  “  I413-  “•  “  (7  times 
in  all)  in  these  Last  Discourses;  and  in  every  case  (except  the 
last,  14“,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made)  it  has 
reference  to  the  essential  condition  of  Christian  prayer,  sc.  that 
it  should  be  offered  “  in  the  Name  ”  of  Christ. 

The  Greek,  however,  does  not  necessarily  require  us,  to 
connect  Iv  TW  Avopari  pov  here  with  Siooev  vptv,  even  if  8u><rei 
vpiv  precedes  Iv  r<p  Avopari  pov.  For  we  have  seen  above  (on 
1 213)  that  eiXoyjiptvos  o  ipxopevos  tv  Avopari  Kvpvov  must  be 
rendered  “  Blessed  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  is  He  that  cometh,” 
iv  ovopatt  Kvpiov  being  taken  with  dXoyrjpivot,  although  6  ipxp- 
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imparl  pov.  24.  f«w  ipri  ovk  yrgaan  ovSbr  iv  ra  imparl  poV 
alrurt,  *ol  Xgptfico-Ot,  fva  g  X'V'i  bpStv  g  rrcrrXgpuipivj). 

25.  Taira,  iv  rrapotpiais  AeAaAij  *:a  iptv'  lp\trai  t&pa  the  ov«r« 

/ifvm  immediately  precedes.  In  the  present  passage,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  legitimate  to  take  iv  ™  ovoparl  pov  with  a Irgogn 
Toy  mvrtpa,  although  8<mt«  iptv  immediately  precedes.  The 
meaning,  then,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  15“  'va  o  ti  iv 
alrr/trrjre  rov  rrarlpa  iv  rw  o voparl  pov  vptv.  See  notes 

on  14“  is1’.  And  that  this  is  here  also  the  true  sequence  of 
words  is  confirmed  by  the  next  verse,  where  Jesus  goes  on  to 
say  that  hitherto  the  apostles  had  asked  nothing  in  His  Name. 
See  on  20“ 

34.  For  iui  oprt,  cf.  210  5”. 

Hitherto  they  had  asked  nothing  in  the  Name  of  Jesus. 
They  could  not  have  done  so,  nor  had  they  before  this  been 
taught  to  do  so.  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  had  not  yet 
begun.  Not  yet  could  a  Christian  disciple  say  &’  «ira5  hopiv 
rgv  TTpotrayurygv  .  .  .  cv  cvt  rrvtvpart  irpot  rov  jraripa  (Eph.  2“). 

aiTciTc,  “  Be  asking,”  the  pres,  indicating  continuous 
prayer;  nal  Xr|^i>c<r9«,  “  and  ye  shall  receive.”  The  new 
mode  of  prayer  has  a  more  certain  promise  of  response  than 
anything  that  had  gone  before,  although  airctrc  xai  Sothprirai 
iptv  (Mt.  f)  had  been  a  precept  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(see  on  14“). 

Ira  fj  xatKl  ujuSr  71  —e^Xr  pu^eVp .  Christian  prayer  issues 
in  the  fulness  of  Christian  joy.  For  this  thought  of  “  joy 
being  fulfilled,”  which  is  frequent  in  Jn.,  see  on  is11  above, 
with  the  references  there  given. 

Jesus  ceases  to  speak  in  parables,  and promises  the  disciples  direct 
access  to  the  Father  who  loves  them  and  to  whom  He 
returns  (vo.  25-28) 

38.  toCto  iv  irapoipfais  AeXdAijxa  iptv.  For  vapotpia,  see  on 
jo*;  cf.  Ps.  78s. 

We  have  seen  (on  1511)  that  to  Era  in  the  seven-times- 
repeated  touto  XtXdXt jko  iptv  refers  in  each  case  to  what  has 
immediately  preceded.  So  here  toSto  points  back  to  the 
sayings  in  id™1-  about  the  approaching  departure  of  Jesus. 
The  apostles  had  not  understood  the  meaning  of  Iirctyw  rrpbs 
rov  rrarlpa  (v.  18),  or  of  what  Jesus  had  said  about  their  seeing 
Him  again.  He  puts  it  more  plainly  in  v.  28,  whereupon  they 
reply  at  once  that  now  they  know  what  He  means  (v.  29). 
Whatever  allusion  tovto  iv  rrapotpiats  XtXdXgKa  iptv  may 
carry  to  the  veiled  teachings  suggested  by  the  images  of  the 
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iv  rrapotplttis  XaXijow  iplv,  iXXa  napprjtria  mpl  row  IlaTpos  djrayyrAw 
iptv.  26.  iv  ittrivg  rg  gplptf  iv  rta  ovoparl  pov  amj<r«70t>  *al  ov 
Xcyio  vptv  m  fyoi  ipargtnt  rov  Uarlpa  rrtpt  iptov'  27-  airos  yap 

Vine  (151)  and  of  the  Woman  in  Travail  (16“),  or  more  gener¬ 
ally  by  the  parables  of  the  Ministry  (Mk.  4**),  the  primary 
reference  here  is  to  w.  15-18. 

For  the  phrase  ?pxeTal  <2p°>  see  on  v.  2  and  4s1.  Here  it 
must  be  equated  with  iv  itttlvg  rg  rjplptf  of  v.  26  (see  v.  23 
above).  When  the  visible  presence  of  Jesus  was  withdrawn, 
and  when  His  oral  teaching  was  replaced  by  the  fuller  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  (see  on  14**),  then  His  revelation  of  the  Father 
(the  central  theme  of  His  ministry),  conveyed  through  the 
Spirit,  would  be  plainer. 

For  nappgtrla,  “  unreserved  and  open  speech,”  see  on  7*. 

AvayyvXO.  So  ABC*DLW®,  but  the  rec.  (with  N)  has 
avayytXH  (from  w.  13,  14,  15).  On  the  other  hand,  amtyylXXttr 
occurs  again  in  Jn.  only  twice  (1  Jn.  !*•  *),  while  we  have 
AvayyiAA.tv  at  Jn.  4“  5“  i6“-  “<  “  1  Jn.  i«.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  distinction  in  meaning  can  be  traced,  rrapprqola  mpl 
rov  rrarpos  awayytXH  ipiv  means  “  I  will  bring  word  to  you 
plainly  about  the  Father”;  dmtyyrXXeiv,  “to  report,”  being 
a  quite  appropriate  word  to  employ  of  the  revelations  which  the 
Spirit  is  to  bring. 

If  it  be  urged  that  hirayytXio  must  refer  to  some  future  oral 
teachings  of  Jesus  Himself,  then  we  must  suppose  that  the 
post-Resurrection  discourses  contained  such  fuller  and  plainer 
doctrine  (cf.  2017);  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the  future  dis¬ 
closures  of  the  Spirit  are  in  view. 

36.  Iv  Aimuti  rjj  ijptpa  (see  on  v.  23)  iv  tO  hviparl  |iou 
aWjaeoOt  (see  on  151*  for  this  phrase).  With  the  coming 
of  the  Paraclete,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as 
revealed  in  Christ  would  be  better  understood.  They  would 
know  more  of  God  as  Father,  and  so  would  be  bolder  and  more 
ambitious  in  prayer  (cf.  j  Jn.  514  avrrj  iorrtv  g  rapprprla  gv 
Ixopev  irpos  avTov,  on  idv  rt  alnlpiOa  Kara  to  SiXgpa  abro I,  attain 
gpStv).  Cognitio  parit  orationem  (Bengel). 

no!  06  \lytv  Ipiv  on  iyit  Ipwrijo-o)  tAv  iraripa  irepl  Spuv, 

“  I  do  not  say  to  you  that  I  will  entreat  the  Father  for  you  ” 
(see  for  ipmrav  on  1  ija  i6“),  because  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  prayer  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  does  not  fail  to  reach  the 
Father  and  to  reoeive  its  answer.  The  prayers  of  those  who 
are  “in  Christ,”  and  offered  “in  His  Name,”  are  virtually 
His  prayers.  Before  the  Coming  of  the  Spirit  He  did  pray 
for  His  disciples  (141*  17s"  “•  *°),  but  here  the  thought  is  of 
the  ideal  disciple  after  the  Spirit  has  descended.  This  does 
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o  IWV  iy as,  on  iyds  ifii  irc^tXijraTt  ml  mwroian  on 

eyw  imp*  tot  ®toS  c£jX0ov.  28.  efijXSov  ck  tot  ITarpot  rat  fX>j- 


not  exclude  the  perpetual  intercession  of  Jesus  for  sinful 
disciples  ;  idv  ns  iydpry,  irapdxXrjTOr  iyoyev  or pos  tov  uranpa, 
lyaovy  Xpurrov  St'ratov  (1  Jn.  21;  cf.  Rom.  8“  Heb.  7“). 
But  the  true  disciple  is  encouraged  to  be  bold  in  prayer  for 
himself,  and  the  reason  why  he  may  be  bold  is  now  stated. 

87.  adr&s  yip  6  tot}jp  +1X11  ijios,  “for  the  Father  Himself 
loveth  you.  ’  There  will  be  no  reluctance  in  His  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  those  who  love  Jesus  and  have  faith  that  His 
mission  was  from  the  Father. 


Field  calls  attention  to  the  “  elegant  Greek  use  ”  of  aurdt 
m  the  sense  of  airdpaTos,  proprio  tnotu,  and  compares  Homer, 
Iltad,  VD1.  293,  Ti  ft  £  tnrevSovTa  rat  airrov  drpuvtis.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  the  Greek  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  does  not  resemble  translation-Greek. 

At  3“  the  love  of  God  for  the  *6o-yos  (all  mankind)  has 
been  mentioned;  here  and  at  14s1'  33  17s*  it  is  rather  the  special 
love  of  God  for  those  who  are  disciples  of  Jesus  that  is  in  view 
(as  at  1  Jn.  4“)._  Here  the  verb  0tAety  is  used,  the  only  in¬ 


stance  in  which  Jn.  employs  it  to  express  the  love  of  God  for 
man;  in  the  other  passages  he  uses  dv<urSv.  It  is  dear  (see 
further  on  2i«)  that  the  attempt  to  distinguish  dyawwv  from 


tpiKdy  in  Jn.  cannot  be  sustained. 

5t(  ipti?  ipi  Trc+iXvjraTe,  “  because  you  are  they  who  have 
loved  me,”_  iyds  and  ip*  being  both  emphasised.  Here, 
use<^  11x6  l°ve  °f  disciples  for  Jesus 
(*  1  providing  the  only  other  examples  of  this  phraseology 
in  Jn.;  but  cf.  Mt.  ro37,  1  Cor.  i6**);  while  in  i416>  **■  *>•  m.  If 
dyoirav  is  consistently  used  to  express  this  affection  (cf.  21“-  “)! 

Kal  TT£7rtvT€UKQT€  (the  perfect  tenses  bring  back  the  dis¬ 
course  from  a  prospect  of  the  future  to  the  facts  of  the  present) 
3ti  lyui  irapi  raS  fltou  {{rjXSw.  To  have  believed  this  is  to  have 
accepted  the  central  message  of  the  Gospel. 


napi  «5  Scot  iftjXSov.  So  K‘AC»NWr  and  Syr.  sin. 


(see  on  8**).  The  rec.  for  fieri  has  war p6s  (from  v.  28)'  with 
»“BC*DL.  W  om.  the  repeated  iff)\6oy  irapi  rov  rarpas  in  the 


Cf.  yap, l  <ro S  i£y\0o v  (if);  and  see  on  I1*  7“  for  1 mpd  as 
expressing  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  See  on  it» 
for  awo  0€OV  €&} \0£V. 

28.  Here,  in  four  short  phrases,  we  have  the  Pre-existence 
of  Chnst,  His  Incarnation,  His  Death,  and  His  Ascension. 

•  iK  ™  F°f  «  (BCL)  the  rec.  has  (from  v.  27)  irapi. 

With  kACjNTA0.  ^ 
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XvOa  eis  tov  xoayov  raXiv  tov  mayor  rai  roptvo/uu  rpos 

tov  HaT  (pa, 

29.  Aeyowiv  oi  fxaOrjrat  avrov'lSf  vvv  iv  vapprjtnq.  Aoa<k,  icai 
wapotpuar  oi&tyiav  Xtyus.  30.  riv  o*8ap«v  on  oTSas  irivra  koi  oi 

wapa  in  v.  27  and  &  in  v.  28  cannot  be  differentiated  in 
meaning  without  over  subtlety.  The  classical  distinction 
between  these  prepositions  was  being  obliterated  by  the  first 
century.  To  interpret  <«  fl«oi  or  it  tov  irarpos  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  if  we  had  to  do  with  the  formal  theology  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  not  legitimate  (see  on  8“).  We  cannot  press  the  force 
of  ck  so  as  to  make  it  indicate  the  unique  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  in  a  fashion  that  irapa  will  not  indicate  it  equally 
well.  It  must  be  remembered  that  6  5iv  tot  fltofi  at  8*7 
does  not  mean  Jesus,  the  Eternal  Son,  but  any  man  who  hears 
with  understanding  the  Divine  message. 

napi  in  v.  27,  <K  in  v.  28,  and  d™  in  v.  30  carry  the  same 
meaning  for  Jn. 

rat  iXi jXufla  (D  has  ^XiV)  els  riv  vdvpov,  so.  at  the  In¬ 
carnation.  Cf.  nJT  i8w  for  this  phrase;  and  for  moyos, 


wdXiv  (next,  marking  the  sequence ;  cf.  1  Jn.  2s)  d-Mpi  rAv 
Kioyor.  Hitherto  the  apostles  had  not  understood  that  He 
was  going  to  leave  the  world. 

rat  7rop£uofmi  irpSs  tAv  raWpo.  We  shall  have  this  phrase 
again  14“*  “;  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  inrdyoi  wpos 
rov  irartpa  (i610, 17;  cf.  7s*  16s  and  note  on  167). 


The  disciples  now  become  confident  of  their  faith,  and  are 
warned  that  it  will  fail  them  in  the  hour  of  trial  (w. 
29-32) 


29.  The  rec.  adds  nvr<j>  after  Xeyoumv,  but  om.  «*BC*D*NW®. 
’lie,  an  interjection  of  astonished  admiration;  see  on  1“ 
for  its  frequency  in  Jn. 

vvv  i,  nappuoia  XoXtts,  “  now  you  are  speaking  ex¬ 
plicitly.”  But  they  did  not  really  understand,  as  they  thought 
they  did.  The  promise  of  teaching  cv  mippijo-*?  in  v.  25  was 
for  a  future  day. 

The  rec.  omits  tv  before  irappya-if,  but  ins.  nBCD. 
rat  irapoipiav  oA8cji£tu>  Xryas.  For  wapoiyia,  cf.  V.  25  ;  and 
see  note  on  10*. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  Light- 
foot  places  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos,  nappriaia  XaXSv  (§  11),  which 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  this  verse.  See  on  17". 
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Xpclar  o*  Iva  r«  <rv  ipayrf'  h>  rovria  uurrtvoptv  on  diro  0£oS 
i(rj\6ri.  31.  airtKpWt)  airrois  ’Itjtrovs  "Apn  nurrevm,  32.  Boi 

30.  vuv  oiSajick  xrX.  They  were  so  surprised  that  He  had 
discerned  their  thoughts,  and  so  bewildered  at  His  words 
(see  v.  19),  that  they  assure  Him  of  their  absolute  confidence 
in  Him  as  all-knowing.  With  olSas  min®  cf.  2117.  Jn. 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  the  penetrating  insight  of 
Jesus  into  men’s  thoughts;  see  on  2“ 

Zv a  ris  «  fyurji,  “  that  any  one  shall  question  thee,”  iparrav 
being  here  used  in  its  most  frequent  sense  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions;  see  on  v.  23  above. 

4v  toiJtw,  “  by  this,”  <V  being  used  in  a  quasi-causal 
sense,  as  at  1385,  where  see  note. 

irKrTcuo^LEK  on  Atto  0eou  ^ijXSts.  Nicodemus  had  confessed 
as  much  (3s) ;  what  Jesus  bad  said  of  their  faith  was  that  they 
had  come  to  believe  !ti  iyw  wapa.  TOW  Trarpor  i(rjX0ay.  But  they 
were  not  yet  strong  in  this  faith,  as  He  reminds  them  in  His 
reply.  See  note  on  13*  and  also  on  v.  28  above.  Strictly, 
&7t6  ought  to  signify  mission ,  while  Traps  or  (especially)  « 
ought  to  signify  origin  ;  but  these  prepositions  are  not  sharply 
distinguished  in  Jn. 

31.  The  form  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  is  comparable  with  that  in 
13*,  the  disciples’  expression  of  confidence  being  repeated,  and 
then  a  warning  given.  Here,  however,  the  reply  does  not  begin 
with  an  interrogative.  The  stress  is  on  ipri,  coming  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  (cf.  Rev.  1210). 

ipn  TriorEuere,  “  at  this  moment  you  believe.”  He  had 
just  before  recognised  their  belief  as  genuine,  so  far  as  it 
went  (v.  27;  cf.  X78),  and  He  does  not  question  it  now.  But 
He  goes  on  to  warn  them  that  this  faith  will  not  keep  them 
faithful  in  the  time  of  danger  which  is  imminent. 

To  translate  “  Do  ye  now  believe  ?  ”  is  inconsistent  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and  also  with  the  position  of  Spn  in  the 
sentence. 

For  iprt  as  compared  with  m,  see  on  9“. 

32.  For  E801},  see  on  4“;  it  has  an  adversative  force:  *'  At 
this  moment  you  believe,  it  is  true,  but  an  hour  is  imminent 
when  you  will  all  abandon  me.” 

<pX<r<u  upa,  “  an  hour  is  coming.”  See  on  40  and  on  w.  2, 
25.  It  is  not  y  Stpa,  which  would  indicate  the  inevitableness  of 
the  predestined  hour,  and  this  thought  is  not  prominent  yet. 

xal  tXAXuOcv.  The  time  for  His  arrest  was  at  hand ;  cf. 
ikrjkvSev  i,  Stpa  (12“),  and  cf.  4“  s*. 

After  xal  the  rec.  text  has  vDv  (with  N®),  but  om. 
«ABC*D*L. 


XVL  82-83.]  THEY  SHALL  BE  SCATTERED 

tpxtrai  Stpa  xal  i\ fret  VKupnujfnyrt  Zxaa-ros  ra  Z8la  nape 
pitvov  iiffirc'  xal  ovx  xljil  povof,  Sn  6  IIar>jp  /ur  if 10D  iariv. 

33.  Tavra  XtXaXyxa  vptv  fra  iy  ipu>l  fipijvrjv  Zjpp-e.  ^  T<? 

fra  crxopiriv^fjTt.  The  tva  marks  the  predestined  sequence 
of  events,  o-xoprri£«v  occurs  again  at  10”,  and  we  find 
SuuTKOfnr%tiv  at  IIs1. 

The  prophecy  Zech.  13’,  which  (in  the  A  text)  runs  as 
follows,  v ard£ov  tov  voipeva  xal  SuuTKopiruT&qtravTai  Ta  wpofiara, 
is  cited  as  a  prediction  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus  by  Mk.  14" 

S followed  by  Mt.  26*1),  as  well  as  by  Barnabas  (v.  12)  and 
'ustin  (Tryph.  53).  Jn.  does  not  mention  Zechariah,  but  he 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  a  prediction  which  reproduces 
the  significant  word  aKopmcrOrpn. 

Cf.  the  verbal  parallel  iaKopirlaQiprav  Ikoctto?  els  tov  tovov 
abroi  (i  Macc.  6M). 

For  «ls  tA  tSia,  “  to  his  own  home,”  see  note  on  19*7  below. 
Cf.  Appian,  vi.  23  (quoted  by  Field),  &wiXvi  robs  aixpaXSrrovs 

CIS  to  tSta. 

xipA  juW  A4>t)t€,  “and  shall  leave  me  alone.”  This  is  the 
only  word  of  reproach,  and  it  is  softened  by  the  next  words, 
“  yet  not  alone,  because,  etc.” 

hu,  “  and  yet.”  Jn.  never  uses  xatW :  see  on  iu. 
oux  tipi  juSvos,  Sn  A  Trarr)p  per  ipav  iariv.  So  Jesus  had  said 
before,  and  in  almost  identical  terms.  See  81*-  •  and  the  notes 
there. 

Jn.  does  not  tell  of  the  disciples’  abandonment  of  Jesus  after 
His  arrest,  as  in  Mk.  14“,  except  by  implication  (see  on  18“). 

Jesus  bids  His  disciples  to  be  courageous ,  for  He  has  overcome 
the  world  (v.  33),  in  the  Passion ,  which  is  His  glorification 
(XIII.  3i»  32) 

33.  toOth  XcXdXrjxa  4|i!v  :  see  on  1511.  Here  ravra  seems 
to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  v.  32  about  the  dispersion  of 
His  disciples  after  their  Master’s  arrest  (cf.  ifi1-  *). 

The  purpose  of  these  instructions  was  fra  fr  Zpol  cip^rijv 
Jxtite  (see  for  elpyv tj  on  14”).  Peace  can  be  found  only  in 
Christ  (cf.  is5"7);  fr  Ipoi  is  in  antithesis  to  fr  rfi  xdapu  which 
follows.  For  Koapm,  see  on  1*;  here  it  is  “the  world”  which 
“  hates  ”  Christ’s  disciples  (cf.  1518),  and  in  which  therefore 
“  tribulation  ”  must  be  their  portion. 

SXtyis  occurs  in  Jn.  only  here  and  at  v.  21;  but  cf.  Rev. 
r*  2”  and  Acts  14”,  where  Paul  exhorts  the  disciples  of  Antioch 
Sri  Sra  mkk&y  Sktflitty  Set  ypws  tiaikdiiv  «ls  ryv  fiamkdav  tou 
6iav. 
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xotrp ui  OXiifrir  <xfT*  4AAa  ffapocirc,  tyii  vtvAr/xa  top  KOtrtuw. 
XIII.  3lb.  Nvp  iSo(da6r)  4  Ylos  rav  AvOpwrov,  *ai  4  6k4s  t&fdufiij 

The  rec.  text  (cf.  v.  22)  has  with  D  69,  but  the  true 
reading  is  £x£T£>  “ye  Me  having  tribulation”;  their  trial  has 
begun. 

flopirtii"  occurs  only  here  in  Jn.  (cf.  Mk.  6w,  Mt.  9a-  !a);  but 
the  same  counsel  in  different  words  is  given  again  141,  w. 

tyii  is  the  ly <i  of  dignity  (see  Introd.,  p.  cxvii). 

is  rare  in  the  LXX  except  in  the  later  books,  and 
in  the  N.T.  except  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  does  not  occur  again 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  is  found  6  times  in  1  Jn,  Sometimes 
it  is  transitive,  as  here  and  at  Lk.  n“,  Rom.  12“  Rev.  rr7  I2U 
137 1714,  and  r  Jn.  2IS- 11 4* s4- s;  sometimes  it  is  used  absolutely, 
as  in  Rev.  a7- «•  »■  “  /■  «•  »  5s  6*  iS*  2i7.  The  verb  is  only 
once  used  in  the  LXX  of  God  as  the  Conqueror,  sc.  Ps.  51* 
(quoted  Rom.  3*),  vanjayi  b/  tQ  ppiWfia* ;  and  in  the  N.T.  it  is 
applied  to  the  conquests  of  Christ  only  here  and  at  Rev.  3s1 5s  6a 
171*.  (Cf.  I  Esd.  31*  iltip  Sc  irayra  pt«£  f)  dAijfipia.)  In  all  the 
passages  of  1  Jn.  where  it  appears,  it  is  used  of  the  spiritual 
conquests  of  Christian  believers.  pi*Sp,  then,  is  a  favourite 
word  both  with  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  both  of  whom  apply  it— alone  among  N.T. 
writers— to  the  victory  of  Christ. 

The  phrase  vutar  top  *-007*0 p  is  found  only  here  and  at 
1  Jn.  s4-  \  Here  the  majestic  announcement  pcpuuiica 
t4p  *4»|iop  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  when  His  public 
ministry  had,  to  all  seeming,  ended  in  failure.  In  r  Jn.,  the 
apostle  claims  for  himself  and  his  fellow-believers  that  their 
faith  is  “the  victory  which  overcomes  the  world.”  The  words 
of  Jn.  14“  that  they  should  do  “  greater  things  ”  than  their 
Master  did,  are  coming  within  the  range  of  their  spiritual 
understanding.  eyi>  vcvU-qxa  top  ma/iov  is  thus  a  prophetic 
word  for  those  who  are  “  in  Christ.” 

al*-  4  ulAj  too  ivipuTou  ktX.  We  now  go 

on  with  t3slf-.1  The  note  of  triumph  in  the  words  iyi> 
pcpuojko  TOP  Koarpov  (16**)  is  continued,  pip,  Now  “  has  the 
Son  of  Man  been  glorified.” 

The  aorist  i &o£<ut0t)  challenges  attention,  for  we  should 
expect  the  future  tense,  “  Now  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  glori¬ 
fied.”  But  it  is  a  Hebrew  usage  to  employ  an  aorist  with 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  future.  Thus  to  Abraham  it  was 
said  (Gen.  is18),  “  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,” 
where  the  LXX  marks  the  meaning  by  the  rendering  Swrio. 
And  this  way  of  speaking  is  specially  appropriate  when  the 
>  See  Introd.,  p.  xx  t. 


XIII.  31k-32.] 


GOD  IS  GLORIFIED 


S2S 

*p  aArw'  32.  cl  4  ®«os  c8o|a<rftj  ip  avr$,  pal  0  ®res  8o£<urct  avrop 
ip  avr<S,  (tal  refill*  So£a tret  airop.  33.  rcKPta,  ert  pixpov  peff  ip fip 

Speaker  is  Divine  (which  Jn.  never  allows  his  readers  to  forget 
when  he  is  recording  the  words  of  Jesus),  and  is  One  to  whom 
the  inevitable  future  is  involved  in  the  present,  and  is  foreseen. 
See  also,  for  this  use  of  the  aorist,  on  12“  15*. 

4  6c4s  iSofdvfcj  ip  odrfi.  This  is  a  different  thought  from 
that  expressed  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  Not  only  was 
Christ  “  glorified  ”  in  His  Passion  (see  on  7s9),  but  God  was 
glorified  thereby  (cf.  I288).  Martyrdom  is  always  a  glorifying 
of  God,  in  whose  name  the  martyr  lays  down  his  life.  See  21“, 
and  the  note  there.1  In  other  passages  of  the  Gospel  we  have 
the  idea  of  the  Father  being  glorified  in  Christ  (c.g.  141*  15*  17*, 
and  cf.  1  Pet.  4U)  because  of  Christ’s  ministry  and  works;  but 
here  the  idea  is  confined  to  that  “  glorification  ”  of  God  by 
Christ’s  Passion,  of  which  lower  illustrations  may  be  found  in 
every  martyrdom. 

82.  The  reading  el  4  Beo?  ^8o|dtr9t]  Ip  aM  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  verse  is  supported  by  R°AC2r®A,  with  many 
MSS.,  including  the  Vulgate,  which  has  “  Nunc  clarificatus  est 
filius  hominis  et  Deus  clarificatus  est  in  eo.  Si  Deus  clari¬ 
ficatus  est  in  eo,  et  Deus  darificabit  eum  in  semet  ipso,  etc.” 
This  redundant  style  is  characteristic  of  Jn.,  and  the  words 
may  stand  part  of  the  text.  But  they  do  not  appear  in 
K*BC*DLW  and  the  majority  of  the  Old  Latin  vss.  with 
Syr.  sin.  Yet  they  might  easily  have  dropped  out  by  homoio- 
teleuton  (tv  avrw  ...  Ip  aureji}. 

Kal  4  0e4s  8o|d<r«i  out4p  ip  aflr«  (some  texts  have  reiirw), 
“  and  God  shall  glorify  Him  in  Himself.”  This  goes  beyond 
the  “  glorification  ”  of  Christ  in  His  Passion  (v.  31);  it  is  the 
“  glorification  ’’  which  succeeded  it,  God  the  Father  glorifying 
Him  in  Himself,  by  taking  up  the  humanity  of  Christ  into  the 
Godhead,  after  the  Passion.  This  great  concepton  appears 
again  and  is  more  fully  expressed  at  17s.  It  is  of  this  con¬ 
summation  that  Peter  said  4  fires  ’Afipaap  mu  'lo-oax  k<u  ’iaxuft 
c4ofa<rep  TOP  ira*4a  airoS  Tijcrovp  (Acts  318). 

pal  «50us  8o£4vci  aiirdp,  “  and  straightway  He  will  glorify 
Him.”  The  time  was  near;  the  Passion  would  be  short,  for 
it  is  to  this  thought  of  His  impending  Death  that  the  Speaker 
returns.  For  refill's,  see  on  5*. 

>  In  the  Collect  for  Innocents’  Day  it  is  said  that  the  infants  were 
made  to  *'  glorify  ”  God  by  their  deaths. 
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tl/iO  ftjnpx*™  fit,  ml  m8in  tTirov  to is  Too&iwk  Jn  'Oirov  lyy> 
VTrayu)  vjxiic  oi>  Sww^t  i\6tiv,  xat  b/xiv  Xcyu  apTL  34,  IvtoXijv 

Jesus  gives  the  New  Commandment  of  brotherly  love  to  those 
whom  He  leaves  behind  (vv.  33-35) 

38.  Totvta.  From  the  thought  of  what  the  Passion  means 
for  Him,  Jesus  turns  to  the  thought  of  how  it  will  affect  His 
disciples  when  He  is  gone  and  they  are  like  fatherless  orphans 
(141*).  So  He  addresses  them  tenderly,  as  the  Head  of  His 
little  family  (rcmo,  “  children  ”),  r turlor  is  a  Johannine  word 
(r  Jn,  a1*  “• 28  g-  “  44  5“,  only  again  in  N.T.  at  Gal.  4“; 
c£.  TtKva,  Mk.  10“). 

fn  4(i5>>  dpi.  The  rec.,  with  stLWT,  adds  ypovov 

after  iiiepor,  this  being  a  reminiscence  of  7  83  (where  see  note). 
The  verse  reproduces  the  words  of  7“-  34  and  of  8“,  the  warning, 
which  in  those  passages  was  addressed  to  unbelieving  Jews, 
being  repeated  for  the  disciples,  but  not  now  in  rebuke;  and 
being  followed  in  v.  36  by  the  consolatory  promise  that, 
although  the  disciples  could  not  go  where  He  was  going 
immediately,  yet  they  should  follow  afterwards.  See  on  7“. 

tt|T^(7€T^  pc.  This  would  not  be  like  the  remorseful  search 
which  was  in  store  for  the  unbelieving  Jews  (see  on  7“  8a); 
but  it  would  be  a  search  in  perplexity  and  tears,  when  their 
Master  was  taken  fom  them  (cf.  I41*  *). 

xQ0i>s  ctvov  -rots  ’louSaiots  ktX.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
reference  is  to  7s8* 84  or  to  8“  Jn.  represents  the  warning  to  the 
Jews  as  having  been  given  twice,  and  it  may  have  been  so. 

Sirai  tyii  frirdyw  tpc Is  o4  Su'vuoDc  IXfieir.  This  is  verbally 
identified  with  8“.  See  the  note  on  7s4  for  the  meaning, 
k<l1  6piv  Xcyo  apTi,  “  so  I  tell  you  at  this  moment.”  hpri 
is  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.  (see  on  91*). 

34,  irroXi]i»  Kam'] y.  For  Iv T0X17  as  a  commandment  given 
by  Jesus,  cf.  is1®* M  14“*  ”,  1  Jn.  2** 4  3“.  He  claimed 
to  “  give  commandments,”  and  so  claimed  to  be  equal  with 
God.  See  on  1415. 

Mandatum  nouum  do  vobis.  So  the  Latin  vulgate  renders, 
and  hence  Thursday  before  Easter  has  been  commonly  called 
Maundy  (Mandati)  Thursday ,  from  the  words  of  the  Antiphon 
appointed  for  that  day  in  the  Latin  rite. 

The  disciples  had  been  disputing  that  evening  about  pre¬ 
cedence  (see  on  v.  4),  and  the  “  New  Commandment  ”  bade 
them  “love  one  another.”  This  IvToky  miry  had  been 
already  mentioned  (isla,  although  it  is  not  there  called  “  new  ”). 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  1  Jn.  (e.g.  a7*10  3U-  **;  cf.  2  Jn,*): 
“  Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.”  The  Old  Command- 
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Kaivyr  JiStupt  ifur,  Ira  hyairan  aXXyXom,  Ka&atS  yyivyaa.  i/iSs 


ment  was,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ”  (Lev. 
19“),  and  Jesus  had  explained  the  wide  range  of  the  term 
“neighbour”  (Lk.  ro88-  **);  this  was  never  superseded,  and 
Paul  notes  its  importance  (Rom.  139,  Col.  314).  But  the  New 
Commandment  is  narrower  in  range,  and  is  inspired  by  a  new 
motive.  ^nXaStXifia,  “  love  of  the  brethren,”  is  not  so  wide 
in  its  reference  as  dydwTj,  but  to  cultivate  it  is  a  new  command¬ 
ment.  A  new  circle,  an  inner  circle,  has  been  formed,  and  in 
this  a  special  obligation  is  due  from  each  to  each  (cf.  Gal.  61®). 
Here  is  the  test  of  true  disdpleship :  “We  know  that  we  have 
passed  out  of  death  into  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  ” 
(1  Jn.  314).  A  later  writer  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
highest  of  Christian  graces;  to  must  be  supeiadded 

hyamj  (2  Pet.  i7),  the  love  which  is  like  the  Love  of  God  in  the 
catholicity  of  its  range  (see  on  31*).  But  the  idea  that 
4>iAo SeX^ut,  the  love  of  Christian  disciple  for  Christian  disciple, 
is  a  virtue  at  all  was  a  new  idea;  and  this  grace  is  inspired  by 
a  new  motive:  “Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you .” 
The  common  love  which  Jesus  has  for  His  own  binds  them  to 


each  other. 

The  story  preserved  by  Jerome  (ad  Galat.  vL  10),  that  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  his  old  age,  never  ceased  to  repeat  “  Little 
children,  love  one  another,”  as  his  most  important  counsel, 
shows  how  deeply  the  precept  had  impressed  itself  upon  the 
first  generation  of  Christians. 

ko95k  fiy*"!1”1  The  idea  the  1°ve  of  Jesus  *0* 

His  own  hardly  needs  references,  but  cf.  Rom.  8”,  Rev.  i*. 
Observe  that  their  love  for  each  other  is  to  be  like  His  love  for 
them,  sc.  it  is  to  be  a  love  which  is  ready  to  pour  itself  out 
in  sacrifice  (cf.  1  Jn.  3“). 

The  words  of  this  verse  are  repeated  from  15“.  There  may 
be  a  distant  allusion  to  131,  where  the  love  of  Jesus  for  His 
disciples  is  specially  mentioned ;  and  to  the  incident  of  the  Feet- 
washing,  which  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it.  As  His 
love  for  the  Twelve  was  exhibited  by  His  ministrations  to  them, 
so  ought  the  love  of  Christian  for  Christian  to  be  exhibited 
by  mutual  service.  Some  expositors  have  found  in  the  “  New 
Commandment  ”  a  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  is  the  sacrament  of  unity  (cf.  1  Cor.  ioJ*-1j)._  But, 
whatever  allusion  it  may  carry  to  the  duty  of  ministering  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  sacrament  by  which  Christians  are  united 
in  communion  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  Christ,,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  primary  and  essential  obligation  of  the 
ivroXy  mivy  is  brotherly  love,  and  was  so  understood  by  Jn. 
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'ra  xai  ipcis  Ayawan  dXXyXous.  35.  hr  TOviy  yvat nnw  uavrcs 
OTI  ifiol  pnfrqrai  fore,  idv  Aydrryv  t^TC  cf  aAAijA.015. 

36.  Aeyu  awn f  Sipwr  Ilerpos  Ku'pic,  iro3  hraytts ;  il  KplCh] 

That  the  verb  <ptXciv  is  never  used  in  Jn.  of  man’s  love 
for  man,  but  always  AyayAv  (cf.  15"-  ”,  1  Jn.  210  310-  **•  “ 
47-  so),  does  not  justify  us  in  distinguishing  sharply  between  the 
meaning  of  the  two  verbs  (see  on  211®). 

For  the  constr.  in  this  verse,  “ra  .  .  .  ptaflws  .  .  .  Ira, 

30.  if  toi$ty  yn&xomu  ktX.  This  use  of  hi  ramp, 
followed  by  ytytatntopc v,  is  thoroughly  Johannine;  cf.  1  Jn. 
2’  31*-  ”•  **  4”  s®  We  have  cv  roirtf  mtrTcvopcv  at  1680. 
“  In  this  ”  in  such  passages  is  equivalent  to  “  by  this.”  The 
causal  or  instrumental  use  of  ev  is  illustrated  from  the  papyri 
by  Moulton-Milligan,  and  is  not  necessarily  a  Semitism, 
although  its  frequent  employment  in  the  Apocalypse  points 
that  way.1 

ymfaroiriu  ikUtjs  kt\.,  “  all  men  (cf.  o  koc rpos,  14*1  17**) 
shall  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  ”  (cf.  1  Jn.  314).  paflyrys 
is  the  highest  title  of  a  Christian:  the  apostles  can  aspire  to 
nothing  higher  than  Ipoi  paSyai  implies  (see  on  15s). 

The  badge  of  discipleship  was  to  be  mutual  love,  and  so 
it  proved.  Cf.  Tertullian,  Apol.  39,  “  Vide,  inquiunt,  ut 
inuicem  se  diligant.” 

Peter  breaks  in  with  a  wish  to  follow  Jesus  even  to  death:  he  is 
warned  that  he  will  soon  deny  his  Master  (tip.  36-38) 

36.  The  story  of  the  warning  to  Peter,  and  the  prediction 
that  he  would  deny  Jesus,  are  common  to  all  four  Gospels 
(cf.  Mk.  I48"-,  Mt.  26s”-,  Lk.  2281'-).  Mk.,  followed  by  Mt., 
says  the  warning  was  given  after  they  had  left  the  house  and 
were  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane.  Jn.  agrees  with  Lk,  in 
placing  the  incident  in  the  upper  room ;  but  the  narrative  of 
Jn.  connects  it  more  closely  with  what  went  before,  sc.  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  departure  of  Jesus,  than 
does  that  of  Lk. 

Xfyti  au™  lipuK  n.  As  usual,  Peter  is  the  first  with  his 
question,  and  he  fastens  on  what  Jesus  had  said  about  His 
“  going  away,”  not  only  in  its  relation  to  Him,  but  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  disciples.  What  is  to  happen  to  them  ?  They  had 
already  found  difficulty  in  the  saying  inraym  irpos  tov  warcpa 
(id17,  where  see  note). 

supic,  ttou  iirdycis ;  JDomine,  quo  uadis  ?  words  which 
1  See  Charles,  Revelation,  i.  cxxx ;  cl.  Abbott,  Diat.  2332. 
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TytroCs’Orrmj  inrayta  oi  Swaoai  pot  vvv  AeoXovOi )<7<u,  dxoXoii&jireif 
Si  Jarcpot'.  37.  Xlytt  a brm  Herpov  Kiipw,  Sta  rt  oi  Smapat  trot 
a KoXovOijtrat  aprt;  tt)I<  ifnr)(r}v  pov  i-rrip  trov  Sytrw,  38.  AnoKpi- 
vtrtu  TycroOs  T 7p>  Ipvxqv  trov  inrip  ipov  Srjtrtts ;  dpr/v  Aprjv  Xcyta 
trot,  oi  py  AXtKTtap  tfwn’ijtrff  Itej  oi  dpiojtrt/  pc  rpts. 

became  very  familiar  from  their  use  in  the  beautiful  legend  of 
the  death  of  Peter,  found  in  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli,  §  82.  See 


For  Waytiv,  see  on  7“ ;  and  cf.  16s. 

&irvKpi(h|  “lyoou?.  So  BC*Lj  the  rec.  has  drrcxpidy  avru 
o  lytrove.  See  on  1“  and  on  iw. 

ottou  iirdvu.  nD  and  Jam.  13  ins.  fyw  after  orrou  (as  in 
v.  33) ;  om.  ABCW®. 

ou  Srframri  poi  ktX.,  “  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,” 
sc.  into  the  heavenly  places ;  see  on  v.  33. 

duoXouGyoei?  Si  SoTcpor,  “  thou  shalt  follow  afterwards.” 
There  is  no  reference,  as  it  seems,  to  Peter’s  death  by  martyr¬ 
dom  (cf.  2I1*,  2  Pet.  i11);  the  promise  is  not  confined  to  martyrs 
(cf.  14*-  *■). 

37.  Sid  t£  oi  Surapai  ktX.  “  Why  can  I  not  follow  thee 
this  minute  ?  ”  (cym,  see  on  9”).  Peter  had  not  yet  realised 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  near,  and  that  it  was  this  which 
was  in  His  mind;  but  even  if  to  follow  Him  was  dangerous,  he 
was  confident  that  he  would  take  all  risks.  Thomas  had 
expressed  similar  feelings  (1 11®). 

tV  +uxyr  pou  u-rrep  oo»  0y<r«.  This  willingness  is  the  mark 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  (1011);  it  is  the  mark  also  of  a  true 
disciple. 

88.  diroKpivrrai  ’lyooOs.  This  is  the  true  reading 
(«ABC*LW®),  as  against  the  rec.  At-vtplSr)  avr<y  6  ’lyoroOs, 
which  would  be  the  usual  Johannine  form.  For  the  pres, 
Avoeptverai,  see  on  ;  and  for  Tyo-ovs  without  o,  see  on  i»- «. 

i4ji<  <700  ktX.  This  repetition  of  the  words  used  by 

Peter  is  thoroughly  Johannine;  cf.  and  16s1. 

dpi)!'  Xiyu  trot.  The  prophetic  warning  to  Peter  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  Mk.  14”  by  the  same  solemn  dp.yv  Xeyta  <roi.  See  on  i61. 

oil  pi)  dXfxTup  <jno injur)  ius  oj  dptnjuy  pc  Tpls.  This  is  almost 
verbally  identical  with  Lk  22“,  where  the  word  uypcpw  is 
added.  Mk.  (followed  by  Mt.)  bias  “  this  night.” 

Mk.’s  version  of  this  warning  is  peculiar  in  that  it  runs  “  the 
cock  shall  not  crow  twice  (&,  etc.);  and,  accordingly,  a 
second  cock-crowing  is  narrated  Mk.  1478  No  other  Gospel 
has  this,  but  it  is  found  also  in  a  Fayyum  papyrus  fragment* 
1  See  Zabn,  Canon,  ii.  785  ;  there  is  an  English  version  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  in  James's  Apocryphal  N.T.,  p.  25. 
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It  seems  to  be  an  eccentric  variant,  rather  than  a  relic  of  genuine 
tradition.  At  all  events,  Jn.,  who  knew  Mk.,1  and  who  betrays 
knowledge  of  Mk.’s  version  of  this  warning  by  prefacing  it 
with  A/uje,  does  not  accept  it.  His  report  of  Jesus’  prediction 
is  simply  that  He  told  Peter  that  he  would  deny  Him  thrice 
before  the  cock  crew.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is 
recorded  in  i8a7,  where  see  the  note. 

$a>n^(rr|.  So  rABW;  the  rec.  has  tixnpijo-tc, 
dp^trr),  So  BDL;  but  RACWTA®  give  iimpvrjtrg,  which 
is  perhaps  due  to  a  reminiscence  of  Mk.  14s0. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Peter  gave  any  reply  to  this  prediction, 
which,  introduced  as  it  was  by  the  solemn  “  Verily,  verily,” 
must  have  been  a  grievous  blow  to  him.  He  does  not  appear 
again  until  i8u. 


XIV.  I  ffi  The  opening  verses  of  C.  r4  are  among  the  most 
familiar  and  the  most  precious  in  our  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  disturb  their  beautiful 
cadences,  charged  with  many  memories,  by  offering  a  different 
rendering  of  the  Greek  text.  But  it  must  be  attempted  here, 
as  at  other  points  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  if  we  are  to  express 
as  nearly  as  we  can  the  meaning  of  the  evangelist’s  words.  In 
v.  r,  as  will  be  seen,  Tyndale’a  translation  of  1534  has  been 
preferred  to  the  A.V.  of  r6rr. 

The  promise  of  a  future  life,  where  the  disciples  would  be 
with  Jesus  (XIV.  r-4) 

1.  D  prefixes  *<u  ilvtv  toU  pa/h/mU  airov,  probably  to  soften 
the  apparent  abruptness  of  the  words  which  follow.  But  no 
introduction  is  necessary ;  for  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  13“  and  141.  The  warning  to  Peter  that  he  would 
presently  deny  his  Master  must  have  shocked  him,  as  it 
silenced  him.  He  is  not  among  the  disciples  who  ask  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  sayings  in  c.  r4,  nor  is 
he  mentioned  again  until  c.  r8.  But  the  other  disdples,  too, 
must  have  been  startled  and  saddened  by  the  thought  that 
the  foremost  among  them  would  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If 
that  were  so,  who  among  them  could  be  confident  of  himself  ? 
Indeed,  they  had  already  been  warned  that  their  faith  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  keep  them  at  the  side  of  Jesus  when 
the  dark  hour  of  His  arrest  came  (16s1*  **).  But  this  renewed 
suggestion  of  the  instability  of  their  allegiance,  superadded 
to  the  announcements  that  Jesus  had  made  of  His  impending 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  pp.  xcvi  ff. 
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MANY  MANSIONS 


S3i 

XIV.  I.  M»j  rapaoufoOio  vptttv  Ij  KapbU i*  iricrrtviT*  els  rov  ®cov, 
jral  cis  c/xe  nurrtvcTc.  2.  o'  rjj  oiku/.  to5  IlaTpot  pov  poral  iroXXa!  (la tv’ 

departure  from  them  (16s'7  13**-  **),  and  of  the  persecutions 
which  were  in  store  for  them  (is18-81  1633),  had  filled  them  with 
deep  sorrow.  So  He  sought  to  reassure  them  with  a  new 
message  of  consolation,  which  taught  them  to  look  beyond 
this  earthly  life  to  the  life  after  death. 

pil  Tapounrivdu  Sufic  f|  xapSia.  The  human  experience  of  a 
“  troubled  ”  spirit  had  been  His,  more  than  once,  during  the 
last  weeks  (cf.  rr“  12s7  13“),  and  He  knew  how  painful  it  was. 

■curreiieT*  (!«  sir  9c<5v,  xal  eis  ipi  mvrciiere.  These  are 
probably  both  imperatives:  “  believe  in  God  (cf.  Mk.  n22) ;  in 
me  also  believe.”  Belief  in  God  should,  of  itself,  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  security  of  the  future  life ;  and  then,  if  they 
believed  in  Jesus,  they  would  recall  promises  to  them  which  He 
had  made  about  this  (see  v.  3,  with  its  two  clauses). 

Grammatically,  ir«rrcveTe  might  be  pres,  indicative  in 
either  place  or  in  both,  and  the  familiar  “  Ye  believe  in  God; 
believe  also  in  me,”  gives  a  good  sense.  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  take  vhttcvctc  in  the  same  way  in  the  first  clause  as 
in  the  second. 

The  true  souroe  of  consolation  for  a  troubled  spirit  is  faith 
in  God  (cf.  Ps.  27“  1418  etc.),  and  in  Jesus  whom  God  sent 
(cf.  Mk.  s“).  The  disciples  had  already  professed  (16“)  their 
faith  in  Jesus,  but  He  had  warned  them  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
vincible  (16"). 

For  the  constr.  el;  ticu  srurrevuv,  never  used  by  Jn.  of 
faith  in  man,  see  on  iu. 

8.  iv  rjj  oiiuf  tou  -cuTfiAs  pou  ktX.,  i.e.  heaven;  cf.  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  soul  returning  cis  tot  irarfmov  o!*oc  [de 
somn.  i.  43). 

pocal  voXXql.  The  idea  that  there  are  “  many  mansions  ” 
in  heaven,  corresponding  to  different  degrees  of  human  merit, 
may  not  have  been  entirely  new  in  Jewish  religion.  In  the 
Sclavonic  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  (lxi.  2)  we  find:  “  In 
the  world  to  come  .  .  .  there  are  many  mansions  prepared  for 
men :  good  for  the  good;  evil  for  evil  ”  (cf.  Ethiopic  Enoch , 
xxxix.  4 :  “  The  mansions  of  the  holy,  and  the  resting-places  of 
the  righteous  ”).  Charles  dates  the  Sclavonic  Enoch  as 
between  r  and  50  a.d.  ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  was  known 
in  Palestine  during  our  Lord’s  ministry.  Nor  can  we  be  sure 
that  povat  was  the  Greek  behind  the  Sclavonic  word  which 
Charles  translates  “  mansions.”  If  it  were,  then  povat  meant 
“  mansions  ”  in  the  sense  of  “  abodes,”  not  of  “  stages,”  which 
are  only  halting-places. 
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fiotnj  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible  only  at  v.  23 
(where  it  must  mean  “  permanent  abode,”  not  a  mere  passing 
stage)  and  1  Macc.  7  s®  (where  again  the  idea  of  permanence 
is  involved).  In  Pausanias  (x.  41)  povij  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
stopping-place,  a  station  on  a  journey;  and  this  sense,  if  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  present  passage,  suggests  interesting  speculations. 

Thus  Origen  {de  Princip.  n.  xi.  6)  says  that  departed 
saints  first  live  in  some  place  “  on  the  earth,  which  Scripture 
calls  Paradise,”  where  they  receive  instruction.  If  worthy, 
they  quickly  ascend  to  a  place  in  the  air  and  reach  the  kingdom, 
through  mansions,  “  which  the  Greeks  call  spheres ,  but  Scrip¬ 
ture  heavens  ” ;  following  Jesus,  who  “passed  through  the 
heavens  ”  (Heb.  4“).  Origen  then  quotes  Jn.  14’-  *,  showing 
that  he  understood  poval,  as  stations  or  halting-places  on  the 
journey  to  God.  His  singular  interpretation  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted,  but  his  use  of  pnrj  is  to  be  noted. 

An  earlier  citation  of  Jn.  14s  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Irenaeus  {adv.  Hcer.  v.  xxxvi.  12)  from  the  “  Sayings 
of  the  Elders,”  which  is  probably  an  extract  from  Papias.1 
According  to  the  Elders,  some  good  men  will  be  counted 
worthy  of  a  Siarpifii ;  in  heaven;  others  will  enjoy  paradise; 
others  “  the  city,”  the  Saviour  being  seen  of  them  all.  This, 
the  Elders  say,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  distinction  between  the 
thirtyfold,  sixtyfold,  hundredfold  harvests  in  the  Parable  of  the 

Sower,  irai  Sta  TOVTO  cipr)Ktrat  t by  nvpiav,  *Ev  rots  rov  iraTjtws 

pun  poras  tlrai  xoAXas.  For  all  are  of  God,  who  gives  to 
each  his  appropriate  ounjow.  This  is  the  triclinium,  the 
couch  for  three,  on  which  shall  recline  those  who  are  called  to 
the  Marriage  Feast.  This,  the  Elders  said,  is  the  dispositio 
of  those  who  are  saved,  who  advance  by  steps  of  this  kind, 
through  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  through  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

The  first  part  of  this  implies  that  the  po vat  are  the  per¬ 
manent  abodes  of  the  blessed,  which  vary  in  glory;  but  the 
last  sentence  suggests,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  p<W  are 
stages,  and  that  a  saint  may  pass  from  one  to  another.  The 
general  patristic  interpretation  of  povai  is,  however,  “  abiding- 
places  ” ;  not  mansiones,  which  are  like  inns  on  a  journey,  but 
permanent  habitations. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  often  has  the  word  powj,  and  always 
with  allusion  to  Jn.  14®.  In  Strom,  vi.  14  he  refers  (as  Papias 
does)  to  the  tbirtyfold,  sixtyfold,  hundredfold  harvests,  which 
he  says  hint  at  (aii/£<r<ropai)  the  three  poval  where  the  saints 
dwell  according  to  their  respective  merits.  So,  again,  he 
says  {Strom,  iv.  6)  that  there  are  with  the  Lord  ral  piaSdi  *ol 

1  Cl.  Lightfoot,  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  194,  and  Biblical  Essays, 


naval  irX«W  Kurd  A vakaylav  puar.  Clement  taught  con¬ 
sistently  that  there  were  degrees  of  glory  in  the  heavenly  world. 
In  Strom,  vii.  r4  he  explains  that  the  “  other  sheep  not  of  this 
fold  ”  (Jn.  10“)  are  deemed  worthy  of  another  fold  and  another 
povij  in  proportion  to  their  faith.”  Once  more,  in  Strom,  v.  1, 
he  uses  pom)  for  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  as  distinct  from 
roVos,  which  is  the  locality  where  the  ponj  is  situated. 

These  citations  show  that  povoi  in  v.  2  (as  in  v.  23  and 
1  Macc.  7“)  must  mean  “  abodes  ”  or  permanent  dwelling- 
places,  not  merely  temporary  stations  on  a  journey.  The  idea 
conveyed  by  the  saying  “  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions  ”  is  that  of  a  hospitable  palace  with  many  chambers, 
rather  than  of  a  journey  with  many  stages. 

olua  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  otxos,  except  that 
olnia  is  the  larger  word,  embracing  the  precincts  of  the  house 
as  well  as  the  house  itself.  Cf.  8“,  2  Cor.  51 ;  and  see  on  2“. 
For  the  significance  of  the  full  phrase  “  My  Father,  cf. 
21*  517  and  vv.  20-23. 

In  heaven  there  are  “  many  mansions,”  i.e.  there  is  room 
for  aU  the  faithful,  although  it  is  not  said  that  they  shall  all  be 
housed  with  equal  dignity. 

.1  Si  pi  occurs  again  in  Jn.  at  v.  23  only  ;  and  then  after 
an  imperative.  It  seems  here  to  mean  “  if  it  were  not  so,  if 
the  preceding  statement  were  not  true.  Cf.  Abbott,  Dial.  2080. 

3n  before  vopevopai  is  omitted  in  the  rec.  text,  with 
C^NrA®  aefq.  Accordingly  the  A.V.  places  a  full  stop 
after  “  told  you,”  and  proceeds  with  “  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you,”  as  a  new  sentence.  But  on  must  be  retained  with 
«ABC*DLW,  bcjp  syrr.  and  cop.  vss.  How  to  translate  it 
is  not  obvious,  for  Jn  may  mean  either  because  or  that. 

(a)  The  R.V.  takes  on  as  equivalent  to  because,  with 
Meyer,  Westcott,  Godet,  Swete,  and  others.  “  If  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you,  for  (i.e.  because)  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.”  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  sequence  of  thought 
which  this  rendering  involves,  sc. :  if  there  was  not  plenty  of 
room  He  would  have  told  them  this  bad  news,  because  He  is 
going  to  prepare  a  place.  But  that  He  was  going  to  prepare 
a  place  for  them  could  not  be  a  reason  for  telling  them  that 
there  was  not  plenty  of  room.  This  translation,  when  analysed, 
is  hardly  intelligible. 

{b)  A  second  expedient  is  to  treat  si  Si  yd\,  itvov  Sr  Apr,  as 
parenthetical,  and  to  connect  directly  “In  my  Father’s  house 
are  many  mansions  ”  with  “  because  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.”  But  again  the  sequence  fails,  for  we  should  rather 
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expect,  “  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  because  in  my  Father’s 
house  are  many  mansions.” 

(c)  It  is  more  natural  to  take  on  after  «Tirov  &r  ipiv  as 
meaning  that-,  sc.,  it  is  what  the  grammarians  call  on  recilantis, 
introducing  the  actual  words  that  might  have  been  spoken. 
Syr.  sin  takes  it  thus:  “  I  should  have  said  that  I  go.”  Then 
we  render:  “  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.  If 
it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you  that  I  am  going  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.”  But  the  difficult)’  of  this  is  that  He  was  going 
to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  as  v.  3  implies.  Origen  took  the 
verse  thus,  assuming  that  iri  is  recitantis,  although  he  notices 
the  contradiction  with  v.  3.1 

(d)  The  remaining  alternative  is  to  take  «Iitot  Sv  ipiv  on 
ktX.  as  interrogative-.  “If  there  were  not  many  mansions, 
would  I  have  said  to  you  that  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ?  ” 
There  is  only  one  difficulty  about  this  rendering,  sc.  that 
hitherto  there  has  been  no  record  of  Jesus  having  told  His 
disciples  that  He  was  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  At 
13“  He  had  told  Peter  that  he  would  follow  Him  later,  and  no 
doubt  the  other  disciples  expected  that  this  promise  was  to  be 
fulfilled  in  their  case  also.  But  the  explicit  words  “I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you  ”  do  not  appear  before  this  verse. 
Jn.,  however,  more  than  once  records  references  made  by  Jesus 
to  former  sayings  of  His  which  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty 
(see  6“  10“  1 14®),  so  that  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty,  on 
this  head,  of  taking  the  sentence  interrogatively.  This  render¬ 
ing  is  adopted  by  Moffatt,  Strachan,  and  W.  Bauer* 

iropctfopat.  See  on  167  for  this  verb. 

lToi|id<rcu  riircy  ipiv.  This  was  one  of  the  purposes  of 
His  impending  departure.  He  was  the  wpASpopos  of  all  the 
faithful  (Heb.  6“).  Jn.  does  not  use  b-oipcgav  elsewhere,  but 
the  verb  is  used  Mk.  10“,  Mt.  20“,  of  the  highest  seats  in  the 
Messianic  kindgom  which  have  been  “  prepared  ”  by  God  for 
those  whom  He  has  chosen  (cf.  Heb.  n“).  In  the  present 
passage,  iroipattiv  does  not  carry  the  idea  of  predestination; 
it  is  only  “  to  make  ready,”  as  at  Mk.  t418,  Lk.  9°*. 

roiros  is  used  of  a  “place”  in  heaven,  Rev.  12s;  also  in 
Clem.  Rom.  5,  where  it  is  said  of  Peter  iTropcvdij  els  to v 
&4>etX6ptvov  Tojrof  ttJs  Sofijs.  In  the  Revelation  of  Peter, 
tot-os  is  similarly  used;  and  also  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  &  22. 

8.  Kol  tax  iropeuflS,  repeated  in  substance  from  167. 
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I j/opai  vpas  vpof  ipavrov,  "vo  Sir ov  tipi  hyi>  *al  iptts  ifTf.  4.  xal 
Sirou  cyio  Wyu  oKarc,  xtu  l-r/v  oSov  oiSart. 


■rfiror  Spur  is  the  order  of  words  in  kBDLN  ;  but  the  rec.  has 
vpiv  tAvov,  with  W®.  . 

•mtXiv  epxopoi.  The  present  tense  expresses  the  certainty  of 
the  future  return:  “lam  coming  back.”  This  is  an  explicit 
announcement  of  the  Parousia,  or  Second  Advent.  Not  as 
much  is  said  about  this  in  Jn.  as  in  the  Synoptists ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  integral  element  in  Johannine  doctrine,  more 
emphatic  in  the  First  Epistle  than  in  the  Gospel  (cf.  zzw-  23  and 
1  Jn.  a®).1 

Kill  TrapaXfy+oiiai  ktX.  Perhaps  irapaAa pPivav  has  here,  as 
at  ru,  the  meaning  of  receiving  with  welcome  (cf.  Cant.  8s) ; 
but  at  19"  it  is  equivalent  to  “  seize.”  For  this  meeting  of 
Master  and  disciples,  cf.  1  Thess.  4". 

Tra  Sirov  cljju  lyi  xal  ipeis  ijw.  Th*3  is,  in  a  sense,  true 
of  earthly  discipleship  (xa**),  but  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  more  per¬ 
fectly  hereafter  (17s4). 

4.  Sirov  iyl>  Sirayeu  olSar*  Tifv  oSov  IS  the  reading  of  S<BC  LW. 
But,  as  Field  has  pointed  out,  this  is  an  ungrammatical  con¬ 
struction.  ri;v  ohov  Sirov  ixayw  is  not  good  Greek,  if  it  means 
rijv  oSot  tjv  virctyo).  Furthermore,  the  comment  of  Thomas 
in  v.  5  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  goal  and  the  way, 
so  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  distinction  inherent 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  which  drew  it  forth  The  rec.  text  is 
3xou  iyit  flxrfyu  oiBoTt,  not  Trir  itir  oI8ot€.  This  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  AC’DNrA®  with  most  cursives,  and  by  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  O.L.  vss.  generaUy.  If  this  were  the  original 
reading,  we  can  see  how  easily  the  words  olSan  *«'  might  have 
dropped  out,  the  eye  being  caught  by  the  second  oSart. 
To  claim  that  the  uncials  «B  must  outweigh  the  evidence  of 


practically  all  the  ancient  versions,  especially  when  they  present 
an  ungrammatical  reading,  is  to  claim  too  much  for  them. 
Accordingly,  we  follow  the  textus  recepius  here. 

Sirou  tyli  Sirdyu  otSa-n.  Peter  had  already  shown  that  he, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  know  this,  for  he  asked  xov  ixdycie; 
(13**).  But  the  disciples  ought  to  have  known,  for  Jesus  had 
told  them  several  times.  He  was  going,  He  had  said,  xpos  tov 
rrtp^ayrd  pt  (j**  165),  or  xpos  tot  traripa  (l610-  ^),  Or  to  HU 
Father’s  house  (v.  2).  The  phrase  {m£yv>  irpos  tot  xarepa  had 
already  been  the  subject  of  perplexed  comment  by  the  disciples 
(16”).  They  had  not  understood  how  Jesus  was  to  “  go  to 
the  Father,”  but  that  thU  was  the  goal  of  the  journey,  of  which 
He  had  spoken  to  them  so  often  on  thU  last  night,  He  had 


1  See  Introd,,  p.  clviiif. 
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repeated  again  and  again.  And  so  He  said  now,  “  You  know 
wh ere  I  am  going.” 

no!  tJjv  offia-re.  This  too  they  should  have  understood. 
They  did  not  yet  know  that  for  Him  the  Way  to  the  Father 
was  the  Way  of  Death  (see  on  166),  for  even  yet  they  had 
not  realised  that  He  was  soon  about  to  die.  They  may  not 
have  understood  that  they,  too,  must  die  before  they  could 
inhabit  the  heavenly  mansions  where  He  was  to  prepare  a 
place  for  them  (v.  2).  It  is  not  clear  that  they  had  abandoned 
hopes  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  shortly  to  be  established  on 
earth,  in  which  high  stations  of  honour  should  be  theirs.  riW 
SSov  olSarc  did  not  mean  that  they  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  way  to  the  Father  was  through  death.  But 
they  ought  to  have  “  known  ”  that  the  way  to  the  Father’s 
house  was  in  fellowship  with  Jesus.  This,  in  some  measure, 
they  must  have  realised  at  the  end  of  their  training;  and  so  He 
reminds  them  that  they  “  know  the  way,”  sc.  they  know  that 
only  in  that  fellowship  with  Him  which  Jn.  calls  “  believing 
on  Him  ”  could  the  way  to  life  be  trodden. 

The  question  of  Thomas,  and  the  answer  to  it  (w.  5-7) 

6.  Thomas  now  intervenes.  Peter  was  the  first  to  interrupt 
the  great  discourse  by  asking,  “Whither  goest  thou?”  (see 
13“).  Thomas  presses  the  question,  and  urges  that  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  the  answer.  The  Eleven  had  been 
perplexed  when  this  “  going  ”  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  had  been 
mentioned  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  discourse  (i6u),  and  their 
perplexities  had  not  yet  been  removed.  We  have  already  had 
Thomas  appearing  as  spokesman  for  the  rest  (111*),  Peter 
perhaps  being  absent  on  that  occasion.  But  Peter  is  silent 
now,  although  present,  probably  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
rebuke  and  warning  which  he  had  just  received  (13®).  He 
would  hardly  venture  again  to  interrupt  Jesus  by  questions. 

For  Kifpte,  see  on  i88.  Thomas  declares  that  they  do  not 
know  where  Jesus  was  going,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  the  way.  Yet  one  may  know  the  way  with- 
out  knowing  exactly  the  goal  of  one's  journey;  and  is 
specially  true  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage. 

There  are  unimportant  variants.  tsAC*NrA®,  with  most 
^ave  after  dirayiis,  and  this  may  be  right;  but 
and  Syr.  sin.  omit  ««,  the  omission  being  char- 
acteristic  of  Jn.’s  paratactic  style.  Again,  for  vS*  oIS<m«  -rh, 
(BC*D  a  6  c),  the  rec.,  with  AC*LNWTA®,  has  iris 
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Swa/uda  Trjv  oBov  fiBivai ;  which  looks  like  an  explanatory  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  shorter  reading. 

.  «.  kC*L  om.  6  before  ’ln«Cs,  but  ins.  ABC’DNW®. 

See  on  i“. 

iyib  tipi.  On  this  majestic  construction,  see  Introd., 
pp.  cxvii-cxxi. 

iy<h  dp,  68<is.  This  is  the  central  thought  here,  the 
words  following,  sc.  *ai  ^  4\r|6«ia  nat  ij  being  not  directly 
involved  in  the  context,  but  added  to  complete  the  great 
declaration. 

To  walk  in  God’s  way  has  been  the  aspiration  of  pious  men 
of  every  race;  and  Israel  was  especially  warned  not  to  turn 
aside  from  the  63d?  which  God  had  commanded  (Deut.  5**'  88 
31s*;  cf.  Isa.  30s1 35s).  “  Teach  me  Thy  way  ”  is  the  Psalmist’s 

prayer  (Ps.  2711;  cf.  Ps.  25*  86u).  Philo,  after  his  manner, 
describes  the  “  royal  way  ”  (oSos)  as  philosophy,  and  he  says 
that  Scripture  calls  it  the  pijpa  and  Aoyot  of  God  (de  post. 
Caini,  30),  quoting  Deut.  1711.  More  apposite  here,  however, 
is  the  declaration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  way 
to  the  holy  place  was  not  made  plain  before  Christ  (Heb.  <f), 
who  dedicated  “  a  new  and  living  way  ”  through  the  veil  of 
His  flesh  (Heb.  io10).  This  is  the  doctrine  which  becomes 
explicit  (cf.  Eph.  218)  in  the  words  “  I  am  the  Way.”  In  the 
Acts  (9*  198)  the  Christian  profession  is  called  “  the  Way,” 
but  this  does  not  provide  a  true  parallel  to  the  present  verse. 
Again,  in  the  second-century  Acts  of  John  (§  95)  there  is  a 
Gnostic  hymn  ascribed  to  Christ  which  ends  with  oSos  tipi 
o-oi  npoo Bi-n),  “A  Way  am  I  to  thee,  a  wayfarer.”  This, 
however,  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  claim  involved  in  iy<b  tipi 
r)  oSo's.  The  uniqueness  of  Christ’s  claim  in  Jn.  is  that  He  is 
the  Way,  i.e.  the  only  Way,  to  God.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
Johannine  message,  which  admits  of  no  compromise  with  non- 
Christian  religions,  and  in  fact  takes  no  account  of  such.  See 
on  io8. 

For  AXii0«ia  in  Jn.,  see  on  i“.  Both  the  exclusiveness 
and  the  inclusiveness  (cf.  Col.  2*)  of  the  claim  ty<&  tipi  .  .  . 
4  dAijdtui  are  thoroughly  Johannine.  This  is  to  say  much  more 
than  to  admit,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  that  Jesus  taught  rijv  oSor 
tov  0toS  in  dAijfltiat  (Mk.  12“  Mt.  2218,  Lk.  20“). 

The  idea  of  Christ’s  teaching  as  true  does  not  strictly  come 
into  the  argument  or  exposition  here ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  juxtaposition  of  if)  Hit  and  rj  ak^Stia  is  due  to  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  O.T.  phraseology.  Cf.  “I  have  chosen  the  way  of 
truth  ”  (Ps.  1198*) ;  and  see  the  same  expression,  oSos  aXrfttlax, 
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at  Wisd.  5*,  Tob.  i*  (cf.  2  Pet.  a*).  More  striking  still  is, 
44  Teach  me  thy  Way,  O  Lord;  I  will  walk  in  thy  Truth  ” 
(Ps.  86“ ;  cf.  Ps.  26s),  where  the  44  Truth  ”  is  a  synonym  for 
the  “  Way.”  So,  again,  a  Psalmist  says  that  the  oSm  of  the 
Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  (Ps.  251*).  Perhaps  the  close 
association  in  O.T.  phraseology  between  17  4&S*  and  17  <Uij0«a 
may  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  word  i\ij$eia  at  this 

■cal  \  I«rj.  This  is  included  in  another  of  the  great  Simili¬ 
tudes,  hyt o  tipt  ij  AvutrTtLiTts  rdi  17  £t mq  (1  Is5).  fawj  is  one  of 
the  keywords  of  the  Fourth  Gospel :  “in  Him  was  life  "  is  the 
explicit  pronouncement  of  the  Prologue  (i4),  and  that  men  might 
have  44  life  in  His  Name  ”  was  the  puipose  of  the  composition 
of  the  book  (2031).  Cf.  Col.  3*.  The  declaration  44 1  am  the 
Life  ”  could  not  be  out  of  place  at  any  point  of  the  Gospel 
(cf.  v.  19);  but  nevertheless  it  does  not  help  the  exposition  at 
this  point,  where  the  thought  is  specially  of  Christ  as  the  Way. 

Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  O.T.  phrase  “  the  way 
(or  4  ways  ’)  of  life  ”  (Prov.  6“  10”  15”):  cf.  iywSpurds  pot 
0808s  (mj s  (Ps.  1 6“).  In  Mt.  7“  the  way  that  leads  to  life  is 
described  as  straitened  ;  and  in  Heb.  10“  we  hear  of  the 
44  living  way  ”  (oS8s  ££kra)  which  Jesus  dedicated.  The 
thought  of  Jesus  as  the  Way  would  naturally  be  associated  with 
the  thought  of  Him  as  the  Life.  Cf.  also  Heb.  7“. 

Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hehri)  suggests  that  the  idiom  here  is 
Hebrew,  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life  meaning  the 
True  and  Living  Way.  (He  compares  Jer.  29“,  where  the 
Hebrew  “  a  latter  end  and  hope  ”  means  “  a  hoped-for  latter 
end.”)  This  at  any  rate  brings  out  the  point,  that  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  Way ,  as  the  concluding  words,  44  No  one  comes  to 
the  Father  but  through  me,”  show.  To  claim  to  be  not  only 
a  way  to  God,  but  the  only  Way,  is  in  effect  to  claim  to  be  the 
Truth  and  the  Life. 

There  is  a  curious  Christian  interpolation  in  the  Vulgate 
text  of  Ecclus.  24“,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  this  Similitude. 
Wisdom  says  of  herself,  44  In  me  gratia  omnis  uiae  et  ueritatis, 
in  me  omnis  spes  uitae  et  uirtutis,”  where  the  triple  alliteration. 
Via,  Veritas,  Vita,  is  reinforced  by  a  fourth  word,  Virtue. 

7.  The  verb  contains  a  rebuke.  The  disciples  ought  to 
have  known  what  was  meant  by  going  to  44  the  Father.”  That 
they  did  not  know  the  Father  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  yet  leamt  to  know  the  Son. 

cl  iyvuKtrri  pc,  Kai  irarlpa  pm  &v  [fScirc.  Jesus  had 
said  the  same  thing  to  His  Jewish  critics  (8“),  in  identical 
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pt,  KOI  tov  lloTepa  pov  Sv  jfSctTC.  air'  aprt  yivitoKtTt  atnov  cat 
coipavaTC  avroy. 

language,  except  that  in  the  former  passage  we  have  «’  tp't 
yikiTt  instead  of  ci  cywoKswt  pt.  But  we  cannot  distinguish 
olSa  from  yivicriM  in  passages  like  this  (see  on  1“  for  the 
usage  of  these  verbs). 

For  (ABCD2LN@)  and  tfSci™  (BC*L),  kD* 

have  ryvihKan  and  yvaaeo-St,  which  would  turn  the  rebuke 
into  a  promise.  Syr.  sin.  gives,  “  If  me  ye  have  not  known, 
my  Father  also  will  ye  know  ?  ”  For  jj&itc  the  rec.  sub¬ 
stitutes  iyrtoKttTt  (AC3D2NrA0),  so  that  the  same  verb  may 
appear  in  both  clauses. 

dV  Spri  kt\.  So  BC*L,  omitting  the  prefatory  «<xi :  this 
would  be  consonant  with  Jn.’s  paratactic  style.  But  ins. 
«AC*DNrA@,  a  strong  combination.  If  nai  is  retained,  it 
stands  for  koltoi,  in  accordance  with  a  Johannine  idiom  (see 
on  311).  In  any  case,  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  rebuke  in 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  and  the  assurance  in  the  second  part. 

dir’  dpTi  yu'u:rK«  rr  auTdc  ktX.,  “  from  now  (see  on  I31’ 
for  dir’  aprt)  you  are  beginning  to  know  Him.”  This  is  the 
foroe  of  the  present  tense  yirtotnctre,  which  tt  tries  to  emphasise 
by  reading  yvimarBe.  The  moment  marked  by  dir  ipri  is 
the  moment  of  the  Passion;  cf.  ™  «8of<£<rdij  0  vice  rol  dvfpuirov 
(13“),  and  see  on  16s.  The  Revelation  of  the  Father  was  not 
complete  until  Jesus  had  removed  His  visible  presence.  Only 
after  that  did  His  disciples  begin  to  understand  how  much  He 
had  revealed  of  God’s  nature  and  purpose  (cf.  17*).  In  the 
next  generation,  Jn.  could  say  of  his  younger  fellow-disciples 
tyvuKaTt  tov  irarcpa  (1  Jn.  2“).  But  during  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Jesus  that  claim  could  not  have  been  made.  (“  No 
one  knoweth  (yw«<rK«)  who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him  ”  (Lk.  1022;  cf. 
Mt.  11 ”,  who  substitutes  irriyivtio-iMt,  signifying  complete 
knowledge,  for  the  simple  yirwrntt). 

tea!  dupdxaT*  atnhr.  BC*  omit  airriv  (perhaps  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  phrase),  but  ins.  kAC*DLNW®.  The 
verb  opdi'  in  the  pres,  and  pft.  tenses  (see  on  3“ ;  and  cf.  1s1)  is 
generally,  but  not  always,  used  in  Jn.  of  seeing  with  the  eyes 
of  the  body.  6t6r  o88«e  ImpaKev  irioirorr  (l“;  cf.  S*7)  is  a  general 
principle  of  Judaism:  the  only  One  of  whom  it  could  be  said 
itZpaxtv  rov  waripoi  is  Jesus  (6W),  and  in  that  case  the  reference 
is  to  spiritual  vision.  But  at  v.  9  we  have  6  iiiipaxms  Ipl 
impartv  tov  war fpa,  which  is  parallel  to  o  Otwpav  iph  6t<opii  toy 
viptfiavrd  pt  (i2«,  where  see  note).  In  neither  case  can  the 
verb  for  44  seeing  ”  be  taken  as  representing  physical  vision. 
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for  many  of  the  opponents  of  Jesus  who  “  saw  ”  Him  in  the 
flesh  did  not  thereby  “see  the  Father.”  Accordingly  BvapSiy 
at  ii*  and  Itupontv  in  v.  9  must  imply  spiritual  insight  in 
some  degree.  Those  who  saw  in  the  Works  and  Life  of  Christ 
something  of  His  purpose  and  personality,  thereby  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  God  who  sent  Him.  Those  who 
“  saw  and  hated  ”  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  justly 
said  to  have  “seen  and  hated”  God  the  Father  (15");  the 
false  impression  which  they  acquired  of  Jesus,  issuing  in  an 
equally  false  impression  of  God.  Thus  the  strange  statement, 
as  it  must  have  seemed,  “  You  are  beginning  to  know  Him, 
and  (indeed)  have  seen  Him,”  must  mean  that  while  the  disciples 
would  begin  henceforth  consciously  to  appropriate  the  new 
revelation  of  God  as  He  is,  they  had  already  (although  uncon¬ 
sciously)  “  seen  ”  the  reflection  of  His  mind  and  purpose  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  with  whom  they  had  long  been  in  close  intimacy. 

Abbott  {Diat.  2760-2764)  suggests  as  possible  another  ren¬ 
dering  (apparently  favoured  by  Nonnus)  of  <ot  i/m  yninm 
avrdv  Kid  itapajtare  aurov,  which  takes  y«wKjT«  as  an  im¬ 
perative,  “  From  henceforth  begin  to  know  Him,  and  (then) 
you  have  seen  Him.”  But  this  makes  ewpdnaTt  airov  even 
more  difficult  than  it  is  when  we  take  yuwKo-e  as  indicative, 
for  with  this  rendering  there  can  be  no  reference  to  “  seeing  ” 
God  in  Jesus,  visible  in  the  flesh. 

Philip  asks  to  he  shown  the  Father.  The  coinherence  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  explained  {w.  8-14) 

8.  aura  4iW*os  ktX.  For  Philip,  see  on  1®.  This 
is  the  third  interruption  of  the  discourse  by  a  disciple.  Their 
intimacy  with  Jesus  was  such  that  they  ventured,  even  at  this 
solemn  hour  and  while  He  was  bidding  them  farewell,  to  ask 
questions  at  any  point  where  they  did  not  understand  Him; 
always  addressing  Him  with  the  Kvp«  of  respect  (13**  14®-  “). 
Philip  goes  beyond  a  mere  question.  His  remark  is  rather 
an  argumentative  challenge:  “  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  is 
enough  for  us.” 

d/wtdv  has  occurred  before  at  (P ;  Moulton-Milligan  illus¬ 
trate  (s.v.)  the  impersonal  use  of  the  verb,  as  here,  from  the 
papyri. 

ripiv  rdr  mrrapa.  Probably  Philip  wished  for  a  the- 
ophany,  such  as  that  which  Ex.  33uf-  tells  was  granted  to 
Moses  when  he  prayed  “  Show  me  Thy  glory.”  Judas  the  son 
of  James  had  similar  desires  and  perplexities  (see  v.  22). 
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apKti  Tjfuy.  9.  X«y«  avrw  a  TiproJs  ToitqCtov  xpovov  ft tff  b/uhv  tifii 
kill  ovk  jfyvcuKas  /at,  Qthfjn re;  o  itopa.KuiS  l/ic  tuipuKtv  tot  IlaTcpa. 
7TMS  <r»  X«yeis  A«i£ov  rjfiiv  tov  IlaTcpa;  10.  oi  irumven  Sri  eyii  Iv 
rip  Harp!  xat  0  Haryp  cv  c/xih  ctrrtv;  t a  pr/para  S  lyut  Aeyw  vpiv 

9.  tooootot  xP^av'  So  ABNrA®,  but  «DLW  have  the 
dative  tocobtoi  xphvu. 

There  is  something  of  pathos  in  the  reproach,  “  Have 
I  been  so  long  with  you  all  (jicff  Iplov),  and  hast  thou  not  learnt 
to  know  me,  Philip  ?  ”  the  personal  name  (cf.  201®  21“)  suggest¬ 
ing  affectionate  regard.  The  sheep  know  (yiviuoxoBiru-)  their 
shepherd  (io1*),  and  Philip  ought  to  have  “  known  ”  Jesus  by 
this  time.  But  to  fail  to  see  God  in  Jesus  was  to  fail  to  know 
Jesus. 

&  tupirc&s  tpi  WpoKtv  tJv  -rniTtpa.  See  on  v.  7  above ;  and 
cf.  Col.  1“  Heb.  i*. 

After  iraWpa,  the  rec.  ins.  *«'  with  ADLNPA®,  but 
om.  MB. 

nun  ad  My«is  ktX.,  “  how  is  that  you  say,  etc.,”  or!  being 
emphatic,  “you  who  have  followed  me  from  the  beginning  " 

10.  oi  wiaTeueis  ktX.  This  was  to  expect  a  greater  faith 
than  He  asked  of  the  blind  man  (9“),  or  even  of  Martha  (n27). 
Jesus  expected  of  the  Eleven,  who  had  enjoyed  a  longer  and 
more  intimate  association  with  Him  than  others,  that  they 
should  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  deeper  secrets  of  His 
being.  The  “  evolution  ”  of  faith  is  always  towards  a  larger 
faith. 

Sri  iyu  tw  iraTpi  ktX.  Here  is  the  mystery  of  that  one¬ 
ness  with  the  Father  which  is  always  prominent  in  Jn.  Jesus 
had  held  this  Divine  coinherence  up  to  the  Jews  as  a  belief 
which  they  might  ultimately  recognise  as  true  (io38),  but  He 
did  not  reproach  them  for  not  having  reached  it  yet.  Philip 
was  in  a  different  position,  and  ought  to  have  learnt  something 
of  it  before  now.  The  two  lines  of  testimony  to  which  Jesus 
appeals  in  support  of  His  claim  to  reciprocal  communion  with 
the  Father,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  His  words  and  His  works. 
See  on  10®,  where  the  argument  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  w.  10,  11,  and  expressed  in  the  same  terms. 

t4  fS^juvra.  See  on  3“  for  the  “  words  ”  of  Jesus  as 

t4  W|ioto  8  tyii  \iyu>  Spiv.  The  rec.,  with  nATA®,  has 
XnX.ii  from  the  next  clause,  but  B*LN  have  Xryw  (which 
has  been  omitted  in  B*  through  misreading  iyai  Xryu).  X«y id 
is  often  used  in  Jn.  interchangeably  with  XoXw,  as  here.  See 

on3u. 
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Air  ifiavrov  oi  XaXSr  o  Si  Ha Trip  o  Iv  ipoi  fievw  void  ri  ipy a  avrov. 
1 1.  irumvtri  pan  Sti  «yi>  «v  ry  Ilarpl  xai  o  Ilarijp  hi  ipm‘  ti  it 
/iij,  Sia  ra  ipya  avro  morcvni  poi.  12.  afiijv  a  pip  \iyu>  ifiiv, 
0  marcttov  tU  if ti  to  cpya  &  iyii  it oui  nixtu >ot  ironqvti,  uni  pciZoya 

dir’  i)uuiTou  oi  XaXu.  This  He  had  said  several  times.  See 
the  references  given  in  the  note  on  y17. 

6  Si  it ottjp  &  iir  i|io'i  ji Avar.  The  second  o  is  omitted  in  BL, 
but  is  preserved  in  kADNW®. 

■mutt  tA  ipya  adrou.  So  t«BD ;  but  the  rec.,  with  ArA®, 
has  avrov  irom  to.  Ipya,  a  correction  due  to  the  tendency  to 
describe  the  miracles  as  Christ’s  rather  than  as  the  Father’s. 
But  to  distinguish  thus  is  contrary  to  Johannine  teaching. 
See  especially  on  5“  The  Ipya  of  Jesus  are  also  the  ipya  of 
God  the  Father. 

In  this  verse  the  words  of  Jesus  are  treated  as  among  his 
works.  Both  are,  as  it  were,  the  kakia  of  the  Father.  But 
they  may  be  considered  separately.  His  words  appealing  more 
directly  to  the  conscience  and  spiritual  insight  of  His  hearers. 
His  works  appealing  rather  to  their  intellect,  as  indicative  of 
His  superhuman  personality. 

11.  martini  |iol.  The  plural  shows  that  Jesus  now 
addresses  Himself  not  to  Philip  individually,  but  to  the  disciples 
collectively,  whose  spokesman  for  the  moment  Philip  was. 
“  Believe  me,”  sc.  believe  my  words  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me  (repeated  in  identical  terms 
from  v.  10).  He  does  not  say  “  Believe  in  me  ”  here.  He 
merely  appeals  (as  at  f  10s®)  to  the  testimony  of  His  own 
sayings,  as  worthy  of  credit  (cf.  4”). 

<1  81  (it(,  81A  T(i  ipya  out4  mariutTl  jjioi.  This  is  the 
appeal  to  His  miraculous  works  (cf.  3s  5s*  1037)  in  support  of 
His  great  claim  of  unity  with  the  Father.  The  faith  which  is 
generated  by  an  appeal  like  this  is  not  the  highest  type  of  faith, 
but  it  is  not  despised  by  Jesus.  Better  to  believe  because  of 
miracles  than  not  to  believe  at  all.  See  on  6s*  10® ;  and  cf. 

The  concluding  poi  is  omitted  after  irurrtvm  by  kDLW, 
but  ins.  AB  ].'&(■). 

13.  Ajifjr  XAyo>  ip,  the  customary  prelude  to  a  solemn 
and  unexpected  saying.  See  on  i“. 

He  had  appealed  to  His  ipya.  He  now  assures  His  hearers 
that  the  Christian  believer  shall  be  endued  with  power  to  do 
the  like  or  even  greater  things,  and  in  particular  that  he  shall 
have  the  secret  of  efficacious  prayer  (w.  13, 14). 

6  martuuv  <le  ip.i.  This  He  had  bidden  them  all  to  do 
(v.  i),  and  He  returns  to  the  phrase,  which  involves  more  than 


Toimor  Troi-rjCtL,  on  iyw  irpos  rov  Harlpa  or opcvopai"  13.  uni  o  n  4v 

martini  pm  of  v.  n  (see  on  i11).  But,  as  Bengel  says,  “  qui 
Christo  de  se  loquenti  credit,  in  Christum  credit.” 

t4  Ipya  &  iytt  ttouj  k&kcIko?  ttoi^ctco.  He  had  already 
given  such  power  to  the  Twelve  (Mk.  67,  la),  and  in  [Mk.]  1617 
it  is  recorded  that  He  renewed  this  assurance  after  His 
Resurrection. 

koI  ptflora  tovtmv,  “  greater  things,”  not  necessarily 
more  extraordinary  “miracles,"  to  the  eye  of  the  unspiritual 
observer.  These  works  of  wonder,  healing  the  blind  and  the 
sick,  etc.,  were  not  reckoned  by  Jesus  among  His  own  “greater  ” 
works  (see  on  s10).  The  “  greater  things  ”  which  the  apostles 
were  to  achieve,  were  the  far-reaching  spiritual  effects  which 
their  preaching  was  to  bring  about.  The  teaching  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  was  confined  to  one  country,  and  while  He  was 
in  the  flesh  His  adherents  were  few.  But  His  Church  made 
conquest  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Sti  iyi  irpis  tAk  iraWpa  iropeiiopai.  His  departure  from 
their  visible  presence  increased  the  apostles’  spiritual  power 
(see  on  r67  above).  As  He  goes  on  to  explain  (w.  13,  T4), 
their  spiritual  effectiveness  in  prayer  will  be  increased  beyond 
all  limits  hitherto  presupposed,  for  their  prayers  will  be  offered 
“in  His  Name.” 

For  Typos  tSk  iraTipa  iropeiiopat,  cf.  v.  28 ;  and  see  on  16s®. 

IS.  Kal  8  ti  Hr  tuTijcrriTf  ktX.  “  And  ”  (further,  in  addition 
to  the  promise  of  v.  12,  and  following  from  it)  “  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  Name,  I  will  do  it.”  See  on  15“  for  this  great 
promise,  here  repeated  for  the  fifth  time 

It  is  not  said  here  to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed,  but  we 
should  probably  understand  tov  irarepa  as  at  15“  i6*».  Jesus 
is  the  Way  (v.  6),  and  while  prayers  axe  naturally  addressed 
to  the  Father,  they  axe  addressed  through  Jesus,  “  in  the  Name 
of  ”  Jesus. 

There  is,  however,  an  advance  here  on  the  teaching  of 
IS14  16“.  In  the  former  passages  it  is  the  Father  who  answers 
prayer,  who  gives  what  Idle  faithful  petitioner  asks;  but  here 
and  at  v.  14  it  is  the  Son  who  is  to  grant  the  boon,  wonjau  being 
twice  repeated.  For,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  presented  in 
Jn.,  what  the  Father  does,  the  Son  does  (cf.  iom).  Swete’s 
paraphrase  is  thoroughly  Johannine.  “  We  pray  to  the  Father 
m  Christ’s  Name;  we  receive  the  answer  from  the  Father. 
Yet  we  receive  it  through  the  Son  and  by  the  action  of  the 
Son."  The  difference  between  8<Zoei,  “  He  will  give,”  of  i6as, 
and  “  I  will  do,”  of  1413  is  the  difference  between  the 

Jewish  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  prayer. 
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alTrjoryre  A>  r<3  Iwbfuai  pov,  tovto  ironjov),  La  8o£<urtfg  o  Harijp  ir 
Ttf  Yli  14.  toy  Tt  airqtrqT*  cv  01 'opart  pov,  ryi  woujow. 

.  La  8o£acr0rj  4  Ttai^p  L  tu  utu.  This  is  only  verbally 
similar  to  1331,  where  see  note.  All  that  is  done  by  Christ  in 
His  heavenly  ministry  is  a  “  glorification  ”  of  the  Father,  a 
revelation  to  men  of  His  power  and  compassion.  This  is  the 
final  cause  of  Christ’s  work. 

For  the  absolute  use  of  vios  in  Jn.,  see  on  3“ 

14.  This  verse  is  wholly  omitted  in  two  minor  uncials,  as 
well  as  in  1,  22,  b,ful,  the  Sinai  Syriac,  and  Nonnus— a  strong 
and  unusual  combination.  The  omission  may  be  due  to 
homoioteleuton,  v.  14  being  repeated  from  v.  13.  ABL  and 
fam.  13,  indeed,  repeat  tovto  wot^a-m  from  v.  13,  but  ttDW©  in 
v.  14  replace  toSto  by  iyw.  So  ADL  follow  v.  13  in  reading 
alryinj™  tv  ktX,  but  JtBWrA®  have  ainjorp-i  fit  iv  ktX. 

If  the  verse  is  to  be  retained,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  repetition 
in  slightly  different  terms  of  what  has  been  said  already :  a 
construction  which  is  quite  in  the  style  of  Jn.1  iyot  clearly 
lays  special  emphasis  on  Jesus  being  Himself  the  answerer  of 
the  prayer:  “ /will  see  that  it  is  done.” 

But  the  insertion  of  put  after  ainjo-vre,  which  the  best 
MSS  support,  involves  the  harsh  and  unexampled  phrase,  “  If 
ye  shall  ask  me  in  my  Name.”  No  doubt,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  man  who  is  in  Christ  alone  can  offer  petitions  to  Christ 
which  are  certain  of  acceptance.  He  whose  will  is  in  harmony 
with  Christ’s  will,  and  who  therefore  can  truly  pray  “in  His 
Name,”  may  be  assured  that  Christ  will  perform  what  he  asks. 
Yet  the  expression  “  ask  me  in  my  Name  ”  is  awkward,  and 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  the  other  passages  in  these  discourses 
in  which  prayers  in  the  Name  of  Christ  are  recommended 
explicitly  mentioning  the  Father  as  Him  to  whom  these  prayers 
should  be  addressed  (cf.  15“  i6M-  M).  The  Johannine  teaching 
would  not  indeed  stumble  at  the  addressing  of  prayer  to  Christ. 
He  who  prays  to  the  Father,  prays  to  the  Son,  so  intimate  is 
their  ineffable  union  (cf.  to*);  but,  nevertheless,  no  explicit 
mention  of  prayer  to  the  Son  is  found  elsewhere  in  Jn.,  unless  16“ 
(where  see  note)  is  an  exception. 

We  conclude  that  fit  must  be  rejected  here,*  despite  its 
strong  MS.  support;  and  we  read  lav  ti  virricrqTt  iv  rii 
4v4pari  |xou,  iyii  iroitjvw,  the  thought  being  carried  on  from 
the  previous  verse,  a  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  iya. 

1  See  on  3lf«  *  Blass  omits  (jx. 


XIV.  16-17.] 


ANOTHER  PARACLETE 


S4S 


15.  TAv  iyanati  fu,  rat  frroXis  ras  tpht  T7jp?jcr«Tl.  16.  mya 
iptorrjva  rov  II at t pa  >riu  aXAov  HapanXyrov  &iy«i  vpiv  Iva  §  ptff 
vpJuv  tit  Toy  aitova,  17.  to  Hvtvpji  rijs  aXyQtta s,  8  4  koit/ios  06 


Love  issuing  in  obedience  will  be  followed  by  the  gift  of  the 
Paraclete,  revealing  the  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(yv.  15-ao) 

16.  I4t-  dyairaW  pc,  t4»  IvroXis  vis  Ijils  (so  «BL, 

which  is  to  be  preferred  to  ryp^frarc  of  AD®  and  the  rec. 
text),  “  if  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  my  commandments,” 
as  it  is  said  again  (v.  23),  iar  rus  4yair£  pt,  tov  Xoyov  pov  Tr;pij<m. 
Love  issues  in  obedience.  The  converse,  “  he  who  keeps  my 
commandments  loves  me,”  is  found  at  v.  2r  (the  love  then 
fulfilling  itself  in  knowledge,  1  Jn.  2s).  For  the  verb  ayawav, 
as  used  in  Jn.  of  the  love  of  His  disciples  for  Jesus,  see 


The  phrase  t> jptiv  v As  cvToXas  is  thoroughly  Johannine 
(cf.  1510,  1  Jn.  2a- 1  3m-m  5s*  *).  It  is  the  phrase  used  for 
“  keeping  ”  the  Ten  Commandments  (cf.  Mt.  19“,  1  Cor.  718); 
and  that  the  precept  “  keep  my  commandments  ”  should  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  is  significant  of  His  claim  to  be 
equal  with  God  (cf.  13“). 

In  Jn,  T Tfptw  ra?  IvroAos  pov  is  used  interchangeably  with 
Ttfpiiv  tov  Xoyov  pmi  (8111  14s3-  “  IS**,  I  Jn.  26). 

16.  K&y&i  tpmii<To  t4v  imrlpa.  See  on  11“  i6a-  26  on 
iponav  as  the  verb  used  of  the  prayers  of  Jesus  Himself;  cf.  179. 

Kal  SXXov  irn(ii£KXr|Tok  ialv.  The  Sinai  Syriac  renders 

“  He  will  give  you  Another,  the  Paraclete  ”;  but  the  more 
natural  rendering  is  “  He  will  give  you  another  Paraclete,” 
sc.  another  besides  myself.  Jesus  does  not  directly  call 
Himself  a  “  Paraclete,”  nor  is  the  term  applied  to  Him  any¬ 
where  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  1  Jn.  21) ;  but  He  has  just  spoken  of 
Himself  (w.  13, 14)  as  discharging  in  the  future  the  functions  of 
a  vapaKXijTos,  or  a  Helper  and  Friend  at  the  court  of  heaven, 
in  that  it  is  He  who  will  cause  to  be  fulfilled  the  prayers  which 
are  addressed  to  the  Father.  For  TrapaKXyro?  see  on  is86. 

tm  ipMV.  The  rec.  text  (with  ADrA®)  has  pay)  for 
g  (perhaps  from  v.  17). 

els  t4v  atura.  Jesus  had  been  with  them  as  Helper  and 
Friend  on  earth  only  for  a  short  time,  but  the  1  *  other  Paraclete  ” 
would  be  in  fellowship  with  them  “  for  ever,”  i.e.  until  the 
end  of  the  present  dispensation  (cf.  Mt.  2880).  See  on  414  for 
tk  tov  aiStvat,  which  is  generally  used  as  including  eternity. 

17.  For  t4  w.  rijs  &Xr)0€ias,  see  on  15”. 

With  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  “  world  ”  and 
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Svrarai  Aa/Scw,  Sri  ov  Sernpet  airro  oi85  yanSma'  ipeU  yivmrKvrt 
air 6,  oti  xa p  vp-tv  pcVct  mu  iv  vpiv  it rrCv.  l8.  oix  atfrijtrm 
upas  Sptjmv oos,  ijoxopai  irpos  upas.  19.  in  putpav  *a 1  o  soo-pcs 

the  “  disciples  ”  in  regard  to  their  faculty  of  spiritual  per¬ 
ception,  cf.  1  Cor.  214. 

t  t  Kitrpas  »u  SuWtoi  Xapttk.  It  could  not  have  been  said 
to  the  “  world,”  Xa/8<Te  m-evpa  Syrov  (ao4a).  That  gift  could 
be  received  only  by  spiritually  minded  men. 

3ti  OU  Scupel  o«tA.  $eaptlr  (see  on  2*»)  is  generally  used 
in  Jn.  of  bodily  vision,  but  sometimes  (as  at  640  12“)  of  mental 
and  spiritual  appreciation.  The  analogy  of  v.  19  would  suggest 
that  bodily  vision  is  intended  here,  as  there.  The  only  kind  of 
vision  that  the  “world”  has  is  physical,  and  with  this  the 
Spirit  cannot  be  perceived.  Observe  that  it  is  not  said  that  the 
disciples  could  thus  (Suopovoi)  behold  the  Spirit. 

oo8<  ytrArwo.  So  it  is  said  in  the  Prologue  (i1*), 
0  Kotrpot  avrov  oin  lyva.  The  world  did  not  recognise  Jesus  as 
the  Word:  nor  does  it  recognise  the  Spirit. 

yiwiwre  afrri.  Disdples  are  not  “of  the  world  ” 
(15“):  they  can,  and  will,  recognise  the  workings  of  the  Spirit, 
as  they  have  in  some  measure  recognised  Christ  for  what  He 
was  (cf.  v.  9). 

oti  Trap’  Opiv  pivti,  “  because  He  abides  with  you,”  cal  iv 
ipXr  iortv,  “  and  is  in  you,”  the  present  tenses  being  used 
proleptically  of  the  future.  The  rec.  has  Jurat  (with  t<ADaL@), 
which  is  a  correction  of  the  better  reading  early  (BD*W). 

First  it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  abides  per*  vpwv,  then 
wap”  iplv,  and  finally  iv  ipXv,  the  last  phrase  signifying  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual  disciple  (Rom.  8®, 
1  Jn.  227,  2  Jn.*),  while  the  other  phrases  (the  former  of  which 
occurs  also  in  2  Jn.*)  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  disciples  collectively,  that  is,  with  the  Church 
(cf.  (  icoivwvta  rov  dyiov  arvcvpaTos  per  a  xavrtov  vpiuv,  2  Cor.  1314). 

18.  ofiit  Spas  Ap^avoiis.  optfxivo s  occurs  in  the  N.T. 

again  only  at  Jas.  r*7,  and  there  in  its  primary  meaning  of 
“  fatherless.”  It  has  been  thought  that  this  is  the  idea  here 
also;  at  13“  Jesus  addressed  his  disciples  as  rtKvia,  which 
suggests  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children.  But,  although 
ip4 javos,  both  in  the  LXX  and  in  classical  literature,  generally 
means  “  fatherless  ”  in  the  most  literal  sense,  it  may  be  used 
of  bereavement  of  any  kind.  6p4>ar<S  u-v  rjtrBa  /So rt6m  (Ps.  1014) 
appears  in  Coverdale’s  Psalter  as  “Thou  art  the  helper  of  the 
friendless,"  which  brings  out  the  sense  well.  Milligan  (  Voeab. 
s.v.)  quotes  a  modem  Greek  song  where  friendless  must  be  the 
meaning ;  and  also  Epictetus,  hi.  xxiv,  14  for  this  more  general 
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sense.  The  rendering  “  comfortless”  of  the  A.V.  cannot  be 
defended. 

“  I  will  not  leave  you  friendless  ”  means,  then,  I  will 
not  leave  you  without  a  Helper  and  Friend  (a  iropaicAyros), 
such  as  I  have  been.” 

fpxopai  Tipis  upas,  “  I  am  coming  to  you,”  not ,  as  m  v.  3, 
in  the  Parousia,  but  after  His  Resurrection,  when  the  Spirit 
will  be  imparted  (20*^).  See  on  i6m  for  the  Day  of  the  Spirit’s 
Advent. 

19.  fn  piKpov  (see  on  16“)  sol  A  cAtr/tos  p*  ovcfTt  flrapei, 
“  the  world  perceiveth  me  no  longer,”  QempCtv  (see  on  2*®)  being 
used  here  of  any  kind  of  vision,  for  Jesus  will  have  been  removed 
from  the  world’s  sight  after  His  Passion. 

Apcie  8J  flcupriW  pc.  “  but  you  perceive  me,”  sc.  with  the 
spiritual  perception  which  the  disciples  were  to  have  of  the 
Risen  Lord.  Jesus  had  indeed  told  them  at  an  earlier  point 
in  this  last  discourse  that,  like  the  world,  they  would  see  Him 
no  longer  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  after  His  Passion:  obitiri 
Oetapeire  pc  (i6t0).  The  assurance  of  the  present  verse  is 
in  verbal,  although  not  real,  contradiction  with  the  former 
warning.  He  had  led  them  on  step  by  step,  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  them  understand  that  it  was  better  for  them  that  He 
should  be  removed  from  their  bodily  eyes  (167),  and  that  He 
would  be  present  with  them  spiritually.  And,  at  last,  He 
assures  them— so  intimate  and  vital  will  His  presence  be— 
"you  shall  perceive  me”  vpe«  Btmpeiri  pc,  the  present  tense 
being  used  proleptically  to  mark  the  certainty  of  the  future. 

geapeiv  is  the  verb  used  of  Mary’s  “  seeing  ”  the  Risen 
Lord  (2011),  as  it  is  used  here  of  the  disciples’  “  seeing  ”  Him 
after  His  Passion,  while  such  “  seeing  ”  would  be  impossible 
for  the  unbelieving  world. 

A  comparison  of  1410  with  1610  goes  far  to  show  that  16 
must  be  regarded  as  an  earlier  utterance  than  14“.  See 
Introd.,  p.  xxi. 

3n  Jyi.  Jfi  cal  fipcis  M<tctc.  So  BL,  but  nADFA®  have 
CijtrtaOe.  This  had  been  said  before  (6s7,  where  see  note),  and 
the  thought  is  present  also  in  Paul  (Rom.  510,  1  Cor.  15s1,  a*, 
Gal.  2“,  Eph.  26;  cf.  Rev.  204).  But  the  words  “because  I 
live,  you  also  shall  live,”  have  here  a  direct  connexion  with  the 
context.  Jesus  has  just  assured  the  disciples  that  they  shall 
“see”  Him  in  His  Risen  Life.  But  this  would  only  be 
possible — for  ordinary  physical  vision  is  not  in  question — for 
those  who  are  in  spiritual  sympathy  with  Him,  who  are  “  in 
Him  ”  and  in  whom  He  abides  (v.  20),  who  share  His  Life,. 
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fr)<r<T«.  20.  iv  tKfivy  rfl  riiUpif  yvuujtaSt  vptU  on  tybt  tv  ri 

□ax pc  pov  leal  bpeti  iv  ipol  xdyii  o'  bpiv.  21.  b  tot  IvtoAot 
pov  KaX  -njpStv  auras,  occurs  ttrrtv  b  ayairibv  pt’  o  Si  iyawSm  pt 

And  so  He  adds,  “  because  I  live,  you  also  shall  live  not 
ye  do  live  (in  the  present),  for  He  was  not  yet  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  His  quickening  power  was  not  yet  set  free  in  those 
who  “  believed  on  Him.’’ 

20.  Ikciioj  Ttj  fyilpa,  i.e.  in  the  new  Dispensation  of 
the  Spirit,  which  will  begin  with  the  Resurrection.  See  on 

yvii<rta9t  ipts  ktX.,  “you  will  know”  (bpibs  being  emphatic) 
“that  I  am  in  my  Father,  etc.”  At  v.  io  (where  see  note) 
Jesus  had  indicated  that  die  disciples  ought  to  have  reached 
as  far  as  faith  in  His  ineffable  union  with  the  Father;  but  He 
now  promises  that  they  shall  know  it,  and  recognise  it  as  true, 
when  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  has  been  granted  to  their 

ml  iSjitts  It  Ipol  K&yZi  tv  4|uv.  He  had  given  this  to  them 
as  a  precept  of  life  (is4,  where  see  note);  but  the  assurance 
that  they  might  indeed  reckon  themselves  as  “in  Him”  could 
not  be  comptete  until  the  realisation  that  they  shared  His  Life 
(v.  19)  was  confirmed  by  the  Spirit’s  internal  witness.  This 
assurance  is  the  highest  point  in  Christian  experience.  Cf. 
17s1-  “•  n  ;  and  see  especially  the  note  on  17“. 

The  loving  disciple  is  loved  by  God ,  and  to  him  Jesus  will 
manifest  Himself  (t 1.  21) 

21.  What  has  heretofore  been  said  in  terms  primarily 
applicable  to  the  listening  disciples  is  now  said  more  generally. 
The  teaching  of  v.  21  is  for  all  future  believers.  Not  only  for 
the  apostles,  but  for  every  disciple,  the  sequence  of  spiritual 
experience  is  Obedience,  Love,  Life,  Vision. 

?xuv  rAs  IrroXds  (the  phrase  does  not  occur  again)  is  to 
have  them  in  one’s  heart,  to  know  them  and  apprehend  their 
meaning;  but  njpciv  tot  ivrobds  is  to  keep  them,  which  is  a 
harder  thing.  See  on  v.  15  above,  where  (as  at  v.  23)  it  is  said 
that  love  issues  in  obedience;  here  the  point  is,  that  obedience 
is  the  proof  of  love. 

Ikclvos  :  he  it  is  (and  no  other)  who  loves  me. 

6  81  hyairir  fie  Aya7ni6r|rrtTcu  utto  too  rarpis  pou.  This  has 
been  said  before  at  16s7,  where  ifiiXilv  was  used  instead  of 
AyarrSv  (but  see  on  2iu),  and  where,  in  accordance  with  Jn.’s 
usual  style,  the  active  voice  (b  war yp  bpat)  was  preferred 

to  the  passive.  Abbott  (That.  1885/)  notes  that  in  this  verse 
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ayamjdrjtrtTtu  M  tov  IlaTpos  poo,  K&y a>  Ayamjaw  avrov  teal 
lp0av(<nu  auT<J>  ipavrov.  / 

22.  A«y«  airly  Tou'Sot,  oi*  b  To-KapuSnjs,  Kvpic,  ml  ri  ytyara- 
bn  i/uv  ptWtts  cp<pavt(ttv  treavTov  teal  oiixi  ry  tcooptp;  23.  Aire- 

is  the  only  instance  in  Jn.  of  mro  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the 
agent. 

K&yb>  dyamiau  ottAk.  Cf.  PrOv.  817. 

xal  Ip^an'iru  aOrS  IpauTov.  iptpavi^tiv  (in  Jn.  only  here  and 
at  v.  22)  is  used  as  in  Ex.  33“- 18  of  a  special  manifestation  of 
the  Divine;  cf.  also  Wisd.  1*  174,  Mt.  27“.  The  reference  is 
to  that  fuller  revelation  of  Christ  which  will  be  made  through 
the  Spirit’s  illumination:  cf.  1614. 

Jude  asks  why  Jesus  will  not  manifest  Himself  to  the  world ; 
no  direct  answer  is  given,  the  former  teaching  being 
repeated  (yv.  22-24) 

22.  Wye  I  auTu  ‘loiiSas  ktX,  This  is  the  fourth  interruption 
of  the  discourse  by  an  apostle  anxious  to  understand  what  was 
being  said  (cf.  13*7  14s-  *);  this  time  the  speaker  is  Judas  the 
son  of  James  (Lk.  61*,  Acts  r18,  who  is  also  called  Thaddeus 
Mk.  3“,  Mt.  io8;  see  on  2“  above).  Syr.  sin.  reads  “  Thomas" 
here  for  “  Judas,”  and  Syr.  cur.  has  “  Judas  Thomas,”  which 
apparently  was  the  personal  name  (Judas  the  Twin)  of  the 
doubting  apostle.  The  Syriac  vss.  have  confused  the  un¬ 
distinguished  apostle,  Judas  the  son  of  James,  with  the  better 
known  Judas  Thomas. 

oflx  b  ’ivKapi&ngs-  Judas  Iscariot  had  left  the  company 
some  time  before  (1380),  but  Jn.  is  anxious  that  the  name 
“  Judas  ”  shall  not  mislead.  For  “the  Iscariot,”  the  man  of 
Kerioth,  see  on  671. 

KOI  t(  ylyorev  ktX.,  “  What,  then,  has  happened  that,  etc.” 
For  the  initial  ml,  which  is  retained  by  N,  see  on  9”.  It  is 
omitted  by  ABDL®,  but  its  omission  is  probably  due  to  a 
mistaken  correction  of  the  text  by  scribes  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  initial  mL  _ _ 

Jude  catches  at  the  word  £p4av‘tcl‘;‘  This  is  what  he 
has  been  waiting  for.  For  this  verb  seemed  to  suggest  (see 
Ex.  3318- **)  a  visible  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  glory,  which 
had  been  the  hope  of  the  Twelve.  They  dung  to  the  thought 
of  a  Messianic  theophany  which  should  convince  the  world. 
There  was  a  truth  behind  this  Jewish  expectation,  as  Jesus  had 
said  on  former  occasions  (5s7-28).  But  the  promise  to  the 
faithful  in  these  Last  Discourses  was  not  that  of  any  speedy 
return  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  although  it  was  mis- 
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KpiOr)  Tifo-oSs  Kai  tiTTfv  ovrcp  *Eav  tis  Ayanq.  yt,  tov  Aoyov  you 
Trjptjrju,  xat  o  IJanjp  you  ayarry/ati  a hrov,  xat  irpos  airrov  iX.twToy.t8a 

interpreted  thus  by  some.  The  iyfayuryhs  which  Jesus 
promised  was  the  illumination  of  the  heart  of  the  individual 
disciple:  “  I  will  manifest  myself  to  him not  to  the  world. 
Judas  is  perplexed  by  such  a  limitation,  as  it  seems  to  him,  of 
the  Messianic  hope.  What,  then,  about  your  manifestation 
of  your  glory  to  the  world  ?  See  on  v.  8  for  similar  perplexity 
exhibited  by  his  brother  apostle  Philip.  Both  of  them  desired 
the  same  kind  of  public  vindication  by  Jesus  of  Himself  as  His 
incredulous  “  brethren  ”  had  demanded  when  they  said 
tftat/ipuMTov  a-tavrov  t<3  Kotrfu u  (7*). 

Such  vindication,  however,  was  not  given.  Even  after  He 
had  risen,  Jesus  was  not  seen  by  those  who  hated  Him  or  were 
sceptical  as  to  His  claims.  6  8t6s  .  .  .  cSwxtv  airrav  iy<f>ayf/ 
yevtuOat  (Acts  1040),  not  to  everybody,  but  only  to  the  select 
few.  And  the  only  answer  that  Jesus  gives  to  Jude  is  to 
repeat  the  assurance  that  He  will,  in  truth,  manifest  Himself 
to  every  loving  and  obedient  disciple :  a  promise  which  points 
forward  to  the  illumination  which  rile  Spirit  is  to  give. 

No  direct  answer  is  given  as  to  the  manifestation  in  glory 
of  Jesus  to  the  world  at  large.  This  is  in  complete  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  habit  of  Jesus  when  problems  were  put  to 
Him  by  questioners  as  to  the  destiny  or  the  duty  of  other  people. 
He  rebuked  Peter  for  asking  about  John’s  future  career  (21“). 
“  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  ”  another  asked  Him  (Lk.  13“). 
But  His  answer  was  to  bid  the  man  look  to  his  own  salvation: 
“  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.”  And  so  here,  it  is  said 
(in  effect)  to  Jude:  “  If  you  love  and  obey  me,  I  will  come 
and  abide  with  you;  that  is  enough  for  you  to  know.” 

23.  direnp.  ’ItjooOs  koI  kt\.  The  rec.  inserts  o  before  Two-oCs, 
but  om.  «ABDLWrA®:  see  on  1“ 

Hr  ns  Ayairf  pc  ktX.  The  answer  of  Jesus  to  Jude  is 
indirect,  and  begins  by  repeating  what  He  had  said  before 
v.  15  (cf.  v.  ai)  as  to  the  necessity  of  obedience  for  a  true 
disciple. 

riv  Xdyov  you  Tr]p(cr€i.  For  rot  cvroAd?  of  V.  21,  the 
specific  commandments  of  Jesus,  is  substituted  here  tov  Aoyov, 
the  message  of  Jesus  as  a  whole.  For  the  phrase  tov  Aoyov 
Ti/ptcr,  see  on  8U  17*.  Jn,,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  is 
fond  of  changing  slightly  the  form  of  a  great  saying,  when  he 
repeats  it  (see  on  317), 

KOI  4  tra-rijp  pou  dyoTrtjotL  afrniv.  Cf.  17®.  This  must 
be  taken  to  mean  something  more  than  the  fundamental 
Johannine  doctrine  that  “  God  loved  the  world  ”  (3“),  although 
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xal  fiovrjv  ti p  a4r£>  voajrroytda.  24.  6  ftrj  iyavUr  yt  TOvs  Aoyov? 
you  oh  rrjfm.'  xai  6  Aoyo?  ov  h/covere  ovk  iotiv  iy os  oAAa  tov 
iri/ufiairros  yt  Uarpis. 

this  tremendous  fact  is  prior  to,  and  at  the  root  of,  every  special 
manifestation  of  God’s  love  to  individual  disciples. 

kcli  irpJs  ovtAv  <Aeu<r<S|ie0a.  Here  the  singular  tpx0^1  vpos 
hyas  (v.  18)  is  replaced  by  the  plural  i\evo6yt6a,  marking 
the  daim  of  equality  with  the  Father  which  is  prominent 
throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Cf.  io30  b  ioytv.  In  both 
passages  the  reference  is  to  that  Divine  Advent  in  the  disciple’s 
heart  which  is  mediated  by  the  Spirit.  Cf.  Rev.  3s0  turtXtwroyut 

xal  povi  v  Trap*  aoTy  iroiT(oo|ic0a.  The  Spirit  Trap ’  vytv  yivei 
(v.  17),  and  the  same  must  be  true  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  “  In  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  the  Son  too  was  to  come; 
in  the  coming  of  the  Son,  also  the  Father.”  1  In  v.  2  (where  see 
note)  the  yovai  where  man  shall  dwell  with  God  in  the  future 
are  promised;  here  we  have  the  promise  of  a  greater  thing,  the 
dwelling  of  God  with  man  in  the  present.  The  main  thought 
associated  with  the  sanctuary  in  the  Pentateuch  was  that  there 
Yahweh  dwelt  with  His  people  (Ex.  23s  29“,  Lev.  2611*  “;  cf. 
2  Cor.  61*) ;  but  the  indwelling  promised  here  is  associated  with 
no  spedal  sanctuary  or  holy  place.  It  is  a  Presence,  real 
although  invisible,  in  the  disciple’s  heart  (Mt.  28“) :  the  peculiar 
benediction  of  the  kingdom  which  does  not  come  “  by  observa¬ 
tion  ”  (Lk.  17“).  So  Jn.  writes  later  of  the  disdple  who 
“  keeps  His  commandments,”  that  Christ  “  abides  in  him,” 
adding  “this  we  know  by  the  Spirit  which  He  gave  us” 
(1  Jn.  3s* ;  cf.  1  Jn.  41S). 

TroiT|«4pc0a.  '  So  »BLW  fam.  13;  but  A®  have  irotijooyey, 
yovifv  Troiovyevos  occurs  in  Thucydides  (i.  13 1),  the  phrase 
being  good  dassical  Greek. 

24.  The  implied  argument  of  this  verse  is  that  the  “  world,” 
which  does  not  love  Jesus  and  does  not  “  keep  His  command¬ 
ments,”  is  spiritually  incapable  of  apprehending  such  spiritual 
manifestations  of  God  and  Christ  as  those  which  have  been 
promised  to  faithful  disciples.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  mani¬ 
festation  in  glory,  such  as  that  which  Jude  and  his  fellow- 
disdples  longed  to  see  (cf.  v.  22). 

4  p.r)  dyavuv  jit  ktX.,  “  he  that  does  not  love  me”  (re.  the 
world)  “  does  not  keep  my  sayings  ”  (Aoyoi  as  distinct  from 
Aoyo?,  His  fifil  message).  Aoyot  here  is  practically  equivalent 
to  ivrokat  (v.  21). 

Kal  4  Aliyas  U  dvoiien.  *<u  is  for  mutoi,  in  accordance  with 
1  Gore.  Bamplon  Lectures,  p.  132. 
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»S.  TaCro  XtXaXliKa.  iplr  jra p  v/Hv  pbiaV  26.  a  Si  IlapaxXtjTos, 
ri  Uriv/ia  To’Ayiov  o  rrip<j,t  1  o  Ilarijp  Jr  t$  (iv^pari  pou,  J*«,.os 

Jn. ’sausage  (see  on  3“):  “and  yet,  the  word  which  ye 
heir,”  i.e.  which  the  world  hears  without  understanding  what 
it  implies.  The  phrase  Skovuv  Toy  Xoyor  ror  iuar  has  appeared 
before  at  8“,  where  see  note. 

oiK  Jane  ipis  pctX.  Cf.  f  y  r/ri)  StSaxV  °<*  «rriy  ipi, j,  aXXa 
TOW  TTip^avTos  pt.  See  also  8“  12“;  and  for  the  thought  of 
Christ  being  “  sent  ”  by  God,  see  on  3”. 

Parting  words  :  a  summary  of  the  Last  Discourse  (vo.  *5-31) 

,  thwto  XeXdXt|sa  tfiir.  This  is  the  seventh  time  that 
this  solemn  refrain  (see  on  tsu)  appears  in  the  Last  Discourse. 
Here  raSm  may  embrace  all  that  has  been  said  throughout  the 
evening,  and  not  only  the  sentences  immediately  preceding. 
“  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  while  abiding  with  you,” 
sc.  in  the  flesh.  But  this  temporary  companionship  in  the 
body  is  now  to  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  spiritual  abiding, 
in  the  Person  of  the  Paraclete. 

26.  This  is  the  fifth  (and  last)  time  that  the  Paraclete  is 
mentioned  (see  on  15“  for  the  meaning  of  the  word).  Here 
4  iropdK\i|Tos  is  for  the  first  time  identified  with  tA  irvtOua  to 
an  august  title  familiar  to  every  Jew  (cf.  Ps.  si11,  Isa. 
63  °)-  The  complete  title  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn,  (but 
cf.  2022).  We  have  it,  however,  in  Mk.  3®  13U,  Mt.  12“-  cf 
Lk.  is10- u.  ' 

«  .  For  o,  K“L  have  Sr.  The  Old  Syriac  treats  the 

Spirit  as  feminine,  but  the  Peshitta  does  not  follow  this  Semitic 
doctrine. 

8  wfV+ei  4  irarfo.  This  is  the  Lucan  doctrine,  that  the 
Father  sends  the  Spirit  (Lk.  24",  Acts  2s3),  and  we  have  had  it 
already  at  v  16;  but  at  15"  167  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son 
(see  also  2022).  This  is  only  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
Johannme  doctrine  that  what  the  Father  does,  the  Son  does 
(see  note  on  v.  13  above). 

iwSjiari  pou.  “  In  my  stead  ”  does  not  convey  the 
mearung  adequately.  At  5“  Jesus  said  that  He  had  come  “  in 
the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  at  10*  that  He  wrought  His 
works  in  the  same  Name ;  the  meaning  in  both  cases  (see  notes 
in  ioc.)  being  not  only  that  He  came  as  the  Father’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  but  as  One  to  whom  “the  Name,”  i.e.  the  provi¬ 
dential  power  of  the  Father,  had  been  given,  and  who  was  to 
reveal  the  Father’s  character  and  purpose.  So  here  it  is  said 
that  the  Spirit  will  be  sent  “  in  the  Name  ”  of  Christ,  to  explain 
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i/tas  Si8a£«  iravra  <ca!  hro/ivyon  iftos  wavra  £  throw 

His  mission  and  to  reveal  its  consequences.  As  the  Son  was 
sent  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  (5**),  so  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
sent  in  future  “  in  the  Name  ”  of  the  Son.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  operative  before  the 
Incarnation,  but  rather  that  after  the  Passion  and  Resurrec¬ 
tion  (see  on  16“ ;  and  cf.  J®)  He  will  come  with  the  more 
effective  quickening  power  of  the  new  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ. 

Imwos.  It  is  He,  the  Spirit,  whose  twofold  work  is  now 
described  in  relation  primarily  to  the  listening  apostles,  but 
probably  what  is  said  may  apply  in  some  measure  to  all 
Christian  disciples  of  succeeding  generations. 

upas  SiSitfei  toStto.  This  has  already  been  said  at  16“ 
SSrjyyaei  i/sa*  tit  waaav  rijv  £A*)0«aK.  The  two  phrases  are 
treated  as  identical  at  Ps.  25s:  oSyyijo-ov  pt  «Vi  ryv  SXij&tiAv  aov, 
*al  &'8a(4v  pt.  Cf.  also  Ps.  25*: 


See,  for  Other  apparent  reminiscences  of  the  Psalter,  on  i6ls. 

navra  in  this  verse  corresponds  to  sis  irairav  iXytkiar  of 
16“,  and  stands  in  contrast  to  ravra  of  v.  25,  sc.  the  things 
that  have  already  been  taught  by  Jesus.  For  mm,  cf.  1  Jn. 
2s7  to  auroS  xptV/ia  SiSdaKu  v/jms  ircp'i  Trarniv.  The  reference  is 
only  (see  again  on  16“)  to  religious  doctrines  (cf.  1  Cor.  2 10 
wiS/ia  navra  iptvva,  rat  ra  ftadi]  tou  f)eo£),  but  of  these  Divine 
truths  the  Spirit  is  to  teach  new  things  as  time  goes  on. 

sal  4irajirij<m  tipas  irdira  4  etirar  iptr.  BL  add  iyu>  after 
ifiiv,  and  this  would  bring  out  the  emphasis  well;  but  it  is 
omitted  by  most  authorities.  “And  He  will  bring  to  your 
remembrance  all  that  /  said  to  you,”  the  aor.  dWov  indicating 
that  the  personal  oral  teaching  of  Jesus  was  ended.  This  is 
the  second  side  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  who  not  only  was  to 
reveal  what  was  new,  but  was  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
apostles  the  old  truths  that  Jesus  had  taught.  Cf.  2s2  121’, 
Acts  ri1*,  for  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  after  His  Resurrec¬ 
tion  the  apostles  entered  more  fully  into  the  meaning  of  His 
words  than  they  had  done  at  the  time  they  were  spoken.  Here, 
however,  the  promise  is  that  their  memory  of  them  shall  be 
stimulated.  Bengel  says  pregnantly,  “  Exemplum  praebet 
haec  ipsa  homilia.” 

ivo|ivi)<r«  OjjAs  irdrra.  iaroiUpv^a-KdV  does  not  occur  again 
in  Jn. ;  but  cf.  Lk.  22“,  where  Peter  “  remembered  ”  the  words 
of  Jesus.  There  is  a  literary  parallel  (but  no  more)  in  Jubilees 
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37.  TSlp-qvTjv  i<j>l^pi  iftli V,  flp'j/riv  rtjv  ipijv  SiSw/xi  ipiv  ov  Kadi !>s 
o  Koops IS  SiSowiv  4yo>  8l8u/u  i/u v.  pi)  rapaaoetsdot  ipwv  fj  KapSia 
pr)8e  SfiAidrw.  28.  ^KOVatiTt  in  fyii  d>rov  ipiv  'Yirayat  sat  Ip^o/uu. 

xxxii.  25,  where  God  says  to  Jacob  after  his  vision,  41 1  will 
bring  all  things  to  thy  remembrance.” 

37.  i.e.  B1PP  “peace,”  the  ordinary  salutation  and 

the  ordinary  word  of  farewell  in  the  East.  The  words  rap 
ipiv  pi va>v  in  v.  25  are  suggestive  of  His  departure,  and  He 
is  not  forgetful  of  the  parting  word  of  peace.  Except  in 
salutations  (so*8-11-88,  2  Jn.s,  3  Jn.14),  ci/nji'y  is  used  by  Jn. 
only  here  and  at  r6w;  and  in  both  cases  it  refers  to  the  spiritual 
peace  which  Christ  gives.  Just  as  in  the  Priestly  Blessing 
(Num.  6s8)  the  meaning  of  the  familiar  abv  is  transfigured, 
“  The  Lord  .  .  .  give  thee  peace,”  so  here  rip- 

fpfjk  SiSufii  ipiv  conveys  more  than  the  customary  “  Go  in 
peace.”  The  peace  which  Jesus  bequeaths  (i^fijpi  lp.iv)  is  His 
to  give  as  a  permanent  possession  (cf.  16s8),  and  is  given,  not 
by  way  of  hope  or  assurance  of  good  will  only,  as  the  world 
(i.e.  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind;  see  on  i’)  gives  it  in  fare¬ 
wells, _  but  in  the  plenitude  of  Divine  power.  <t p^vip  81 Satpi 
ipiv  is  no  less  absolute  a  gift  than  that  other  £unjv  auivmv 
&C8o>pi  avrots  (io28). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Apocalypse  clp-qyt)  is  used  only 
of  earthly  peace  (64;  cf.  i4),  while  in  Jn.  it  is  used  only  of 
spiritual  peace.  Paul  has  it  in  both  senses,  but  more  frequently 
in  the  latter  (cf.  Col.  3“  2  Thess.  318). 

pi|  rapaaaMu  ipCiv  xapSta.  This  is  repeated  from  v.  r 
(see  note  on  3”),  and  now  is  added  p^Si  Seikut™.  This  is 
the  only  occurrence  of  the  verb  SciAiav  in  the  N.T.;  although 
we  find  Seiko?  (Mk.  4",  Mt.  8“,  Rev.  218)  and  SeiAiii  (2  Tim.  i7). 
pr/He  iaXta  is  the  parting  counsel  of  Moses  (Deut.  31*):  so 
also  pijSe  Seikwurjs  is  the  counsel  of  Joshua  to  his  warriors 
(Josh,  io26),  as  it  was  the  word  of  Yahweh  to  him  (Josh.  1*  81). 

SeiAid™,  “  let  not  your  heart  be  dismayed,”  is,  in  like 
manner,  the  parting  word  of  Christ.  There  is  no  place  for 
cowards  in  the  ranks  of  His  army;  and  the  seer  of  the 
Apocalypse  ranks  them  with  “  the  unbelieving  .  .  .  and 
murderers  .  .  .  and  liars,”  who,  in  his  vision,  have  their 
portion  in  hell  (Rev.  at8). 

28.  Jesus  has  told  them  that  they  must  not  be  cowards;  now 
He  tells  them  that  they  must  not  be  selfish.  His  departure 
means  for  Him  the  resumption  of  the  Divine  glory. 

fiuxIvaTE  3ti  iyil  etirok  tipiu  (sc.  at  W.  2-4)  Yiriy»  (see  for 
this  verb  on  7s8)  xai  epxopai  irp8$  upas  (w.  3, 18).  His  departure 
is  the  condition  of  His  return  through  the  Spirit.  This  has 
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rrpos  vp Si.  tl  tiyairare  pc,  fX”P’7Te  Sri  iropevopai  rpos  riv  Haripa, 
Srt  6  HaTTip  pet£atv  pov  ecrriv,  29.  xai  vvv  clprrfKa  ipiv  irp'tv 
ycviodat,  tva  nrav  ytvTjra  1  iri<rrev(njrt.  30.  ovKert  iroXXa  AaA .tjtrto 

all  been  said  before.  He  now  makes  a  new  appeal  to  them, 
based  on  their  love  for  Him. 

<1  fjyairSW  pc  (see  on  31*  for  ayairm-  used  of  the  love  of  His 
disciples  for  Jesus;  and  cf.  v.  15  above),  “if  ye  loved  me.” 
It  is  a  tender,  half-playful  appeal.  He  does  not  really  question 
their  love  for  Him,  but  He  reminds  them  of  it. 

tXiIpt|TC  Sr  (cf.  i688),  “  you  would  have  rejoiced.” 
on  iropcuopai  xpos  rSr  rratfpa  (repeated  from  v.  12).  His 
return  to  the  Father  is  His  elevation  to  His  true  glory.  No 
precise  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  iirayeir  and  iroptvctrdai 
in  such  phrases  (see  on  167). 

The  rec.  inserts  c«ror  after  on,  but  om.  ttABDL©.  Fam.  13 
add  pov  after  rarepa. 

8n  3  rrariip  pci(<dr  pau  Eartr.  To  this  sentence  theologians 
devoted  close  attention  in  the  fourth  century,  but  it  would  be 
out  of  place  in  a  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  review 
the  Arian  controversy.  It  suffices  to  note  that  the  filial  rela¬ 
tionship,  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  Jn.,  implies 
of  itself  that  the  Son  is  from  the  Father,  not  the  Father  from 
the  Son.  There  is  no  question  here  of  theological  subtleties 
about  what  a  later  age  called  the  “  subordination  ”  of  the  Son, 
or  of  any  distinction  between  His  oiala  and  that  of  the  Father. 
But,  for  Jn.,  the  Father  sent  the  Son  (see  on  317),  and  gave  Him 
all  things  (see  on  3“).  Cf.  Mk.  138*,  Phil,  a8,  1  Cor.  15 ”,  for 
other  phrases  which  suggest  that  4  tot yp  p«£< av  pov  corn-  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  the  same  Person 
that  says  “  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing  ”  (io80),  who  speaks 
of  Himself  as  “  a  man  who  hath  told  you  the  truth  which  I 
have  heard  from  God  ”  (840).1  See  on  s18- 

The  rec.  text  has  pov  after  mmjp,  with  «*DsrA0 ;  but 
om.  «C“ABD*L. 

29.  Kol  vvr,  “  And  now,”  sc.  “  to  make  an  end  ”  (cf.  17*, 
1  Jn.  2s8,  for  Kat  vvv  used  thus ;  and  see  on  n32),  “  I  have  told 
u  before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  may 
lieve.”  See  note  on  1319. 

morciicik  may  be  used  here  absolutely  (see  i7);  or  the 
meaning  may  be  governed  by  i318,  where  the  words  are  Iva 
vicmiJinjTE  ...  Sn  4y<5  c ipi,  “  that  I  (am)  He.” 

In  w.  26  fif.,  Jesus  had  told  the  disciples  of  His  approaching 
departure,  which  as  yet  they  had  hardly  brought  themselves 
1  For  the  patristic  comments  on  this  text,  see  Westcott  ««  loc. ; 
and  cf.  Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  164  f. 
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Ittff  Apwv,  lp\trai  yap  6  toS  Koa/unt  ap)pov,  <tot  Ir  IpM  ovk  *X<1 
oiSiv.  31.  dAA’  fra  yv&  o  m<rp.<K  Sri  ayairit  r or  IlaTepa,  xal  ra 6i>t 
lytrctAaro  pen  A  Uan/p,  ovtuk  vow,  ’EycipcoSt,  ayuptv  hrrevdtv. 

to  believe,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  would 
ensue.  The  experience  of  this  heavenly  illumination  would 
convince  them  of  His  superhuman  foreknowledge.  Cf.  22a. 

80.  o4k4ti  iroXXi  XaUjra  m®’  ifiuv.  If  cc.  15  and  16  follow 
c.  14,  this  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  then  sixty  verses  of 
exhortation  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  added  before  the 
discourse  came  to  an  end.  But,  in  our  arrangement  of  the  text, 
the  discourse  has  come  to  its  conclusion.  See  Introd.,  p.  xx. 

fpxuroi  yip  A  TOU  Kocrp.au  apyuir.  The  rec.  inserts  rmrrou 

after  xoa-pm,  as  at  ia“  i6u,  but  ttABDLX  omit.  For  the 
phrase  “  the  prince  of  this  world,”  see  on  ra“.  It  means 
Satan,  not  merely  Satan  in  the  form  of  Judas  (cf.  13*),  but 
Satan  himself,  to  meet  whose  last  assault  (cf.  Lk.  4“  aa“) 
Jesus  now  prepared. 

sal  ir  fpoi  ouk  ?;(«  oiMr  “  and  has  nothing  in  me,”  i.e.  has 
no  point  in  my  personality  on  which  he  can  fasten.  Twice 
in  the  last  hours,  Jesus  said  that  He  Himself  was  not  “  of 
this  world  ”  (cf.  1711 183*)  j  and  thus  “  the  prince  of  this  world  ” 
had  no  power  over  Him.  This  was  to  claim  in  serene  confidence 
that  He  was  sinless  (cf.  Heb,  415).  But,  although  thus  superior 
to  the  forces  of  evil,  He  must  go  to  meet  them  in  the  agony  of 
conflict,  for  this  was  the  predestined  purpose  of  God. 

31.  4XX'  Ira  yrS  6  Kovpos  ktX.  We  must  supply  some¬ 
thing  before  tra,  “  but  /  do  these  things  that  the  world  may 
recognise”  my  love  for,  and  obedience  to,  the  Father.  For 
similar  elliptical  constructions  with  Ira,  see  9*  13“  15“,  1  Jn. 
2“  Otherwise  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  whole  clause  as 
subordinate  to  “  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,”  which  is  vety  harsh. 
Whichever  constr.  is  adopted,  the  meaning  is  the  same.  Jesus 
assures  His  apostles  once  more  that  what  He  does  at  this 
critical  hour  is  done  voluntarily  and  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
purpose.  Having  made  this  declaration,  He  offers  His  Prayer 
(c.  17)  before  He  leaves  the  house  to  face  arrest  and  death. 

Ira  yr«  4  K&rpos  .  .  .  cf.  17“  for  this  ideal  of  the  future; 
and  cf.  1  Cor.  i21  for  the  reality  of  the  present. 

OTV  dyairu  Tor  vot ipa.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  N.T. 
where  the  “  love  ”  of  the  Son  for  the  Father  is  mentioned 
explicitly.  The  love  of  the  Father  for  the  Son  is  mentioned 
often  in  Jn.  (see  on  3®,  where  dyairar  is  the  verb  employed, 
and  5*°,  where  we  find  <£tAeiv);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Jn. 
never  again  speaks  of  Jesus  as  “  loving  ”  God.  See  on  314 
for  ayairar  in  Jn. 
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4r*T€i\aTo.  So  «ADrA0 ;  but  BL  have  crroXijr  8«&»«r, 
from  the  parallel  saying  at  12“  where  see  the  exegetical 
note.  For  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Father,  see  4s4  8“  and  cf.  Phil.  2*,  Heb.  5®.  This  obedience 
was  perfect  throughout  His  life  on  earth,  but  here  the  allusion 
is  rather  to  the  last  act  of  self- surrender  in  going  to  meet  the 
Passion.  Here  is  the  last  word  of  Jesus  to  the  Eleven  :  “As 
the  Father  commanded  me,  so  I  do.” 

lycipcaht,  &yupty.  According  to  Mk.  14",  Mt.  26**, 
these  were  the  words  with  which  Jesus  summoned  the  sleeping 
disciples  at  Gethsemane,  just  before  His  arrest.  Jn.  adds 
Ivnufck,  and  puts  the  words  in  a  slightly  different  context; 
i.e.  they  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  Discourse  in  the  Upper 
Room,  which  was  followed  by  a  short  pause  for  prayer,  the 
solemn  prayer  of  c.  17  being  said  standing,  before  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  left  the  house  for  Gethsemane  and  the  arrest  (181). 

For  those  who  accept  the  traditional  order  of  chapters,  the 
sharp  finality  of  iytiptaBc,  ayupar  imatfev  is  not  easy  of 
explanation.  The  allegory  of  the  Vine  (c.  15)  comes  in 
strangely  after  such  words,1  which  must  mark  a  break  in,  or 
the  termination  of,  the  Last  Discourse  of  Jesus.  Several 
exegetes  suppose  that,  after  He  had  said  “  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence,”  Jesus  and  His  eleven  disciples  left  the  house,  the  rest  of 
the  discourse  being  spoken  as  they  were  walking  to  Gethse¬ 
mane.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  teaching  so  profound  and 
so  novel  was  given  under  such  conditions,  or  that  Jn.  intends 
thus  to  represent  the  course  of  events.  Westcott  suggested 
that  before  the  little  party  crossed  the  Kidron  they  halted  for  a 
time  in  the  Temple  precincts,  where  quiet  opportunity  could 
be  found  for  the  delivery  of  cc.  15,  16  and  for  the  great  prayer 
of  c.  17.  But  there  is  no  evidence  for  such  an  hypothesis.  The 
simplicity  of  the  exegesis  which  emerges  from  placing  the 
text  in  the  order  that  is  here  adopted  is  a  strong  argument 
in  its  favour. 

iyupev,  it  may  be  noted,  is  used  thrice  in  c.  ri  of  a  going 
forth  to  meet  death  (see  on  117). 


XVH.  Iff.  Of  the  Prayer  of  Jesus  which  is  now  recorded, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  we  have  the  exact 
words,  or  even  an  exact  translation  of  the  Aramaic  words 
which  He  used.  We  have  not  here  a  shorthand  report, 
taken  down  at  the  time,  but  rather  the  substance  of  sacred 
intercessions  preserved  for  half  a  century  in  the  memory  of 
a  disciple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occasion  must  have 
1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xxi. 
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been  felt  by  all  who  were  present  to  be  specially  momentous, 
and  the  words  used  of  extraordinary  significance.  They 
would  be  remembered  when  other  things  were  forgotten,  as 
the  Last  Prayer  of  Jesus,  said  in  the  heating  of  His  disciples, 
when  the  Last  Discourse  was  ended,  before  He  went  to 
meet  the  Cross.  The  topics  upon  which  He  dwelt — His 
coming  glorification,  His  committal  of  His  chosen  friends 
to  the  compassionate  protection  of  the  Father  while  they  were 
in  the  world  with  its  trials,  His  intercession  for  those  other 
disciples  who  were  to  receive  the  Gospel  through  the  ministry 
of  the  Eleven,  His  prayer  that  the  mutual  love  of  Christian  for 
Christian  might  at  last  convince  the  hostile  world  of  the  truth 
of  His  claims — these  things  could  never  pass  from  the  memory 
of  one  who  heard  Him  speak  of  them  at  the  last.  Phrase  after 
phrase  is  repeated,  and  more  than  once,  as  is  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  Jn. ;  but  Jn.  is  drawing  all  the  while  upon  the 
tenacious  memory  of  an  old  man  recalling  the  greatest  days  of 
his  life.  This,  at  tiny  rate,  seems  more  probable  than  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Prayer  is  a  free  composition  of  the  evangelist 
himself.  To  take  such  a  view  would  be  to  ascribe  the  deepest 
thoughts  ini  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  disciple  rather  than  to  the 
Master.  As  Harnack  says,  the  confidence  with  which  Jn. 
makes  Jesus  address  the  Father,  “Thou  lovedst  me  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world”  (v.  24),  “is  undoubtedly  the 
direct  reflection  of  the  certainty  with  which  Jesus  Himself 
spoke.” 1 

No  other  long  prayer  of  Jesus  is  recorded.  His  habit  of 
prayer  at  crises  or  great  moments  is  often  mentioned  (Mk.  1® 
6*®,  Lk.  3s1  51*  6IS  916'  “  111),  but  these  prayers  were  usually 
(as  it  seems)  offered  in  private,  and  were  overheard  by  none. 
Something,  however,  of  His  methods  of  prayer  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Synoptists.  Two,  at  any  rate,  of  His  ejaculations  from 
the  Cross  were  verses  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  22*  31®),  hallowed 
by  long  and  venerable  use.  That  they  should  come  to  His 
lips  in  the  agony  of  death,  shows  that  they  were  familiarly 
used  by  Him  in  fife.  Again,  it  was  His  habit  to  begin  with  the 
word  “Father”  (cf.  Lk.  22“  23s1'4*,  Mt.  n“,  and  Jn.  ir*1 
1227),  as  this  great  Prayer  begins  (171).  He  prayed,  at  the 
end  at  least,  for  His  own  needs,  when  distressed  in  spirit 
(Lk.  224a,  Jn.  12”),  and  the  prayer  of  c.  17  begins  with  inter¬ 
cession  for  Himself.  He  prayed  for  His  disciples  (Lk.  22“), 
and  He  is  represented  as  doing  so  in  r  7,■1®.  The  solemn  note  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  beginning  of  His  Prayer  of  Consecration 
(iy1-  *)  has  a  parallel  at  Jn.  r  141,  and  also  in  Mt.  ii461-,  a  passage 
which  recalls  the  manner  of  Jn.  I71*8  more  than  any  other 
1  What  is  Christianity  },  Eng.  Tr„  p.  132. 
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XVII.  I.  Tafira  cXdAyacv  T^iroSs,  not  iirapas  rove  oiftOoXfiovs 

passage  in  the  Gospels:  “I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes ;  yea, 
Father,  for  so  it  was  well  pleasing  in  Thy  sight.  All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  etc.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out 1  that  several  of  the  thoughts  under¬ 
lying  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  Jesus  prescribed  for  the  use  of 
His  disciples,  appear  also  in  the  great  Prayer  of  Intercession 
in  c.  17.  With  the  opening  address,  “  Our  Father,”  cf. 
171.  •• u-  **•  “  where  “  Father  ”  is  used  in  the  special  and 
personal  sense  in  which  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  use  it. 
“  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name  ”  is  recalled,  vv.  6, 11,  12,  26.  Per¬ 
haps  “  Thy  kingdom  come  ”  is  the  form  in  which  we  may 
express  something  of  what  Christ  expressed  when  He  said 
“  Glorify  Thy  Son  ”  (w.  1,  5).  “  As  in  heaven,  so  in  earth,” 

has  echoes  in  w.  4,  5  With  “ lead  us  not  into  temptation” 
cf.  “  I  kept  them  ...  I  guarded  them  ”  (v.  12).  And 
“  deliver  us  from  evil  ”  is  almost  verbally  reproduced  (v.  15). 

None  of  these  coincidences  or  parallels  is  likely  to  have 
been  invented  by  one  setting  himself  to  compose  a  prayer  for 
the  lips  of  Christ  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion;  but,  when  taken 
together,  they  show  that  the  spirit  which  breathes  throughout 
c.  17  is  similar  to  that  with  which  we  have  been  made  familiar 
when  reading  Jesus’  words  as  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  and 
elsewhere  in  Jn. 

The  prayer  of  c.  17  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions. 
First,  Jesus  prays  for  Himself  (w.  1-8) ;  then,  for  the  eleven 
apostles,  His  intimate  friends  (w.  9-19);  and  lastly,  for  the 
disciples  of  future  generations,  who  were  to  be  evangelised 
through  the  ministry  begun  by  the  apostles  (w.  20-26).  That 
is,  the  prayer  begins  with  what  is  immediate,  intimate,  and 
urgent,  and  only  gradually  passes  into  intercession  for  that 
winch  is  distant  and  of  universal  import. 

The  prayer  of  Jesus  for  Himself,  and  His  thanksgiving 
(XVII.  1-8) 

XVII.  I.  touto  ’irjirous,  “  these  things  said  Jesus,” 

viz.  the  discourse  ending  1431.  The  rec,  has  0  before  ’Iijtr. 
but  «B®  om.  See  on  r*4. 

sal  Mpas  to4s  o^CaXpoiis  ktX.  See  on  n®.  The  rec.  text 
has  iirijpe  ...  eat  tint  with  AC3N  I'd ;  but  iirapas  .  .  .  tuny  is 
found  in  rBC*DLW®. 

1  See  Chase,  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church,  p.  ill. 
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atroS  us  Tor  oipavov  «twev  Udrep,  *AjjAb0cv  y  vpa'  So&iaov  <rou  tov 
Y tar,  Iva  A  Ytoj  So(day  <re,  2.  xatfi*  i8»<m  ooti?  i&watav  wtSenp 

Trarcp.  For  this  beginning  of  the  prayers  of  Jesus,  see 
on  11“ ;  irdrcp  is  repeated,  w.  5,  n,  si,  24,  25. 

IXAXuDev  ^  Spa,  sc.  the  hour  of  His  “  glorification,  as 
He  had  already  told  them  (13s1-  "  and  u"),  had  come.  The 
same  prescience  is  ascribed  to  Him  at  Gethsemane  in  Mk.  1411. 
The  idea  that  the  whole  course  of  His  Ministry  and  Passion 
was  predetermined  runs  through  the  Gospel,  e.g.  7s0  8®  131; 
see  on  2*  ... 

Sdlaodr  <ro«  t4v  uMv.  Here  is  the  only  personal  intercession 
throughout  this  Prayer  of  Consecration.  He  cared  nothing 
for  the  “glory”  which  men  can  bestow  (cf.  8“,  eyi»  oi  for* 
ryv  Boiar  pov),  but  He  prays  that  the  Father  may  “glorify” 
Him  in  His  impending  Passion  (cf.  ia1®-  **  13s1'  ,  and  see 
on  7“  for  this  use  of  Sofafw).  This  goes  deeper  than  a  prayer 
for  support  in  the  hour  of  death.  A  martyr  might  pray  for 
such  signal  measures  of  grace  to  be  bestowed  in  the  day  of 
trial,  that  all  who  perceived  his  courage  and  faith  might  recog¬ 
nise  that  he  was  honoured  of  God.  The  “  glorification  ”  of 
Jesus  included  this.  The  oenturion,  standing  by  the  Cross,  was 
constrained  to  say,  as  he  watched  the  bearing  of  the  Crucified, 
“  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God  ”  (Mk.  is3*,  Mt.  27“; 
cf.  Lk.  23").  But  there  was  more  than  this.  The  “  glori¬ 
fication  ”  of  Jesus  in  the  Passion  was  the  Divine  acceptance 
of  His  Sacrifice  by  the  Father,  the  sealing  of  His  Mission  as 
complete.  Cf.  Phil.  2®,  “  Wherefore  God  highly  exalted  Him 
(Avepv^axrcv)  and  gave  Him  the  Name  that  is  above  every 

114  tva  4  uios  Sogdurn  of.  The  redemption  of  mankind  through 
the  Crucified  is  a  glorification  of  the  Father.  The  final  cause 
of  the  Passion,  viewed  sub  specie  ceternitatis ,  is  “  ad  majorem 
dei  gloriam,"  as  was  every  incident  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
See  on  n*  and  cf.  1  Pet.  4“. 

8.  The  constr.  Iva  .  .  .  xa9i»s  .  .  .  Iva,  which  we  have 
here,  appears  also  13“  17s1,  in  each  case  the  clause  introduced 
by  xaflms  being  parenthetical,  and  the  second  ’to  being  re¬ 
iterative,  the  clause  following  it  being  identical  in  meaning 
with  that  introduced  by  the  first  tva.  Consequently  iva  wav  S 
St&oxar  avTtp  xrX.  in  this  verse  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
tva  0  tiios  Soidtry  tri  of  V.  I.  ,  '  , 

XC0US  ISwxas  ai-TM  ^otmav  ktX.  To  the  Son,  the  Father 
gave  authority  to  determine  the  final  destinies  of  mankind 
(see  on  5").  His  efowna  is  over  “  all  flesh  ”  (although  not 
fully  acknowledged  by  the  world),  wtora  trip(  being  the  render- 
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ETERNAL  LIFE 
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erapxds,  tva  wav  4  SeSwxas  ain3  Stic rg  avTots  fyoyv  altivtov.  3.  avry 
Sc  cotiv  y  aiwvt os  £mij,  tva  yivtuo-Ktiwtv  tre  to v  pjavov  aXytitvov  ©cov 

ing  of  the  phrase  very  common  in  the  O.T.,  repre¬ 

senting  all  humanity  in  its  weakness  (see  Hort  on  r  Pet.  i“), 
but  infrequent  in  the  N.T.  except  in  quotations  (cf.  Mt.  24“, 
Rom.  3®,  r  Cor.  1®,  Gal.  218). 

Iva  wav  4  StSwKas  airrS  ktX.  The  meaning  is  “  that  He  may 
give  eternal  life  to  all  whom  thou  hast  given  to  Him  ”  (see  on 
6s7),  the  latter  clause  limiting  the  wSo-a  oipt  which  has  pre¬ 
ceded.  This  consummation  of  His  redemptive  work  is  the 
“  glorification  ”  of  the  Father  by  the  Son. 

w£v  4  S&unas  auTM,  The  constr.  with  a  nom. -pendens  is 
like  wav  4  ScSwkcv  /tot  of  6®,  where  see  the  note  on  the  collective 
use  of  the  neuter  singular,  which  perhaps  is  here  a  forecast  of 
’to  ...  tv  wtnr  of  v.  21.  wav  8  St&uxas  avr«jj  is  the  Universal 
Church  (cf.  v.  24). 

There  are  many  variants  for  Stitnj  (ncAC).  Westcott 
adopts  8(oo-€t  (with  BNPA®),  but  ’to  with  the  future  is 
infrequent  in  Jn.  K*  has  Sworn,  and  D  avoids  all  difficulty 
of  construction  by  reading  egg,  and  omitting  avrott.  See 
Abbott  (Dint.  2422,  2690,  2740). 

Iva  .  .  .  8do>)  aflrols  JwJ|v  atdviov.  Cf.  IO®,  I  Jn.  2®, 
Rom.  6“,  and  see  on  6®- 10 ;  and  for  the  conception  of  auovios, 

avT-ois  refers  to  all  who  are  included  in  wav  4  StSuxas  avrip, 
with  disregard  of  formal  grammar.  As  Blass  notes  {Gram. 
p.  r66),  this  is  a  usage  with  classical  precedent. 

8.  This  verse  seems  to  be  an  explanatory  comment  on  the 
phrase  “  eternal  life,”  which  the  evangelist  says  that  Jesus 
used  in  His  prayer.  Jn.  often  supplies  such  comments  (see 
Introd.,  p.  cxvi),  and  this  is  quite  in  his  maimer.  To  suppose 
that  he  means  to  represent  Jesus  as  introducing  a  definition  of 
“  eternal  life  ”  into  His  prayer,  and  as  calling  Himself  “  Jesus 
Christ”  when  speaking  to  His  Father,  is  not  a  probable 
hypothesis.  Further,  the  sequence  of  thought  from  v.  2  to  v.  4 
is  direct,  and  the  interposition  of  a  parenthesis  in  a  prayer  is 
unlikely. 

auTf)  84  Amv  .  .  .  Tva  .  .  .  For  this  Johannine  construc¬ 
tion,  cf.  1  Jn.  3U  5®  (also  is1*). 

NBC®  have  ytvtoaKmmv,  but  ADT.NWA  read  -yivwa-Kovmv. 

For  the  possibility  of  “  knowing  ”  the  Father,  see  on  14’: 
the  present  tense  (yiniaKwaiv)  marking  that  continual  growth 
in  the  knowledge  <rf  God  which  is  a  characteristic  of  spiritual 
life,  as  physical  growth  is  a  characteristic  of  bodily  life. 
The  prophet’s  ideal  was,  “  We  will  follow  on  to  know 
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kcu  &v  awttrrttXa?  Ty<row  Xptcrrov.  4,  iyu>  <rt  l&oiaara  nri  rljs  y^s, 

the  Lord,”  Su6£optv  TCW  yroirat  rov  nvptov  (HoS.  6®).  Cf. 
Jer.  9“ 

Tif  | i6rov  dXi)$ikiK  deiv.  For  p6vo?  as  applied  to  God, 
see  on  5“  above.  He  is  described  as  AAijtfivos,  Ex.  34*,  Num. 
14“,  I  Esd.  8“  Ps.  86“,  r  Thess.  1*  Rev.  61®;  and  cf.  especially 
I  Jn.  5®0,  oStos  (trriv  6  6X1)61110?  6(6?  koX  £011)  aiuvio?.  For 
6\i)6iv6?,  see  on  Is.  The  adjectives  pivo?  and  6Xg6tv6?  ex¬ 
press  the  central  truth  of  Monotheism. 

Wetstein  quotes  a  verbal  parallel  from  Athenseus  (vi.  p. 
523c):  describing  the  flattery  of  the  Athenians  in  their  recep¬ 
tion  of  Demetrius,  he  says,  bratom?,  As  in)  povo?  6to? 
6Xi)6ivo?.  This  shows  how  natural  is  the  combination  of  pave? 
and  dAtj&vos.  Cf.  Philo,  Leg.  All.  ii.  17,  pa  rov  dAy&j  povov  6t6v. 

That  to  know  God  is,  itself,  eternal  life,  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  its  roots  in  Jewish  sapiential  literature.  Wisdom  “  is  a 
tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  on  her  ”  (Prov.  3“).  Again, 
irepurtrtia  yvwtrttii?  ttj?  <ro<f>(a ?  ^dio-OLr/tra  rov  Trap’  avrijs  (Eccles. 
7“).  An  even  nearer  parallel  to  Jn.’s  definition  of  eternal 
life  is:  tiSfvai  <rou  to  Kparo?  pi£a  itiaraata?  (Wisd.  15s). 

Alford  appositely  cites  the  words  of  Irenseus:  ij  SI  forapf t? 
T1JS  (toys  Ik  ry ?  Toi  6toii  wapayCverat  petog^?'  ptrogi)  81  dtov 
eVrl  to  yivdontiv  0t or,  ital  iirokavtiv  rys  )(pi)oTOTr)TO?  avrov 

(Har.  iv.  20.  s).  A  little  lower  down  (§  5,  where  the  Greek 
is  deficient)  Irenseus  combines  with  wonderful  insight  the 
two  thoughts  that  the  giving  of  eternal  life  by  the  Son  is 
a  glorification  of  the  Father  (v.  2),  and  that  eternal  life  is  the 
knowledge  of  God  (v.  3),  although  he  does  not  cite  the  present 
passage.  “  Gloria  enim  dei  uiuens  homo;  uita  autem  hominis 
uisio  dei.”  It  would  not  be  easy  to  express  these  profound 
thoughts  more  succinctly. 

The  writer  of  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus 
(whom  Lightfoot  identifies  with  Pantaenus l),  commenting  on 
the  presence  in  Paradise  of  both  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the 
Tree  of  Life,  says:  ohSt  yap  £an}  a rev  yvoio-vo?,  ouSl  yvwcis 
AutjKtXip  aval  £ioys  aXijSovs  (§12.  4). 

koX  Sv  dirliTTfiXas  ’Ii).  Xp.  To  “  know  ”  Jesus  Christ  is 
eternal  life;  cf.  6“.  Jn.  treats  this  knowledge  as  on  a  par  with 
the  knowledge  of  “  the  only  true  God.”  So  the  apostles  were 
bidden  to  “  believe  ”  not  only  in  God,  but  in  Christ  (14®). 

For  the  thought  of  Jesus  as  “  sent  ”  by  God  (cf.  w.  8,  18, 
21,  *3>  25)»  see  on  317  above. 

The  only  other  place  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  where  the 
historical  name  “  Jesus  Christ  ”  occurs  is  rH  (see  note,  in  foe.) 

1 Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  489. 
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to  tpyov  TeXuaara?  o  ScStoxat  poi  fva  n-oujaw'  5.  K<li  rev  S6£atr6v  pe 
<ru,  nirep,  wapa  treamQ  T)j  Sofjj  fj  tigov  vpo  to!  riv  Koapov  ilvai 

4.  iyu  at  f84|aoa  iirl  -ifjs  yrjs.  This  is  in  direct  sequence 
with  v.  2  (v.  3  being  parenthetical).  He  had  spoken  of  the 
“  glorification  ”  of  the  Father  by  Him,  which  was  to  be  consum¬ 
mated  in  the  gift  of  eternal  life  through  His  ministry  to  those 
whom  the  Father  had  given  Him.  This  “  glorification  ”  had 
been  His  aim  throughout  His  earthly  sojourn.  “  I  glorified 
Thee  on  earth  ”  (the  aorist  jSdfao-a  being  the  aorist  of  historical 
retrospect)  by  making  known  as  never  before  the  nature  of  God. 

r&  tpyov  TcXctucras  8  Sc'Suxrf?  |roc  ira  iroi^ou.  This  had 
been  His  purpose  throughout  (see  on  4“),  from  the  day  when 
He  asked  ov*  jjSftTC  oti  fv  rot?  tou  Trarpos  poo  Set  ilvai  pt ; 
(Lk.  2**).  His  “  works  ”  had  been  “  given  ”  Him  by  the 
Father  to  accomplish  (3“  5“).  They  had  now  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  presently  He  would  say  TereXcorat  (19**). 

For  reXetuvus  (nABCLNW)  the  rec.  (with  ©)  has 
enXetWa,  and  for  SdSuxas  (rABLN®)  CDW  have  cSouca?. 
The  variants  St'Swxa,  ISwva  frequently  occur  (cf.  vv.  6,  8,  24, 
etc.)  in  similar  contexts  throughout  the  Gospel.  Abbott 
(Dial.  2454)  holds  that  1  ‘  the  aorist  usually  describes  gifts 
regarded  as  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  on  His  coming  into 
the  world  to  proclaim  the  Gospel;  the  perfect  describes  gifts 
regarded  as  having  been  given  to  the  Son  and  as  now  belonging 
to  Him.”  But  we  cannot  always  press  this  distinction. 

5.  xal  vuv,  “  and  now,”  that  this  earthly  ministry  is  ended 
(cf.  I4m  for  xai  vw). 

Sdfavdv  jit.  There  is  emphasis  on  vw.  The  glorification 
prayed  for  here  transcends  the  glorification  in  the  Passion 
prayed  for  in  v.  1.  Here  the  thought  is  of  a  heavenly  glorifica¬ 
tion  already  predicted,  13”,  6  616?  So(daa  avrov  tv  avi$. 
For  Jesus  asks  now,  with  lofty  assurance  (cnJ,  irdrep),  that  the 
eternal  glory  which  was  His  before  the  Incarnation  (cf.  11) 
may  be  resumed  in  fellowship  with  the  Father  (wapa  a-tavrip 
.  .  .  wapa  <rot).  Cf.  Prov.  8®°,  Jn.  6®2,  and  Rev.  3*1.  The  glory 
of  the  Eternal  Word  is  distinguishable  from  the  glory  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  (see  on  r14);  the  spheres  of  life  are  different, 
«rl  1-ijs  yg?  (v. 4)  implying  the  Incarnate  Life,  but  irapa  oeauTu 
implying  life  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead. 

As  He  had  said,  “Before  Abraham  was,  I  am”  (818), 
so  here  He  expresses  His  sure  conviction  that  He  was  in 
eternal  relation  with  God.  Tjj  S££>|  tJ  tlyov  .  .  .  rrapd  00L 
indicates  a  real,  and  not  only  an  ideal,  pre-existence. 

irpo  too  Tot*  itiapov  ctnu.  See  i1,  v.  24,  and  cf.  Prov. 
8s®.  For  Koapo s,  see  on  1*. 
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vapa  voi.  6.  Ttyaviptotra,  vow  to  Sro/ia  rots  txvOfxurrots  ows  I&wkus 
pot  Ik  tov  Kotr/ioo.  tral  ytrav  K&po  1  avrour  SSio/tas,  /cat  tov  Xoyov 
vov  rrnjprjKdi'.  y.  vSv  tyvaiKav  on  iravTa  boa  Sc'Stticds  poi  vapa 

0.  i$avlf>u<ri  aou  t4  owopa.  This  means  the  same  thing 
as  fym  ve  iSofatra  iir\  rijv  yijs  of  V.  4,  and  as  tyvthpura.  to 
ivofia  vow  of  v.  26,  although  different  phrases  are  used  to 
bring  out  the  full  meaning.  For  the  “  Name  ”  of  God  as 
indicating  His  true  nature,  see  on  12“  and  especially  on  v.  11 
below. 

For  the  verb  <j>avspoiv,  see  on  i31. 

One  of  the  Messianic  Psalms  has  the  aspiration,  Siyyijvopou 
to  Sropa  vow  row  AStkjml s  poo  (Ps.  22“),  and  in  the  apostolic 
age  the  words  were  interpreted  of  Christ  (Heb.  2U).  As  He 
looks  back  on  His  ministry,  He  can  say  that  this  has  been 
accomplished :  i^avipuxja  vow  to  01-opa.  Although  the 
disciples  had  not  appreciated  all  of  His  teaching,  they  had 
learnt,  through  Him,  something  more  of  the  nature  of  God 
than  any  Jew  had  learnt  before. 

toIs  iUOputtois  08s  TSuKds  pci  is  too  /tdapoo.  See  on 
6"  for  the  thought  of  disciples  being  “  given  ”  to  the  Son  by 
the  Father,  which  recurs  throughout  the  Priestly  Prayer  of 
Jesus  (w.  2,  9,  12,  24). 

wot  Jfvav,  “  they  were  thine,”  and  voi  civiv,  “  they  are 
thine  ”  (v.  9)  This  means  more  than  that  they  were  “  Israel¬ 
ites  indeed  ”  (1*);  it  is  rather  that  they  were  among  the  men 
«  tow  6toi  of  whom  He  spoke  before  (84^. 

not  t&k  X<yoi>  vow  TtTqpTjKcu'.  This  was  some  of  the  fruit 
of  His  ministry';  the  chosen  disciples  (except  Judas)  had 
“  kept  ”  the  Divine  word  revealed  to  them  through  Jesus. 
Cf.  8“  14“  for  the  phrase  tow  Aoyow  rqpuv,  and  see  on  5s8. 

JSwkos  (nABDW©)  is  the  true  reading  in  this  verse,  in 
both  places  where  it  occurs,  as  against  the  rec.  Se'So>*as.  The 
reference  is  to  the  definite  “  gift  ”  of  the  faithful  disciples 
chosen  U  tow  itdvpov.  See  on  v.  4  above. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  (xxxi.  4,  5)  which 
recalls  the  thought  of  this  verse:  “  He  offered  to  Him  the  sons 
that  were  in  His  hands.  And  His  face  was  justified,  for  thus 
His  holy  Father  had  given  to  Him.”  Cf.  also  v.  ri. 

7.  wow  iyvuKav  ktX.  The  disdples  had  said  (1630)  WWW  olSapcv 
on  o’Sas  jravra  ktX.,  but  their  confidence  was  not  so  deep- 
rooted  as  they  had  supposed.  Yet  they  had  come  to  recognise 
(cyv<D«u>  expressing  the  gradual  growth  of  their  spiritual 
insight)  that  His  words  were  divine  (v.  8),  or  (as  it  is  expressed 
in  this  verse)  that 1 1  all  things  which  Thou  hast  given  me  are 
from  Thee  ”  (see  on  3“). 
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vow  <!vu>*  8.  on  to.  pijfiaTci  a  cSuxas  pot  ScSuwca  avrois,  /tat  avrol 
IXafbov,  Kai  iyvtotrav  dAij&Jt  on  m pa  vow  i£rj\0ov,  /cat  cirtvrfvvm/ 
ort  mi  pc  dwcvTtiAas. 

Godet  calls  attention  to  the  apparent  scantiness  of  the 
spiritual  harvest  for  which  Jesus  gives  thanks  in  these  verses. 
“  Eleven  Galilsean  peasants  after  three  years’  labour  !  But  it 
is  enough  for  Jesus,  for  in  these  eleven  He  beholds  the  pledge 
of  the  continuance  of  God’s  work  upon  earth.” 

For  ?Y|w«aw,  there  is  a  Western  variant,  cywuw  (r  latt. 
syrr.),  the  mistaken  correction  of  a  scribe  who  returns  to  the 
first  person  of  v.  6. 

For  Syomas  (see  on  v.  4),  AB  have  cSuwas.  And  for  ctviw 
(kBCLNW)  the  rec.  has  Ivriw,  with  ADTA®. 

8.  S«  t4  /hjpaTa  ktX.,  “  that  the  words  which  Thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  unto  them.”  For  pijpvra,  see  on  3M:  cf. 

6«s.  m 

These  “  words  ”  of  Jesus  were  ‘  ‘  given  ”  Him  by  the  Father, 
as  has  been  said  before.  See  on  124*,  and  cf.  15“  1714. 

Kai  auTol  fXapow.  The  chosen  disciples  had  received  and 
appropriated  His  words,  which  “abode”  in  them  (cf.  if). 
Here  was  the  token  that  the  disciples  were,  indeed,  «  tov  tfcov 
(cf.  847). 

The  rec.  has  SiSmKas  (so  ttLNrA®)  for  I8umis  (ABCDW), 
but  the  sense  requires  the  aorist  here  (see  on  v.  4).  The 
pijpaTo  of  Jesus  were  “  given  ”  to  Him  by  the  Father,  when  He 
entered  on  His  mission  (see  on  3s5). 

MU  cywovaw  .  .  .  sal  iirlvrcovaw.  Here,  again,  we  have  the 
aorist  tense.  The  disciples  recognised ,  “  knew  of  a  truth,” 
i.e.  inferred  from  what  they  saw  and  heard,  that  Jesus  had 
come  from  God  (cf.  3*);  and,  further,  they  believed  (for  this 
was  not  a  matter  of  merely  intellectual  inference)  that  God 
had  sent  Him.  But  perhaps  we  must  not  lay  stress  on  the 
distinction  between  iyvtotrav  and  c/rivr cwvav  here;  for  at  16 37 
Jesus  has  already  said  to  the  Eleven,  ircwivTcvKOTc  on  cyi> 
wapa  T4w  Jrvrpov  i&j\0ov.  And  at  84a  owSe  yap  dir  cpawrow 
i\ij\v6a,  dXX“  ckcIwot  pc  bvttrmX.iv  is  a  single  sentence,  the 
“  sending  ”  by  the  Father  being  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  Jesus  having  come  “  of  Himself.”  Cf.  n42  "va  iritrrtvo-atnv 
bn  vw  pc  dirc'vTciXas,  and  for  the  “  sending  ”  of  '.he  Son  by 
the  Father,  see  on  31’.  For  the  combination  of  ttctivtcvtopcv 
and  iyvmxaptv,  see  on  6m. 

oil  pe  dirdvrciXas  is  found  five  times  in  this  Prayer  of 
Christ  (cf.  w.  18,  21,  23,  25),  the  phrase  being  repeated  like  a 
kind  of  solemn  refrain  (see  on  15“) 
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9.  *Eyu»  irtfil  avr&v  ipuv rS'  ov  it tpl  to S  mtrpov  l/mrS),  dXM  irtpl 
wy  oiSttims  /lot,  on  trot  tlotv,  10.  k<u  ri  tpa  nlvra  era  tarty  ml  to 
<ra  if id,  Kai  8t8b£aopat  or  a  trots.  11.  j(ot  ouxcri  ryu  fir  T$  kwj/uo. 

The  prayer  of  Jesus  for  the  Eleven— if)  that  they  may  be 
divinely  guarded  (w.  9-16)  and  (2)  that  they  may  be 
consecrated  men  {w.  17-19) 


9.  lyii  irep!  avTur  IpmCi,  From  v.  9  to  v.  19,  we  have 
the  prayer  of  Jesus  for  His  chosen  disciples,  that  the  Father 
may  guard  them  from  evil,  and  that  He  may  sanctify  them  in 
the  truth.  He  had  prayed  for  Peter  that  his  faith  should  not 
(Lk.  22®*),  but  this  prayer  does  not  contemplate  My  failure 
of  faith  among  the  Eleven,  in  the  days  to  come  when  their 
Master  had  returned  to  His  glory.  For  iptorav,  which  is  the 
verb  generally  used  by  Jesus  of  His  own  prayers,  see  on  nM, 
16“  and  cf.  16“  141®. 


no  irepi  too  K&rpou  IpotTw,  i.e.  “I  am  not  praying  for  the 
world  now  ”5  the  prayers  which  follow  were  for  those  who  loved 
Him,  not  for  those  who  rejected  Him.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  Jesus  never  prayed  for  His 
enemies  (cf.  Lk.  23®*  and  His  own  precept  Mt.  s44).  The 
koV/ws  (see  on  1*)  was  hostile  to  Him,  but  God  loved  it  (31*); 
and  even  this  Prayer  of  c.  17,  which  was  primarily  a  prayer 
for  Himself  and  His  own  disciples,  present  and  future,  does  not 
exclude  the  thought  of  the  world’s  acceptance  of  Him  at  last 
(v.  21). 


The  language  of  r  Jn.  51®,  “there  is  a  sin  unto  death:  I 
do  not  say  that  he  should  pray  (cpw-nfay)  for  that,”  is  verbally 
similar,  but  the  thought  there  is  different,  viz.  of  the  propriety 
or  duty  of  praying  for  a  fellow-Ckristian  whose  sin  is  vpbs 


irspi  w  aeSwKdi  poi,  qtl  trot  eitriy,  sc.  because  they  are 
God’s.  See  on  v.  6,  from  which  verse  this  clause  is  repeated. 

Only  in  this  chap.  (cf.  w.  15,  20)  is  tpoirSe  used  by  Jn. 
absolutely  or  intransitively,  being  generally  followed  by  the 
account  of  the  person  who  is  asked  either  to  give  something 
or  to  reply.  See  on  [8]7. 

10.  K(U  tA  ifiA  mii-Ta  oh  larw.  So  He  had  said  before:  see 
on  16“ 

nal  to  ab.  i/id.  This  goes  further  than  the  preceding  clause. 
Meyer  cites  Luther’s  comment:  “This  no  creature  can  say 


Kol  RtSAJoojioi  tv  oStoIs.  The  apostles  were  Jesus’  own 
men,  not  only  because  the  Father  “  gave  ”  them  to  Him,  when 
they  were  chosen,  not  only  because  all  that  belonged  to  the 
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Kot  avrol  tv  T(j  KOerytp  Atrtv,  Kayla  rrpbs  trt  ipgoptu.  Uartp 

Father  belonged  to  Him,  but  for  the  additional  reason  that 
He  had  been  “  glorified  ”  in  them.  He  was  “  glorified  ”  in 
the  physical  miracle  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (n4),  much  more 
in  the  spiritual  miracle  of  the  faith  of  the  Eleven.  They 
exhibited  and  continued  to  exhibit  (note  the  perfect  tense 
ScSd£ocr/uu)  the  power  of  the  message  which  He  brought.  So 
Paul  said  of  his  Thessalonian  converts  vpteto  yap  lore  17  Sofa 
r/pMv  (1  Thess.  2*®).  Cf.  2  Thess.  i1#  of  the  future  “  glorifica¬ 
tion  ”  of  Christ  in  His  saints. 

Through  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning,  for  R«8(S|<w|mk 
D  has  i86(atras  pe  (cf.  Y.  r). 

11.  The  occasion  and  ground  of  the  prayer  are  now  more 
distinctly  stated.  He  is  going  away  from  the  disciples  whom  He 
had  trained  and  guarded;  henceforth  the  relations  between 
Him  and  them  will  be  different  from  those  of  the  days  of  His 
ministry  in  the  flesh.  He  had  told  them  about  this,  but  they 
had  hardly  understood  it  (T3®*-®4;  cf.  x610-1®).  They  will 
need  a  special  measure  of  the  Father’s  care.  Swinburne  has 
finely  paraphrased  some  of  the  thoughts  behind  w,  11, 12: 


“  Who  shall  keep  Thy  sheep, 
Lord,  and  lose  not  one  ? 
Who  save  one  shall  keep, 
Lest  the  shepherd  sleep  ? 
Who  beside  the  Son  ?  " 


oSkIti  dpi  tv  tu  K&apu.  Cf.  v.  14.  His  visible  ministry 
in  the  world  of  men  is  over.  Meyer  cites  Calvin’s  comment: 
“  nunc  quasi  provincia  sua  defunctus.” 

The  rec.  text  has  oEtoi,  but  nB  have  avrol. 
aiTol  tv  to  ncSvpu  tloiv:  the  disciples  are  still  in  the  world 
and  have  their  service  and  ministry  to  fulfil. 

K&yti  irpJs  at  Ipyoptu,  repeated  v.  13;  cf.  13s  141*, 

After  Ipxopai  D  adds  olein  elpl  i V  tm  Kooftu/  ml  tv  rip  Koopti 1 
upt,  a  Western  gloss,  which  has  some  support  from  ace,  and 
which  evidently  was  added  because  the  scribe  stumbled  at  the 
words,  “  I  am  no  longer  in  the  world.” 

TraTcp.  B  reads  mti jp  (with  N),  as  it  also  does  at  v.  21 
(with  D),  at  w.  24,  25  (with  A),  and  ( teste  Abbott,  Dial.  2053) 
at  I2*8.  But,  although  the  nom.  with  the  article  sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  the  voc.  (e.g.  Mt.  n**,  Lk.  10s1),  *rarijp 
without  the  article  is  not  easy  to  defend.  At  v.  5  D,  in  like 
manner,  has  irarjjp  for  stirtp. 

vhrtp  hyie.  The  holiness  of  God  is  fundamental  in  the 
Hebrew  religion.  This  is  a  characteristically  Jewish  mode 
of  address  in  prayer;  cf.  2  Mace.  14®4,  ay  it  rat-rot  aytaapmi 
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nqptrjfFW  airrovs  ir  r<2  iropan  trov  <J  SeSawcds  pot,  tva  uuTir  tit  mfiiis 

Kvpu,  and  3  Macc.  2*  aytt  fv  dytois,  p ornpx*,  -iravTOKpirmp. 
The  conception  goes  back  to  Lev.  1144  (quoted  1  Pet.  i14);  cf. 
Isa.  6*  Ps.  71s2,  and  esp.  Lk.  1“  dytoy  to  ovopa  auroS  (Ps. 
in*).  See  also  6®,  6  ay  to?  tov  Otai,  as  used  of  Christ,  and 
20®,  Adhere  lrnvpa  ay  tov,  of  the  Spirit.  We  find  rrartp  Stnait 
in  v.  25,  but  v&Ttp  ay u  does  not  appear  again  in  the  N.T.  A 
remarkable  parallel,  which  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
language  of  this  verse,  occurs  in  the  Post-Communion  Thanks¬ 
giving  in^the  Didache  (§  ro),  tiixapioTovptv  trot,  irdrtp  Sytt, 
Tov  aytoo  6yo paros  trmi,  oS  tamo-Kip/auras  Sr  this  xapSiais 
ftpStv,  Kal  iwip  rrj?  yraWcajt  Kal  morons  sal  aBayatria?,  rj? 
tyympioa?  (cf.  V.  26)  ypiy  Sid  TijitoB  Tov  muSds  trov. 

•rfjpr)(TOK  aoToo's,  “  keep  them,”  as  now  specially  needing 
care.  For  r^petv,  of  keeping  persons  safe,  cf.  w.  12,  15, 
Acts  16s4  24“  25*-  **,  and  esp.  Jude1,  ‘ 1  kept  for  Jesus  Christ,” 
’I400B  Xptorm  TtTTjpyjpSyot?.  For  rr/peiv,  of  keeping  or  observing 
commandments,  see  on  8S1. 

ir  Ti  fa-dpori  <700,  “  in  Thy  Name,”  i.e.  under  Thy  Fatherly 
protection.  The  Name  of  God  expresses  (see  on  s4*)  the 
revelation  of  His  Being,  especially  as  exhibited  in  His  help  in 
tune  of  need.  Cf.  Ps.  44*,  fv  r<3  ovopart  trov  Ifov&tvdtoopey  rovs 
IrartcrTavopSvovt  rjpav,  Ps.  54*  o  616%  iv  ry  avopari  <rov  rrioooy  pt, 
and  Ps.  124*1  V  fiorjOtut  rjpdjv  it  Svopjan  xvplav.  In  such  contexts 
the  “  Name  ”  of  God  is  equivalent  to  what  a  modem  writer 
would  call  His  “Providence”;  and  this,  in  the  N.T.  and 
especially  in  Jn.,  is  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  God  as 
Father. 

<?  SfSontiis  pot.  The  reading  here  and  in  v.  12  presents 
difficulty,  and  the  variants  are  important. 

(1)  The  rec.  text  has  ovs  ScS<uk«  pot,  but  this  is  poorly 
attested  (D2,  6 gfg  q  yg.  cop.),  and  ofc  may  have  come  from 
18*  or  from  v.  6.  It  gives  an  excellent  sense;  that  His  disciples 
were  “  given  ”  to  Jesus  by  the  Father  is  said  five  times  else¬ 
where  in  this  chapter  (w.  2,  6,  9,  12,  24;  see  on  6”  for  other 
references). 

(2)  o  Se'&Dicds  pot  is  read  by  Da  fid.  This  might  have  the 
same  meaning  as  ofa,  and  S  ScSuxa?  is  the  right  reading  at 
w.  2,  24.  For  this  collective  use  of  the  neuter  sing.,  see  on  6n. 
Field,  whose  opinion  is  always  weighty,  prefers  0. 

(3)  But  the  harder  reading,  <!,  has  such  strong  attestation 
that  it  must  be  accepted.  It  is  supported  by  the  great  bulk 
of  MSS  and  vss.,  including  KABCLW®.  <5  must  refer  to 
ovdpaTt,  so  that  1  ‘  in  Thy  Name,  which  Thou  hast  given  me  ” 
is  the  only  possible  rendering.  This  is  accepted  by  most 
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modem  editors,  including  Westcott  and  Abbott  {Dial.  2408/). 
Burney  ( Aramaic  Origin,  etc.,  p.  103),  while  recognising  that 
<J  is  the  reading  best  attested,  holds  that  ovs  must  have  been 
intended  by  the  evangelist,  and  he  traces  the  variants  to  the 
ambiguity  of  the  relative  particle  n,  which  nrght  stand  for 
either  oJs,  o,  or  <J.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  superior 
attestation  of  <!,  even  if  an  Aramaic  origin  for  the  Fourth  Gospel 
were  accepted. 

We  have  seen  (on  3s6)  that  it  is  a  favourite  thought  with  Jn. 
that  the  Father  gave  all  things  to  the  Incarnate  Son;  but  it  is 
only  here  and  at  v.  12  that  the  idea  is  expressed  that  the  Father 
has  given  His  “  Name  ”  to  Christ,  and  that  it  is  in  this  “  Name  ” 
that  Jesus  guarded  His  disciples.  This  does  not  mean  only 
that  the  Son  was  “  sent  ”  by  the  Father  (see  on  3“),  and  that 
therefore  His  ministry  was  accomplished  “  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father  ”  (see  on  5“  10“)  as  His  delegate  and  representative; 
but  that  in  Christ  God  was  revealed  in  His  providential  love 
and  care,  His  “  Name,”  that  is,  His  essential  nature  as  Father, 
being  exhibited  in  the  Incarnate  Son.  Thus  that  “  the  Name  ” 
of  the  Father  was  “given”  to  Christ  is  yet  another  way  of 
expressing  the  essential  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (see 
on  10“).  This  transcends  any  such  idea  as  that  of  Num.  6W, 
where  the  “  Name  ”  of  Yahweh  is  “  put  ”  upon  Israel  by  the 
priestly  blessing;  or  of  Ex.  23s1,  where  it  is  said  of  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  people,  “  My  Name  is  in  him  ”;  or  of  Jer.  23*, 
where  the  “  Name  ”  of  the  Messianic  King  is  “  Yahweh  our 
Righteousness.”  The  nearest  parallel  is  Phil.  2*,  ixo.pioa.ro 
aura  to  Svopa  to  fare/)  rrav  ovopa  (cf.  Rev.  1919) ;  but  in  no 
N.T.  passage  except  Jn.  i7u- 14  is  found  the  conception  of  the 
Father  giving  His  “  Name,”  in  the  sense  of  His  revealed 
character  as  Fatherly  Providence,  to  Christ.  See  on  v.  22  for 
the  Sofa  which  the  Father  had  given  to  the  Son. 

This  interpretation  (demanded  by  the  reading,  u  StSioxas), 
viz.  that  the  Father  gave  His  “  Name  ”  to  the  Son,  is  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  thanksgiving  quoted  above  from  the  Didache, 
according  to  which  the  Father  causes  His  “  Name  ”  to  taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  i.e.  His  Fatherly  protection 
rests  upon  them. 

ISojkos  is  read  by  RLNW,  but  the  true  reading  is  &8mitas 
(see  on  v.  4),  the  perfect  indicating  not  merely  one  act  of  giving 
at  a  definite  moment  in  time,  but  a  continuous  “  giving  ”  of 
the  Father  to  the  Son,  throughout  His  earthly  ministry.  _ 

Ira  <5<nr  Sr  Kadire  te-  that  the  apostles  might  be 

united  in  will  and  purpose  and  spiritual  fellowship  even  as 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  united  (see  on  10“).  They  had 
been  given  a  “new”  commandment,  enjoining  all  disciples 
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12.  ot«  ypojv  h77'  eyu)  enjpow  iwo is  «k  T<p  ovopari 

(tod  w  3<<5td<cas  poi,  KRi  l<j>v Aa£a,  xai  oASdv  if  gmr  niruiXcro  <t  prj 

to  love  one  another  (see  on  1334),  and  the  Fatherly  protection  of 
God  is  now  invoked  for  them,  that  they  may  be  kept  of  one 
mind  in  their  sacred  fellowship.  At  v.  21  the  thought  is  no 
longer  of  the  apostles  only,  but  of  all  future  generations  of 
Chnstian  disciples,  for  whom  again  the  prayer  is  iva  iravrct  tv 
Sxrtv. 

The  petition  fra  &<rw  Xv,  as  applied  to  the  apostles,  was 
fulfilled  in  their  case,  for  otherwise  the  earliest  apostolic  preach¬ 
ing  could  not  have  achieved  its  wonderful  success;  but  it  was 
not  fulfilled  in  such  fashion  that  no  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
method  were  observed  among  the  apostolic  body,  or  that  they 
were  always  right,  as  compared,  e.g.,  with  Paul  (cf.  Acts  11s, 
Gal.  a11,  etc.).  See  further  on  v.  21. 

It  is  probably  due  to  its  difficulty  that  the  whole  clause, 
<?  StSmudt  poi,  Xva  Sktiv  w  Kabul*  fjpeit,  is  omitted  in  the  O.L. 
texts  abc  ejfi  and  by  the  Coptic  Q. 

12.  After  Si-t  jkt’  ai-rui-,  the  rec.  with  ACaNTA® 
inserts  the  explanatory  gloss  tv  t$  xocrpm,  but  om.  «BC*DLW. 

tyb  iT^pooe  auTou?  ktA.,  “  I  (cyu  being  emphatic)  used  to 
keep  them,”  tnjpow  marking  the  continual  training  of  disciples 
that  was  so  great  a  feature  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

Ir  tC  ArAparf  uoo  <3  StSojuds  |ioi,  repeated  from  v.  ri  (where 
see  note)  in  the  Johannine  manner.  It  is  “  in  the  Name,” 
that  is,  in  the  sure  protection  of  the  Father’s  providence 
and  love,  that  Jesus  guarded  (and  guards)  His  disciples. 

sal  <4><J\a|<x  «t\.,  “  and  I  guarded  them  (se.  while  I  was 
with  them  in  the  flesh),  and  none  perished.”  For  t/wKirrav, 
cf.  2  Thess.  3*,  Jude**;  and  see  Wisd.  io»,  where  pipeiv 
and  <t>vKo.TT€iv  are  both  used  of  the  Divine  guardianship  of 
Abraham. 

The  rec.  text,  as  in  v.  n,  has  ois  for  cl,  and  omits  kul  before 
A+AAofa,  making  the  latter  govern  ovs  directly;  nBC*LW 

sol  oiStls  afriw  (cf.  for  constr.  719)  dirtSXcro  ktA.,  “and 
not  one  of  them  perished,  except  the  son  of  perdition.” 
The  falling  away  of  Judas  has  already  been  described  (13s’); 
airoXXroat  is  used  of  the  final  “  perishing,”  as  at  318  (where  see 
note)  io*8.  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
Judas  as  if  it  were  already  in  the  past  (see  6M-  ™).  Cf.  6”  io*8, 
where  his  exceptional  case  is  not  in  view;  and  see  note  on  18’, 
where  is  quoted  this  saying  of  Jesus  that  He  lost  none  of  those 
whom  the  Father  bad  “  given  ”  to  Him.  It  has  often  been 
discussed  by  theologians  whether  Judas  had  really  been  pre- 
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E  SON  OF  PERDITION 


A  vios  rtjs  aTtuiXetas,  Iva.  y  y patfir)  irXi jpwflj).  13.  vkv  Se  irpas  <ri 

destined  to  destruction,  or  whether  his  fall  from  faithfulness 
was  of  his  free  choice.  Such  questions  are  foreign  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  first  century.  For  Jn.,  all  that  happened 
to  Judas  was,  indeed,  predestined,  but  that  this  involves 
any  difficulty  as  to  his  guilt  does  not  suggest  itself  to  the 
evangelist. 

ei  |ij]  A  utAs  Ttjs  iiroXetas.  The  play  on  words  dvtuAero 
.  .  .  mrciAtids  can  hardly  be  reproduced  in  English.  The 
constr.  tilo't  vivos  (see  on  12*)  is  not  exclusively  Hebraic, 
but  it  is  frequent  in  Eastern  literature.  Antichrist  is  called 
0  vios  T-rjs  dvuiAaas  (2  Thess.  2*),  the  same  expression  being 
applied  to  those  who  perished  in  the  Flood  {jubilees ,  x.  3), 
and  to  Satan  {Evang.  Nieodemi,  xx.).  It  signifies  one  whose 
end  will  be  perdition,  not  necessarily  that  this  is  inevitable  but 
that  it  will  be  so  because  of  his  own  acts.  He  is  one  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  “  good  were  it  for  him  if  he  had  not  been  born  ” 
(Mk.  14s1).  Cf.  vtos  ytcvys  (Mt.  2314),  mos  davir-ov  (2  Sam. 
12s),  and  tkpo  dvwAems  (Isa.  S74).  Judas  was  “the  son  of 
loss,”  although  Jesus  came  to  save  the  lost.  For  him  Jesus 
did  not  pray  (cf.  x  Jn.  51*). 

diruAcia  is  generally  used  in  the  N.T.  for  the  final  ‘ 1  loss  ” 
of  a  man  (it  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.);  but  at  Mk.  141  it  is 
the  word  for  the  “  waste  ”  of  the  ointment,  of  which  (as  Jn. 
tells,  124)  it  was  Judas  that  complained.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  possibly  this  incident  was  in  mind  when  Judas  was  called 
A  A  Trj*  dTnuXeias,  “  the  son  of  loss,”  the  man  who  really 
wasted  what  was  precious.1  But  the  ordinary  interpretation 
is  simpler  and  more  probable. 

tva  yp<i<t»r|  7rXi)pu6p.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this 
is  a  comment  of  Jn.  on  the  words  of  Jesus  which  he  has  just 
narrated,  or  whether  he  means  to  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
Himself.*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  18*  where  the  words, 
“  of  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  I  lost  not  one,”  are  cited 
from  the  present  passage,  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  O.T.,  but 
Jn.  applies  Xva  w\rip<oOjj  A  Aoyov  <trX.  to  the  saying  of  Jesus  as 
carrying  with  it  the  certainty  of  its  fulfilment.  Probably  here 
tva  4  ypatfiij  ttX,  is  a  reflective  gloss  or  comment  added  by  the 
evangelist  or  an  early  editor. 

^  ypa+rj  always  refers  in  Jn.  to  a  definite  passage  of  the  O.T. 
(see  on  2“),  and  the  Scripture  here  indicated  was  probably 
Ps.  418,  which  was  cited  before  (1318)  as  foreshadowing  the 
treachery  of  Judas.  Pss.  69s5  and  1098  are  cited  in  Acts 
i*°  in  reference  to  his  miserable  and  execrated  end,  and 
1  See  D.C.G.  i.  909.  *  See  Introd.,  p.  cxli. 


tpXO/MU,  uni  Tttvra  XaXui  iy  riji  mo-pip  tya  rrjv  \apav  rrjv 

ipriv  wxXripiopivrp’  tv  iavrots.  14.  iyii  SeStoKa  awois  tov  Xoyov 
oav,  Kal  o  *007109  ipunfotv  avrov?,  on  oix  elirlv  € k  tov  Koopov 
xafllw  *yi>  ovk  dpi  ck  tov  uoopov.  15.  ovk  IpMTw  u>a  apg?  avrov? 

his  replacement  by  Matthias,  but  Ps.  41*  is  more  in  place 
here. 

18.  vuy  81  irp&s  <71  cpXopai,  repeated  from  v.  11  ;  cf.  14“. 

aal  Tairra  XaX«,  “  And  I  say  these  things,”  viz.  “  I  say 
them  aloud''  for  \a\m  implies  this. 

iy  ™  Kiojuj,  so.  before  my  departure. 

lx<j(Ttr  ktK.  The  prayer  was  spoken  aloud,  so  that  the 
apostles  might  overhear  His  intercessions  for  them,  and  hearing 
might  rejoice.  See  on  n4*,  where  Jesus  is  represented,  in 
the  rec.  text,  as  having  said  explicitly  that  some  words  of  His 
thanksgiving  were  uttered  &£  tov  oxXov. 

tJ]v  xap&y  Ti)v  ireir\i)pb>jilvr|v  iy  iavrots.  This  is  a 

phrase  several  times  repeated  in  Jn.;  see  on  1511  :6M.  To 
hear  Jesus  rejoice  when  speaking  in  prayer  of  the  faithfulness 
of  His  chosen  friends  would  awaken  in  them  feelings  of  joy, 
which  would  be  His  joy  “  fulfilled  in  them.” 

For  iauTots  (kABNW),  (he  rec.  has  avrot?  (probably  from 
the  next  line). 

14.  iyw  SlSwxa  afirots  riv  Xlyov  aou,  repeated  from  V.  8, 
tov  Xoyov  being  substituted  for  to  p-qpo.ro.  (see  on  5“),  the 
perfect  StS«m  in  both  cases  implying  that  Jesus  had  continued 
to  give  to  the  disciples  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  and  was 
still  giving  it. 

xal  4  Klepov  4ptei)ecv  avrou?.  This  was  the  badge  of  a 
disciple  (is18,  where  the  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  pttrd, 
which  D  substitutes  here  for  the  harder  ipioriatv).  We  should 
expect  the  perf.  ptpiaTjKtv  as  in  15s4,  if  not  pta-d  ■  this  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  Jn.  uses  the  aorist  as  if  it  were  a  perfect 
(cf.  12“  13s4  is1*;  and  see  Abbott,  Dial.  2441). 

3n  ouk  eiotv  Ik  tov  Kltrpou.  A  fine  and  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  thought  that  Christian  disciples  generally,  and  not  the 
apostles  only,  are  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world  is  given 
in  the  second-century  Ep.  to  Diognetus  (vi.  3),  with  a  prob¬ 
able  allusion  tow.  11,  14.  See  on  31*. 

Kaflis  iyi 1  ovk  tip!  Ik  tou  Klepov.  So  He  had  said  at  8a, 
where  see  note. 

10.  ovk  Ipuyu  Jva  apfls  aurov's  ktX.  The  question  as  to 
how  far  Christians  were  to  separate  themselves  from  the  com¬ 
pany  of  non- Christians,  from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world, 
was  urgent  and  difficult  in  the  apostolic  age.  In  1  Cor.  510, 
Paul  explains,  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  this  passage,  that 


“  TOV  Kdirpov,  AXA’  ira  Typyap?  avrov?  «  tov  rovr)pov.  16.  «’«  tov 
KOI rpov  OVK  citriv  *af)w?  eya>  ovk  tip  1  ex  tov  KOrrpov.  17.  ayt'auw 

for  a  complete  dissociation  from  heathen  of  evil  lives,  a  Christian 
disciple  would  have  to  “  go  out  of  the  world.”  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  equally  explicit  in  his  statement  (Gal.  i4)  that  the 
purpose  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  that  He  might  deliver 
us  from  the  present  evil  age  (aiSvos).  These  two  principles 
are  tersely  enunciated  in  the  present  verse.  The  apostles  would 
have  to  live  in  die  world,  for  that  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  their 
evangelical  ministry;  but  they  would  need  the  special  grace  of 
God  to  keep  them  from  its  evil  influences. 

I XX’  Ira  -rtjpijorfls  airous  lx  tov  iron)pov.  This  is  the  first 
petition  of  Jesus  for  the  Eleven,  viz.  for  their  protection  and 
deliverance.  rqptiv  Ik  is  found  again  in  N.T.  only  at  Rev. 
3“,  a  passage  very  similar  to  the  present :  on  irqprpmK  riv 
Xoyov  (cf.  V.  6,  tov  Xoyov  cov  renjpipiav)  .  .  .  xlyw  ire  Typijow  in 
ryo  Upas  tov  vttpaapov  (cf.  V.  IX,  -rqpqoav  avTov's),  A  nearer 
parallel  is  in  1  Jn.  5“  where  it  is  said  of  a  child  of  God, 
that  Christ  Ttjptl  avrov,  xal  l  wovypos  ovk  airrerai  avrov. 

o  wovrjpas  appears  again  1  Jn.  214  5"  (0  yoopos  JAo?  ly  t£ 
-ovT/pcu  Kcirat).  The  agency  of  the  personal  devil,  Satan,  is  not 
doubted  by  Jn.;  cf.  13",  and  the  references  to  o  apXwv  ToS 
Koo-pov  tovtov  (is*1  1480  1611). 

In  the  words  tra  rypijirgs  avrov?  ex  tov  novqpov,  we  probably 
have  an  echo  of  the  clause  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  pStmi  jjpSs 
iiro  tov  irovTjpov  (Mt.  613  ;  see  above  on  v.  i).1  Some  commen¬ 
tators  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of  ijro 
from  that  of  «  in  constructions  like  this  (see  on  i44),  but  this 
is  over  subtle.  Cf.  the  parallelism  in  Ps.  1401 : 

litXdv  pt  i{  dvUpCUTTOV  TTOVYjpOV 
ojto  avlpo?  aSutov  pvtrai  pt. 

16.  This  verse  is  repeated  from  v.  14,  oix  etpl  here  pre¬ 
ceding  Ik  tou  Klopov,  according  to  NAB'DLW. 

17.  Here  is  the  second  petition  for  the  Eleven  (cf.  v.  15), 
viz.  for  their  consecration.  lyia£eu>  (see  on  io8*)  connotes 
not  so  much  the  selection  of  a  man  for  an  important  work  as  the 
equipping  and  fitting  him  for  its  due  discharge.  It  is  applied 
to  the  divine  separation  of  Jeremiah  for  the  work  of  a  prophet 
(Jer.  Is);  and  also  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  their  priestly 
office,  Ex.  2841,  where  the  Divine  command  to  Moses  is  dytoirei? 
avrov?,  uta  Upartvottriv  pot.  (See  Additional  Note  on  1816.) 

oyiofnv  is  not  equivalent  to  Ka6apt'{eir;  one  who  is  not 

>  See  Chase,  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Ike  Early  Church,  p.  log,  for  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  too  xovijpov  being  taken  as  masculine  rather 
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UUTOVV  Iv  rfi  d\rj8r iq.'  4  Xoyos  4  (7C$  dXt^0f Imr.  1 8.  naffiof  ipi 

mwrptvos  is  not  necessarily  impure.  Of  the  apostles  it  had 
already  been  said  tjSi)  V£«  *a8apoi  fore,  and  the  effective 
instrument  of  their  purification  was  the  Xoym  which  Jesus  had 
spoken  to  them  (is*),  as  the  Divine  Xoyos  is  said  here  also  to 
be  the  medium  of  their  consecration.  But  the  two  ideas  of 
iyiao/jos  and  mfepitr/io's  are  not  identical.  Just  because  the 
Eleven  were  already,  in  a  sense,  pure,  being  not  “  of  the  world  ” 
even  as  their  Master  was  not  “  of  the  world  ”  (v.  16),  is  their 
consecration  for  their  future  task  a  fitting  boon  to  be  asked  in 
prayer  of  God  who  is  Himself  aytos  (v.  n).  Cf.  Paul’s  prayer 
for  his  Thessalonian  converts  that  God  would  consecrate  them 
wholly  (ayuunn  vpas  aAorcXA,  i  Thess.  5“). 

Iv  Tjj  dXifOcia.  Truth  would  be  the  medium  of  their 
consecration,  as  (although  this  is  not  expressed  in  the  present 
passage)  the  “  Spirit  of  Truth  ”  would  be  the  Agent  (cf.  16“). 
See  also  8**.  So  Paul  said  of  his  Thessalonian  converts  that 
God  had  chosen  them  cis  marqptav  iv  dycatrpuy  ww/ia-ros  sal 
TrtvTit  <SXij0«as  (2  Thess.  a1*).  Westcott  makes  the  pregnant 
comment  that  “  the  end  of  the  Truth  is  not  wisdom  .  .  .  but 
holiness.” 

After  £Xi)6c£f  the  rec.  text  adds  <rov,  but  om.  tt*ABC*DLW@. 
What  is  meant  by  dAy&iy  is  explained  in  the  next  clause. 

6  Xoyos  4  oies  dXvjSetd  loriv.  It  is  not  always  noticed  that 
this  is  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Ps.  1 1 914i,  4  Xoyos  o-ov 
SXrj8tta.  (cf.  2  Sam.  7**).  Jesus  had  already  said  of  the  disciples, 
rov  Aoyov  oov  rtrypijKav  (v.  6,  where  see  note) ;  and  thus  they 
were  in  the  way  of  consecration,  which  is  in  truth  (cf.  14*). 
Such  consecration  is  not  an  isolated  event  in  the  life-history 
of  a  disciple,  but  is  a  continuous  process  (cf.  oi  iyia(6furoi, 
Heb.  211). 

Westcott  quotes  an  interesting  parallel  from  a  Jewish 
prayer  for  the  new  year:  “  Purify  our  hearts  to  serve  Thee  in 
truth.  Thou,  O  God,  art  Truth,  and  Thy  word  is  truth,  and 
standeth  for  ever.” 

18.  k aflws  tyi  &7rdorciXas.  For  this  thought,  five  times 
expressed  in  this  chapter,  cf.  v.  8  and  see  on  3”. 

That  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  is  com¬ 
parable  with  that  between  the  Son  and  the  Father  is  several  times 
stated  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  reported  by  Jn.  As  is  the 
love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  so  is  the  love  of  Jesus  for  His 
disciples  (is*)-  The  glory  which  the  Father  gave  to  the  Son 
was  given  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  (17**).  As  the  Son  lives 
by  the  Father  (Sul  rov  rartpa),  so  His  disciples  live  by  Jesus 
(Si  c/m,  6").  As  the  Father  knows  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the 


xm  18-19.]  “  I  SANCTIFY  MYSELF  ”  575 

<nr6rr«Xav  «s  rov  vdcrpov,  *ay<5>  air«rT«*Xa  aurois  «is  rov  Kooyiov" 
19.  xai  inrip  arrrSttv  iym  dy«d{w  ipvav rov,  fva  mo nv  *al  airot  tjfyuur- 
fUvtn  iv  SXrrjOt  iff. 

Father,  so  does  Jesus  know  His  sheep,  and  they  know  Him 
(idw.  u).  As  the  Son  is  “  in  ”  the  Father,  so  are  His  disciples 
“  in  ”  Jesus  (14s0).  These  are  amazing  teachings,  but  they 
are  deep-rooted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And,  corresponding  to 
them,  we  have  the  saying  of  this  verse  that  as  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  into  the  world,  so  Jesus  sent  His  apostles  into  the 

The  comparison  ica6us  ...  xai  in  such  passages  can  never 
be  exact  or  definite  (see  on  667),  but  at  the  same  time  it  points 
in  each  case  to  something  more  than  a  superficial  analogy. 

xiyu  AirtoTfiXa  afrrois  «ls  t4v  ximiov.  The  words  carry  a 
reference  not  only  to  the  original  choice  of  the  Twelve,  ?va 
atmrrriWy  avrovs  Kijpmroav  (Mk.  3“;  cf.  Lk.  91),  but  to  their 
future  mission,  the  aorist  being  used  because  of  the  certainly 
of  this  predetermined  future  in  store  for  them.  The  actual 
commission  is  recorded  at  20s1*  ** :  na$ms  htrirrraXKtv  fee  0  vanjp, 
vAyiv  irip.1T w  ip&s  .  .  .  XdfitTt  trvevfia  dytov.  (No  distmction  can 
be  drawn  between  iirourtAAot  and  triporm  in  such  passages;  see 
on  3“.)  Cf.  also  4s8. 

19.  Kttl  uirep  oiruv  fyii  Aytdju  ipavriv.  iym  is  om.  by  KW, 
but  ins.  BCDLN©  rightly:  it  is  here  emphatic. 

Strip  is  a  favourite  prep,  with  Jn.,  who  always  uses  it  as 
meaning  “  on  behalf  of.”  See  on  i*°,  and  cf.  6s1. 

iyu  Ayid(»  ipauT«v.  At  to36  He  had  spoken  of  Himself 
as  One  5  imrijp  r/yUarv.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency.  The 
Father  “  consecrated  ”  Jesus  for  His  mission  to  the  world; 
and  now  that  His  mission  is  about  to  be  consummated  in 
death,  Jesus  “  consecrates  ”  Himself,  as  He  enters  upon  the 
Passion.  So  He  had  said  before  of  His  life,  “  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself  ”  (io18).  In  His  death  He  was  both  Priest  and  Victim. 

The  two  petitions  for  the  disciples  were  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  Evil  One  (v.  15),  and  for  their  consecration  (y.  17). 
These  are  the  two  purposes  of  the  Atonement,  as  set  out  Tit.  214, 
“  Who  gave  Himself  for  us,  in  order  that  He  might  (1)  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  (2)  purify  to  Himself  a  peculiar  people 
zealous  of  good  works.”  So  here  the  “  consecration  ”  of 
Himself  to  the  Cross  by  Jesus  was  not  only  that  (tvo)  His 
chosen  apostles  might  in  their  turn  be  guarded  and  consecrated, 
but  that  the  same  consecration  might  be  the  portion  of  all  future 
disciples  (v.  20).  There  is  a  special  emphasis  on  iym.  No  one 
else  could  say,  “  I  consecrate  myself.”  It  is  only  through 
His  consecration  that  His  disciples  can  be  consecrated;  and 


ovruty  Sia  rov  Xoyov  avr w  «fc  c/*«,  21.  Zva  iravrts  tv  2m tiv}  k<i$ ws  crvt 

so  in  Heb.  io10  we  find  the  confession,  “  We  have  been  conse¬ 
crated  through  the  offering  of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ.”  In 
a  sense,  He  is  the  consecrator  of  all  such :  “He  that  consecrates 
and  they  that  are  being  consecrated  are  all  of  one  ”  (i(  s, 
Heb.  a11),  a  thoroughly  Johannine  statement,  although  it  does 
not  appear  in  Jn. 

Ira  wtrir  ptoi  fturol  ^yiavpfxoi  iv  AXt]0? l<i.  Cf.  V.  1 7  for  truth, 
the  Divine  Xoyos,  the  full  revelation  of  the  Father,  as  the 
medium  of  consecration  to  the  Christian  life. 


The  prayer  of  Jesus  for  all  future  disciples  (ov.  20-26) 

80.  We  now  reach  the  third  division  of  the  Prayer  of  Jesus, 
which  passes  from  the  thought  of  the  apostles  to  the  thought  of 
all  those  who  should  reach  discipleship  through  their  ministry. 

AXX4  Kill  tripl  t£x  irumuixTwr  ktX.  wurTtvovrmy  is  a  proleptic 
or  anticipatory  present  participle,  with  the  force  of  a  future, 
qui  credituri  sunt  (Vulg.).  Some  minuscules,  which  the 
rec.  text  follows,  through  misunderstanding,  have  adopted 


SiA  toS  Xoyou  elAtux.  The  “word”  of  the  evangelical 
preachers  was  the  message  of  God  in  Christ  which  they  brought, 
such  preaching  being  an  essential  preliminary  to  faith.  Cf. 


els  IjlI.  For  morcvciv  els  .  .  .,  see  on  i1’. 

21.  As  the  Church  grew,  so  would  the  risk  of  disunion 
among  its  members  be  intensified.  Jesus  had  already  prayed 
that  His  apostles  might  be  united  in  will  and  purpose  even  as 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  united  (v.  rr,  fxa  5<r»v  lx  xad&t 
VitfU).  He  now  repeats  this  petition  for  all  future  disciples, 
7 yet  irdn-ts  iv  itny,  stating  more  fully  what  the  nature  of  this 
ideal  unity  was  to  be. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  unity  of  organisation,  such  as 
that  which  appears  in  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Church  as  one 
body  with  many  members,  each  performing  its  appropriate 
'  function  (Rom.  I2U-,  r  Cor.  I212t.).  No  biological  analogy 
is  offered  here  to  assist  us  in  comprehending  the  sense  in  which 
Christians  are  intended  to  be  one.  Jesus  had  said  already  that 
His  sheep  would  ultimately  be  One  Flock,  even  as  they  had  One 
Shepherd  (role).  But  the  mystical  phrases  used  in  this  passage 
transcend  even  that  thought.  For  He  prays  that  the  unity  of 
His  disciples  may  be  realised  in  the  spiritual  life,  after  the 
pattern  of  that  highest  form  of  unity,  in  which  the  Father  is 
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“in”  the  Son  and  the  Son  “in”  the  Father.  This  unity, 
however,  as  appertaining  to  Christian  discipleship,  is  not  in¬ 
visible;  it  is  to  be  such  as  will  convince  the  world  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  common  Master  of  Christians.  And  He  has 
already  explained  that  the  badge  of  this  unity  is  love,  the  love 
of  Christian  for  Christian  which  all  men  may  see  (13“). 

Ira  irdrTc?  lx  Six.  For  the  use  of  the  neuter  singular  here, 
see  on  ro**:  and  cf.  Iva  to  tckvo.  rov  Oeov  .  .  .  tnivaydyn  tls 
Iv  ( II “). 

xafilw  <ru,  ndrep,  lx  Ipol  (cf.  I410'  *•)  itAyAi  iv  mi  (cf.  24“), 
That  men  might  come  to  acknowledge  this  central  assertion 
of  His  claim  had  been  the  immediate  object  of  His  mission  (see 

Jn.  always  expresses  the  voc.  by  nanp.  In  this  passage 
irartfp  is  read  by  BDW,  and  by  AB  at  w.  24,  25.  See  Abbott, 
Dial.  2052,  and  cf.  note  on  [8]10. 

!xa  kcu  a  .’.to  I  lx  Ijplx  <Snx.  Before  S>  o-tv  the  rec.  text 
inserts  lx,  with  rAC3LN®,  but  BC*DW  ad  ce  om.  iv.  It 
has  probably  come  in  from  the  earlier  clause  txo  vd»T«  lx  w<rx. 

The  ideal  is  that  all  Christians  may  be  lx  rpuv.  “  Abide 
in  me  ”  was  the  counsel  of  25*  (cf.  r  Jn.  3“  5“),  but  rightly 
Obeyed  this  implies  abiding  in  God;  the  use  of  the  plural  Co¬ 
here,  recalling  the  plural  verbs  at  24**.  Cf.  r  Jn.  13,  r;  Kotwvla. 
rj  TjpcTcpa  per  a  rox  irarpos  cal  ptra  to S  vloS  avrov  TiproS 
Xpiq-rov.  To  be  “ in  Christ ”  is  to  be  “in  God.”  Those 
who  are  thus  “  in  God  ’’  share  the  Divine  life  in  common,  and 
are  therefore  one,  lx  koOuk  (v.  n);  it  being  always 

remembered  that  naftSs  in  such  passages  is  only  suggestive 
of  a  partial,  not  a  complete,  analogy  (see  on  v.  r8  above,  and 

Ignatius  has  some  sentences  reminiscent  of  these  thoughts, 
where  he  approves  the  Ephesian  Christians  for  being  closely 
joined  with  the  bishop:  “  as  the  Church  is  with  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  Jesus  Christ  is  with  the  Father,  that  all  things  may  be 
harmonious  in  unity  (Ixa  jraxra  lx  fxdryri  o-xp^wuxa  jj,  JEph.  5). 

Ira  4  ndcrpos  ttwt£ut|  ort  tri  pc  dirlcmiXas.  The  consequence 
Of  the  spiritual  unity  of  Christians,  as  indicated  by  their 
common  love  for  each  other,  is  that  the  world  will  be  at 
last  convinced  (cf.  16s)  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  divine, 
and  that  He  is  “  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ”  (4").  For  such 
forecasts  of  universal  homage,  cf.  Rev.  3*  and  r  Cor.  25®. 
See  v.  23  below. 

■iTujTixfl .  So  «*BC*W,  but  the  rec 


;.,  with  s“ADLN®, 
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Sc'&uita  aitroU,  wa  Sow  tv  Kadms  TffieU  ivm  23.  tyii  tv  auTois  xai  (ri 
iv  ifioi,  tva  &itiv  TtreXwwjutvOi  tis  tv,  Iva  yardoKg  o  KOofios  on  mi  fie 

has  the  inferior  reading  rimriArp.  jrrorttn;  indicates  the 
gradual  growth  of  faith,  “  may  come  to  believe.” 

33.  xdyli  tV  8iS|ap  ktX.  “  And  I,  even  I,  have  given  to 
them  the  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  to  me.”  Quanta 
maieslas  Christianorum  t  is  Bengel’s  penetrating  comment. 
But  what  is  this  Sofa  ?  It  is  not  the  glory  of  the  Eternal 
Word,  spoken  of  in  v.  24.  That  a  faithful  disciple  may  hope 
to  see,  but  not  to  share  (although  r  Pet.  51  seems  to  claim  more 
than  is  suggested  in  Jn.).  It  is  rather  the  glory  of  the  In¬ 
carnate  Word  (see  on  r14),  which  Jesus  exhibited  in  His  earthly 
ministry  (211),  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  man. 
His  disciples  were  the  branches  of  which  He  was  the  Vine  (15®), 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  a  Pet.  r4,  they  had  become  8tta s 
kouwoI  $votws,  “  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature.”  See 
on  8“  for  the  “  glorification  ”  of  the  Son  by  the  Father;  and 
for  the  “  glorification  ”  of  believers,  cf.  Rom.  8s®. 

For  W8«xat  (ttBCLTA),  ADNW0  have  IWs ;  and  for 
S«»Ka  (BCDLWra),  stAN®  have  B<,>*a.  See  on  v.  4  for 
similar  variants, 

I™  &tnr  tv  *a0£>s  tv.  The  rec.  (®)  adds  io/itv,  but 
om.  BODLW.  The  consequence  of  the  imparting  of  His 
Incarnate  Sofa  to  His  disciples  by  Jesus  would  be  that,  sharing 
this  in  common  with  Him  and  with  each  other,  they  would  be 
spiritually  united,  and  thus  be  one,  even  as  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  one. 

23.  iyi>  iv  afiTois  «al  oil  iv  the  nature  of  the  unity  of 
believers  being  once  again  illustrated  by  that  highest  pattern 
of  Unity,  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  “  I  in  them  so  He 
had  spoken  before  (14“),  and  the  idea  of  Christ  being  “  in  ” 
the  believer  is  as  familiar  a  thought  to  Paul  as  it  is  to  Jn.: 
cf.  Rom.  81®,  2  Cor.  if,  Gal.  2s®  418. 

<Sow  TCT'Xeiuufroi  ds  Iv.  The  imparting  of  His  Sofa 
to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  would  not  only  tend  to  unite  them, 
but  it  would  at  last  completely  unite  them,  “  that  they  may  be 
perfected  (cf.  for  rtXuoIodat  used  thus,  1  Jn.  2®  412- 17« 18  ■  cf 
Phil.  3,s)  into  one.”  With  tit.  ,is  tv,  cf.  <rway&yv  els  tv  (ii’“). 

W  ywiioKT)  6  K(So(ios  8ti  au  at  inimikas.  Here  is  the 
final  consequence  of  the  impartation  of  the  “  glory  ”  of  Jesus 
to  His  disciples,  viz.  that  the  world  might  come  to  be  assured 
of  His  Divine  mission;  the  phrase  being  repeated  from  v.  zr, 
yuoSmcjj  being  substituted  for  w uncut}.  Cf.  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Farewell  Discourse,  Iva  6  koouos  .  .  .  (14s1), 
This  is  Jesus’  ideal  of  the  world’s  future. 
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dircoreiXas  real  rjydmjtras  aJrois  va£in  ifie  ijydjnjo-as.  24-_  Ha rtp, 
8  SfSioxds  /rot,  6tX to  tva  oirov  tlfu  tyi>  Kaxeivoi  (hoiv  fur  tfiov,  in 
gcapZmv  rip  Sofav  Trjv  ifirjv,  tjv  StSuxas  /tot  on  yydm/trds  fit  ir po 

xai  vjyaTrr  cas  avrois  xalWs  ktX.  For  thus  will  the  world 
be  led  to  the  knowledge  that  God  loved  it  (airovs)  with  the 
same  kind  of  love  as  that  with  which  He  loved  His  Son  (s29) ; 
and  that  therefore  He  had  sent  His  Son.  These  are  the  thoughts 
of  the  “  comfortable  word  ”  of  3“,  which  are  here  expressed 


as  a  prayer. 

For  ijydjryo-as  there  is  a  Western  reading,  foam joa  (D  a  b, 
etc.),  which  is  a  mistaken  correction  (introduced  from  15*),  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  with  319  having  been  missed. 

24.  There  follows  the  thought  of  those  who  have  been 
“  perfected  into  one  ”  on  earth,  sharing  the  fellowship  of  their 
common  Lord  in  heaven,  as  they  behold  His  eternal  glory. 

•xdTep.  See  on  v.  11. 

t  l&mK&s  pot.  o  is  for  oJs  (cf.  v.  12),  the  neuter  singular 
suggesting  their  unity,  as  at  637,  *®,  where  see  note. 

WX«.  He  does  not  now  say  ipavrS>  (v.  20  and  see  on  1 i88), 
but  8t\w,  “  I  wish.”  He  has  said  repeatedly  that  He  did  not 
come  to  do  His  own  will  (fl&y/ia),  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
(4"  5"  638'10);  and  in  the  Agony  at  Gethsemane  He  distin¬ 
guishes  His  human  will  from  the  Father’s  (ov  n  eya  StXm,  dXXa 
ti  ov,  Mk.  148®).  But  at  this  moment  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
the  climax  of  His  consecration  of  Himself  to  death.  He  realises 
the  perfect  coincidence  of  His  will  with  the  Father’s,  and  so 
can  say  6e\m  (cf.  0  uios  nts  8c\a  £oioirot«,  5s1).  The  use  of 
SeXa  at  2 188  is  different,  for  there  it  is  the  6&o>  of  authority 
which  the  master  may  address  to  a  disciple. 

Iva  otto  a  dpi  iyi>  K&Ktlmi  Smv  h^t  tjwO,  sc.  hereafter  in  glory. 
See  12“  13“  14s  for  the  thought  of  the  spiritual  fellowship  of 
His  disciples  with  Christ  continuing  after  death.  Cf.  2  Tim. 
2u.  u  Rom.  817. 

Tva  eEwpi.aw  rV  86£av  rJjir  ipVje.  This  is  not  the  glory  of  the 
Incarnate  Christ.  That  they  had  been  permitted  to  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body,  iOtaaifitBa  ryx  Sofav  afrrav  (see  on  i14). 
Otupeiv  is  used  here  of  spiritual  perception  (cf.  ra4®,  and  see 
on  2“).  The  Sofa,  of  which  the  vision  is  to  be  the  portion  of 
the  saints,  is  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Logos,  which  He  had  with 
the  Father  “before  the  world  was”  (v.  5).  They  are  to  see 


Him  “as  He  is”  (1  Jn.  3s)- 
jjv  SSSuxds  pot.  The  rec 
kACDLW  have  ScSwxas  (see 


has  iSioxas  with  BNrA®,  but 
in  v.  4),  which  is  accepted  by 


Westcott-Hort  against  the  testimony  of  B. 

Against  the  interpretation  of  SSfa  here  as  referring  to  the 
VOL.  II.— 19 
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rara/lcXijs  xwr/tov.  25.  Hdrep  Simla,  ml  o  mofiot  ire  owe  tyvu, 
cyui  it  1 re  iyrwv,  (tal  oCrot  Zyitnaav  ori  <rv  fte  iTreareiXaf  26.  ml 

glory  of  the  Eternal  Word,  several  exegetes  have  urged  that 
a  “  giving  ”  of  glory  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  before  the  In¬ 
carnation  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
But  there  is  no  other  passage  which  refers  to  the  eternal  re¬ 
lationships  inherent  in  Deity  with  the  same  boldness  and 
confidence  of  vision  that  appear  in  this  Last  Prayer  of  Christ. 
These  are  unique  utterances  (cf.  also  v.  5);  and  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  seems  to  be  indicated  between  the  Sofa  of  v.  22  which 
had  been  given  to  the  disciples,  and  the  Sofa  of  v.  24  which 
they  might  hope  to  contemplate  hereafter,  but  which  was  given 
only  to  Christ. 

Sti  t]  y a :i tj a d  1  pt  trpo  narapoXfjs  K<Wp.ou.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
Sofa  of  the  Eternal  Word.  Eternal  Love  is  Eternal  Glory; 
even  as  Eternal  Love  and  Eternal  Glory  may  be  regarded  as 
respectively  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects  of  Eternal  Life. 

wpo  KaTafSoXijs  uSojioo.  *ara/8oX)j  occurs  only  once  in  the 
LXX  (2  Macc.  2s®,  of  the  foundation  of  a  house),  and  eleven 
times  in  the  N.T.,  in  nine  of  which  it  is  followed  by  ma-pov 
(atro  (COT.  map.,  Mt.  25“,  Lk.  IIs0,  Heb.  4®  9s9,  Rev.  13®  1 7s). 
We  find  trpo  mTafiohiji  udapov,  as  here,  at  Eph.  I4,  X  Pet.  I*. 
The  phrase  also  occurs  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses ,  a  first- 
century  work,  in  a  passage  of  which  the  Greek  has  been  pre¬ 
served  (i.  13,  14,  ed.  Charles).  The  sentence  “  in  that  Thou 
hast  loved  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  suggests 
the  idea  of  predestination,  so  frequently  appearing  in  Jn. 
(see  on  2*). 

SB.  ndrcp  Skate.  That  God  is  righteous  is  fundamental 
in  the  Jewish  religion  (cf.  Jer.  121,  Ps.  116*  1 I91*7),  and  funda¬ 
mental,  too,  in  Christianity  (Rom.  3“  Rev.  16s,  1  Jn.  I*).  The 
appeal  at  this  point  of  the  Prayer  is  to  the  justice  of  God,  that 
He  may  distinguish  between  those  who  accept  the  Divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  and  the  hostile  world  which  rejects  Him. 
For  the  former,  Jesus  has  made  the  request  that  they  may  be 
with  Him,  hereafter  (v.  24). 

ml,  before  o  jtoV/icK,  “is  intended  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  aware  that  the  meaning  is  incomplete”  (Abbott, 
Dial.  2164).  It  is  omitted  by  D. 

4  K&Tfios  <re  OUK  iyva.  See  on  8“. 

iyi>  8 1  at  lyvav.  This  is  a  parenthetical  sentence,  the  real 
antithesis  to  “  the  world  knew  Thee  not”  being  “  but  these 
knew,”  which  follows.  Jesus,  as  Incarnate,  habitually  claims 
a  unique  knowledge  of  God  (7“  865  1015). 

■tal  offroi  iyrwar  ktX.  “  But  these  knew  that  Thou  didst 
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eyri iplou  airois  to  ovopd  <nv  *al  yiaopiVio,  »>  y  dyawy  ry  yyairijaas 
ftt  iv  avrois  y  K&yit  iv  avrols. 

send  me,”  this  being  the  important  thing  to  be  assured  of, 
viz.  that  God  had  sent  Jesus,  this  refrain  occurring  for  the  last 
time  (see  on  v.  8).  The  thought  of  Jesus  returns  from  the 
Church  of  the  future  to  the  disciples  in  whose  company  He 
offered  a  last  prayer.  Its  final  clauses  have  to  do  with  them. 
oSroi,  these,  knew  this  much  at  least,  that  the  mission  of  Jesus 
was  divine. 

The  contrast  with  the  failure  of  “  the  world  ”  to  recognise 
Him  is  brought  up  by  ml,  used  here  adversatively,  as  often  in 
Jn.  (see  on  311) :  “  but  these  knew.” 

26.  ml  iyrupwra  uutois  t4  oeo|id  aou,  repeated  in  slightly 
different  form  from  v.  6,  where  see  note.  For  ympifav, 
cf.  15“. 

sal  yvoplaa,  sc.  in  the  Church  of  the  future,  by  the  Spirit 
which  is  to  come  (id1*-  **). 

“va.  i\  iyam)  {ji/  (jyi7n]<r!ts  pe  Iv  adroi$  J.  This  is  not  a 
prayer  that  God  may  love  Christian  disciples  with  the  same 
kind  of  love  as  that  with  which  He  loved  Christ.  Already,  at 
v.  23,  we  have  seen  that  even  “  the  world  ” — in  its  alienation 
and  hostility — was  thus  loved  by  God,  although  the  world  did 
not  recognise  it.  But  the  prayer  is  that  the  love  of  God  for 
all  Christian  disciples,  similar  as  it  is  to  the  love  of  God  for 
Christ,  may  be  “  in  them,”  that  is,  their  sense  of  it  may  become 
vivid  and  efficacious  ;  so  that  they  may  recognise,  in  Paul’s 
words,  “  that  the  love  of  God  has  been  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (Rom.  s5). 

For  t)v  after  dyami  D  substitutes  the  more  usual  y,  qua-, 
but  there  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  true  reading  at  Eph.  2*: 
Sid  tjjv  voXAyv  ay amp  aflroB  ijv  fiydmyrev  itf. las  (cf.  7"  for  a 
similar  constr.). 

jcdyii  is  ad-roty.  “I  in  them.”  This  has  already  been 
proclaimed  as  the  ideal  condition  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 
(v.  23,  where  see  note).  Here  the  thought  is,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  clause,  of  a  growing  sense  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the 
believer’s  heart.  It  is  this  for  which  the  last  petition  is  offered, 
“  ut  cor  ipsorum  theatrum  sit  et  palaestra  huius  amoris  ” 
(Bengel).  Ego  in  ipsis  is  the  last  aspiration  of  Jesus  for  His 
own,  before  He  goes  forth  to  meet  death. 

The  arrest  of  fesus  in  the  garden  (XVIII.  1-11) 

xvm.  1.  raSra  titoSi-.  As  soon  as  the  Prayer  of  Consecra¬ 
tion  was  ended  (see  Introd.,  p.  xx),  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
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XVIII.  I.  Tnvra  ebnW  'l-qaovs  t(yk8cv  <rvr  tow  fiaBi/raU 
avrmi  v {par  tov  X'WJ"11  ™v  KtSpwy,  ovav  ty  *y*os,  «is  Si- 

left  the  upper  room,  and  went  out,  <{rjX9iv  perhaps  implying 
(as  was  in  fact  the  case)  that  they  went  outside  the  city. 

avv  Tots  |io8i|T€tis  twTou,  sc.  with  the  faithful  Eleven  (see 
on  2*).  This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  occurrences  of  <riv  in  Jn. 
(see  on  ia1),  and  it  is  exchanged  for  /h™  within  a  couple  of 
lines,  /aero  tfir  pa8rfrwv  auToS  (v.  a). 

-n(pay  TOO  x«FW0“  ™  K^Sp<or.  The  Kedron  gorge  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  rarely  has  any  water  in 
it.  It  is  called  xupcappos  by  Josephus  as  well  as  in  the  LXX 
(Neh.  a“,  i  Macc.  I2>7),  but  it  is  nearly  always  dry,  except  after 
very  heavy  rain.1  The  modem  name  is  Wady  Sitti  Maryam. 

The  majority  of  texts  (s*BCLN0)  give  TthyjtiSpwv ;  s‘DW 
have  too  KtSpav;  and  AA  cefg  g  vg.  give  rov  «<S pwv.  This 
last,  despite  the  weakness  of  the  MS.  support,  we  take  to  be 
the  true  reading  (as  the  Syriac  vss.  suggest),  and  that  from 
which  both  the  others  have  originated,  owing  to  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  scribes.  For  riSpay  is  the  trans¬ 
literation  of  the  Hebrew  flnp,  dark,  the  name  as  applied  to  a 
torrent  being  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  Blackwater.  Josephus 
treats  it  as  a  declinable  noun  in  the  nom.  case.  Twice  in 
the  LXX  (2  Sam.  15”,  1  Kings  15“)  we  find  t«Sv  K«Spwv  after 
yttyappm,  the  word  being  taken  as  a  gen.  pi.,  and  the  rendering 
of  the  phrase  being  “  the  ravine  (or  torrent)  of  the  cedar  trees.” 
It  is  said  that  at  the  time  cedars  grew  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  some  may  have  been  as  low  as  the  wady  at  its  base.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  ravine  was  called  Kidron  on  that  account. 
A  Greek  scribe,  finding  rov  k&p«>v  in  his  exemplar,  would 
naturally  take  iciS/hov  as  the  gen.  pi.  of  xc'Spas,  and  would  correct 
it  either  to  toJ  k eSpov  or  to  riv  xeS pmv.z 

The  reading  has  been  much  discussed,  because  assuming 
t&v  KiSpmv  to  have  been  the  original  reading,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  evangelist  was  but  ill  acquainted  with  Hebrew  names, 
if  he  supposed  that  Kidron  meant  “  of  the  cedars.”  But,  as 
the  LXX  shows  in  the  passages  cited  above,  gfipappos  ruv 
KcSpmy  was  treated  as  a  correct  rendering  of  imp  ?nj,  and  it 
might  have  been  adopted  by  Jn.  as  the  title  familiar  to  Greek 
ears.  We  hold,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  original  reading 
in  this  verse,  so  that  the  argument  based  on  it  is  worthless. 

Sirou  V  frijiros.  Jn.  does  not  give  the  name  Gethsemane? 

I  See  G.  A.  Smith.  Jerusalem,  i.  80  f. 

*  Cf.  Lightfoot  (Bibt.  Essays,  p.  173),  Westcott  in  lac.,  and  Abbott 
^•Probably  n'j#  nj="  oil  press  ”  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
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curijXfov  airos  eat  ot  pafhfrdi  auTov.  2.  jJSet  81  xai  ’IooSas  o  rcapa- 
8180VS  avjw  TOV  rarrav,  art  xoXXdxw  c^ivrjyOy}  ‘Ilprois  au  peril  Tuty 

nor  does  Lk. ;  Mk.  14s2,  Mt.  26** have  \wpiov  (i.e.  a  farm  or  small 
property)  oS  to  ovopa.  TtS<n)pavd.  Jn.  alone  speaks  of  it  as 
idjiros,  i.e.  it  was  one  of  the  private  gardens  in  the  eastern  out¬ 
skirts  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  T941  for  the  garden  of  Joseph).  The 
word  *i jjtos  is  common  in  the  LXX,  but  in  the  N.T.  is  found 
only  here,  at  v.  26,  19“  (cf.  20“),  and  Lk.  131*.  For  yv,  see 

<is  fiv  curijXdcv,  the  verb  showing  that  it  was  an  enclosed 
place.  The  site  that  is  now  shown  was  recognised  as  the 
Garden  of  the  Agony  in  the  fourth  century  at  any  rate,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  tradition  accurately  preserved  its  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning. 

Jn.  does  not  insert  at  this  point  any  account  of  the  Agony 
in  Gethsemane,  as  the  Synoptists  do  (Mk.  i4aaf*,  Mt.  26*"-, 
Lk.  22*w-);  but  the  allusion  to  “  the  cup  which  the  Father 
gave  ”  (v.  ii,  where  see  note)  indicates  that  the  omission  was 
not  due  to  ignorance.  We  have  seen  (on  12”)  that  the  prayer 
there  recorded  is  virtually  the  prayer  of  anguish  at  Gethsemane. 

It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  Prayer  of  the  Agony, 
if  it  followed  here,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration  and  Farewell  that  Jn.  has  just  placed  on  record; 
so  different  are  the  sublime  calm  and  dignity  of  c.  17  from  the 
sadness  and  shrinking  of  “  remove  this  cup  from  me — yet  not 
what  I  will,  but  what  Thou  wilt  ”  (Mk.  14“).  But  such  a 
criticism  would  be  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  human  experi¬ 
ence,  in  which  the  moments  of  greatest  spiritual  depression 
and  trial  often  follow  close  on  moods  of  the  highest  spiritual 
exaltation.  And  it  may  have  been  so  with  the  Son  of  Man 
Himself. 

2.  jjS«i  W  koI  'lou&as.  The  garden  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  (wo\)mkk  irvr^xfv),  and  probably 
belonged  to  a  friend.  It  is  specially  mentioned  by  Jn.  that 
Judas  knew  the  place.  Jesus  was  not  now  trying  to  escape 
arrest  (cf.  to40),  for  Jn.  is  anxious  to  indicate  that  His  surrender 
to  His  captors  was  voluntary.  Jesus  had  told  Judas  to  delay 
no  longer  the  execution  of  his  purpose  (13s1),  and  He  proceeded 
the  same  night  to  a  place  where  Judas  knew  that  He  was 
accustomed  to  resort. 

4  iropa8i8o6s  avrov,  the  pres,  tense  indicating  that  Judas 
was  then  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  betrayal.  Cf.  1 3U. 

tAv  t4wov.  Cf.  Lk.  22“. 

TroUditis,  only  here  in  Jn.  Jesus  went  to  the  garden,  as 
His  custom  was  (leari  to  idm,  Lk.  22“),  and  probably  not 
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paOrjrtZv  airov.  3.  o  o?v  Toi&ts  \a/3<i>v  ttjv  airdpay  cat  c*  rw 
apxteptuv  koI  }k  w  4’apurafwv  mnjpf ras  ipxtTal  ««  jwt«  <t>avS>v 


only  on  this  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  minixB'l  tells  only  that  this 
was  a  place  of  habitual  resort  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  but 
possibly  they  may^  have  slept  there  occasionally.  (Cf.  Lk. 
2I*7,  ras  SJ  veicras  i(epxoperos  t)i\ ifero  «s  to  opos  to  jcaAovp.cvov 
’EAatSv.)  If  this  be  so,  die  sleep  of  the  apostles  in  the  garden 
during  the  hour  preceding  the  arrest  was .  natural  indeed, 
although  they  had  been  bidden  to  keep  awake. 

3.  The  Synoptists  say  nothing  about  soldiers  taking  part  in 
the  arrest  of  Jesus,  and  mention  only  the  emissaries  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (Mk.  14",  Lk.  23“  stating  that  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  themselves  in  the  crowd).  Jn.  mentions  these 
latter  («*  t£iv  dpxupW  *ai  «  t5v  tapuraimv  vTrqperas)  in  the  same 
terms  that  he  has  done  before  when  telling  of  a  projected  arrest 
(7“,  where  see  the  note  for  the  constitution  and  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrim) ;  but  he  adds  here  that  Judas  had  brought  with 
him  also  a  detachment  of  soldiers  <tV  orreipor). 

Troops  were  always  quartered  in  Fort  Antonia,  at  festival 


seasons  when  the  city  was  crowded,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a 
riot;  and  a  representation  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  military 
authorities  that  soldiers  might  be  needed  to  help  the  Temple 
guard  (vmjpcrasi  cf.  7s4)  would  naturally  have  been  acted  on. 
Pilate,  the  procurator,  seems  to  have  known  that  something 
important  was  taking  place  that  night,  for  he  was  ready  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  case  (v.  28;  cf.  Mt.  271*, 
for  the  dream  of  Pilate’s  wife).  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  Jn.’s  statement  that  soldiers  were  present  at  the  arrest. 

The  term  ovilpa  (if  the  soldiers  were  legionaries)  was 
generally  equivalent  to  the  Latin  eoAors,  which  numbered  600 
men.  Polybius,  indeed,  uses  it  (xi.  23.  1)  for  manipulus,  which 
is  only  one-third  of  a  cohort.  But  here  (if,  as  is  probable,  they 
were  auxiliaries)  and  in  the  N.T.  elsewhere  (see  esp.  Acts  21s1) 
it  numbered  1000  men  (240  horse  and  760  foot),  commanded 
by  a  chiliarch  (cf.  v.  12  below),  a  tribunus  militum.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  Jn.  means  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  regiment  (cf.  Mk.  ij")  was  turned  out  to  aid 
in  the  arrest  of  Jesus;  the  words  XaiSuv  rr^  <rir<ipa>>  indicate 
no  more  than  that  Judas  had  got  the  help  of  “  the  cohort,” 
*.».  a  detachment,  with  whom  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
garrison  came  (v.  12),  in  view  of  possible  developments. 

Fam.  13  insert  oXijv  before  Tip*  tneipav  (probably  from 
Mk.  is1*),  which  shows  that  the  scribe  of  the  common  exemplar 
thought  that  tJ|t  uireipoi'  was  not  sufficiently  definite. 

■tot  i<  Tflv  dpxwpfai'  Mil  TUT  ♦apiowuK  uvijfiAas,  i.c.  officers 
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of  the  Sanhedrim  (see  on  7**  for  o!  Apx-  Qapur.,  as  indicating 
the  Sanhedrim  in  its  official  capacity).  For  vm/peras,  cf.  i8u*  “ 
19‘andMt.  26“;  they  were  the  Temple  police,  under  the  control 
of  the  Sanhedrim. 

I«t4  taruK  sol  XogmiSuT.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Paschal 
full  moon,  but  lights  were  brought,  nevertheless,  to  search  out 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  garden,  in  case  Jesus  should  attempt  to 
bide  Himself. 

4avds  (a*,  key.  in  N.T.)  is  a  "link"  or  “  torch,"  made  of 
strips  of  wood  fastened  together,  and  \apiris  is  an  ordinary 
torch-light,  the  word  being  used  in  later  Greek  for  a  lantern. 
Both  were  carried  by  Roman  soldiers  on  duty;  cf.  Dion.  Hal. 
xi.  s,  iferpexw  “vavTfS  «*  crKT)viov  iBpool,  <j>arols  tX0VTts  Kttl 
XajuiraSas.1  Lights  also  were  carried,  when  necessary,  by  the 
Temple  guard;  thus  Lightfoot  (on  Lk.  2a4)  quotes:  "  The  ruler 
of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple  takes  his  walks  through  every 
watch  with  torches  lighted  before  him  ”  ( Middoth  i.  3). 

ttal  SirXow.  The  Temple  guard  was  not  always  armed 
(Joseph.  B.J.,  iv.  4.  6),  but  on  this  occasion  they  probably 
carried  weapons  as  well  as  the  soldiers.  Mk.  I443  speaks  of  a 
crowd  with  swords  and  staves  (oxXos  prra  pa xaipSiv  iad  foAaw) 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  Sanhedrim. 

4.  'iipous  o!t.  sDLW  have  Sc  for  atv. 
clfcfc.  Cf.  131.  Jn.  is  at  every  point  careful  to  insist  that 
Jesus  foreknew  the  issues  of  His  ministry,  waVra.  Td  fpxfyeva. 
airtbr,  “  everything  that  was  coming  upon  Him.” 

i$fj\3cv,  "  went  out,”  sc.  of  the  garden  into  which  He  had 
entered,  cUrrjXBcr  (v.  1).  The  rec.  text  with  kAC*LN®  has 
«(<x#wv  ctrcv,  but  itfjXfln-  <tal  Xfy«  (BC*D)  is  more  in  the  style 
of  Jn.  (see  on  1s0). 

koI  \fy«i  oiTots.  He  does  not  address  Himself  directly  to 
Judas,  but  to  those  who  had  come,  armed,  to  arrest  Him,  and 
HeasksTiw  tuTeti*,-  Cf.  i38  20“. 

In  the  Synoptic  narratives  (Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26**,  Lk.  22 J9) 
Judas  comes  forward  and  identifies  Jesus  by  a  kiss,  that  is, 
by  kissing  His  hand,  the  recognised  salutation  from  a  disciple 
to  His  Master  (not  by  kissing  His  cheek,  as  Western  painters 
have  been  accustomed  to  depict  the  act).  Jn.  does  not  mention 
this  treacherous  sign,  and  his  omission  to  do  so  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  critics  who  think  that  Jn.  displays  special  animus 
against  Judas  (see  on  12*).  His  reason  for  the  omission  is 
1  Quoted  by  Wetstein  ;  cf.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  N.T. ,  p.  162,  for 
the  meaning  of  \apris  in  the  N.T. 
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avTiii  "IjproCv  rov  Na£<» putOK.  X«y«  avrois  ’Eyw  fifU.  tiUTr/Kfl  Si 
icai  ’loiiSa?  6  irapoSiSoiij  airrov  fit t  aimin'.  6.  As  oSr  iZirtv  avroU 

probably  that  he  is  laying  stress  throughout  on  the  voluntariness 
of  Jesus’  acceptance  of  arrest.  Jesus  does  not  wait  to  be 
identified  by  any  one,  for  He  at  once  announces  who  He  is. 
Jn.’s  narrative  seems  to  suggest  that  He  had  not  been  recognised 
in  the  uncertain  light,  even  after  He  came  out  of  the  garden 
and  asked,  “Whom  seek  ye?”  Tatian  places  the  kiss  of 
Judas  immediately  before  v.  4,  i.e.  before  Jesus  came  out  of  the 
garden;  and  if  it  is  sought  to  bring  the  evangelical  narratives 
into  exact  correspondence,  Tatian’s  solution  may  be  the  right 

jn.  says  (v.  5)  that  “  Judas,  who  was  in  the  act  of  delivering 
Him  up  ”  (6  irojMifStSovs  anw,  cf.  13*),  was  standing  (cIcnjMi) 
with  those  who  were  making  the  arrest.  Judas  had  done  his 
part  when  he  had  guided  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
the  place  where  Jesus  was.  The  scene  is  described  very 
vividly. 

6.  Aircxp.  oiT$  •|i1aouk  tAk  NatupatoK  “  Jesus  the  Nazarene,” 
or  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  was  the  name  by  which  He  had  been 
popularly  known.  The  blind  man  was  told  that  it  was  “  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  ”  who  was  passing  by  (Mk.  1047,  Lk.  18s7).  The 
man  with  the  unclean  devil  addressed  Him  as  “  Thou  Jesus 
of  Nazareth”  (Lk.  4s4).  The  two  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  spoke  of  Him  thus  (Lb.  841*).  So  did  Peter  in  his 
sermon  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2“).  In  Mk.’s  account  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  the  young  man  at  the  sepulchre  says  to  the  women, 
“  Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ”  (Mk.  16*).  After  His  arrest, 
He  was  familiarly  described  in  this  way  by  the  maid  in  the 
court  of  the  high  priest  (Mk.  14s7,  Mt.  2671).  It  is  clear  that 
the  instructions  given  to  those  sent  to  apprehend  Him  were 
that  they  should  take  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  They  inquired 
for  Him  by  the  designation  by  which  He  was  best  known. 
See  19“. 

Jn.’s  narrative  indicates,  as  has  been  said  above,  that  Jesus 
identified  Himself  voluntarily,  by  saying,  “  I  am  He,”  in 
answer  to  the  request  for  “Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  And  iyi 
<t|»  in  v.  5  may  mean  simply,  “  I  am  He  of  whom  you  are  in 
search  ”  (cf.  4“  9s).  The  reading  of  B  <y<i  tlpt  Tijvovs  must 
carry  this  meaning. 

6.  The  words  which  follow,  “  they  retired  and  fell  to  the 
ground,”  then,  imply  no  more  than  that  the  men  who  came 
to  make  the  arrest  (some  of  whom  at  least  did  not  previously 

1  For  a  curious  speculation  as  to  a  possible  corruption  of  the  text 
here,  see  Abbott  ( DiaL  1365). 


xvxrt.  6-8.]  THEY  FELL  TO  THE  GROUND 

’Ey<o  et/ll,  dn-rjXfiaK  tk  Ta  oirivw  col  ivicrav  xa/xal'.  7.  rrflXlr  oJv 
cVypuTrjcrir  aurovs  Tiva  {yrtirt ;  ot  S«  ftirav  Tycrow  rov  Na£<jptuov. 
8.  dir *Kpl0T)  ‘Iiprov?  Elirov  i/itr  on  iyw  ti/lf  (I  tmv  ipi  fareiTe,  asfsert 
rovrovt  iirdytiV  9.  fra  TrXqptaOy  o  Xoyos  8k  Hirer,  Sri  08s  Se'Sewas 

know  Jesus  even  by  sight)  were  so  overcome  by  His  moral 
ascendancy  that  they  recoiled  in  fear.  (For  the  Johannine 
As  oue,  see  on  4“.)  On  a  previous  occasion  (714),  when  some 
wished  to  arrest  Him,  they  had  faltered  and  failed  to  do  so. 
It  may  have  been  a  similar  shrinking  which  caused  some  now 
to  recoil  from  their  distasteful  task,  and  in  the  confusion  they, 
or  some  of  the  crowd,  stumbled  and  fell.  Indeed,  lireuctr  Xa|i«( 
might  be  taken  figuratively,  as  expressing  discomfiture  only. 
Thus  in  Ps.  27*,  Isa.  8“,  Jer.  46*,  “  stumbled  and  fell  ”  means 
no  more  than  that  enemies  were  “  overthrown”  ;  and  l-nway 
xapat  might  be  rendered  in  colloquial  English  “  were  floored.” 

There  is  no  hint  in  the  Synoptists  of  any  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  those  sent  to  make  the  arrest.  The  phrases  AvfjX6ar 
cis  tA  Airimi  (cf.  6**)  and  cirnrav  \o.paL  (j^apat  is  only  found 
again  in  the  N.T.  at  9*)  are  peculiar  to  Jn,  And  it  has  been 
suggested  (e.g.  by  W.  Bauer)  that  Jn.  means  us  to  understand 
that  iy>i  ciju,  as  used  by  Jesus  on  this  occasion,  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  mysterious  Mvnj*,  /  ( am )  He,  which  is  the  self¬ 
designation  of  Yahweh  in  the  prophetical  books  (cf.  8“  is1* 
above,  and  Introd.,  pp.  cxxvii  ff.) ;  and  that  so  awful  a  claim 
overwhelmed  with  terror  those  who  heard  it  made  (cf.  Dan.  10*, 
Rev.  i17).  But  this  is  too  subtle  a  rendering  of  the  Johannine 
narrative  of  the  arrest.  Cf.  Rev.  117. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  §  5,  where  the  darkness  at  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  is  described,  we  have  sr<pn}p\ovro  Si  voXXo  1  /sera  Xvgrotr, 
vofU%ovrcs  on  rv(  c rnr.  [tikis  Si]  irea-ar to.  This  seems  to  be 
a  reminiscence  of  Jn.  x8a-  •;  cf.  also  Acta  Thomas,  §  157. 

7.  The  question  and  answer  are  repeated:  “  Whom  seek 
ye?  .  .  .  Jesus  the  Nazarene.”  This  time,  those  who  had 
come  to  arrest  Him  knew  to  whom  they  were  speaking,  but 
they  were  so  much  overawed  that  they  could  only  repeat  what 
they  had  said  before. 

The  rec.  has  am-ois  hr^rnTtiaer,  with  «DN® ;  but  ABCL 
give  the  more  usual  order  im|pATi|VEK  avrous. 

8.  The  reply  is  stem  and  authoritative.  He  repeats  ly<i 
cl|u  (see  on  v.  5). 

<i  oSr  Ipi  (t)t.  ktX.  “If,  then,  it  is  I  (emphatic)  whom  you 
seek,  let  these  (se.  the  Eleven)  go  their  way,”  or  “  go  home,” 
for  SwdyeiK  has  a  suggestion  of  this  meaning  (see  on  7s3).  His 
solicitude  for  His  faithful  disciples  is  characteristic  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (cf.  io11,  and  see  on  v.  19). 
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/lot,  oi'K  &v<ii\ara  if  am S>v  oiSiva.  10.  Sqtw  ovv  IltTpot  fgur 

9.  Ira  itXt]pu9jj  A  \6yat  ktX.  For  the  phrase  ?ro  irAyp., 
introducing  a  saying  of  Jesus,  see  Introd.,  p.  cxliiif.  Another 
example  is  in  v.  32.  For  Jn.,  the  words  of  Jesus  were  possessed 
of  authority,  and  inspired,  like  the  language  of  the  O.T.,  by 
foreknowledge  of  future  events.  The  Aoyos,  or  “  saying  ” 
(see  on  2SS),  to  which  reference  is  here  made  is  that  of  17“ 
loosely  quoted,  an  is  recitantis,  but  it  does  not  introduce  the 
exact  words  previously  ascribed  to  Jesus. 

The  comment  of  Jn.  (fra  irX.  A  Aoyos  *tA.)  would  seem  to 
limit  the  application  of  “  I  lost  none  of  those  whom  thou 
gavest  me  ”  to  the  fact  that  the  disciples  were  let  go  free  when 
Jesus  was  arrested.  Some  at  least  of  Jn.’s  explanations  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  are  of  doubtful  accuracy  (see  on  a1’*  “) ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have  missed  here  the  larger 
and  more  spiritual  meaning  of  17“,  which  is  already  indicated 
at  6"  10*. 

ovs  SfSuKits  pot,  ouk  A TTwXf <ra  it  aAror  oA8fra.  The  close 
verbal  parallel  in  2  Esd.  2“  is  interesting:  “servos  quos  tibi 
dedi,  nemo  ex  eis  interiet,  ego  enim  eos  requiram  de  numero 
tuo,”  words  which  are  addressed  by  God  to  the  personified 
nation.  Chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  2  Esdras  are  Christian,  and 
probably  belong  to  the  second  century.  The  passage  quoted 
above  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Jn,  185  or  Jn.  17“  or  Jn.  6s7. 
See  on  3“  above  for  other  parallels  between  2  Esdras  and  Jn. 

10.  The  incident  of  one  of  the  Twelve  attacking  the  high 
priest’s  slave  is  in  all  the  Gospels  (Mk.  14®,  Mt.  z6H,  Lk.  22“), 
although  the  names,  Peter  and  Malchus,  are  given  by  Jn.  only. 

It  appears  from  Lk.  22",  that  the  apostles  had  two  swords 
or  knives  in  their  possession;  and  Lk.  also  tells  that,  when  they 
understood  that  the  salutation  of  Judas  was  the  signal  for  the 
arrest  of  Jesus,  they  exclaimed,  “  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the 
sword  ?  ”  It  would  seem  that  Peter,  always  hasty  and  im¬ 
pulsive,  struck  a  blow  without  waiting  for  permission  from 
Jesus.  He  had  been  forward  in  dedaring  that  he  would 
give  his  life  for  his  Master,  if  there  was  need  (13”).  He  did 
not  generally  carry  a  sword;  i%u r  pdxaipav  implies  that  he 
happened  to  have  one  with  him  at  the  time,  presumably 
because  he  and  others  had  leamt  from  what  Jesus  had  said 
previously  that  their  Master  was  in  danger.  It  was  unlawful 
to  carry  arms  on  a  feast-day,  and — although  at  such  a  crisis, 
an  eager  disdple  like  Peter  would  probably  have  had  no  scruple 
in  breaking  the  law  if  the  safety  of  his  Master  was  at  stake — 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  company  had  knives  with  them  earlier 
in  the  evening  tends  to  show  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
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XVTU.  10-11.]  PETER  WOUNDS  MALCHUS 

/laxatpar  «?Akw«v  nSrifct'  xal  imurtv  tov  tov  ipx upe'vts  80SW  xol 
drfwxptv  avrov  to  tordpiot'  TO  Scfior'  T}V  ovopa  ry  AouAw  M 

the  Passover,  and  that  the  Johannine  rather  than  the  Synoptic 
tradition  of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  is  to  be  followed  (see 
Introd.,  p.  cvif.). 

Peter  drew  (see  on  6“  for  IXmmv)  the  sword,  ral  liratacr 
tAt  tou  dpxicp^us  SoCXor,  “and  struck  the  high  priest’s  slave.” 
This  man  was  one  of  the  crowd  which  ted  gathered ;  he 
was  not  one  of  the  Temple  guard  (wryperas,  v.  3).  There  was 
something  of  a  scuffle,  and  Peter  hit  out. 

Kid  Atkkoi|i£k  hAtcu  t&  urApior  1A  8c(lo^  “  and  cut  off  his  right 
ear,”  the  blow  missing  the  slave’s  head,  as  he  swerved  to  his 
left  to  avoid  it.  That  it  was  the  right  ear  is  a  detail  only  found 
in  Lk.  and  Jn.  urdpuu",  the  true  reading  here  («BC*LW),  is 
the  word  used  by  Mk.  (1447);  Mor,  of  the  rec.  text  (ACTON®), 
is  the  word  in  Mt.  26“  and  in  Lk.  22“. 

We  have  here,  without  doubt,  a  tradition  of  an  historical 
incident.  If  it  be  asked  why  Peter  was  not  immediately 
arrested  by  the  Temple  guard  or  the  soldiers  who  were  standing 
by,  the  answer  may  be  that  it  was  not  observed  in  the  scuffle 
who  had  dealt  the  blow  The  earlier  Gospels  do  not  disclose 
Peter’s  name,  although  by  the  time  that  Jn.  wrote,  there  would 
be  no  risk  in  giving  it.  Again,  an  injury  to  a  slave  would  not 
excite  much  interest;  ted  Peter  struck  one  of  the  officials, 
it  would  have  been  a  different  matter.  Lk.  tells,  indeed,  that 
Jesus  healed  the  wound  (Lk.  2251),  apparently  suggesting  that 
the  ear  ted  not  been  wholly  severed  from  the  man’s  head. 

V  hi  Sropa  t £  StHiXu  MaX^os.  Here,  again,  is  a  detail  that 
comes  from  first-hand  knowledge.  No  evangelist  has  it  except 
Jn.  The  name  Malchus  is  found  five  times  in  Josephus,  and 
probably  goes  back  to  the  root  -jfo  or  “  king.”  Of.  Neh.  io4. 

11.  Jesus  forbids  the  use  of  arms  in  resisting  His  arrest. 
The  Synoptists  represent  Him  as  expostulating  against  it,  and 
especially  against  the  violent  way  in  which  it  was  effected 
(Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26“,  Lk.  22**);  but  in  Jn.’s  narrative  there  is 
none  of  this.  He  moves  voluntarily  towards  the  predestined 

BdX*  ri|r  p&y<u.pa.v  tit  rf|r  lynjr,  “put  back  the  sword  into 
the  sheath.”  Mt.,  alone  of  the  Synoptists,  tells  of  this  saying, 
which  he  gives  in  a  more  diffuse  form:  itmrrpttfiov  <rov  -ryr 

pdgaipav  tit  tov  tohtov  airy?  irdvret  yap  ol  XafldvTCS  pd^atpav  iv 
psixalpif  AxoAoOrrat  (Mt.  26“),  the  latter  clause  suggesting  the 
tend  of  an  editor.  According  to  Jn,,  Jesus  gave  no  reason 
for  the  quiet  command,  “Put  up  your  sword.”  See  on  v.  36 
below. 
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II.  it vey  oSv  o  ‘ii/rrvvi  r»  LI  it  pas  Ba.Ke  rr/v  pdxatpay  lit  r!jy  ffijm/r' 
TO  vonyptoy  8  SeStsiKer  pot  6  Ilanjp,  ou  py  via  a vro  ; 

12.  'H  ouv  trvtipa  leal  6  \tAlapxos  KaL  °*  uinjperai  rosy  'lovSmusv 
o-vy&tafiov  ray  Tyo-aBu  *a!  jfSiprav  avrov,  13.  xai  yyayov  irpos  "Arvav 

After  ua'x<upat>  the  rec.  adds  <rm>  (from  Mt.  26s2),  but  om. 
KABCDLNW0. 

does  not  occur  again  in  the  N.T. 

T*  ITOT^plOl'  S  BeSuIK iy  pot  A  TTaTTjp,  o£  prj  me,  OUTtS  ;  This 

recalls  the  prayer  of  Jesus  at  Gethsemane,  as  recorded  by  the 
Synoptists  (Mk.  14**,  Mt.  26s8,  Lk.  2242).  See  on  v.  1  above 
and  on  12”. 

ou  (i.}(  iriu  kAtA  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an  interrogative. 
Abbott,  however  {Dial.  934/,  2232),  prefers  to  take  it  as  an 
exclamation,  “  I  am,  of  course,  not  to  drink  it  1  ”  [rc.  according 
to  your  desire],  comparing  ov  py  via  of  Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26“, 
Lk.  22“  See  on  637. 


Jesus  is  bound  and  brought  to  the  house  of  Annas  (vv.  12-14) 

12.  Jn.  does  not  record  explicitly  that  His  disciples  fled 
in  fear  after  Jesus  had  been  arrested  (Mk.  14“  Mt.  26“), 
although  he  has  told  that  Jesus  earlier  in  the  night  had  predicted 
that  they  would  abandon  Him  (16s*).  Jn.  implies,  however  (see 
on  v.  1$),  that  Jesus  was  abandoned  at  this  point  by  His  friends. 

The  arrest  was  effected  by  the  Roman  soldiers  (see  on  v.  3 
for  (nrcipa),  with  their  commanding  officer  (cf.  Acts  21*1  for 
XiXmpxos),  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  Temple  police  (at 
Airqpinu  iw  ‘louBoiuu).  trvyXapfiavety  does  not  occur  again  in 
Jn.,  but  it  is  the  verb  used  by  the  Synoptists  in  this  context. 

.  ISnuou  airor.  That  was  a  matter  of  course ;  probably 
His  hands  were  fastened  behind  His  back.  The  Synoptists 
do  not  mention  this  detail  until  a  later  point  in  the  narrative 
(Mk.151,  Mt.  271;  cf.  v.  24).  It  was  a  patristic  fancy  that 
the  binding  of  Jesus  was  foreshadowed  in  the  binding  of  Isaac 
at  the  altar  (Gen.  22*);  see  on  1917  below. 

13.  mayor.  So  «BDW  (and  Lk.  22**);  the  rec.  has  dnwyayor 
(with  ACsLNr®,  as  at  Mk.  14“,  Mt.  26"). 

irpos  'Arrar  irp&Tov.  Annas  was  not,  at  this  time,  the  high 
priest,  but  he  had  held  the  office  before  and  was  a  personage 
of  such  influence  that  he  was  often  called  “high  priest ”  in  a 
loose  way  (cf.  Lk.  3s,  Acts  4*.  and  see  on  7®),  although  that 
great  office  was  now  held  by  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas  (see  on 
1 1"  above).1  It  was  to  his  house  that  Jesus  was  brought  after 

1  The  title  dpxitpetr  included  all  ex-high  priests  (see  Schuler,  Hist, 
of  Jewish  People,  Eng.  Tr.,  II.  i.  p.  203). 
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vpSrroV  Sjv  yip  vtyffip os  too  Kaluga,  os  5jr  a pxitpEW  too  JwavroD 

His  arrest,  and  there  an  informal  and  extra-judicial  questioning 
of  Him  went  on  during  the  night  hours  (Mk.  14**,  Mt.  26s7). 
Mk.  does  not  give  any  name  :  he  only  says,  “  they  led  Jesus 
away  to  the  high  priest  ”  ;  but  Mt.  inserts  the  name  Caiaphas 
at  this  point,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  mistaken. 
Caiaphas  presided  at  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(Mk.  is1,  Mt.  271,  Lk.  22“,  Jn.  i8M),  held  the  next  morning 
as  early  as  possible,  when  the  sentence  of  death,  already  agreed 
on  (Mk.  144*),  was  ratified,  and  submitted  to  Pilate,  who  alone 
had  authority  to  order  it  to  he  carried  out. 

It  was  during  the  night,  at  the  house  of  Annas  (not  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  or  the  formal  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Sanhedrim,  which  could  legally  meet  only  by  day),  that  the 
evidence,  such  as  it  was,  was  prepared,  and  that  the  Prisoner 
was  treated  with  insult  and  contumely.  Such  irregular  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  not  have  been  countenanced  at  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  they  were  winked  at  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  Annas’  private  house,  which  was  the  scene  of  Peter’s 
denial  and  the  reproachful  look  which  Jesus  bestowed  on  him 
(Lk.  22*1).  Probably  some  of  the  evidence  as  to  blasphemy 
was  repeated  in  due  form  at  the  official  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
at  which  Luke  (who  says  nothing  of  the  preliminary  bearing 
before  Annas)  states  that  Jesus  admitted  His  claim  to  be 
Messiah  (Lk.  22"),  in  similar  words  to  those  which  Mk.  14“ 
Mt.  26“  ascribe  to  Him  at  the  earlier  cross-examination. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  events  on  the  night  of 
the  arrest  and  the  next  morning;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
reconcile  precisely  all  the  evangelical  accounts.1  The  narrative 
of  Jn.  seems  at  certain  points  (w.  13,  19-23,  26)  to  be  based 
on  first-hand  knowledge,  to  which  the  other  evangelists  had  not 
access. 

{jr  yip  ireuQcpAs  toO  KaiA+a.  This  piece  of  information  is  not 
given  in  the  other  Gospels,  nor  does  the  word  vevbtpos  occur 
again  in  the  N.T. 

is  rj v  ipxicpcAs  tou  Anairrou  iiMirou.  This  is  repeated  from 
ii*-*1.  Caiaphas  was  the  official  high  priest,  and  that  a  man 
of  his  principles  should  have  held  the  position  in  that  fateful 
year  had  grave  and  awful  consequences.  See  on  11*. 

The  Sinai  Syriac  places  v.  24  at  this  point  after  v.  23.  The 
marginal  texts  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Philoxenian  Syriac  also 
have  here  “  Annas  sent  Jesus  (bound)  to  Caiaphas,”  although 
v.  24  is  retained  in  its  traditional  place.  Similarly  the  cursive 

I  See,  for  careful  discussions,  Sdnaiedel  in  E.B.  4580  f„  and 
Moffatt  in  D.C.G.  ii  730  f. 
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hcdyov'  14.  rjv  Sc  KauUfxK  S  (niftfiovXcvcrac  rots  lovStuoi:  Sri  (TVfi- 
•jtcpcl  Ira  avdfHiurav  iiroSavtty  l-rrip  tov  AaoS. 

15.  'HkoAovOm  81  Ty  ’Iijo-oE  ~S,ipctv  Ucrpot  *al  aXXoc  puiOrf n/s. 

225  and  Cyril  Alex,  add  after  trpwTor,  dwcortiAcv  oS y  ainr  0 
'Arras  ScScpcvov  irpos  Kduu^ay  ror  ipgtcpla. 

These  additions  or  transpositions  are  due  probably  to  a 
desire  to  bring  Jn.’s  narrative  of  the  examinations  of  Jesus  by 
the  Jewish  authorities  into  line  with  the  narrative  of  the 
Synoptists,  who  say  nothing  of  the  part  played  by  Annas. 
If  v.  24  is  moved  to  a  point  between  v.  13  and  v.  14,  then  all 
that  happens  takes  place  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  (as  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  said  by  ML),  and  Annas  really  does  nothing,  although 
Jesus  in  the  Johannine  narrative  is  brought  to  his  house  in  the 
first  instance. 

But,  if  this  were  the  original  position  of  the  words  “  Annas 
sent  Him  bound  unto  the  high  priest,”  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  for  their  being  moved  by  a  scribe  to  their  traditional 
place,  after  v.  23.  See,  further,  Introd.,  p.  xxvii. 

14.  The  reference  is  to  ri50,  the  unconscious  prophecy 
(as  Jn.  deems  it)  made  by  Caiaphas,  which  expressed  his  delib¬ 
erate  conviction  that  Jesus  must  be  brought  to  His  death.  For 
Airo9arcli>  («BC*DW®),  the  rec.  here  has  avoAccrdat  (with 
AC*N),  which  may  be  the  original  reading,  corrected  by 
scribes  to  bring  the  words  into  verbal  correspondence  with 
ri60. 

At  r  i*°  we  had  crvp.<jiiptt  ...  fra  etc  avBpwroc  awaBavr),  but 
here  Ira  orfyuTror  4iro8ar«ir,  a  more  correct  constr. 

Peter’s  first  denial  of  Jesus  (w.  15-18) 

16.  J)ko\ou6el,  a  descriptive  impf.  The  Synoptists  say 
that  Peter  was  following  (diro  paxpoBcv)  at  a  safe  distance 
(Mk.  1464,  Mt.  26*®,  Lk.  22“),  but  they  do  not  mention  a 
companion. 

Ii'pur  ndrpos.  Jn.  likes  to  use  the  double  name  (see  on 
i4*)  when  Peter  has  been  absent  from  the  picture  for  some 
little  time,  but  he  generally  relapses  into  the  simple  “  Peter  ” 
as  the  story  proceeds;  see,  e.g.,  13“- 36  i810-u  2oa-®-4 
2, a.  7.  is.  17.  so.  a  Jn.  never  gives  the  short  title  “Peter” 
to  this  apostle  at  the  beginning  of  an  incident  in  which  he 
is  concerned.  In  the  present  passage  we  have  Simon  Peter 
(v.  15),  followed  by  Peter  (w.  16,  17,  18);  then  there  is  an 
interval,  and  so  when  the  courtyard  scene  is  resumed,  we  have 
Simon  Peter  again  (v.  25),  followed  by  Peter  (w.  26,  27). 

xal  fiXXos  jio9>]T^s.  So  N*ABD“ppW.  The  rec.  has  8  fiAAos 
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8  Sc  iioBtjttis  Ixciroc  Ijv  yraxrros  tw  dp^upci,  ml  owcurijAflev  iw 

(from  v.  1 6)  with  K^CLNOPA®,  thus  identifying  Peter’s 
companion  here  with  “  the  Beloved  Disciple.” 

This  “  other  disciple  ”  was  “  known  to  the,  high  priest,” 
and  so  was  admitted  into  the  courtyard  or  avAij  of  the  house 
where  Jesus  had  been  brought.  He  was  sufficiently ,  well 
known  to  the  portress,  at  any  rate,  to  persuade  her  to  admit  his 
companion.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Annas  or  of  Caiaphas,  or  of  the  same  social  class,  although 
this  is  possible.  As  Sanday  put  it:  “The  account  of  what 
happened  to  Peter  might  well  seem  to  be  told  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  servants’  hall.” 1  The  word  ycwnis  as  applied 
to  persons  is  uncommon,  as  Abbott  points  out  (Diat.  x.  ii. 
p.  351  f.),  but  it  is  to  press  it  too  far  to  interpret  it  here  as 
meaning  “  a  familiar  friend,”  with  an  allusion  to  Ps.  551*. 
Abbott  adopts  the  curious  view  that  the  “  other  disciple  ”  was 
Judas  Iscariot,  whose  face  would  have,  been  familiar  to  the 
portress,  because  of  his  previous  visit  or  visits  to  the  high  priest 
m  pursuance  of  his  scheme  of  betrayal.  But  that  Judas  should 
wish  to  introduce  Peter,  or  that  Peter  would  have  tolerated  any 
advances  from  him  or  acoepted  his  good  offices,  is  difficult  to 
believe. 

The  view  most  generally  taken  *  as  to  the  personality  of  this 
oAAof  path jryt  is  that  he  was  John  the  Beloved  Disciple,  whose 
reminiscences  are  behind  the  Gospel,  and  whose  identity  is 
veiled  in  some  degree  (see  on  13** ;  and  cf.  1”  21“).  This 
agrees  with  the  close  association  elsewhere  of  Peter  and  John 
(see  Introd.,  p.  xxxvi).  Indeed,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  had 
priestly  connexions.  His  mother  was  Salome,  the  sister  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (see  pp.  73,  84  f.,  and  note  on  19s5);  and  Mary 
was  a  kinswoman  (o-vyyms,  Lk.  i89)  of  Elisabeth,  who  was 
“of  the  daughters  of  Aaron”  (Lk.  i6).  Hence  John  was 
connected  with  a  priestly  family  on  his  mother’s  side,  and 
there  is  no  improbability  in  his  being  “  known  to  the  high 

But  the  available  evidence  does  not  permit  us  securely  to 
identify  the  aAAoc  paBijerp,  as  Augustine  saw  (Tract,  cxiii.  2), 
saying  that  it  is  not  plain  who  he  was.  This  unnamed  disciple 
was  probably  some  one  of  influence  and  social  importance;  if 
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we  were  to  guess,  the  names  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathxa  suggest  themselves  at  once.  There  were  disciples 
outside  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  some  of  them  men  of  rank, 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  itself  (see  is4*);  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Peter  was  known,  by  sight  at  least,  to  one  of  these 
who  had  attended  at  the  house  of  Annas.*  It  is  probable  that 
it  is  to  this  unnamed  disciple  (whether  John  or  another) 
that  the  details  given  in  w.  19-23  about  the  private 
examination  of  Jesus  at  night  by  the  high  priest,  and  also 
perhaps  about  the  private  examination  before  Pilate  (w. 
33  f.),  are  ultimately  due.  There  are  also  traces  of  first-hand 
information  in  the  statements  that  “it  was  cold”  (v.  18), 
and  that  a  kinsman  of  the  slave  Malchus  identified  Peter 
(v.  26). 

«Es  tV  a5Xf|v  ktX.,  “  into  the  courtyard.”  All  the  evan¬ 
gelists  represent  this  courtyard  as  the  scene  of  Peter’s  denial. 
He  was  not  admitted  even  so  far,  until  his  unnamed  friend 
intervened,  but  was  standing  outside  at  the  door.  See  on  101 
for  avAij  and  $vpa.  The  examination  of  Jesus  was  not  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  outer  court  where  all  the  servants  were,  but 
in  a  chamber  of  the  house  of  Annas.  Mk.  implies  that  this 
chamber  was  not  on  the  ground  floor,  as  he  says  that  Peter 
was  Karen  b>  rff  avkjj,  “  below,  in  the  court  ”  (Mk.  146®). 


Additional  Note  on  XVIII.  15 
Delff  identified  the  dXXo?  padyrys  of  v.  15  with  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  whom  he  distinguished  from  John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
In  connexion  with  the  remark  that  he  was  “  known  to  the  high 
priest,”  Delff  cited  the  statement  of  Polycrates  (see  Introd.,  p.  1) 
that  the  Beloved  Disciple  wore  the  priestly  frontlet;  and  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  priestly  family  in 
Jerusalem,  it  being  thus  easy  for  him  to  obtain  access  to  the 
high  priest’s  house.*  We  have  already  treated  the  problem  of 
the  aXAos  paflyn js. 

But  a  larger  question  is  raised  by  the  words  of  Polycrates, 
to  which  some  reference  may  be  made  at  this  point.  Poly- 
crates  says  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  iyevr)9y  Uptvs  to  irc'raXov 
Tr^jopcMis,  an  observation  difficult  to  explain.  This  irfraXov 
was  a  golden  plate  attached  in  front  to  the  turban  or  mitre 
of  Aaron  (Ex.  a8Mf-  29®  39S0f-,  Lev.  8*),  and  in  later  times  was 


1  So  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents, 

1  Stuiien  m id  Kritiken,  1892,  p.  83 ;  cf.  Sanday,  Cr 
Gospel ,  p.  100. 
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part  of  the  official  dress  of  the  high  priest  (cf.  Josephus,  Anti. 

Similar  statements  are  made  about  James  the  Just,  and 
about  Mark  * 

Of  James  the  Just,  Epiphanius  says:  to  nbaXov  bn  rys 
KC0 oXys  tfijv  nvriji  ipopiiv  (Har.  xxix.  4).  He  adds  that  his 
authority  was  the  wropvypaTi<rpo(  of  former  writers  of  repute; 
and  Lawlor  3  has  shown  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  &ropvyptaTa  of 
Hegesippus.  Hegesippus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {H.E.  ii.  23), 
said  that  to  James  alone  was  it  allowed  to  enter  els  ri  iyta 
of  the  Temple,  which  he  used  to  frequent  in  prayer  for  the 
people,  and  that  his  custom  was  to  wear  not  woollen  but  linen 
garments.4  Epiphanius  may  be  reproducing  other  words  of 
Hegesippus  when  he  tells  {liar,  xxix,  4)  that  James  exercised 
the  pnestly  office  according  to  the  old  priesthood  {UpaTtvo-arra 
Kara  ryv  iraAai'av  Espoanjvyv)  ;  but  he  is  probably  in  error  when 
he  says  that  James  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies  once  a  year,  as  the  high  priest  did,  Sia  to  NoOymlov 
air ov  twai  *al  fU/Lix^ai  t$  Upaxrvvfl  {liar .  Ixxviii.  13).  He 
adds  explicitly,  0  Itunit/fos  St bptpt  rjj  Upwo-uvrj,  and  -nbaXov  ini 
rys  Kc^ioXys  hpopeve. 

Of  Mark,  Valois  quoted  a  legend  as  a  note  on  Eus.  H.E. 
v.  24,  as  follows:  “  beatum  Marcum  iuxta  ritum  camalis 
sacrificii  pontificalis  apids  petalum  in  populo  gestasse 
Iudaeorum  ...  ex  quo  manifeste  datur  inteUigi  de  stirpe 
eum  Leuitica,  imo  pontificis  Aaron  sacrae  successionis  originem 
habuisse.”6  Mark  was  probably  of  Levite  race  (compare 
Acts  4“  with  Col.  41®),  and  the  Vulgate  Preface  to  his  Gospel 
speaks  of  him  as  “sacerdotium  in  Israhel  agens,”®  so  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  one  of  the  Jewish  priests  who 
acoepted  Christ  (Acts  67;  cf.  Acts  21s0). 

The  language  of  Polycrates,  then,  about  John  Jytwjfly 
Upew  to  veraAor  n«poptKioi  is  almost  identical  with  what  is 
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told  about  James  and  Mark.  If  the  lreraKor  were  worn  by  the 
high  priest  only  on  great  occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  John,  James,  or  Mark  ever  wore  it.  But  if  it  was 
(even  occasionally)  worn  by  the  ordinary  Jewish  priest  in  N.T. 
times,  Mark  may  have  worn  it.  And  if  John  and  James  were 
eligible  for  the  priesthood,  they  too  might  have  had  the 
privilege.  But  while  James  and  John  were  certainly  akin  to 
the  priestly  race  on  their  mother’s  side,  the  argument  of 
Epiphanius  to  prove  that  James  also  was  “  mingled  with  the 
priesthood  ”  by  blood  is  not  convincing.  Yet  we  know  so  little 
of  the  insistence  upon  hereditary  qualifications  for  the  Jewish 
priesthood  in  the  first  century,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  the 
explicit  statements  made  about  John  and  James  as  well  as 
about  Mark.1 

Jerome,  when  discussing  the  statement  of  Polycrates  about 
John,  understands  Itptvs  to  mean  a  Christian  priest,  and 
translates:  “  qui  supra  pectus  domini  recubuit,  et  pontifex 
eius  fuit,  auream  laminam  in  fronte  portans  ”  (de  script,  tccl. 
45)-  This  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the  parallel  traditions 
about  James  and  Mark,  upon  the  Jewish  character  of  whose 
priesthood  stress  is  laid.  It  is  conceivable  (although  improb¬ 
able)  that  the  Beloved  Disciple  might  have  been  allowed  by 
his  Christian  brethren  to  wear  the  insignia  of  a  Jewish  priest 
at  Ephesus,  where  he  was  so  greatly  venerated.  But  neither 
James  nor  Mark  would  ever  have  been  allowed  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion  as  Christian  priests  at  Jerusalem  while  the  Temple  was 
yet  standing.  Further,  it  would  be  strange  that  Polycrates 
should  call  John  a  Christian  lepcu;,  while  studiously  avoiding 
in  his  case  the  title  tirnreoiros,  which  he  gives  to  others  of 
repute.*  And,  finally,  that  the  mitre  or  rrirahav  should  have 
been  used  as  an  ornament  of  Christian  bishops  in  the  first 
century,  but  never  heard  of  again  until  three  centuries  later  at 
least,  is  highly  improbable. 

Others  interpret  the  wearing  of  the  rmJutv  by  John  and  the 
Others  as  metaphorical  only.*  The  dress  of  the  high  priest  is 
used  in  Rev.  a17  as  the  symbol  of  the  investment  of  the  true 
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ineligible  a 


h  priest,  being  blemished  :  but  the 


Vulgate  Preface"  says  that  "he  mutilated  his  thumb  after  Ae  became 
a  Christian,  precisely  that  he  might  be  counted  sacerdolio  reprobus. 

a  The  title  Upcfo  ( sacerdos )  for  a  Christian  minister  is  used  by 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen  (see  my  essay  on  Cyprian  in  Early 
Hist,  of  Church  and  Ministry,  ppi  223,  228).  It  might  therefore  have 
been  used  by  Polycrates ;  but  the  context  makes  it  improbahle  that 
he  did  use  it  thus. 

•So  Routh  (Ret.  Sacr.  ii.  28),  Stanley  ( Apostolic  Age,  p.  275)  ■ 
and  cf.  Lightfoot  (Galatians,  p.  362). 


Christian  with  the  sacerdotal  character;  cf.  Ex.  28"-  •*  with 
the  “white  stone”  and  the  “new  name”  of  Rev.  a17.  This 
idea  is  worked  out  in  detail  by  Origen  (in  Lev.  Horn,  vi.), 
who  treats  the  ircroAw  as  symbolic  of  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  by  all  baptized  persons;  cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  6. 
If  we  pursue  this  line  of  thought,  we  recall  that  engraved  on 
the  vcraXnv  were  the  words  “  Holy  to  Yahweh,”  ayiaopa  mptov 
(Ex.  28**),  and  the  command  to  Moses  was  afidtras  avrov's, 
Ira  IcpaTcuWcV  poi  (Ex.  2841).  The  wcraXoti,  in  short,  was 
the  symbol  of  consecration,  which  was  the  topic  of  Christ’s 
intercession  for  His  apostles  (Jn.  17*).  John,  James,1  and 
Mark  were  all  fpftasrpAvoi  (Jn.  I71*) ;  and  the  tradition  of 
wearing  the  TrtVaW  in  their  case  might  have  grown  out  of  a 
metaphorical  statement  as  to  their  personal  holiness.  But 
this  view  does  not  explain  why  the  WmAor  symbol  should 
have  been  used  only  of  John,  James,  and  Mark  among  the 
saints  of  the  apostolic  age. 

We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  tradition  that  James,  John, 
and  Mark  literally  wore  the  irtroXw,  at  least  occasionally,  in 
virtue  of  their  service  as  Jewish  priests.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  James,  John,  and  Peter  were  the  “pillars”  of 
the  Jerusalem  Church  (Gal.  2s);  they  were  the  heads  of  the 
conservative  or  Judaising  party  as  contrasted  with  Paul,  Of 
these,  Peter  was  suspect  by  the  more  rigid  Jews  (Acts  11s). 
But  his  disciple  Mark  was  under  no  such  suspicion,  for  he  had 
actually  separated  himself  from  Paul  because  of  the  latter’s 
liberal  policy  (Acts  1313  15s7).  John  had,  indeed,  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  Temple  authorities  in  early  days  (Acts  4* la) ; 
but  there  is  no  later  indication  of  opposition  to  him  by  them, 
or  any  trace  of  distrust  of  him  by  his  fellow-disciples.  James 
was  thoroughly  respected  by  all.  James,  John,  and  Mark 
were,  then,  the  three  Christian  leaders  who  were  most  fully 
trusted  by  the  conservatives  at  Jerusalem.*  While  whole¬ 
hearted  disciples  of  Jesus,  they  were  Jews  who  were  understood 
to  have  pride  in  their  Jewish  heritage.  Provided  that  they 
were  qualified  for  the  priesthood,  there  would  be  nothing 
surprising  in  their  occasional  discharge  of  priestly  offices  ; 
for  by  the  first  disciples  the  Christian  faith  was  not 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  Judaism.  Thus  the  tradition 
that  they  had  been  privileged  to  wear  the  priestly  tmtoXw 
is  less  improbable  in  their  case  than  it  would  be  in  that 
of  any  other  early  leader  of  the  Church  of  whom  we  have 
information. 

*  Epiphanius  (Har.  xxix.  4)  applies  the  word  tymif/iw  to  James. 

*  Barnabas  had  been  too  warm  a  supporter  of  Paul  to  be  free 
from  suspicion  in  Jewish  circles  (Acts  9”). 
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$vp<f  iia.  cfiJA&C  oJv  6  paB-qrrjt  6  dUAot  o  yvoioTO!  rov  bpx‘cpcw 
«at  djrtv  Trj  $apo>pm,  khI  c’urjyaycv  tok  Itcrpoy.  17.  key«  olv  r<j> 
Hcrptp  TJ  jnu&'cnty  f)  Ovpapos  My  mu  <rii  «<e  tmk  paSrprCiy  el  rou 
tyOpumov  roirrov ;  Xryci  ckcivos  Ol'K  dpi.  18.  cumpccuray  &  at 

la  For  5XXos,/o»».  13  have  Ikmkos,  tile  occurs  in  some  O.L. 
codices. 

kol  direr  Tfj  flupupi,  nai  tuniYaYer  riy  flfTpor,  apparently, 
the  friend  spoke  to  the  portress  and  brought  Peter  in  ;  but  the 
rendering  “  and  she  brought  Peter  in  ”  is  defensible. 

The  Ovpaipm  was  a  maid-servant  (inuSurKy),  as  at  Acts  1213 
and  2  Sam.  4 ‘  (LXX),  a  custom  which  Moulton-Milligan 
illustrate  from  papyri. 

17.  pi)  vat  ct\i  «k  rav  jta8r|Tur  kt\.  The  form  of  the  question 
p)i  ml  .  .  .  shows  that  the  portress  expected  a  negative 
answer:  “  You  are  not  another  of  His  disciples,  are  you  ?  ” 
See  on  6m ;  and  cf.  v,  25.  That  is,  she  knew  that  the  person 
who  had  already  been  admitted  as  yvuxrros  t®>  dp^tepei  was  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  although  not  necessarily  of  the  inner  circle. 

-rou  Arflpiirrou  Toifrou,  “  of  this  person,”  a  contemptuous 
way  of  speaking. 

According  to  the  Johannine  account,  the  first  challenge  to 
Peter  and  his  first  denial  of  his  Master  occurred  as  he  was  being 
admitted  to  the  courtyard.  The  Synoptists  put  it  later,  after 
he  had  been  admitted  and  was  warming  himself  at  the  fire, 
when  he  was  recognised  by  a  slave  girl  who  saw  his  face  lit  up 
by  the  flames  (Lk.  22s4).  Mk.  says  that  after  Peter  repudiated 
any  knowledge  of  Jesus  he  went  outside  into  the  vestibule  or 
porch  (wjhxu!X*«v,  Mk.  14® ;  cf.  «v  roy  inAfflya,  Mt.  2671),  and 
that  the  second  interrogation  of  him  (this  time  apparently 
by  the  maid  who  was  portress)  took  place  there. 

18.  The  soldiers  had  now  gone  back  to  barracks,  the 
Temple  police  (wnjp<r'r<u)  being  sufficient  guard.  The  police¬ 
men  and  the  slaves  lit  a  fire  in  the  courtyard,  as  it  was  a  cold 
night.  4™  #x°*  V  is  a  touch  peculiar  to  Jn.,  and  suggests 
that  the  story  has  come  from  one  who  was  present,  and  who 
shivers  as  he  recalls  how  cold  it  was  in  the  open  court.  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  2400  feet  above  sea-level,  and  it  is  chilly  at  midnight 
in  spring-time.1 

dvtipaxid  occurs  again  in  the  N.T.  only  at  21®  (cf.  Ecclus. 
11“,  4  Macc.  g*®) :  it  means  “a  heap  of  charcoal,”  probably 
burnt  in  a  brazier.  True  coal  was  not  known  in  Palestine 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  Lk.  mentions  the  lighting  of  a 
fire,  using  the  words  aflamiv  trip  b  plan  rys  aukys,  and  says 

1  Aphrahat  finds  here  a  fulfilment  of  Zech.  14*.  "There  shall  be 
cold  and  frost  "  (in  the  LXX  and  Peshitta).  (Select.  Dom.  xvii.  10.) 
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SoSAot  mu  el  wryperai  MpaxAv  ircroiijKOrre,  or*  t/rnypi  yr,  Mil 
ideppaworro-  rjv  Si  mu  o  Tier  pm  pc t  airrSiv  torms  ml  Seppairopevos. 

19.  'O  oiv  apjpeptis  tjputnftrtr  rov  Tyow  irep*  Twv  ftaflyrwv 

that  they  were  all  sitting  round  it.  Mk.  says  that  Peter  was 
warming  himself  in  the  light  (fieppaivopev os  rpos  to  <j> Os,  Mk. 
14“),  i.e.  leaning  towards  the  dim  flame  of  the  fire.  Mt.  does 
not  say  anything  about  a  fire  in  the  courtyard. 

For  ArfipoKiA*  -irtironjuirts  the  Vulgate  has  only  ad  prunas, 
several  O.L.  codices  giving  ad  carbones.  This  is  a  rendering 
which,  as  Wordsworth-White  point  out,  seems  to  represent  a 
reading  rrpos  ryv  avSpaiady,  for  which  there  is  no  Greek  autho¬ 
rity  extant. 

i  nfrpos  per  auTwr.  So  mBCLW,  the  rec.  giving  the  order 
of  words  as  per  auray  6  Ilcrp.  @  omits  nfrpos.  It  was 
necessary  for  Peter  to  mingle  with  the  slaves  and  the  police 
in  the  courtyard  ;  to  have  kept  to  himself  would  have  made 
him  an  object  of  suspicion.  The  Synoptists  represent  him  as 
sitting  near  the  fire,  with  the  others;  Jn.  alone  says  that  he  was 
standing,  lortis. 

Jn.  follows  Mk.  (i4Ml  *0  in  telling  that  Peter  was  warming 
himself  (ficpiumducrov) ;  and,  like  Mk.,  he  tells  it  twice 
(see  v.  23).  Jn.  s  narrative  of  Peter’s  denials  is  interrupted 
by  an  account  of  the  examination  of  Jesus  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  house  of  Annas  (w.  19-23).  After  the  examina¬ 
tion  has  been  described,  the  story  of  Peter  is  resumed.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  while  he  was  waiting  in  the  outer  court  that  he 
denied  his  Master  for  the  second  and  third  times  (w.  25-27).1 
This  is  consistent  with  Mk.’s  order  of  events. 


Examination  of  Jesus  before  Annas  (vv.  19-23)  ;  He  is 
sent  on  to  Caiaphas  (t>.  24) 

19.  4  .  .  .  dpx*«p£u?.  The  “high  priest”  who  conducted 
the  informal  examination  at  the  house  of  Annas  was  most 
probably  Annas  himself  (see  v.  24).  Caiaphas,  however, 
may  have  been  present,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  the 
hpxttpcvs  of  v.  19  and  v.  22.  But  the  real  leader  was  Annas 
(see  on  n4*),  and  it  was  probably  by  his  orders  that  Jesus  was 
brought  to  his  house  in  the  first  instance  (see  on  v.  13).  Jn. 
does  not  tell,  as  the  Synoptists  do,  of  the  cross-examination  by 
which  the  hostile  priests  and  scribes  tried  to  make  Jesus  in¬ 
criminate  Himself,  when  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  legal 
evidence  as  to  His  alleged  blasphemy  about  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  (Mk.  14“*,  Mt.  The  episode  of  the 

1  Cl.  Introd.,  p.  xcviii. 
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avrov  <n»i  rrtpi  sfji  SiSaxtjs  avTov.  20.  a irexpiOi)  avrfij  'Iijomk  >Eyw 
irappijuip  XtXaXrjKa  r&  Kooptf'  wavTOTt  lSCSa(a  o-  owayMyjj 
««  tv  rw  Itpu,  Sirov  irSyTts  ol  ’IouSatoi  mvtpxovTai,  mi  hr  upon tu 

Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  the  words  “  Destroy  this  Temple 
and  I  will  raise  it  up  in  three  days,”  have  been  given  by  Jn.  in 
another  context  (2la'“,  where  see  note).  Jn.  merely  says  here 
that  the  high  priest  questioned  Jesus  about  His  disciples, 
probably  as  to  who  they  were  and  as  to  their  reasons  for  attach¬ 
ing  themselves  to  Him,  and  about  His  doctrine  (it8«x4  cf.  7“). 
This  latter  inquiry  would  cover  everything.  But  the  details 
given  here  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  high  priest  are  found 
only  in  Jn.  (See  also  on  v.  32.) 

BO.  Airtrpifrrj  aural  'irjTous.  See  on  i**  for  the  omission  of 
6  before  TiproSs. 

Jesus,  in  His  reply,  ignores  the  question  as  to  His  disciples 
and  does  not  mention  them.  As  to  His  teaching,  He  declares 
that  it  was  always  available  for,  and  open  to,  every  one,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  secret  about  it.  The  reply  of  Socrates 
to  his  judges  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  parallel:  “  If  any  one 
says  that  he  has  ever  learnt  or  heard  anything  from  me  in 
private,  which  all  others  could  not  have  heard,  know  ye  that 
he  does  not  speak  the  truth  ”  (Plato,  Apol.  33  B). 

iyv  vapprr\ola  X«XdXr|Ka  (not  IXoAtjo-a,  as  the  rec.  text  has  it) 
xtl  kAvjiu,  “  I  have  spoken  openly  to  the  world,”  i.e.  to  all  and 
sundry,  iya  is  emphatic :  it  was  His  teaching  that  was 
challenged.  For  irapprprltf  see  on  7*,  and  for  *007*05  see  on  1*; 
cf.  Toirra  \a\a>  tk  shy  ncxrpov  (8**),  where,  however,  the  meaning 
is  slightly  different.  The  Jews  had  said  of  Him  mppipiip  XaXii 
(7s6);  and  when  they  had  challenged  Him  on  another  occasion 
to  speak  plainly  (dirt  fiplv  irappipri?,  10®4)  He  had  done  so, 
with  such  openness  that  they  had  sought  to  arrest  Him  (io®*). 
When  His  own  disciples  had  found  difficulty  in  understanding 
His  mysterious  teaching  about  His  approaching  departure, 
He  proceeded  to  make  it  quite  plain  (i6“-  M). 

lyi>  irdKTon  fStSo|a  dv  <rutwy»yjj  (the  true  text  has  no  article 
before  o-waywy#)  *al  iv  Ty  Upfl,  “  I  always  taught  in  synagogue 
and  in  the  temple";  i.e.  it  was  His  custom  to  teach  in  these 
public  places,  not  that  He  never  gave  any  private  teaching 
to  an  inquirer  like  Nicodemus  (3*).  The  discourse  about  the 
Bread  of  Life  was  given  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
according  to  the  Johannine  narrative  (6™),  and  the  Synoptists 
frequently  speak  of  His  practice  of  teaching  in  the  synagogues 
of  Galilee.  Jn.  tells  of  His  teaching  in  the  Temple  several 
times  (2U  7*1-  28  8“  io®*).  Cf.  Mk.  14®,  mtf  fipipa v  fip-qy  wpos 
iptk  tv  r<2  itpy  SiSacr<«uv.  The  fact  of  His  public  teaching  was 
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IXaXipra  oiStv.  21.  n  px  ipurfs;  ipiSsrproy  rovs  d* ijkooVos  rt 
iXSXijtra  Oink-  St  oZrot  oESairiv  £  itirov  lym.  22.  ravra  £1  avroS 
tiiroyros  ik  xapttmj*i,s  riv  iiryptrOv  Soi*tv  pair ur pa  rw  'IijtroO 
Omi  iirotpiyp  rf  ipXupei;  23.  iirtrptfq  airS,  'li,<rok  E! 

notorious.  It  had  been  given  iv  t<2  Up4,  Sirov  nSvrtt  (not 
itSvtotc  with  the  rec  text)  oi  loiAum  trwipxomt,  “  where  all  the 
Jews  come  together.” 

Kill  lv  Kpuirry  A<5Xt|(7cl  oAStV.  This  is  like  the  utterance  of 
M^siah  at  Isa.  48“  ou*  &ii  iPxfis  t’v  Kpv4.fi  XtUXijm  (cf.  Isa. 
451*)-  But  we  have  had  the  contrast  between  iv  «  and 
h  irappipriy  before  (see  7*);  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
hfa  p^b/ 11616 a VeUed aUusion to the Isakh Passage, although 

See  on  3U  for  Jn.’s  use  of  Xakiiv  as  signifying  frank  and 
imreserved  speech.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  strongest  repudia¬ 
tion  m  the  Gospels  of  cryptic  or  esoteric  teaching  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  is  found  in  Jn. 

2L  For  <p«T$s,  IpcJvrivov,  the  rec.,  with  some  lesser  uncials, 
has  die  stronger  «r€p<t)r£s,  hrtpionjcrov  (cf*  v.  7). 

si  pe  ipur^si  It  was  a  recognised  principle  of  law  that  a 
man  s  evidence  about  himself  was  suspect.  See  on  s*‘. 

ti  IXdXqira  afrrois  ...  £  ctiroi'  iyS.  The  two  verbs  have 
the  same  meaning  (see  on  311). 

SB.  .Is  vapE{m]jc£,$  T«v  im]ptT»lv.  So  N*BW  a  but 
AC!Dsu»|i>NrA®  syrr.  have  the  order  .Is  rSv  iinjp.  iraptos.  For 
the  constr.  tfc  tut  ,  .  .  cf.  124  19*4. 

This  viryjptry}^  was  one  of  the  Temple  policemen,  who  have 
been  mentioned  w.  3,  12  as  having  taken  part  in  the  arrest  of 
Jesus  j  he  was  standing  by  to  guard  the  prisoner. 

.  is  also  used  by  Mk.  (14®)  in  the  same  context,  and 

is  applied  again,  1 9a,  to  the  insults  offered  to  Jesus  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  _  As  Field  has  shown  {in  loc.),  it  means  a  slap  on  the 
cheek,  given  with  the  open  hand  by  way  of  insulting  rebuke 
rather  than  widi  the  intention  of  inflicting  bodily  injury.  Cf. 

Isa.  50*,  TOV  VOITOV  fXov  e&iMta  cfe  /iturrtyas,  ras  Sk  trtaydvas  fwv 

tk  pairurpara,  pai rt£«v  was  used  by  the  older  Greek  writers 
tor  papSli'iv,  “to  strike  with  a  stick,”  but  it  came  to  be 
reserved  for  “  to  slap.”  Cf.  Hos.  n4,  Mt.  5®®  26".  Abbott 
C Diot .  493)  cites  1  Esd.  4®0,  where  one  of  the  king’s  favourite 
women  slaps  him  playfully. 

oJtws  dvoKpivjj  Tfl  dpx«p«i;  “  Answerest  Thou  the  high 
priest,  i.e .  probably  Annas,  11  so  unbecomingly  ?  ” 

It  is  obvious  that  conduct  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  an 
underling  would  not  have  been  permitted  at  a  formal  judicial 
sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
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mean  IXdX-qcra,  pxtprvprqmyv  mpl  tov  kokou*  <1  81  koKShs,  t i  pc 
BcpcK ;  24-  aTr(<rruXcy  oJrv  obtov  &  'Avras  StSoicvov  npB t  KaXaipay 

t°v  dpxupca. 

28.  Amkp.  a6r$  ’it|(rous.  See  on  I2®  for  the  omission  of 
i  before  ‘Itpr. 

(tapTupTi <wv,  ».<.  give  your  testimony  in  legal  fashion. 

cl  81  koXus,  Tt  pc  tepeit;  Stpciv,  “to  beat,”  is  the  word 
used  in  the  same  context  at  Lk.  22“.  It  is  used  of  an  insulting 
blow  in  the  face,  as  here,  at  2  Cor.  n*. 

This  dignified  reply  shows  that  the  precept  of  Mt.  5®  is 
not  always  to  be  obeyed  in  the  letter. 

24.  air&TTccXci'  cannot  be  treated  as  a  pluperfect,  as  the 
A.V.  treats  it :  “  had  sent,”  in  order  to  escape  the  difficulties 
that  arise  if  Caiaphas  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  high  priest 
of  w.  19,  23  (see  on  v.  13).  iudorahcv  o3v  itrX.,  means,  “  So 
Annas  sent  Him  to  Caiaphas,”  sc.  when  his  preliminary 
inquiry  was  over,  ouv  is  read  by  BC*LNW0  and  must  be  re¬ 
tained;  ft  has  Sc,  and  the  rec.  text  omits  any  conjunctive  particle, 
an  omission  which  obscures  the  sense.  See  p.  37  f. 

SeBtliAov.  He  had  been  unbound,  no  doubt,  during  the 
inquiry  (cf.  v.  12);  but  He  was  bound  again,  on  being  sent 
off  to  the  official  place  of  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  where 
Caiaphas  would  preside,  in  order  to  ratify  the  sentence  that 
had  already  been  informally  arranged.  This  official  hall  was 
not  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  but  was  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Temple  mount.1 

Peter’s  second  and  third  denials  of  Jesus  (vo,  25-27) 

86.  The  courtyard  scene  is  now  taken  up  again  from  v.  18, 
where  see  note.  We  had  there  6  HtTpos  lu-n.iv  «u  8cppn.1v6p.cvos, 
and  the  phrase  is  repeated  to  bring  us  back  to  what  has 
been  said  before,  but  with  the  characteristic  substitution  of 
Sl'/udv  Ho-pos  for  o  TTlrpos  of  v.  18,  as  the  apostle  has  been 
out  of  the  narrative  for  some  paragraphs  (see  on  v.  15  above). 

That  there  was  some  interval  between  the  first  denial  of 
Peter  and  the  third  is  apparent  from  the  Synoptists,  although 
they  do  not  agree  in  small  details.  Mk.  and  Mt.  suggest 
that  the  second  interrogation  of  Peter  followed  hard  upon  the 
first,  but  this  is  told  explicitly  only  by  Lk.  (pcra  /Spot*!!,  Lk. 
22“).  Then  Mk.  14™  and  Mt.  26 74  say  that  the  third  interroga¬ 
tion  was  pcra  piKpov  after  the  second,  but  Lk.  allows  an  hour 

1  See  Schirer,  Hist,  of  Jewish  People,  II.  i.  p.  190  f.  Schurer  holds, 
however,  that  on  this  occasion  the  Sanhedrim  did  meet  in  Caiaphas' 
house,  referring  to  Mt.  26". 
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25.  *Hl>  SI  Sijauv  iUrpos  lorits  ml  Oeppaivopcvos.  clew  o*v 
air<}  Kai  <ri  tic  tSsv  pnBr/rCiv  avrov  el;  vjpvrprtno  (Ktivos  mil 
ifrcv  0$K  dpt.  2  6.  Xcyci  etc  ck  tCiv  SouW  tov  dp^ctpcws,  ovy- 
ycvrji  ttv  08  AirtKoipev  Ucrpos  To  wriov  Oix  iym  <re  tISov  tv  nj>  layvtp 

to  elapse  (Statrritnp  Ito-cl  Sspas  pias,  Lk.  22“).  Jn.  brings  the 
second  denial  nearer  to  the  third  than  Lk.  does;  but  that 
there  was  more  than  an  hour’s  interval  between  the  first  denial 
and  the  third,  as  Lk.  records,  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the 
Johannine  account. 

ttirov  o!v  aurii.  The  speakers  aTe  not  defined :  on  lui  dit. 

tOv  pa6.  avr.  ktX.  The  question  and  answer 
are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  v.  17;  and  the  question 
is  again  expressed  as  if  a  negative  answer  were  expected  (see 
on  v.  17).  This  is  a  point  peculiar  to  Jn.’s  narrative;  he 
describes  the  first  two  interrogatories  as  put  in  a  form  which 
almost  suggested  that  Peter  should  say  “  No !  ”  In  this  (see 
also  on  v.  27),  Jn.  gives  a  less  severe  account  of  Peter’s  lapse 
from  courage  and  faithfulness  than  the  Synoptists  do. 

26.  The  slaves  of  the  high  priest  have  been  mentioned  as 
present  in  the  courtyard  (v.  18).  One  of  them  is  here  described 
as  a  kinsman  of  Malchus  (v.  10),  a  remark  which  has  been 
thought  to  imply  some  acquaintance  with  the  high  priest’s 
household  (see  on  v.  16).  The  reason  for  the  slave’s  insistent 
identification,  viz.  that  he  had  seen  Peter  with  Jesus  at  Gethse- 
mane,  is  not  found  elsewhere;  the  Synoptists  telling  that  Peter 
was  suspected  because  of  his  Galilsean  accent.  ‘ 1  Did  not  I 
see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  ?  ”  is  emphatic,  “  I,  with 
my  own  eyes.”  But  the  slave  apparently  was  not  able  to 
satisfy  the  bystanders  that  he  was  right,  for  Peter’s  denial  was 
accepted.  The  temptation  to  say  “  No  ”  was  even  greater 
this  time  than  before,  for  the  mention  of  the  blow  struck  at 
Malchus  suggests  that  Malchus’  kinsman  suspected  Peter  of 
having  been  the  assailant.  Had  Peter  been  arrested  on  this 
count,  he  would  have  been  dealt  with  very  severely.  To  be  a 
“  disciple  ”  of  Jesus  was  not  a  legal  offence,  although  the 
confession  of  it  might  lead  to  trouble;  but  to  have  drawn  a 
weapon  and  assaulted  one  of  the  high  priest’s  household  was 
another  matter. 

27.  mfXiv  oflv  fjpnjvaTo.  No  words  are  given;  only  the 
fact  of  the  denial  13  recorded.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  denial  with  curses  and  oaths  which  is  described  by  Mk. 
r4n  (followed  by  Mt.  z674,  but  not  by  Lk.). 

According  to  the  Lucan  narrative,  at  this  point,  “  the 
Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter  ”  (Lk.  22**).  Accordingly, 
we  must  suppose  Jesus  to  have  come  down  from  the  chamber 
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fLtT  a\rrov}  27.  xoAtv  ovv  ^pv^craro  Ilerpos,  kou  iv$€w$  dAtVraip 

i<pwvr}tTlv. 

28.  'Ayowrw  oSk  tov  Iijitow  iwo  tom  Katana  fis  to  vpaiTtiplov. 

where  He  had  been  informally  examined,  and  to  have  been 
passing  through  the  courtyard  on  His  way  to  Ca!aphas_  for 
formal  trial  and  sentence,  when  Peter  again  denied  his  disdple- 
ship,  and  was  overheard  by  his  Master.  Jn.  hurries  over  this 
scene  of  painful  memories. 

tMfus  iXfrrup  “  immediately  a  cock  crew.” 

Lk.  22™  has  -jrapaxpr/pa,  but  Mt.  26™  has  tiBim  as  here.  In  Jn. 
tbBlw  always  connotes  immediate  consecutiveness  (see  on  f). 

All  the  evangelists  speak  of  the  actual  crowing  of  a  cock 
(Mk.  speaks  of  two  crowings,  24**-  ,s)  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  and  find  in  it  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
made  by  Jesus  (23®).  Salmon1  held  that  this  prediction 
“  meant  no  more  than  that  Peter  should  deny  Him  thrice  before 
the  hour  of  cockcrow,  viz.  that  hour  of  early  morning  which  was 
technically  known  as  ')  S\tKToptxf>u>v(a  ”  (cf.  Mk.  13®).  C.  H. 
Mayo  made  a  further  suggestion;  viz.  that  the  signal  heard  by 
Peter  was  “  the  gallicinium,  the  signal  given  on  the  buccina 
at  the  close  of  the  third  night  watch,  and  the  change  of  guard.”  * 
This  is  probably  what  happened.  “  Before  a  cock  shall 
crow  ”  (13®)  would  be  a  vague  note  of  time,  for  cocks  are  apt 
to  crow  at  uncertain  hours  during  the  night.  But  “  before 
the  b\tKTopo<ft<ovia  ”  is  precise;  and  the  hour  of  aXeKToptufuavta 
was  made  public  by  a  military  signal. 

On  this  interpretation,  the  word  upm  in  v.  28  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  for,  according  to  Roman  reckoning,  the  four 
watches  of  the  night  were  Sijii,  pmorvicTiov,  dAMTopo^wvi'a, 
and  ?rput.  As  soon  as  the  signed  had  sounded  at  the  dose  of 

a\enTopo<f>*j}vuit  it  would  be  jrpiof. 

Jn.  says  nothing  about  Peter’s  bitter  tears  of  repentance 
for  his  failure.  Every  one  knew,  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
written,  that  Peter  had  repented,  and  his  return  to  bis  Master’s 
favour  is  specially  recorded  in  the  Appendix  (2116).  It  is  quite 
in  the  manner  of  Jn.  to  omit  something  which  no  Christian 
needed  to  be  told. 

Jesus  is  brought  before  Pilate  and  accused  by  the  Jews 
(w.  28-32) 

88.  dymuiLk  o!e  tAv  ’ It) trout*  &iri  tou  Kaiatfaa  ktX.  We  have 
in  v.  24  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  “  sent  to  Caiaphas,” 
1  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels,  p.  509. 

•J.T.S.,  July  1921,  p.  367. 
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i.e.  to  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  not  necessarily 
or  probably  held  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  over  which  Caiaphas 
would  preside.  Nothing  is  told  here  of  the  proceedings  (see 
on  v.  13,  and  cf.  Mk.  is1,  Mt.  271),  which  were  only  formal, 
as  the  decision  had  been  already  reached  at  the  irregular 
meeting  in  the  house  of  Annas.  But  as  the  Sanhedrim  could 
not  execute  the  sentence  of  death  (see  v.  31)  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Roman  authorities,  they  had  now  to  bring  Jesus  before 
Pilate,  that  be  might  give  the  necessary  orders. 

otto  tov  Katana  need  not  mean  “  from  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  ”  (cf.  Mk.  5®,  Acts  164®),  but  more  naturally  means 
“  from  Caiaphas,”  i.e.  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  over  which 
he  presided.  Some  O.L.  codices,  e.g.  e  g,  etc.,  have  ad 
Caiphan,  a  reading  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sequence 
of  events.  See  Introd.,  pp.  xxvi-xxviii, 

<1$  tA  TTpairdpioi'.  n-pairmpiov  signified  a  prsetor’s  or 
general’s  quarters  in  a  camp,  and  the  word  came  to  be  used 
of  the  official  residence  of  a  governor  (cf.  to  irpairmpiov  of 
Herod  at  Caesarea,  Acts  23®).  It  is  not  certain  where  the 
prtelorium  at  Jerusalem,  that  is,  Pilate’s  house,  was  situated; 
but  it  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Herod’s  palace  on  the 
Hill  of  Zion  in  the  western  part  of  the  upper  dty.  Pilate  was 
certainly  lodged  there  on  one  occasion,  for  Philo  (ad  Caium,  38) 
reports  that  he  hung  up  golden  shields  iv  rots  Kara  ttj v 
hpojroXtv  'HpwSou  jSao-iXaoi?.  Further,  Gessius  Floras,  who 
was  procurator  of  Judaea  about  thirty-five  years  after 
Pilate,  had  at  one  time  Herod’s  palace  as  a  residence,  for 
Josephus  says  so  in  a  passage  so  illustrative  of  the  Passion 
narratives  that  it  must  be  quoted:  $Aupo?  Si  ran  pir  iv  rots 
/SacrtXctots  a4Ai£«n*i,  ttj  S'  ucrrrpatp  fUrjpa  irpo  airier  Biptvos 
uaBi(erai,  itai  TrpocriXPovMS  u*  tc  opgicpcts  .  .  .  Trapc<rrr)rray 

tiS  fljipALTi  (Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  14.  8).  And  in  ii.  15.  5,  Josephus 
explicitly  calls  the  Procurator’s  residence  7  /famXuty  a iky  ■ 
cf.  Mk.  IS1*,  ?(T<D  rys  nikys,  0  tiTTi.  irpatToipiov.  The  mention 
of  the  /S ypa  placed  in  full  view  of  the  high  priests  and  the 
notables  who  came  before  Floras  for  judgment  is  noteworthy 
(cf.  19“  below). 

The  other  site  suggested  for  the  Prsetorium  is  the  Castle 
of  Antonia,  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  area,  a  fourth-century 
tradition  placing  Pilate’s  house  in  this  neighbourhood.  That 
a  large  part  of  the  garrison  lived  here  is  admitted,  but  that  does 
not  favour  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Procurator’s  residence.  The 
course  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  as  now  shown,  favours  Antonia 
as  the  place  of  condemnation  of  Jesus;  but  there  is  no  real 
authority  behind  this  tradition.1 

1  See  G.  A.  Smith.  Jerusalem,  ii.  573  f. ;  G.  T.  Parves  in  D.B., 
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Si  Trpdit'  Kal  avroi  OVK  daij\6or  «is  to  vpatraputv,  Zva  fxrj  /uav- 
Btaaiv  AAAA  tjtdyatrtv  to  ttx£c r^o.  29.  itfjMcv  oily  6  Ueikaros  i£a 

mat,  i.e.  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  14  Nisan  (see  on 
v.  27).  Pilate  must  have  known  already  that  Roman  soldiers 
had  been  sent  to  arrest  Jesus  the  night  before  (v.  3),  and  he 
may  have  been  warned  to  be  ready  at  an  early  hour.  The 
Jewish  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  Jesus  to  the  Prsetorium 
did  not  enter  lya  UTJ  ptavBtbtriv  AAAa  tfdytatnv  to  iriti\a,  See 
on  n“.  By  going  into  a  house  from  which  the  leaven  had 
not  been  removed  (Ex.  12“),  they  would  have  been  incapacitated 
from  eating  the  Passover  that  evening.  Ceremonial  unclean¬ 
ness  in  many  cases  lasted  until  sunset  only  (Lev.  nM  14“ 
Num.  19’,  Deut.  23“  etc.);  but  in  the  case  of  the  Passover 
one  who  was  unclean  had  to  postpone  its  observance  for  a 
whole  month  (Num.  9s-11;  cf.  2  Chron.  30*'  a).  This  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  the  priests,  and  so  they  remained 
outside  the  house,  Pilate  having  to  come  out  to  ask  for  the 
charge  against  Jesus,  and  to  go  back  again  into  the  Prsetorium 
to  question  Him  as  to  His  defence. 

For  AXX4  $Ay<uow  (»ABC*DNW®),  the  rec.  has  AAA.’  tVa 
rfyiyuitxi.  For  0ayc<V  to  Wo"xa,  which  must  mean  the  eating  of 
the  Passover  meal  itself,  cf.  Mk.  14**,  Mt.  26”. 

The  scruple  of  the  priests  about  entering  the  Prsetorium  is 
recorded  by  Jn.  only.  It  is  an  instance  of  his  “irony”  (see 
on  i“)  that  he  does  not  comment  upon  it.  These  men  were 
about  to  pollute  their  souls  by  unscrupulous  testimony  which 
was  to  bring  Jesus  to  a  horrible  death,  yet  were  unwilling  to 
incur  technical  or  ceremonial  uncleanness  while  giving  that 
testimony.  There  is  no  perversion  so  sinister  as  that  of  the 
human  conscience. 

29.  The  narrative  of  Pilate’s  action  in  regard  to  Jesus 
is  told  with  more  fulness  in  Jn.  than  in  the  Synoptists  (cf. 
Mk.  is”-,  Mt.  2J11'-,  Lk.  23”-). 

our  6  rinXaTos  Ifw.  As  the  Jews  would  not  enter 
the  Prjetorium,  Pilate  came  outside.  This  is  the  force  of 
oty,  “  therefore  ”...  The  redundant  «^A0o-  .  .  .  i(a  is 
for  the  sake  of  explicitness  “  he  came  out,  outside  ”  ;  cf. 
rg4-6  and  see  on  4s0.  The  rec.  text,  with  AC^D""’  om.  tfw, 
but  ins.  nBC*LNW. 

Abbott  points  out  ( Dial .  1969)  that  Jn.’s  habit  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  personal  name  without  the  article:  but  here  we  have 
o  n«A<iroc,  as  at  Lk.  231. 

For  4»]<rir  («BC*L),  the  rec.  has  <Ijre. 

J.V.  "  Praetorium" ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites,  p.  52  f.  Westcott  and  Swete 
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irpos  ou/roiis  *ai  tfnjtrlv  Tiro  Kartjyopim  tfieptre  roO  hyOptiwov  tovtov  ; 
30.  irreKpWria-ar  Kal  etrray  avrS  El  pi)  r)V  ovtos  kokov  irouiv,  ova  ay 
trot  waptSaKapty  ainov.  31.  dirty  oty  abrois  o  IIciAStos  Ad  fine 
avrdv  vpiis,  Kal  Kara  TO.'  vopov  vptov  Kptvart  avToV.  chrov  avrw  oi 

Tlra  KaniyopLav  JiipcTt  ktX.  Pilate  (see  on  v.  28)  knew 
something  of  the  case  already;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  notified  formally  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  prisoner. 

The  rec.  has  Kara  TO?  hyOpanrov  tovtov,  with  n*ACD,uwLNW®, 
but  bt*Be  om.  Kara,  Cf.  Lk.  67,  Im  cvpwtrtv  xan/yoptay  a irrov. 

30.  The  Jews  are  not  sure  of  their  case,  and  so  they  hesitate 
to  specify  the  charge  in  explicit  terms.  They  say,  in  effect, 
“  That  is  our  business ;  we  would  not  have  brought  the  prisoner 
for  sentence,  if  we  were  not  satisfied  with  His  guilt.” 

Ei  p|  rju  oStos  Ka«4e  iraiuK  ktX.  “  If  this  person  were  not 
doing  wrong,  we  should  not  have  delivered  Him  up  to  thee.” 
For  KaKov  irawiy  («cBLWe),  the  rec.,  with  ACaD,uw,NrA®, 
has  KaKowatos,  a  word  found  in  N.T.  only  in  1  Pet.  a14- 14 
3“  4“.  Perhaps  ye  followed  by  the  pres.  part,  suggests  a 
habitual  evil-doer  (cf.  Abbott,  Diat.  2277). 

ouk  croi  TrapehaKajiev  airiu.  trot  may  be  emphatic,  “  we 
should  not  have  delivered  Him  up  to  thee  ”  (cf.  Abbott,  Diat. 
2566 S),  In  any  case,  the  reply  of  the  Jews  is  an  insolent  one. 

31.  Pilate,  however,  knew  how  to  deal  with  insolence  of 
this  kind:  “  Very  .well ;  take  Him  yourselves  (irptU  being 
emphatic)  and  judge  Him  according  to  your  own  law,”  an 
answer  not  unlike  that  of  Gallio  in  Acts  181*.  Pilate  repeats 
this  A&fSere  airm  4  pis  at  19*  ;  throughout  he  is  unwilling  to 
take  any  responsibility,  and  he  knows  that  if  the  Jews  take  over 
the  case  for  final  settlement,  they  cannot  inflict  the  death 
penalty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  wish  him  to  send  Jesus  to 
death,  they  must  satisfy  him  that  their  sentence  was  a  just  one. 

This  rejoinder  disconcerts  the  Jewish  accusers  of  Jesus,  who 
are  bent  upon  His  death,  although  they  are  not  sure  of  their 
legal  position  as  regards  evidence;  so  they  can  only  say,  “  It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  one  to  death.” 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  law  from  the  time  that  Judsea  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  jus  gladii  was  reserved  to  the  pro¬ 
curator  (Josephus,  B.J.  n.  viii.  r).  Josephus  tells  of  a  case 
in  which  the  high  priest  had  sentenced  some  persons  to  death 
by  stoning,  a  sentence  against  which  some  citizens  successfully 
protested  as  ultra  vires,  the  high  priest  being  deposed  for  his 
presumption  (Autt.  xx.  9.  x).  No  doubt,  violent  and  high¬ 
handed  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  may  have  been 
occasionally  winked  at  by  the  Roman  authorities,  for  political 
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’lovSauw  ’HpZv  o&k  ffroru'  airem-swat  ovSera"  3a.  &>  0  Xoyot  rav 
IijctoS  irkypoiOj}  tv  itirtv  cttj/muVuik  it otu  davarip  yjJAWtv  air o- 

33.  Eicri)X0o>  ow  «Is  to  upairtuptor  irdXu<  0  HriXSros  nal 

reasons.  If  Jesus  had  been  killed  by  the  agents  of  the  San¬ 
hedrim  before  He  bad  gained  the  ear  of  the  Jerusalem  populace 
(cf.,  e.g.,  71-  “),  it  might  have  been  overlooked  by  the  pro¬ 
curator;  but  the  chief  priests  were  not  sure  now  that  they  had 
the  people  with  them,  and  their  only  safe  course  was,  having 
examined  Jesus  themselves,  to  bring  Him  to  Pilate  for  sentence. 

88.  In  this,  the  evangelist,  as  is  his  wont,  sees  the  fulfilment 
of  a  saying  of  Jesus.  If  the  Jews  had  put  Jesus  to  death  by 
stoning,  His  death  by  crucifixion,  of  which  He  had  already 
spoken  (12**),  would  not  have  taken  place;  and  stoning  was  the 
Jewish  penalty  for  blasphemy,  of  which  the  Sanhedrim  had 
found  Him  guilty.  Jn.  has  told  nothing  as  yet  of  the  charge 
of  blasphemy,  and  he  gives  no  particulars  of  it,  merely  indicat¬ 
ing  at  a  later  point  in  the  narrative  (197)  that  it  was  reported  to 
Pilate  (see  on  v.  19  above). 

Ira  4  Xoyos  tou  i>]<iou  wXijpuSfi.  Cf.  v.  9  for  the  phrase 
Iva  Tr\i)pu>6y,  introducing  another  saying  of  Jesus,  and  see 
Introd.,  p.  dv,  for  Jn.’s  doctrine  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
predestined  to  fulfilment,  even  as  the  words  of  the  O.T.  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  saying  to  which  allusion  is  made  here  is,  “  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  etc.”  (12”,  where  see  note).  There, 
as  here,  Jn.  adds  the  comment  vqpabw  irouji  Oariru  ijpcXXir 
(see  on  6n  for  this  verb)  diro^vKiu’.  See  Introd.',  p.  civ, 
for  the  comments  which  Jn.  is  accustomed  to  make  on  his 
narrative ;  and  cf.  314  for  the  predictions  by  Jesus  of  His  death. 

The  first  examination  of  Jesus  by  Pilate  (vv.  33-37) 

38.  The  Roman  soldiers,  at  this  point,  took  charge  of 
Jesus.  Pilate  retired  from  the  open  court,  where  he  had  met 
the  Jewish  leaders,  and  went  back  into  his  palace,  summoning 
Jesus  to  come  before  him  for  private  examination. 

eurijXSc?  oSr  els  To  Tpmrwpior  irdXu’.  So  NAPA®  (cf.  19*), 
but  BC*D111W,LW  support  iraXiv  ck  to  wptur.  For  fraXir,  which 
here  signifies  “  back”  to  the  place  where  Pilate  was  before, 
see  on  1*. 

For  l$avr\<nv,  see  on  i49.  The  disciple  who  seems  to  have 
been  present  at  the  examination  of  Jesus  by  Annas  (see  on 
v.  15)  may  also  have  been  a  witness  of  the  scene  in  Pilate’s 
palace  which  is  here  told  so  vividly.  The  priestly  accusers  of 
Jesus  could  not  follow  Him  inside  the  house,  because  of  their 
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itjmrqotv  riv  ’li/oovv  ital  etirev  airij!  fl  o  /WiXeiis  tw  Tod&uW  ; 
34.  avtKpithj  ’1 7/ if  a  vs  ’Air 0  (rtavrov  <rii  touto  Xty«s,  fj  aXXoi  turov  <rot 
wept  e/ioD ;  3S-  nircKpifiij  6  HtiXaros  Mijti  eyii  ’IouSalos  ft/it ;  to 

tf^yoe  To  crop  teal  01  apgtepfie  irapl&aueav  <rt  Ifiot'  ti  iwotijwas ; 

scruples  about  ceremonial  uncleanness  (v.  28);  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  admission  to  the  chamber  of  inquiry  was  forbidden 
to  others  duly  introduced  who  wished  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

14  et  &  paciXeis  ’louWwr;  This  question  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  Jesus  by  Pilate,1  as  all  the  evangelists  tell 
(Mk.  15*,  Mt.  271,  Lk.  23s);  but  it  is  only  Lk.  who  explains 
that  Jesus  had  first  been  accused  to  Pilate  of  claiming  to  be  a 
King  (Lk.  23*).  Pilate  fixes  upon  this  point  y  as  one  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  as  procurator  to  examine,  and  he  puts 
his  question  in  a  form  which  suggests  that  he  expected  a 
negative  answer.  “  Thou  1  (in!  is  emphatic)  art  Thou  the  King 
of  the  Jews  ?  ”  Evidently,  Pilate  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was 
a  revolutionary  leader,  as  he  had  been  informed  (Lk.  23s). 
There  was  nothing  in  His  appearance  or  His  demeanour  to 
make  such  a  charge  plausible. 

34.  diretcplBi)  ’lt|trous.  The  rec.  has  dirotp.  airip  4  ’I^tr., 
but  atrip  is  om.  by  ABO*D““w‘L  and  6  by  BL.  dirocp.  "Iiprow 
is  a  frequent  Johannine  opening  (see  on  1",  but  cf.  v.  37  and 
1911).  W®  have  intKpiya.ro  (see  on  S17). 

’Air&  creauTou  is  the  better  reading  («BC*LN)  as  against  the 
rec.  'A <£’  iavrov  (©). 

The  answer  of  Jesus  is  to  put  another  question,  viz.  whether 
Pilate  has  any  reason  of  his  own,  apart  from  the  accusation 
just  now  made  by  the  Jewish  leaders  (H  fiXXot  etiror  wot  mpi 
iltou;),  for  supposing  that  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  “  King  of 
the  Jews.” 

85.  But  Pilate  will  not  bandy  words  with  an  accused 
prisoner.  What  could  he  know  about  Jesus  except  what  he 
had  been  told?  “Am /a  Jew?” 

For  the  form  of  the  question  M^n  iyJ>  .  .  . ;  see  on  4“. 

“Thy  nation  (for  cflwjs,  cf.  1 1*6-'4)  and  the  chief  priests 
have  delivered  Thee  to  me,”  the  chief  priests  representing  the 
leaders  of  the  Sanhedrim  (cf.  nm  121®). 

t£  diro£ii<ras ;  “  What  did  you  do  ?  ”  That  was  the  point 
which  Pilate  wished  to  find  out.  What  action  of  Jesus  had 
provoked  this  fierce  hostility  ?  Was  it  an  action  which  ought 
to  be  punished,  from  Pilate’s  point  of  view,  with  death  ? 


1  The  language  in  which  the  conversatkr 
on  was  probably  Greek ;  but  it  is,  of  coursf 
able  to  speak  the  vernacular  Aramaic  sufficie 
judicial  inquiry. 


1  with  Pilate  was  carried 
,  possible  that  Pilate  was 
atly  for  the  purposes  of  a 
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36.  mmptOr}  "ItjcroOs  'H  /JntriXeia  r)  ipij  ovk  ?<m»>  ex  to!  Kotrpav 
tout  mi"  et  ex  too  Kotrpov  rovrov  rpr  i)  {SacriXtCa  fj  ip-q,  oi  uTrijpcrew  o£ 

36.  But  Jesus  does  not  answer  this  question.  He  goes  back 
to  the  charge  that  He  had  claimed  to  be  “  King  of  the  Jews.” 
He  had  refused  such  a  title  already  (6“),  but  He  had  often 
spoken  of  a  coming  kingdom.  It  was  the  kingdom  of  which 
Daniel  had  written  (Dan.  2“  71*-  “),  a  spiritual  kingdom  of 
which  the  saints  were  to  be  citizens.  And  this  He  states  before 
Pilate,  that  there  may  be  no  ambiguity  in  His  position.  When 
cross-examined  by  the  priests,  as  the  Synoptists  tell.  He  had 
accepted  their  statement  that  He  claimed  to  be  Messiah  (Mk. 
14“,  Mt.  26**,  Lk.  22™),  and  so  far  there  was  some  plausi¬ 
bility  in  their  accusation  of  Him  before  Pilate.  But  He  did 
not  interpret  the  title  of  Messiah  as  implying  earthly  domina¬ 
tion  and  national  leadership  against  the  suzerainty  of  Rome; 
and  this  was  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  brought  against 
Him,  so  far  as  Pilate  was  concerned.  Hence  He  tells  the 
procurator  that  His  kingdom  is  not  “  of  this  world”  (cf.,  for 
the  phrase  o  ma-pm  oStos,  8“  14’°).  He  does  not  claim  to 
be  “  King  of  the  Jews  ”  in  any  sense  that  was  treasonable  to 

cl  Ik  tou  x&rpou  toi!tou  ktX.,  “  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  officers  (u-rnipAm)  be  striving,  so  that 
I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews,”  i.e.  the  hostile  Jews, 
as  regularly  in  Jn.  (see  on  510). 

Except  in  this  passage,  iirrjperai  in  Jn.  is  always  used  of 
the  Temple  police,  the  “  officers  ”  of  the  Sanhedrim.  im/pen)* 
occurs  only  4  times  in  the  LXX  (Prov.  14s8,  Wisd.  6*,  Isa. 
32*,  Dan.  3“),  and  always  means  the  minister  or  officer  of  a 
king,  as  here.  Jesus  tells  Pilate  that  He,  too,  has  His  imjperai, 
as  well  as  the  high  priests,  but  that  just  because  His  kingdom 
is  of  the  spirit  they  are  not  defending  Him  by  force. 

Who  are  meant  here  by  the  wnjperat  of  Jesus  ?  Certainly 
not  the  small  and  timid  company  of  His  disciples,  who  made 
no  attempt  to  prevent  His  arrest,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Peter,  whose  action  only  showed  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
resist  the  police  and  the  soldiers,  Jesus,  indeed,  according 
to  Mt.  (26“)  as  well  as  Jn.  (i8u),  forbade  Peter  to  employ  force; 
but  He  did  not  suggest  that  the  resort  to  arms  by  the  disciples 
would  have  been  of  any  practical  use.  Pilate  knew  very  well 
that  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  not  numerous  enough  to  resist 
by  foroe  the  carrying  out  of  any  sentence  of  his. 

The  wypf'rai  of  Jesus  upon  whom  He  might  call,  if  He 
would,  were  mentioned  by  Him,  according  to  Mt.  26s®,  at  the 
moment  of  His  arrest :  “  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  beseech 
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ipoi  4yo»'i£oiTO,  Iva  pr/  vapd&oSw  rots  ‘IowWots-  vvf  Si  y  /Wt- 
XeCa  if  ipy  ovk  iirnv  IvTivSty.  37.  ebr tv  <mr  aim j>  0  HeiXaros 
Ovkow  fiturtXivs  e!  trv ;  airexpt'ftj  6  Tyo-ovs  Sir  Xc'yets  on  /WtXfiJs 

my  Father,  and  He  shall  even  now  send  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels  ?  ”  These  were  the  Jinjpe'Tai  of  the  kingdom 
which  Jesus  had  come  to  establish. 

ijyuritorTO.  The  verb  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.;  cf. 
1  Tim.  6“ 

vuv  8<!  ktX.,  “  but  now,  as  things  are,  my  kingdom  is  not 
from  hence,”  sc.  of  this  world.  For  vvv  Se,  cf.  8“  941  15“. 

37.  Oukouc  PturiXeJs  <1  ai ;  Pilate  fastens  on  this  mention 
of  Jesus’  kingdom:  “  Well  then,  are  you  a  king  f  ”  The 
concluding  <ri  is  incredulous  in  its  emphasis :  "you  poor 
prisoner.”  ovkow  is  found  again  in  the  Greek  Bible  only 
in  the  A  text  of  2  Kings  523. 

iiTEKplSi)  4  'lijoous.  The  art.  is  omitted,  according  to  Jn.’s 
usual  habit  when  using  this  phrase  (see  on  r*8,  by  LWTA  ; 
but  it  must  be  retained  here,  being  read  by  «ABD‘"rp\. 

14  Xlyeis  on  {SamXeJs  eI|u,  Westcott-Hort  note  in  the 
margin  that  this  might  be  taken  as  a  question  :  “Do  you  say 
that  I  am  a  king  ?  ”  But  the  Synoptists  agree  in  giving  as 
the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  question  “  Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews?”  the  words  erv  Xeynt  (Mk.  15s,  Mt.  2711,  Lk.  23s), 
which  is  neither  a  dear  affirmation  nor  a  denial,  but  an  assent 
given  as  a  concession.  But  cf.  the  answer  iptis  Xcvete  oti 
iytti  tip*  to  the  question  of  the  priests,  “  Art  thou  the  Son 
of  God  ?  ”  in  Lk.  22™.  Here,  in  like  manner,  we  must  trans¬ 
late,  “  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.”  This  is  the  point  on 
which  Pilate  has  been  insisting,  that  Jesus’  claim  seemed  to 
be  one  of  kingship,  and  Jesus  admits  it  again  (cf.  v.  36),  but 
adds  some  explanatory  words. 

The  R.V.  margin  offers  the  alternative  rendering,  “  Thou 
sayest  it,  because  I  am  a  king,”  but  the  Synoptic  parallels  do 
not  support  this. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  <rv  X«y«i«  or  vi>  bTj ra«  was  a 
Rabbinic  formula  of  solemn  affirmation  (Schottgen  on  Mt. 
26“),  but  Dalman  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  sustained. 
Where  “  thou  hast  said  ”  appears  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  merely 
equivalent  to  “  you  are  right.”  1  In  any  case,  we  have  here 
not  an  ellipse  such  as  <ri>  Xeyeis,  with  nothing  added,  but  a 
complete  sentence,  “  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.” 

After  el|!l  the  rec.  adds  ey<i  (repeating  it  again  in  the  next 
sentence,  eydi  els  toSto  ktX.)  with  ArAN®,  but  KBDTOwL  omit 
the  first  eyw.  If  it  were  genuine,  it  might  carry  a  reference 
1  Cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  Tr..  pp.  309-312. 
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ttfti.  cy£>  <is  rcmra  yeycwijftai  mu  tis  tcvtq  t\-jXv6a  « is  toy  k otrfioy, 
tva  ^oprupijow  rjj  vas  6  &r  U  Tys  iXifitlar  bxabn  ptov  rijs 

<jwvfc. 

3®‘.  °  HciAStos  Tl  lortv  iXijStta;  Eat  rovro  etirair 

srt£\iv  it pit  rails  TouSaunre,  *al  \iyu  afoot?  ’Eyii  olSt/uav 

to  the  contemptuous  tru  in  Pilate’s  question;  but  the  answer  is 
more  dignified,  without  any  emphasis  on  the  “Thou 

sayest  that  I  am  a  king.” 

*Y“  «s  tooto  y«y^n]nai.  Here  the  iym  is  impressive:  “To 
this  end  I  have  been  bom.” 1  See  note  on  i1*;  and  cf.  Lk.  r“ 
to  ytvywpcvov  iyiov,  Jn.  16s1  iyivvr)(h).  The  reference  is  to  the 
Nativity,  not  to  the  Incarnation;  cf.  also  Rom.  14*. 

xal  <1$  touto  A’'f Xu 0a  ets  r4r  K&mor,  a  favourite  Johannine 
phrase,  e.g.  9”  16s8;  see  on  11”. 

ira  pap-rupijou  rij  Truth  is  one  of  the  keywords 

of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  on  iM).  It  was  John  the  Baptist’s 
privilege  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  {5s3),  but  in  a  deeper  and 
fuller  measure  was  this  the  purpose  of  Jesus’  mission.  His 
witness  to  the  truth  wa.s  not  confined  to  this  “good  confes¬ 
sion  ’’  before  Pilate  (1  Tim.  6“),  but  was  continuous  throughout 
His  ministry  (311-  "  f  8U).  Cf.  Rev.  i*. 

was  4  Sir  4k  tt)?  AXrjfotas  (for  this  description  of  a  candid 
mind,  cf.  r  Jn.  319)  duoihi  pou  -rijs  dnjrfjs,  “  heareth  my  voice,” 
».e.  hears  with  appreciation  and  obedience,  for  such  is  the  force 
of  AkouW  followed  by  the  gen.  (see  on  f).  The  sheep  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Shepherd  (ioM-n);  and  the  spiritual  deaf¬ 
ness  which  does  not  hear  it  is  blameworthy  (see  on  817,  and  cf. 
1  Jn-  4s).  No  such  claim  on  man’s  allegiance  was  ever  made 
by  any  other  master:  “  Every  one  who  is  of  the  truth  heareth 

Pilate  suggests  to  the  Jews,  unavailingly,  that  Jesus  should 
be  released  (no.  38-40) 

88.  Pilate  is  now  convinced  that  Jesus’  “  kingdom  ”  is  not 
a  temporal  one,  and  that  He  is  innocent  of  revolutionary 
designs.  His  rejoinder  is  perhaps  wistful  rather  than  cynical 
or  careless:  “  What  is  truth  ?  ”  But  to  this,  the  greatest  of 
questions,  he  does  not  wait  for  an  answer.  He  goes  outside 
again  (lrdXtr,  see  v.  29)  to  the  Jews  assembled  in  the  courtyard, 
and  roundly  tells  them  that  he  can  find  no  reason  why  Jesus 
should  be  put  to  death.  ' 

h/i>  ouStjuae  cfipuTKB  iy  a6r$  airlar.  This  is  the  order  of 

repr°dUCed  **  Jnstin  oi  Cbrist :  "Ora  7«rrv- 
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words  in  BL,  but  the  rec.,  with  kANWPA®,  puts  alrlav  after 
oiStiiiav.  According  to  Jn.,  Pilate  says  this  three  times  to  the 
Jewish  accusers  (194-®);  as  also  does  Lk.  23*- u- 22 ,  who  has 
oXtlov  for  airtav.  The  atria  is  the  crimen,  the  thing  charged 
against  the  prisoner;  cf.  Mk.  15“  Mt.  27s7,  and  see  on  19“. 
For  this  use  of  atria,  cf.  Gen.  4“,  Prov.  28”. 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative,  Luke  gives  an  incident  un¬ 
recorded  by  the  other  evangelists  (Lk.  237"1!).  He  says  that 
Pilate  caught  at  the  word  ‘  ‘  Galilsean  ”  which  had  been  used 
by  the  accusers  of  Jesus,  and,  anxious  to  evade  responsibility, 
sent  Jesus  to  Herod,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  was  then  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  this  story,  which  has  every  mark 
of  genuineness  and  which  no  one  was  likely  to  invent,  Jesus 
kept  silence  before  Herod,  and  having  been  mocked  by  the 
soldiers  was  sent  back  to  Pilate.  Herod  was  not  anxious 
to  involve  himself  in  any  question  of  treason  against  the  imperial 
authority. 

Pilate’s  next  effort  to  save  Jesus,  or  to  save  himself  from 
the  shame  of  condemning  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent, 
was  to  appeal  to  a  Passover  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner  from 
custody.  Of  this  custom  we  know  nothing  beyond  what 
is  told  in  the  Gospels,  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  statement  that  it  prevailed  at  Jerusalem.  _  Livy  tells  of 
something  similar  at  the  Roman  Lectisternia  (Livy,  v.  xiii.  8), 
and  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Dion.  Halicar.  (xii.  g).1 

39.  This  uunjeeia  (cf.  1  Cor.  8’  n1*)  is  alluded  to  by  the 
other  evangelists  (see  Mk.  15*,  Mt.  27“) ;  Lk.  (2317)  even  makes 
it  an  avayKi). 

(louXeuSe  oui'  dwoXuou  dfitv  tJv  PatriXfa  Tuv’louSetur;  Mk,  15* 
has  the  question  in  the  same  words,  Jesus  being  described  as 
“  the  King  of  the  Jews  ”  by  Pilate,  with  a  contemptuous 
allusion  to  the  charge  made  against  Him  by  the  chief  priests. 

At  this  stage  in  the  narrative,  Mt.  27“  tells  that  a  dream  of 
Pilate's  wife  was  reported  to  him,  warning  him  not  to  condemn 
Jesus.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  other  Gospels,  but  the 
incident,  if  genuine,  would  fully  account  for  Pilate’s  hesitancy 
in  signing  the  death  warrant. 

40.  inpaiyaaav  (see  on  Il“  for  this  verb)  our  iriXir  ktX., 
“  Then  they  yelled  again,  etc.”  Jn.  condenses  the  story;  he 
has  not  told  before  of  the  wild  shouts  of  the  crowd.  After 
irAkir,  the  rec.  inserts  irdrrrs,  but  om.  ttBLW.  For  vdAty,  N 
substitutes  varies. 

1  See  E,B.  476  for  these  passages. 
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™  'lovSuuv;  40,  ixpavyatrav  ovv  irdX.iv  Xeyoms  Mij  Toirrov, 
dAAa  rov  Bapaft&av.  $v  Si  0  Bapa/3/?ii  Xr)trrqs. 

XIX.  I.  Tor*^  o Jv  iXafltv  A  ENtAaros  rov  'Ir/trow  Kal  Apaori- 
■ytixrtv.  2.  Kai  01  orpartioTtu  irAcfa ms  trritjtavov  ifc  inav$uv 
Hf|  toutoc,  am  tAv  BapapjSaK.  Mk.  1511  (followed  by  Mt. 
27“)  tells  that  the  priests  had  suggested  this  to  the  mob.  Mt. 
alone  says  that  Pilate  had  offered  the  alternative  “Jesus,  or 
Barabbas  (Mt.  2717,  where  a  famous  variant  gives  Jesus  as 
the  name  also  of  the  robber,  whose  patronymic  was  Barabbas). 
Lk.  2319-  “  says  that  Barabbas  was  an  insurgent  and  a  mur¬ 
derer  (cf.  Acts  314);  Mk.  157  saying  that  he  was  an  associate 
of  such.  Mt.  27“  only  says  that  he  was  a  “  notable  ”  prisoner 
{Sio-piov  irritnuxov),  and  the  article  here,  rov  Bap.,  would  agree 
with  this,  “  the  well-known  Barabbas.” 

Jjv  Si  A  BccpafSpas  Xg<rnjs.  Jn.'s  description  of  him  is  powerful 
in  its  brevity,  and  provides  a  good  illustration  of  his  “irony” 
(see  on  145).  For  Ajpmjs,  cf.  to1- 8. 

The  release  of  Barabbas,  which  must  have  followed  here, 
is  not  explicitly  related.  Probably  Pilate  ascended  his  ftijpa 
(cf.  191*)  to  pronounce  the  formal  sentence  which  would  free 
the  prisoner. 

Jesus  is  scourged  and  mocked  by  tke  soldiers  (XIX.  1-5). 
Pilate  makes  another  unavailing  attempt  to  save  Him 
(vv.  6,  7) 

XIX.  1.  Pilate  went  back  into  the  palace,  where  Jesus  was, 
and  ordered  Him  to  be  scourged,  in  the  hope  (apparently)  that 
this  sufficiently  terrible  punishment  would  satisfy  the  chief 
priests  (cf.  Lk.  231*).  Mk.  15“  Mt.  27*  connect  the  scourging 
and  the  mock  coronation  with  the  death  sentence  (see  on  v.  16 
below),  but  Jn.’s  narrative  is  very  explicit  and  is  to  be  followed 
here.  The  “  Pillar  of  the  Scourging”  is  now  shown  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  in  the  fourth  century  it  was 
shown  to  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  the  traditional  house  of 
Cataphas,  The  original  pillar  to  which  the  Lord  was  bound 
was,  no  doubt,  inside  the  Praetorium.  Cf.  Mt.  20”,  Lk.  I888. 

a.  In  the  account  of  the  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  soldiers  of 
Pilate,  Jn.  follows  Mk.  15”,  or,  at  any  rate,  uses  phrases  which 
recall  Mk.  There  is  no  probability  that  he  uses  Mt.  Lk.  23“ 
ascribes  this  cruel  indignity  to  the  soldiers  of  Herod.  The 
soldiers  were  amused  by  the  idea  that  the  poor  prisoner  claimed 
to  be  a  king,  and  their  rough  jests  were  directed  rather  against 
the  Jews  than  against  Jesus  personally.  “  This,  then  is  the 
King  of  the  Jews  !  ” 

vrf+orov  dxtxreSr.  Verbally  identical  with  Mt. 
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bri6i\xav  airov  rji  xajia\fj,  sal  Ipdriov  iroptfivpovv  irepie/SaAov  avrov, 
3.  sal  fqpyovro  irpov  avrov  rat  eXtynv  Xatpc,  0  fiatnXtvs  t£v  Tou 
SatW  Kal  ISIS oaav  aAr$  pavCopwra,  4.  Kal  lfcqX.fi tv  1raA.1v  t£ <0 

27“;  Mk.  IS17  has  xAtiavra  aKav&vov  trrltftnvor.  Lk.  does  not 
mention  the  mock  coronation.  Pseudo-Peter  (§  3)  attributes 
the  jest  to  an  individual;  ns  aAiw  tviyxtav  trritjtavor  bxarSivor 
idrfKtv  iw  1  rijs  x«pa\qs  rov  icupicv. 

The  soldiers  plaited  the  twigs  of  some  thorny  plant  into  a 
crown  or  wreath  (cf.  o  rrret^avos  .  .  .  o  srAcxfis,  Isa.  28s). 

!iri8r)icav  oAtoG  Tfj  M^aXjj.  This  phrase,  too,  might  be 
thought  to  come  from  Mt.  27**  iri&qKav  cirl  ii;v  x < tf. ti A >1 1  oAroS, 
for  Mk.  1517  has  only  rrepmSiaanv  airrtp.  But  Jn.  says  nothing 
of  the  mock  sceptre  which  Mt.  mentions,  a  detail  which  is  not 
in  Mk.  It  would  be  precarious  to  infer  that  Jn.  is  using  Mt.’s 
narrative. 

sal  IfiaTiov  irop^upouv  ircptlfiaXov  au-rAv.  This  is  reminiscent 
of  Mk.  I517,  AvSv'owrtv  avTov  eoptftvpav,  rather  than  of  Mt.  27“ 
or  Lk.  2311  (where,  however,  we  find  rrcptfiaXoiv  aArov  i<r6rfra 
Xapirpdv).1  The  substitute  for  the  regal  purple  (cf.  1  Macc. 
8M,  etc.)  may  have  been  the  scarlet  cloak  of  one  of  the  legion¬ 
aries  (yXapvSa  kokki'vi p>,  Mt.  27“).  Jesus  had  first  been  stripped 
of  His  own  outer  clothing  (feSiknivm  avrov,  Mt.  27®).  For 
Ipdriov,  see  on  v.  23. 

3.  *al  ijpxovTo  rrpAs  oAtAv.  This  clause  is  omitted  in  the 
rec.  text,  following  AD*UMTA,  but  is  retained  in  ttBLNW®. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  soldiers  approaching  Jesus  with  mock 
reverence.  Philo  has  a  story  of  the  mock  coronation  of  a  half¬ 
witted  man  called  Carabas  by  the  mob  at  Alexandria,  which 
illustrates  this.  “  They  approached,  some  as  if  to  salute  him, 
others  as  if  pleading  a  cause,  others  as  though  making  petition 
about  public  matters  ”  (in  Place.  6). 

KOI  IXtyov  XaTpe,  A  fiacriXeus  t£>v  ’louWuv.  This  is  verbally 
identical  with  the  pretended  salutation  as  given  in  Mt.  27“. 
The  soldiers  cried  Ave  /  as  they  would  to  Csesar.  The  art.  o 
before  /Jao-iAevs  r.  "I.  suggests  their  derision. 

Kal  A81Bo<rav  au-rii  pamapara.  “They  slapped  Him”  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands.  See  on  1882  for  pamo-pa.  iSCSooav 
(nBLNW)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  rec.  ISiSow  (AD,uwTA®). 
They  gave  Him  some  slaps  in  the  face,  during  their  cruel 
horse-play,  but  this  was  not  a  continuous  form  of  insult,  like 
the  shouting  of  Ave. 

4.  Pilate  had  gone  into  the  Prsetorium  to  order  the  scourg¬ 
ing,  and  he  now  comes  out  again  to  make  another  appeal  to  the 
pity  of  the  Jews.  The  exact  reading  is  not  certain.  ABL  give 

1  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  xevin. 
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Kai  ^*1'“  *M*  ayw  v/uv  avrov  Ifa  Tv a  y vSrrc  art 

ovSt,x(av  alrtav  cipbrim  a/  abrCy.  5.  i&jk6ev  ojy  o  Tiprore  U>o, 
4,apS>v  rwd«W,w  ortyavov  kou  to  vop+vpmiv  ipdrvov.  Kal  ki y« 
avrot?  iSov  4  ayfyanros.  6.  ore  otv  May  avrov  oi  apxuptU  *ai  ot 

«al  KD-'-wr  omit  km';  and  NW®  have  <&j\6<v  oZy  (as 

at  18“:  see  1838  and  cf.  v.  5). 

Pilate  says  to  the  Jews  that  He  is  bringing  Jesus  out  to 
them,  that  they  may  understand  that,  as  he  said  before  (18s®), 
he  can  find  no  fault  in  Him.  Up  to  this  Jesus  had  been  inside 
the  Prsetonum,  and  the  scourging  and  mockery  were  probably 
not  visible  to  the  waiting  Jews. 

"l6«,  a  favourite  word  in  Jn. ;  see  on  ia. 

,  ®T‘  odSejriay  ahCav  cipioxu  i v  aur«).  «*  has  the  shorter  form 
on  atriav  ovk  tipuricm.  The  phrase  has  occurred  i8»s,  and 
appears  again  19®,  in  slightly  different  forms. 

6.  Jesus  was  brought  out,  no  doubt  weak  and  faint  after 
the  scourging,  still  wearing  the  mocking  insignia  of  royalty. 
These  He  probably  continued  to  wear  until  He  was  brought  out 
for  the  last  time  for  formal  sentence  (v.  15;  cf.  Mt.  27s1). 

♦“P®1".  This  is  the  regular  word  for  “  wearing  ”  clothes; 
cf.  Mt.  IIs,  Jas.  2a. 

mu  Xt'yti  outoIs  («.  Pilate)  ’l8o6  4  4dp*nros.  For  iSov  («BL), 
the  rec.  has  Jn.’s  favourite  18c  (cf.  w.  4,  14).  In  this  verse  B 
“  before  Tiprols  (see  on  i*®),  and  also  before  &v6pm rot 
(cf.  Zech.  61S  iSoi  ivr/p,  referring  to  “  the  Man  whose  name  is 
the  Branch,”  the  future  Builder  of  the  Tetnple).  For  Wore 
N  has  nciAaros  by  mistake. 

■tSoi  4  avdpuiros,  Ecce  homo  l  This,  on  Pilate’s  lips,  meant, 
See  the  poor  fellow  1  ”  5  &v$p<mo s,  expressing  pity.  This  is 
a  classical  use  (cf.  Dem.  de  falsa  leg.  402,  §  198,  and  Meid. 
543>  §  9*)i  see  also  Mt.  2671.  Pilate  thought  to  move  the 
priests  to  compassion  by  exhibiting  Jesus  to  them,  who  had 
been  scourged  by  his  orders,  and  whom  the  soldiers  had  treated 
as  an  object  of  mockery  and  rude  jesting. 

Jn.  may  mean  to  represent  Pilate,  like  Caiaphas  (n“),  as 
an  unconscious  prophet,  his  words,  “  Behold  the  Man  I  ” 
pointing  to  the  Ideal  Man  of  all  succeeding  Christian  genera¬ 
tions.  Abbott  {Dial.  196 or)  recalls  some  passages  from 
Epictetus,  m  which  0  ardpanrm  is  thus  used  of  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  But  such  an  interpretation  of  Pilate’s  famous 
words  is  probably  a  Christian  afterthought. 

The  whole  clause  A«y«  .  .  .  os  is  omitted  in  the 

O.L.  texts  a  ejf1  r,  and  also  by  the  Coptic  Q,  an  interesting 
combination. 

0.  ore  offr  tSok  oirir  at  dpx‘£peis  ktX.  The  common  people 


1  people 


are  not  mentioned;  the  chief  priests  were  the  important  persons 
whom  Pilate  wished  to  move  from  their  purpose.  But  the 
sight  of  Jesus  only  angered  them;  and  they,  with  their  satellites 
(ol  6irr|pAai),  raised  the  shout  of  “  Crucify  1”  It  has  been 
implied  throughout  that  this  was  the  death  which  they  had 
designed  for  Jesus,  but  the  word  oradpwrov  is  used  now  for  the 
first  time.  Cf.  Mt.  27“ 

For  ISov  (KADtuwT.NW)  the  rec.  with  B®  has  cTSoy.  After 
iKpavyacrav  (cf.  18®®),  the  rec.  adds  Acyoyrcs  with  ABD^^NW® 
(cf.  7®*);  but  om.  M.  Again,  after  orctupuo-oy  bis  nABD,“w>N® 
add  aurdy  (as  at  v.  15);  but  om.  BL. 

Adp«T£  aJTiy  Sptls  nai  ktX.  “Take  Him  yourselves,  etc.” 
Pilate  repeats  this  suggestion,  which  had  disconcerted  the  priests 
when  he  made  it  before  (i8w,  where  see  note).  He  now  adds 
“  and  crucify  Him,”  although  he  and  they  both  knew  that 
the  Sanhedrim  could  not  legally  do  this.  He  also  says  for 
the  third  time  that  he  can  find  no  just  cause  for  a  death 
sentence  (cf.  i8sa  and  v.  4).  Jn.,  like  Lk.  is  careful 

to  record  that  Pilate  three  times  affirmed  his  conviction  of 
Jesus’  innocence. 

7.  The  chief  priests,  however,  make  an  unexpected  re¬ 
joinder.  They  tell  Pilate  that,  according  to  Jewish  law,  Jesus 
ought  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  blasphemer,  and  they  warn  him 
by  implication  that  he  must  not  set  aside  their  law  in  such  a 
matter.  It  was  the  Roman  practice  to  respect  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Judaea,  as  of  other  distant  provinces  of  the  empire; 
and  of  this  the  accusers  of  Jesus  remind  Pilate. 

*Hpets  vbpor  !xon*r,  viz.  Lev.  241®,  which  enacted  that  a 
blasphemer  should  be  stoned  to  death.  The  chief  priests  knew 
that  this  could  not  be  put  into  operation  (see  on  18*1),  In 
any  case,  the  witnesses  had  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut.  177), 
and  those  who  bore  witness  as  to  the  blasphemy  of  Jesus 
were  not  in  agreement  with  each  other  (Mk.  14®®).  The 
Sanhedrim,  therefore,  were  content,  in  this  particular  case, 
that  the  responsibility  lay  with  Pilate. 

Kara  t&v  yjjiok  (the  rec.  adds  f/pmv  with  ArA®,  but  om. 
kBD^LNWA)  i+eOkti  diroSanely.  For  the  verb  o^clAciy,  see 
on  1314. 

on  utcy  9cou  louTir  £m>h|a*>'.  This  charge  was  better 
founded  than  the  charge  of  treason,  alleged  to  be  inherent  in 
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8.  'On  (mv  yxavotr  6  UciXStos  toutov  tov  \6yov,  paWo v 
l<j>of3yihi,  9.  (tot  lloyXOev  «is  to  wpatTmpim  irdXiv  ital  \rytt  rip  Iijcov 

Jesus’  claim  to  be  a  king.  “  Son  of  God  ”  was  a  recognised 
title  of  Messiah  (see  on  t34) ;  and  in  his  examination  before  the 
chief  priests  Jesus  had  admitted  that  He  was  the  Messiah 
(Mb.  14”,  Mt.  26“  Lk.  2270,  in  the  last  passage  the  phrase 
o  uios  to!  8eot  being  explicitly  used).  But  He  had  been 
suspected  of,  and  charged  with,  blasphemy  on  several  occasions 
before  this,  according  to  Jn.  See  5“  io98-  “.  To  the  question 
TtvoL  frcavrov  <Tu  iroieu;  (8“),  the  Jews  had  good  ground  for 
believing  that  mos  0eoB  would  be  His  answer. 

The  omission  of  the  def.  articles  in  vios  Stov  is  probably 
due  to  the  tendency  to  drop  the  article  before  familiar  titles 
rather  than  to  the  phrase  being  used  in  any  sense  less  exalted 
than  the  highest,  as  may  be  the  case  at  Mt.  14®.  But  in  this, 
the  Messianic  sense,  Pilate  could  not  have  understood  it,  any 
more  than  the  centurion  at  the  Cross  (Mt.  27“).  It  must  have 
suggested  to  Pilate  a  vague,  mysterious  claim  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  to  be  more  than  human;  and  hearing  of  it  awakened 
in  his  mind  a  superstitious  fear,  vies  8eov  is  frequently  used 
in  inscriptions  as  a  title  of  the  Emperor.1 

The  second  examination  of  Jesus  by  Pilate  (00.  8-1 1) 

8.  8tc  oh  Jjnovoev  6  ntiX&TOs  toStov  t4»  X<Syov  ktX.  Observe 
that  nKovtur  followed  by  the  acc.  does  not  connote  an 
intelligent  hearing  (see  on  f)  ;  as  Abbott  says  {Dial.  2586), 
“  the  hearing  does  not  produce  (upon  Pilate)  any  result  beyond 
emotion.” 

paXAov  “he  was  more  alarmed  than  he  had  been 

before  ”  (see  on  18“). 

9.  The  first  questioning  of  Jesus  by  Pilate  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  i8sa'a*. 

(tat  dcnjXfltk  tie  t4  vpairtSpiov  TntXn>  :  cf.  1889. 

Pilate’s  question,  niOev  tt  <ru;  is  no  formal  interrogatory 
as  to  the  birthplace  or  domicile  of  Jesus.  He  had  leamt 
already  that  He  was  of  Galilee  (Lk.  23*-  ’).  But  Pilate  has 
been  moved  by  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  prisoner,  and  is 
uneasy  because  of  the  strange  claim  which  He  was  said  to  have 
made  for  Himself,  that  He  was  vios  fleoii  (v.  7).  The  question 
recalls  the  similar  question  r«  el;  which  was  put  by  the 
Jews  who  were  impressed,  despite  their  incredulity,  by  His 
words  (8“). 

4  84  ’!ij,  dirfapuru'  (cf.  Is1,  Lk.  2"  20")  oSk  IWcv  auru. 

1  Deissman,  Bible  Studies,  Eng.  Tr.,  167. 
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IlbStv  il  av;  0  Si  TijitoOs  aabxpiaiv  ovk  cSivk tv  atru.  10.  Xeyei 
ovv  atrip  o  HeiAarot  'Eftol  oi  AaAfI? ;  ovk  otSa s  orl  «{ov<riav  t\a> 
arraXvaat  at  not  cfovcnW  tgui  trravpCxrai  at;  II.  bireKpifhr)  atrip 

The  silence  of  Jesus  under  cross-examination  is  mentioned  in 
all  the  Gospels.  Mk.  14s1,  Mt.  2 6 53  note  His  silence  before  the 
high  priest;  Lk.  23*  says  that  He  did  not  answer  Herod  at  all; 
Mk.  15s,  Mt.  2714  state  that  He  would  not  reply  to  the  accusa¬ 
tions  which  the  Sanhedrim  put  before  Pilate ;  and  in  the  present 
passage  His  silence  is  irritating  to  the  dignity  of  Pilate,  who  in 
this  repeated  inquiry  was  tiying  to  elicit  something  that  would 
save  Him.  Salmon  suggested 1  that  the  silence  of  Jesus  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  by  bodily  fatigue  and  exhaustion;  and  so  far 
as  this  last  examination  by  Pilate  is  concerned,  it  may  well  be 
that  His  exhaustion  after  being  scourged  was  such  that  speech 
was  difficult  for  Him.  After  the  scourging  Jn.  ascribes  Only 
one  sentence  to  Jesus  (v.  11)  before  He  was  crucified.  But 
bodily  fatigue  would  not,  by  itself,  explain  His  silence  when 
cross-examined  by  the  high  priest  (Mk.  14*1)  or  before  Herod 
(Lk.  23*);  and  His  refusal  to  answer  questions  which  were  not 
asked  in  sincerity,  but  out  of  mere  curiosity  or  with  intent  to 
betray  Him  into  some  dangerous  admission,  is  explicable  on 
moral  grounds.  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  His  silence  before  His 
accusers  does  not  need  exposition.  He  was  moving  to  a  pre¬ 
destined  end,  and  He  knew  it. 

Many  commentators,  following  Chrysostom  and  Augustine, 
find  in  the  silence  of  Jesus  before  His  judges  a  fulfilment  of 
isa.  S37-  . 

10.  Pilate’s  dignity  is  offended  by  receiving  no  answer  to 
his  question.  The  silence  of  Jesus  amounts  to  contempt  of 
court.  -E(nol  ov  XaXtis;  “Do  you  not  speak  to  met"  i/toC 
being  placed  first  for  emphasis.  “  I  have  power  (tiovota) 
to  release  you,  and  I  have  power  to  crucify  you  ”  (the  rec. 
text  interchanges  the  order  of  these  clauses). 

<(outrta  (see  on  i13)  is  “authority,”  rather  than  “power.” 
Pilate  had  both,  but  he  is  reminded  by  Jesus  that  his  authority, 
like  all  human  authority,  is  delegated ;  its  source  is  Divine,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  arbitrary  power  which  can  be  exercised 
capriciously  without  moral  blame. 

11.  iTrcKf.  airO  ‘li)oous.  ANTA®  om.  a4r<3,  which  is  retained 

hy  NlSD“,,riJW  ;  and  tiALNW®  ins.  o  before  1w,,  but  om. 
B  Cf.  for  similar  variants,  1834. 

04k  ctx«s  ifoiHw  ktX.  So  BWrA®,  but  ttAD’^L  have 

iX€iS. 


1  Element  in  the  Gospels,  p.  512  ;  cf. 


1,  Moffatt,  D.C.G. 
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'Iijo-oOs  Oux  €*x<s  ffon(T«n<  Kar'  i/so S  oiSi/uav  ««  M  r/v  8t8ojtow  <rot 
avodw  8ti  toito  &  irapaSov?  juc  (rot  ptt^ova  opapriav 

«t  p?|  Jp.-  ScSopAw  mi  avuhtv.  This  doctrine  of  authority 
is  expressed  by  Paul  in  other  words  (Rom.  I31,  *).  For 
avoidcv,  see  on  3a.  It  must  mean  “  from  God  ”  ;  the  suggestion 
that  it  means  “  from  the  ecclesiastical  authority  ”  is  untenable. 
Pilate’s  efotio-ta  was  not,  in  fact,  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Sanhedrim. 

i  iropa8oiis  p i  aot  ktX.  So  NBA®  ;  the  rec.,  with  AD"®*LNW, 
has  irctpa&Sovs.  Judas  is  repeatedly  described  in  Jn.  as  the 
person  who  was  to  deliver  Jesus  up  (cf.  6“- 71  ii*  I31- 51 
i8l  5),  but  he  is  not  indicated  in  this  passage.  He  did  not 
deliver  Jesus  up  to  Pilate-,  and  he  disappears  from  the  Johan- 
nine  narrative  after  the  scene  of  the  betrayal  in  the  garden  (185). 
In  Mt.  27af-  he  is  represented  as  repenting,  after  the  priests 
brought  Jesus  before  Pilate;  but  the  other  evangelists  say 
nothing  as  to  this.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  told  anywhere 
that  Judas  bore  “witness”  to  what  Jesus  had  said  or  done. 
His  part  was  finished  when  he  identified  Jesus  at  Gethsemane. 

Those  who  delivered  Jesus  to  Pilate  were  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (18“' cf.  Mt.  27*,  Acts  31®),  with  Caiaphas 
as  their  official  chief,  o  rapaSovs  pc  <rot  is  Caiaphas,  as  re¬ 
presenting  those  who  were  ultimately  responsible  for  the  guilt 
of  putting  Jesus  to  death. 

pciloctt  Auoprine  lx«.  These  words  are  commonly  taken 
to  mean  “  has  greater  sin  ”  than  you;  i.e.  that  Caiaphas 
was  more  guilty  than  Pilate;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  true. 
But  such  an  interpretation  will  not  suit  the  context,  or  explain 
Sio  tovto  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  “  Your  power  and 
authority  are  delegated  to  you  from  God,  therefore  Caiaphas, 
who  brought  me  before  you  for  sentence,  is  more  guilty  than 
you.”  That  is  not  easy  to  understand;  for  the  l^ovola  of 
Caiaphas  was  a  trust  from  God,  equally  with  that  of  Pilate. 
Wetstein  suggested  a  better  explanation:  “  Your  power  and 
authority  are  delegated  to  you  from  God,  therefore  Caiaphas 
is  more  guilty  than  he  would  be  if  you  were  only  an  irresponsible 
executioner,  for  he  has  used  this  God-given  authority  of  yours 
to  further  his  own  wicked  projects.”  ptliora.  opapriav  cxtl j 
“  he  has  greater  sin,”  not  than  you  (which  is  not  in  question), 
but  than  he  would  have  had  if  Pilate  had  not  been  a  power 
ordained  of  God.  “Therefore  his  sin  is  the  greater”  is  the 
meaning. 

For  the  Johannine  phrase  i\(iv  a/taprlar,  cf.  9*1. 
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12.  ’Ex  tovtov  6  IIciAaros  cfijrci  dbrokwrat  ah-rov  ol  8)  'ImtStuot 
iupmjyatrav  Xcyovres  ’Eav  tovtov  dwoXiMTjjs,  oflic  cl  <j> iXos  tov 
Kawrapos*  vos  o  ffao-tA ia  iavrov  iraiwv  avriXtyti  t$  KatVopi. 
13.  o  ovv  IIhAotos  OKOtkras  TWV  Xoyoiv  tovtiov  f/yayev  ffto  tov 

Pilate  again  fails  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Jews  to  acquit 
Jesus  ;  and  pronounces  the  formal  sentence  of  death  by 
crucifixion  (w.  12-16). 

12.  Ik  tou'tou,  “  thenceforth."  See  on  6®. 
ot  Sc  ’louSaloi  Ifcpadyavai’  X^yOKTes  ktX.  enpavyacrav  (BD‘“W) 
represents  the  yell  of  fury  with  which  the  Jews  received 
Pilate’s  last  attempt  to  set  Jesus  free.  The  rec.,  with  R°,  has 
Ixpaiov,  and  ALN®  have  (Kpavya^ov,  but  the  impf.  does  not 
represent  the  meaning  so  well  as  the  aor.  does.  Mt.  27“'- 
relates  that  after  Pilate’s  failure  to  persuade  the  Jews  he 
ostentatiously  washed  his  hands,  thereby  endeavouring  to  shift 
his  responsibility. 

The  last  argument  which  the  chief  priests  used,  and  which 
was  effective,  although  their  former  overtures  to  Pilate  (18“ 
I97)  had  failed,  was  an  appeal  to  his  fears.  “  If  you  release 
Him,  you  are  no  friend  of  Csesar.”  There  is  no  need  to 
limit  the  term  ^IXos  to5  Kaurapos,  as  if  it  were  an  official  title 
(cf.  IS15);  the  expression  is  used  generally.  The  official  title 
is  probably  not  found  before  Vespasian. 

ivas  6  ficiffiXfa  laurok  iroiav  ktX.,  “every  one  who  makes 
himself  a  king,”  which  was  the  charge  brought  in  the  first 
instance  against  Jesus  (see  on  18s*),  icnXdya  (only  here  in  Jn.), 
“  opposes  Csesar.”  Here  was  a  veiled  threat.  If  Pilate  were 
reported  at  Rome  to  have  set  free  a  man  making  pretension 
to  the  title  “  King  of  the  Jews,”  it  might  go  badly  with  him. 
Treason  to  the  emperor  was  the  cardinal  offence  for  a  viceroy 
or  procurator. 

18.  We  must  read  t&>  \byuv  toStuv,  with  nABW,  rather 
than  tovtov  tov  \6yov  of  the  rec.  text,  which  has  come  in 
from  v.  8.  Pilate  not  only  heard  what  the  Jews  said,  but  he 
appreciated  its  force  (see  on  f  for  aKovav  followed  by  the 
gen.).  The  reference  is  to  the  threat  of  v.  12.  Pilate  could 
not  afford  to  have  it  reported  to  the  emperor  that  he  had 
acquitted  a  prisoner  who  was  accused  of  setting  himself  up 
as  a  king.  His  position  would  be  safe  only  if  the  Jews  ashed 
for  an  acquittal;  for  then  he  could  always  say  that  the  charge 
had  broken  down. 

ij-yayee  Tie  ’bp,  “he  led  Jesus  out,”  sc.  from  the 
Prsetorium,  where  He  had  been  under  examination  (v.  9). 

iKuftiTtv  Irrl  must  be  rendered  “  he  sat  down  on 
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'h/trow,  KCU  (KaSurtv  brt  /3i}/wros  tls  toxov  Xtyopcvav  AtDoorparrov, 

the  judgment  seat,”  i.e.  Pilate  sat  down,  the  examination  being 
over,  intending  now  to  give  judgment  with  full  dignity.  Before 
he  finally  passed  sentence,  he  gave  the  priests  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  claiming,  or  acquiescing  in,  the  release  of  Jesus. 
This  (intransitive)  rendering  of  ixaBurev  agrees  with  Mt.’s 
report  nafrjptyoii  S*  airdv  firl  tov  /fcj/umw  (Mt.  27“),  as  well  as 
with  the  only  other  place  where  tKaSurcv  occurs  in  Jn.  (121*). 
We  have  xaBtam  in-1  tov  Ufom-m  used  of  Herod  and  of  Festus 
in  Acts  12”  25*- w. 

KaO&tv,  however,  is  used  transitively  in  1  Cor.  64,  Eph.  1* 
(cf  Hermas,  Vis.  hi.  ii.  4),  and  Archbishop  Whately  main¬ 
tained1  that  inidiotv  should  be  rendered  transitively  here, 
the  meaning  being  that  Pilate  did  not  sit  on  the  Praia  himself, 
but  set  Jesus  on  it  in  derision.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there 
was  a  tradition  current  in  the  second  century  that  Jesus  had 
thus  been  placed  by  the  Jews  on  the  judgment  seat.  It  appears 
in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (§  3) :  tKuSurav  iWr  rai  xaPiSpav  Kptoem, 
Aeyovrts,  Aiwuws  xptvt,  jiaai Ad  toS  ’hrpayX  Justin  (whenceso¬ 
ever  he  obtained  the  tradition)  has  it  also:  Stwrvporrts  ahrov 
(referring  to  Isa.  58*)  IsiSitTav  bii  p^paros,  sol  clxor  Kptvov 
ypiv  ( Apol .  i.  35).  Perhaps  it  came  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  Jn.  igls,  attributing  this  derisive  action  to  Pilate,  not  to 
the  Jews.  But  a  misunderstanding  it  must  be,  for,  apart  from 
the  intransitive  use  of  Kadfatv  being  always  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Gospels,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  Roman  procurator 
should  be  so  regardless  of  his  dignity,  when  about  to  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence  of  death,  as  to  make  a  jest  of  the  matter.* 

im  P^hotos,  “  upon  a  judgment  seat,”  se.  perhaps  upon 
one  improvised  for  the  occasion,  as, the  Jews  would  notenter 
the  Prsetorium,  and  judgment  had  to  be  given  in  public. 

The  rec.  text  has  itrl  roC  fSrjpaTot,  but  rov  is  omitted  by 
fctA  R  D'h'i’EN,  and  it  probably  came  in  from  such  passages 
as  Acts  12s1  25*- ,7. 

Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  n.  ix.  3),  when  telling  of  another 
sentence  pronounced  by  Pilate,  has  6  niASros  eaBura s  M  /hfriarot 
«v  tu>  jueyoAiu  rrraSuo,  judgment  in  this  case  also  being  delivered 
in  the  open  air.  Here  we  have  firl  pharos  tls  viirot-  ktA., 
instead  of  iv  to™.  Perhaps  «s  is  used  because  of  the  verb 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  (see  on  <f)\  but  it  is  possible 
that  it  is  used  for  iv  here,  as  it  often  is  in  Mk.8  and  in  Lk.  and 
Acts.  See  on  118  g7 

1  See  Salmon,  Introd.  to  N.T.,  p.  67  «. 

*  See  Zahn,  Emleitung  in  N.T..  J  69,  and  Abbott,  Diat.  2537. 

*  See  Turner  in  J.T.S.,  Oct.  1924,  p.  14. 
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'EppaXori  St  Ta.fiPa.Qa.  14.  Zjv  Si  Uapaa-Kevrj  tov  emoxa,  wpa  ijv 

tls  Tiiiror  Xeydpcrov  AiflrStrrpuroi',  'Egpaterrc  (see  on  5*)  81 
raPfiafli.  A iBoarptwov  is  not  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
Gabbatha  (see  on  4“);  Jn.  gives  the  two  names,  Greek  and 
Aramaic,  of  distinct  derivation,  by  which  the  place  was 
known.  The  word  KiBoorpwov  does  not  occur  again  in 
the  N.T.,  and  in  the  LXX  it  is  found  only  at  Esth.  1* 
Cant.  3“  2  Chron.  7a;  in  the  last-mentioned  passage  being 
applied  to  the  pavement  of  Solomon’s  temple,  (cf.  Josephus, 
Antt.  viii.  iii.  2). 

The  situation  of  the  Prsetorium  has  been  already  discussed 
(see  on  18*8),  and  we  have  identified  it  with  Herod’s  Palace, 
which  was  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  area.  But  the  name 
Gabbatha  is  not  known  elsewhere.  Its  derivation  is  probably 
from  the  root  H35  “  to  be  high,”  so  that  ttnn|  would  mean  “  an 
elevated  place.” 1  G.  A.  Smith  {Jerusalem,  ii.  57s)  suggests 
that  it  is  derived  from  atu,  “  to  pack  closely,”  so  that  Gabbatha 
would  be  equivalent  to  “  a  mosaic.” 

It  was  customary  to  place  the  pfjpa  or  judgment  seat  on  a 
dais  of  tesselated  or  mosaic  pavement,  in  order  that  the  judge 
might  be  seen  and  heard  conveniently;  and  Julius  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  carried  about  with  him  iessellata  et  sectilia  pavi- 
menta,  to  be  laid  down  wherever  he  encamped  (Suet.  Jul.  46). 
A  portable  dais  of  this  kind  could  not,  however,  have  given  its 
name  to  a  locality;  Aitfoorpurov  was  probably  one  of  the 
names  by  which  the  elevated  place  of  judgment  came  to  be 
known,  because  of  the  mosaic  pavement  which  was  laid  down 
for  the  sake  of  dignity 

14.  fjr  hi  nopavMolt  tou  mfexui  “  Friday  of  the  Pass- 
over  week.”  Elsewhere  (Mk.  15“  Lk.  23s*,  Mt.  27**,  and 
Jn.  19”)  vapaoKtvrj  means  the  day  of  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath,  as  here  (see  on  i94*  for  a  possible  exception).  Thus 
Josephus  has  iv  <rd fifSaaiv  fj  rrj  n-pa  UTJ77;:  vapatrKcvrj  {Antt. 
xvi.  6.  2);  and  in  the  Didache  (§  8)  irapaaKeur)  again  means 
Friday  (cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  §  75). 

In  the  year  of  the  Passion,  the  Passover,  i.e.  Nisan  14,  fell 
on  a  Friday  (v.  31).  Had  the  meaning  of  vapno-Kevij  tov  wdoxa 
here  meant  “  It  was  the  Preparation  day  of  the  Passover,” 
i.e.  the  day  before  the  Passover,  we  should  have  had  ij  rrapaoKtinq 
with  the  def.  article.  See  on  v.  42. 

■Spa  ijv  us  !ktt|.  So  sABNW  and  vss.  For  <xnj,  r'D^wla 
read  Tptnj,  thus  harmonising  the  text  with  Mk.  15“.  Eusebius 
(as  quoted  by  Severus)  explains  the  variant  by  ascribing  it 

*  See  Nestle  in  Hastings’  D.B.,  s.v.  "  Gabbatha,"  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  etymology. 
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w!  ?KTif  KOI  Aiyo  TOW ’louSaiots 'iSe,  5  /JiurtAtvS  vpiLr.  1$.  Upav- 
yatrav  ah’  ixiti/oi  *Apav  ZpOY,  oravpaifov  avrov.  Xtyu  aurot? 
o  UtiXiLTos  Tm  fia<rt\ia  vpuv  oravptocriu ;  far «ptftjcrov  Ol  ip\itpi « 

to  the  confusion  between  r  (3)  and  F  (6).1  But  the  textual 
evidence  for  hcrp  is  overwhelming. 

In  Mk.  is15  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  crucified  at  “  the 
third  hour,”  the  darkness  beginning  at  “  the  sixth  hour  ”  and 
continuing  until  1 1  the  ninth  hour,”  when  He  died.  This 
is  corrected  by  Jn.,3  who  tells  that  the  Crucifixion  did  not  begin 
until  after  “  the  sixth  hour,"  i.e.  after  noon.  The  hypothesis 
that  Jn.’s  method  of  reckoning  time  was  different  from  that 
of  the  Synoptists  is  inadmissible  (see  on  1®).  That  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  should  exist  as  to  the  actual  hour  will  not  surprise 
any  one  who  reflects  on  the  loose  way  in  which  time  intervals 
are  often  reported  by  quite  honest  witnesses.3  Jn.  is  specially 
careful  to  fix  the  time  at  which  things  happened,  and  he  is  here 
followed  by  the  Acts  of  John  (§  97),  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
said  “  at  the  sixth  hour.”  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
all  that  happened  on  the  day  of  the  Passion  before  Jesus  was 
actually  crucified  was  over  by  9  a.m.,  as  Mk.’s  report  indicates. 

For  “  behold,”  a  favourite  word  with  Jn.,  see  on  1* ; 
and  cf.  v.  14  above  for  the  derisive  '18*,  4  paviXti?  ipiiv.  The 
sarcasm  of  Pilate  is  directed  against  the  Jews,  not  against  Jesus. 

15.  iKpaiiyaouv  oSr  <Kctvoi.  So  N°BL,  ckcivoi  being  empha¬ 
tic  :  the  rec.  text  has  oi  Si  Ixpavyatrav.  W  has  fAcyov.  For 
Kpavy&£w,  see  on  ii°  (cf.  v.  6). 

'Apof  ipoK.  Cf.  Lk.  23“  atpt  Tovror,  and  Acts  ai®. 
Moulton-Milligan  illustrate  this  usage  of  alpm  from  a  second- 
century  papyrus  letter  in  which  a  mother  says  of  her  son:  “  He 
upsets  me;  away  with  him  l  ”  (Sppov  avr or). 

t4t  paviXia  ffTaufKivu;  Pilate’s  ironical  question  is 
made  specially  incisive  by  the  prominence  in  the  sentence  of 
t.  /3<unXca  ip. 

ot  4px‘epris,  who  have  been  the  prime  movers  throughout 
(cf.  w.  6,  21,  and  1210),  in  their  eagerness  to  answer  Pilate, 
not  only  deny  that  Jesus  was  their  King,  but  repudiate  the 
idea  that  they  have  any  king  but  Caesar,  thus  formally  denying 
the  first  principle  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  that  “  Yahweh  was 
their  King  ”  (1  Sam.  22“).  Implicitly,  they  denied  the  ideal 
of  the  Messianic  King,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  heathen  power; 
and  thus,  by  saying  “  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar,  they 
abandoned  that  which  was  most  distinctive  of  the  religion  of 
Judaism.  In  words,  they  not  only  rejected  Jesus;  they  re- 

*  See  E.B.,  1773.  *  See  Introd.,  p.  cviif. 

*  See  D.B.,  Extc.  v.  478. 
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Ovk  l^cptv  fiaotXea  cl  pij  Katoapa..  1 6.  totc  6Sv  waptSuiKev  airor 
avrok  in  oravpiti&y. 

Sled  the  claims  of  the  Christ,  to  whose  Advent  they  pro¬ 
to  look  forward.  So,  at  least,  the  Johannine  narrative 
implies. 

To  be  sure,  they  did  not  mean  as  much  as  this;  they  were 
so  anxious  to  gain  their  point  that  they  did  not  measure  their 
words.  By  the  time  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  the  Jewish 
state  had  been  overthrown  by  Titus ;  and  some  of  those  who 
avowed  before  Pilate  their  unreserved  loyalty  to  Caesar  had 
doubtless  fallen,  fighting  against  Caesar’s  legions. 

16.  t4t«  otr  Tropxffiwjicv  ktX.  Pilate’s  efforts  to  save  Jesus 
had  failed.  The  people  had  taken  up  the  cry,  ‘  ‘  Crucify  Him  1  ” 
The  priests  had  just  announced  their  loyalty  to  Caesar  in 
extravagant  terms,  and  Pilate  was  afraid  of  their  innuendo 
(v.  12)  that  he  was  not  overzealous  in  Caesar’s  cause.  There¬ 
fore,  afraid  of  the  popular  clamour,  and  not  specially  interested 
jn  the  fate  of  an  unpopular  fanatic  (as  he  deemed  Jesus  to  be), 
“  he  delivered  Him  to  them,”  i.e.  to  the  Jews  (cf.  i8M  Zva.  pi) 
wapaS 0601  toZi  ’XovSalots),  “  that  He  might  be  crucified.” 

The  usual  form  of  sentence  in  such  cases  was  “  ibis  ad 
crucem,”  but  the  Gospels  do  not  record  that  it  was  formally 
pronounced.  This  may  have  been  done,  but  in  any  case  Pilate’s 
attitude  was  rather  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  capital  penalty 
being  inflicted  than  that  he  approved  it.  According  to  Roman 
custom,  after  the  death  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  criminal 
was  first  scourged,  and  then  led  off  to  execution  without  delay. 
So  Josephus  says  of  crucifixions  under  the  procurator  Floras  : 
ixoumy&tnu  to  irpo  roS  fj^paros  xal  oraopy  irpomjXwrat  (Bell. 
Jud.  n.  14.  9).  Mk.  (followed  by  Mt.)  represents  the  scourging 
of  Jesus  as  taking  place  at  this  point,  that  is,  after  His  sentence. 
According  to  Jn.  (191),  He  had  already  been  scourged  by  Pilate’s 
order,  in  the  hope  that  the  Jews  would  be  satisfied  with  this 
sufficiently  terrible  punishment  (cf.  Lk.  23s8).  It  is  probable 
that  Jn.’s  report  is  die  more  accurate  here;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  Pilate  would  have  permitted  a  second  scourging. 

The  Crucifixion  and  the  title  on  the  Cross  (vv.  17-22) 

17.  impAafW  sir  ’it).,  “  So  they  received  Jesus,”  sc.  at 
the  hands  of  Pilate  (cf.  I11,  14s,  the  only  other  places  where 
Jn,  used  TrapaXa pftdvnv) . 

AW  add  ral  dmjyayov  after  '\i\ao5v,  and  D“raTA©  read 
K<u  fp/ayov  •  but  BL  33  abceff  add  nothing  (cf.  Mk.  15“ 


z.  478. 
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17. 


17.  UapeXafav  oSv  rJv  ’Iriarny-  ml  fa vra£»v  eavnp  tov 
uravpoy  iffjX8cv  fk  tov  Xeyopcvoy  K pavimi  To'irov,  o  Xtyrna 
Lk.  23”  Mt.  27s1,  from  a  reminiscence  of  which  passages 
i^vr/a-yov  has  crept  into  the  Johannine  text). 

,  P'K'rffriv  <avT$  t4 r  arraupir.  So  K;  the  rec.  has  paorafay 
tov  err.  ayrov.  _  B  has  urn,  For  poor, liny,  see  on  12*. 

A  criminal  condemned  to  be  crucified  was  required  to  carry 
his  own  cross;  cf.  Plutarch  ( de  sera  numinis  vindicia,  9), 
emerros  Koicovpyaiv  tKijccpti  tov  ovtoS  <r ravpov,  and  Artemidorus 
(Otteir.  ii.  56),  o  pcAXuv  rrryvpip  irpocryXowrAu  irportpov  avrov 
^aoTo^ei,  a  custom  which  gives  special  point  to  the  exhorta- 
fion,  Mk.  8M.  The  Synoptists  speak  of  the  Cross  being 
borne  by  Simon  of  Cyrene,  and  do  not  mention  that  Jesus 
carried  it  Himself;  however,  the  ancient  explanation  is 
sufficient,  viz.  that  Jesus  carried  it  as  they  were  leaving  the 
Prstorium,  but  that  when  He  was  found  to  be  overborne  by  its 
weight,  Simon  was  compelled  to  carry  it  for  Him.  The 
patristic  idea  that  Jesus  bearing  His  Cross  was  typified  by 
Isaac,  upon  whom  to  fu'Aa  (Gen.  22*)  were  laid,  as  he  went  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  goes  back  to  Melito  1  and  Tertullian.* 
See  on  181*. 

d{ij\e«K,  “  He  went  out,”  for  executions  were  not  allowed 
within  the  city  walls.  See  on  v.  20. 

«ts  tAv  Xey.  Kportav  tAttov  ktX.  r oXyoBd  is  the  trans¬ 
literation  of  the  Aramaic  Hebrew  n!rta5>l  which  is 

transl.  by  upariov  in  Judg.  9“  2  Kings  9“.  For  ‘E/SpoW, 
see  on  5s;  and  for  Jn.’s  habit  of  giving  Aramaic  names  with 
their  Greek  equivalents,  see  on  i38.  Mk.  15“  and  Mt.  27“  give 
the  Greek  name  as  KpayCov,  Lk.  23s9  giving  KpaiW,  while  Mt. 
and  Mk.  as  well  as  Jn.  supply  also  the  Aramaic  designation. 

We  do  not  know  why  this  place  was  called  “  the  Place  of  a 
Skull  ”  (Calvaria).  Origen  is  the  first  to  mention  a  tradition, 
afterwards  widely  prevalent,  that  Adam  was  believed  to  be 
buried  on  this  site  (Comm,  in  Mi,  2  y35) ;  but  no  evidence  has 
been  found  to  show  that  this  was  a  pre-Christian  tradition,  and 
the  idea  may  have  grown  out  of  a  passage  like  1  Cor.  15**. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  modem  times  that  this  place-name  was 
given  because  of  the  shape  of  the  knoll  or  little  hill  where  the 
Crucifixion  was  carried  out.  But  there  is  no  tradition  what¬ 
ever  in  favour  of  this,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  to  support  the  popular  idea  that  Calvary  was  on  a 
hill  or  rising  ground.  Yet  another  explanation  of  the  name 
‘  Golgotha  ”  is  that  it  means  “  the  place  of  skulls,”  i.e.  a 
public  place  of  execution,  where  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were 
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'EjSp<u<rri  ToXyoSa,  18.  ora  avrov  ierravpwrav,  «al  pc r  avrov 
oXXov?  8 vo  IvrcvOev  ml  ivrcvOtv,  petroy  SI  tov  ‘Irprow.  19.  iypaipcv 


left.  This  would  require  xpavOoy  not  vpaviou,  not  to  speak 
of  the  facts  that  bodies  were  never  left  unburied  in  this  way 
near  a  town,  and  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea’s  “  new  tomb  ” 
{1941)  would  certainly  not  have  been  built  near  a  place  so 
abhorrent  to  a  Jew  The  tradition  reproduced  by  Origen 
may  be  pre-Christian ;  and  if  so  it  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
name  Golgotka,  but  no  other  explanation  is,  in  any  case,  forth¬ 
coming.  See  on  v.  20. 

18.  Sirov  oMr  io-rviipowov,  “where  they  crucified  Him,” 
i.e.  the  soldiers  1  (see  v.  23),  who  were  told  off  for  the  purpose. 

per’  ail  TOV  aXXous  Mo.  Mt.  and  Mk.  call  them  X-gtnal 
(such  as  Barabbas  was,  1810) ;  Lk.  says  (caaovpyoi;  Jn.  does 
not  apply  any  epithet  to  them.  All  the  evangelists  note  that 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  was  placed  between  the  other  two.  Mediaeval 
fancy  gave  names  to  the  robbers,  Dismas  or  Titus  or  iricrros 
to  the  penitent  (who  is  generally  represented  as  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus),  Gestas  or  Dumachus  or  dtop&x0* 


being  the  impenitent  one. 

AvteuSev  Koi  IvteuBev.  Cf.  Dan. 


[2®  (Theodotion);  the 


LXX  has  the  more  usual  cvfltv  koi  cvBcv :  cf.  1  Macc.  6s®  9“. 


19.  tItXov.  The  title  or  itiu/us,  the  technical  name  for  the 
board  bearing  the  name  of  the  condemned  or  his  crime  or  both, 
is  only  so  called  by  Jn.  In  Mk.  it  is  called  y  Inypaefirj.  Also 
it  is  only  Jn.  who  tells  that  Pilate  wrote  it.  As  it  appears  in 
Jn.  it  included  both  the  Name  (Tijo-ovs  6  Nn£tupaios ;  see  186) 
and  an  indication  of  the  crime,  conveyed  in  words  of  mockery 


(o  Paa-eXcx  riov  lovSaiW) .  In  Mk.  and  Lk.  only  the  «i™  is 
given,  the  name  being  absent,  while  Mt.  has  ovtos  «rrtv  Tijo-ovs 
6  fao-iXcvs  r£v  ’IovSattdv.®  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
which  form  is  verbally  correct,  but  probably  it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  give  the  atria  only.  In  Suetonius.  ( Domit .  10) 
the  terms  of  a  similar  titulus  are  preserved:  “  impie  locutus 
parmularius,”  i.e.  “  a  parmularian  (the  name  by  which  the 
adherents  of  a  gladiatorial  party  were  known)  who  has  spoken 


impiously.” 
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8e  Kill  titXov  o  n«XaTos  KOI  cBrjKfv  brl  tov  aTavpov'  r/v  Si  ycypap- 
pcvov  IHSOY5  O  NAZOFAIOS  O  BA2IAEYS  TON  IOY- 
AAION.  20.  rtrvrov  ovv  tov  tltXov  iroXAol  iviyvio crav  Tali' 
’lov&uuv,  Sti  iyyis  yv  i  tojtot  t$s  iroAcus  Sirov  loTavpt&di)  6 
'hpnm'  *ai  f)v  yeypappivov  ‘E/8pa.iW,  'Vapaurrc,  'EXXajvurtl. 
21.  SXtyov  oJv  ra>  IlaAarw  oi  ap^ccptis  Tali'  TavSatW  Mi;  y pdtpe 
*0  ^SarriAcvs  rSiv  ’lavSatW,  dA A’  ari  tKttvos  iTfl'cv  jftiir lAevs  tlpu  Tali' 
‘»ou8atW.  22.  hwvtpiBr)  6  UiiXaros  ‘‘O  ycypotpa  yeypw^a. 

idigrcv  iiri  too  oTaupou:  in  Mt.  27s7  we  have  liredipcav 
iirdvtv  t^s  Krtj>a\rjt  airrov,  which  suggests  that  the  cross  was  of 
the  shape  called  crux  immissa,  with  a  cross-bar  for  the  arms, 
as  painters  have  generally  represented  it  to  be. 

20.  toutov  oui  tSv  titXot  ktA.  “  This  title,  then  (ow  being 
a  favourite  conjunction  with  Jn.  ;  see  on  iss),  many  of  the 
Jews  read,”  as  they  would  have  opportunity  of  doing,  the 
place  being  near  the  city,  and  as  they  would  be  able  to  do, 
because  it  was  written  in  Aramaic  as  well  as  in  Latin  (the 
official  language)  and  Greek  (a  detail  peculiar  to  Jn.).  That 
“  many  of  the  Jews  ”  read  the  title  placed  in  mockery  above 
the  cross,  “  the  King  of  the  Jews,”  is  not  explicitly  stated  by 
any  other  evangelist,  and  Jn.  makes  no  comment  on  it.  But 
the  irony  of  the  statement  is  plain  enough,  and  it  is  probably 
intentional.  See  on  i45. 

iyyOs  rji  ktX.  We  may  translate  this  either  by  “  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  near  to  the  city,”  or  “  the  place 
of  the  city  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  near  ”  ;  but  the  former 
rendering  is  to  be  preferred.  He  suffered,  not  within  the  city 
walls,  but  “without  the  gate”  (Heb.  131*);  cf.  Mt.  27’“, 
Num.  15s6,  Acts  7**.  The  traditional  site  of  Golgotha  may 
not  be  the  true  one,  but  it  has  better  claims  to  recognition  than 
any  other.1  Although  within  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
it  may  have  been  outside  the  walls  as  they  existed  in  the  first 
century. 

SI,  oi  &px«p«ls  twh  'louSauiiv.  That  the  **  chief  priests  ” 
were  “of  the  Jews”  seems  superfluous  to  mention,  but  Jn. 
writes  for  Greek  readers.  See  on  2®  and  cf.  6*. 

They  were  uneasy  about  the  title,  lest  any  should  fail  to 
understand  that  it  was  written  in  mockery,  and  so  they  appealed 
to  Pilate  to  change  it.  None  of  this  is  told  by  the  Synoptists. 

ixtiros,  1 ipse,  is  used  for  dearness.  See  on  1®. 

33.  8  ycjrpo^a.  yiypa^a.  Pilate  was  a  true  Roman  in  his 
respect  for  an  official  document  He  was  himself  responsible 
for  the  phrasing  of  the  tilulvs ;  and,  once  written  and  affixed 

1  Cf.  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (1907),  the 
fullest  and  best  discussion  of  the  site  of  Calvary. 
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23.  OI  ovv  oTpoWiSrai,  ere  itrravpmrcur  tov  Tijoouv,  iAa/Jov  to 
Ipdna  om-oi  Kal  inoit)trav  riooepa  ptprrj,  cKaonp  orptmunr)  pipae, 
vat  Tov  i}v  8i  o  x*T“v  Sppa<f>o<s,  «  twv  uvuflev  itpavrot  Sc 

to  the  cross,  it  was  the  expression  of  a  legal  dedsion.  From 
the  legal  point  of  view  he  was  right  in  refusing  to  alter  its 
terms.  Litera  scripta  mane! 

To  the  form  of  expression,  “  What  I  have  written,  I  have 
written,”  Lightfoot  (Hot.  Hebr.  iii.  432)  gives  some  Rabbinic 
parallels  (cf.  also  Gen.  4314,  Esth.  41*);  but  they  are  hardly 
apposite,  as  Pilate  was  not  a  Jew.  Cf.,  however,  mm  Itmjoaptv 
irpo 5  ip Ss  carrfKev  (1  Macc.  13s).  The  perf.  tense  ycypa^a 
marks  the  permanence  and  abiding  character  of  his  act.  Jn. 
uses  the  perfect  as  distinct  from  the  aorist,  with  strict  linguistic 
propriety. 

The  distribution  among  the  soldiers  of  Jesus’  garments 
(vv.  23,  24) 

33.  «\*Pov  t4  Efufrio  nfiTou.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  clothes 
of  the  crucified  robbers.  It  was  customary  to  remove  the 
dothes  before  a  condemned  person  was  nailed  to  the  cross, 
and  by  Roman  law  they  were  die  perquisites  of  the  soldiers  who 
acted  as  executioners.1  But,  presumably,  the  dothes  of  the 
malefactors  were  not  worth  anything,  and  so  are  not  mentioned. 

Of  the  soldiers  there  was  the  usual  quaternion  (rerpoSiov, 
Acts  12*);  and  according  to  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  15*,  Mt.  27“, 
Lk.  23")  a  centurion  was  also  present.  The  Synoptists  do  not 
give  any  detailed  account  of  die  doings  of  the  soldiers;  they 
merdy  say,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  Ps,  221"  (which  was 
no  doubt  in  their  minds),  that  the  soldiers  divided  the  clothes, 
casting  lots.  But  throughout  the  Johannine  account  of  the 
Crucifixion  (w.  23-37),  the  fuller  testimony  of  an  eye-witness 
(see  v.  35)  reveals  itself.  This  account  is  due  to  one  who  was 
near  the  Cross  all  the  time.  And  so  Jn.  tells  that  it  was  for  the 
yiTuv  or  long  cassock-shaped  coat  (as  distinguished  from  the 
Ipinov  or  outer  doak  :  cf.  v.  2  and  Mt.  5",  Lk.  6“),  which 
was  woven  in  one  piece,  that  lots  were  cast;  and  he  adds  that 
this  was  Im  1)  ypajwj  quoting  Ps.  2  21®  from  the  LXX : 

Siep.cpura.vTO  Ta  iparid  pov  cavroi? 

Kal  cirl  tov  tpaTKTpov  pov  t/ioAur  kXtjpovP 

In  this  verse  iparta  and  iparurpos  represent  distinct  Hebrew 

1  See  art.  "  Bourrea.u  "  cited  above. 

*  Barnabas  (5  6)  quotes  from  this  verse 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  like  maimer. 


e,  irl  rhr  Ip.  pm  Ip.  *Xt)por, 
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o\ov.  24.  ihray  otv  rpbs  dXXijXovs  Mr/  tryitratpsy  nvroV,  irAA.i 
Xdx^iuy  vtpl  avroS  Tiros  lorai-  ha  t,  ypafry  nXrjpuOrj  trrtpepiaarre 
words,  “in  and  Btoi*,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
the  meanings  of  these.  In  the  original  context,  we  have  the 
ordinary  paraUelism  of  Hebrew  poetry;  but  Jn,  finds  in  the 
words  an  inspired  forecast  of  that  which  was  witnessed  at  the 
Crucifixion,  viz.  the  division  of  some  garments,  and  the  drawing 
of  lots  for  one  in  particular.  “These  things,  therefore,  the 
soldiers  did.”  Jn.  sees  in  all  the  incidents  of  the  Passion  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose  disclosed  in  the  O.T.,  and  so  he 
says  that  these  things  happened  ha  ^  ypa+tp  irXijpuejj.1 

The  xinur  was  appa^os  (this  word  does  not  occur  else- 
where  in  the  Greek  Bible),  “  without  seam,”  as  was  the  robe 
of  the  high  priest’s  ephod  (a  long  garment,  iiro&h-ys  , roSr/pm, 
Ex.  28“).  Josephus  (Ant.  m.  vii.  4)  calls  this  robe  of  the  high 
priest  a  ytruv,  and  (following  the  directions  given  in  Exodus)  he 
explains  elaborately  that  it  was  woven  in  one  piece.2  But  this 
is  only  a  verbal  coincidence ;  the  idea  of  a  high-priestly  robe 
does  not  enter  here.3  xn-wr  is  the  ordinary  word  for  the  long 
coat  worn  in  the  East  under  the  cloak.  It  was  of  some  value, 
and  Jn.  records  that  the  soldiers  said  (the  witness  was  near 
enough  to  hear  the  words)  Mi)  <rx&r upcr  a  Mr,  4\\d  Xa :Xup«  Wl 
auTou  Tiros  ivrai. 

Field  (in  loc.)  urges  that  Xayxihiiv  is  unprecedented  in  the 
sense  of  “  to  cast  lots,”  its  usual  meaning  being  “to  obtain 
by  lot.”  But  Symmachus  translated  info  6<sr  in  Ps.  2218  by 
i\ayX<u>w. 

The  account  of  this  incident  in  the  second-century  Gospel 
of  Peter  is  as  follows:  rrfcucorcs  ra  hSvpara  IpnpotjOtv  auroS 
Sitptpuravro,  *ai  tfiuXov  in  otrols,  “having  set  His 

garments  before  Him,  they  parted  them  among  them  and  cast 
a  lot  for  them.”  It  is  not  stated  by  Pseudo-Peter  that  this 
was  the  act  of  the  soldiers,  who  appear  a  little  later  as  a  body 
of  eight  men,  with  a  centurion,  guarding  the  tomb,  while  Jn. 
is  explicit  that  there  were  only  four :  riaaepa  pipy, 
arparturrjj  pipes.  The  unusual  word  \axji6s,  for  nkijpm,  in 
Pseudo-Peter  may  have  been  suggested  by  Jn.’s  Kbxytptv.  It 
is  reproduced  by  Justm  (Tryph.  97),  who  quotes  Ps.  2215'18  from 
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t4  ipdnd  poi>  tavTots  sal  iwi  rir  ipanopdr  pou  f^aXor  xX^pov.  Oi 
piv  our  OTpaTiwrat  ratrra  broiyo-av. 

25.  E!<jTijK€itrai-  Si  napa  rrp  oravpy  rov  ’hprov  y  pyryp  aurov, 
sal  y  dSfXi^i )  r rjs  pyrpos  avrov,  llapia  y  rov  KXiinra,  xai  Maptap 

the  LXX,  and  adds:  ore  yap  irrravptatrav  avrur,  ipTnyroovrts  rows 
ijXous  ras  x^pos  *ai  tous  TrdSas  aurov  Jjpvfav,  sal  at  trravponravrn 
avrov  ipipurav  ra  ipana  alrov  eavTois,  Xaxpbv  jCJaXXorr cs  csaaros 
Kara  rijr  roii  r\r/pov  imfioKyv  o  €K\i$ta$ai  i/3efiov\yrro. 

ot  pir  our  trrpoT.  ktX.  per,  recalling  what  the  soldiers  did, 
corresponds  to  Si  in  v.  25  introducing  the  fact  that  the  women 
were  present,  per  our  occurs  again  in  Jn.  only  at  20“,  where 
also  it  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  S«. 

Three  sayings  of  Jesus  from  the  Cross,  before  His  death 


25.  Eta-nrjicciirav  81  Trap  A  ri  araupij  «X.  From  the  Synoptic 
parallels  (Mk.  15®,  Mt.  27s*;  cf.  Lk.  241*)  we  gather  that 
Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joseph, 
and  Salome  the  wife  of  Zebedee  and  mother  of  the  apostles 
James  and  John,  were  present  at  the  Cross.  Jn.  enumerates 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  (whose  presence  the  Synoptists  do 
not  mention),  her  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  i.e.  four  persons  and  not  three  as  one  reading  of 
the  text  might  suggest.  Not  only  does  the  Peshitta  make  this 
clear  by  putting  “  and  ”  before  “  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  ”j 
but  the  balance  of  the  sentence,  if  four  persons  are  indicated, 
is  thoroughly  Johannine.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  Synoptic 
parallels  we  reach  two  important  conclusions:  (1)  Salome  was 
the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome  was  a  maternal  cousin  of  Jesus. 
(2)  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  the  same  person  as  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joseph  (cf.  Mt.  27“,  Mk.  15“- 41  161, 
Lk.  24M).  It  would  be  impossible  to  equate  the  Synoptic 
“  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joseph  ”  with  the  Lord’s 
mother,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  Synoptists,  when  telling 
the  names  of  the  women  at  the  Cross,  would  have  described  the 
mother  of  Jesus  in  so  circuitous  a  manner.  This  James  is 
called  by  Mk.  0  ’Ia*<u/3os  0  putpos  or  “  James  the  Little,”  the 
adjective  not  relating  to  his  dignity,  but  to  his  stature.  Of 
him  we  know  nothing  more. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  Clopas  with  Alphas  us, 
who  was  father  of  one  of  the  Twelve  (James  the  son  of 
Alphseus,  Mk.  318,  Mt.  108,  Lk.  615,  Acts  i18);  but  philo¬ 
logical  considerations  will  not  permit  us  to  reduce  Clopas  and 
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f)  MaySaXqn;.  26.  Tijiroik  o? v  JSwv  TTjy  fiyrcpa  mu  ray  pafbp-ip- 
mptoriira.  8v  yyawa,  \eyu  rg  pxjTpi  Il'ku,  ?S«  o  ulos  <rov.  27.  eb-a 

Alphaus  to  the  same  Hebrew  original.1  The  N.T.  tells  us 
no  more  of  Clopas  (Cleopas  of  Lk.  24“  is  a  different  name) ; 
but  Hegesippus 2  {fl.  circa  150  a.d.),  states  that  he  was  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  the  Lord’s  foster-father,  and  so  “the  Lord’s 
uncle.”  Hegesippus  also  says  that  he  had  a  son,  Symeon  or 
Simon,  who  became  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  “  being  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord,”  succeeding  James  the  Just,  “  the  Lord’s 
brother,"  who  was  the  first  bishop.  See,  further,  Additional 
Note  on  218. 

The  MSS.  vary  as  to  the  spelling  of  Mary  Magdalene’s 
name  (Mapi ip.  or  Mapm),  but  Mary  of  Clopas  seems  to  be  always 
Mnpun.  As  we  have  seen  (on  1 1**  *),  B  33  always  describe 
Mary  of  Bethany  as  Maptip,  while  R  always  has  Mapta.  But 
when  Mary  Magdalene  (whom  we  take  to  be  the  same  person) 
is  mentioned  the  usage  is  different.  In  1925  2b1- 11  B  gives 
Mupia,  and  r  33  give  ilapiap.  At  20^*- 18  rB  33  agree  in  reading 
Mapidp.  Probably  the  Hebrew  form  Uapiip  should  be  adopted 
throughout  (this  is  the  spelling  in  Pseudo-Peter).8 

ae.  ’iijirous  ktX.  For  the  omission  the  article  before  Tijo-oSs 
when  followed  by  ow,  see  on  6“ 

•rf  |U|Tpfi  So  RBL.  AD^NLPA®,  some  O.L.  texts,  and 
the  Coptic  Q  add  rfraS,  as  in  the  rec.  text. 

The  true  reading,  both  here  and  in  v.  27,  seems  to  be  78s 
(a  favourite  word  with  Jn.;  see  on  iM),  and  not  !$</£  which 
occurs  only  i682  19s.  In  v  26  rA@  give  MW,  but  BDm®N  have 
!S«.  In  v.  27  ffiov  is  read  by  AD'*™,  tS«  being  read  by  rBLN0. 

The  Coptic  Q  and  the  O.L.  e  omit  the  introductory  ytWi, 
perhaps  feeling  it  to  be  harsh. 

The  reasons  for  identifying  “  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  ’’  with  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  the  maternal 
cousin  of  Jesus,  have  been  given  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxvif. 
We  now  find  John  at  the  Cross,  with  the  women,  including  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  his  own  mother  Salome. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Virgin  should  be  commended  to 
his  care,  rather  than  to  the  care  of  “  the  brethren,”  James  and 
Simon  and  Joseph  and  Jude,  with  whom  she  had  been  so 
intimately  associated  in  die  past,  and  whose  home  she  had 
probably  shared  (see  on  21*),  because  they  were  not  yet  dis- 
ciples;  they  had  not  accepted  the  claims  of  Jesus  or  believed 
in  His  mission.  As  we  have  seen,  John  was  nephew  to  Mary, 

1  See  E.B.,  s.v.  “  Clopas.”  and  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  31  j  n. 

*  As  reported  by  Eusebius  (H.E.  iii.  II,  iv.  22). 

*  For  the  spelling,  see  Westcott-Hort,  Appendix,  i}6. 
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and  in  sympathy  he  was  nearer  to  her  than  these  stepsons. 
And  so  Jesus  bade  His  mother  look  to  John,  His  beloved  friend 
and  cousin,  to  be  her  “  son.”  He  is  going  from  her,  but  John 
will  take  His  place  in  such  measure  as  is  possible 

The  words  “Woman,  behold  thy  son  .  .  .  behold  thy 
mother  ”  are  more  than  a  mere  commendation 1  or  suggestion 
from  a  dying  friend.  They  convey  a  command  from  Him  who 
was,  to  Mary,  as  well  as  to  John,  Master  and  Lord.  He  did  not 
address  her  as  “  Mother,”  even  while  He  shows  tender  solici¬ 
tude  for  her  future.  “  Mother,”  as  a  title  of  address  by  Jesus, 
was  abandoned  long  since,  and  for  it  “  Woman,”  a  usual 
title  of  respect,  has  been  substituted.  See  on  2*. 

When  Jesus  said  to  John  “  Behold  thy  mother,”  John’s 
own  mother,  Salome,  was  present  and  may  have  overheard 
the  words.  But  the  Virgin  was  her  sister,  broken-hearted  and 
desolate,  with  whom  she  was  in  complete  sympathy,  for  she 
too  had  accepted  Jesus  as  Master.  She  was  not  necessarily 
set  aside  or  superseded  by  the  charge  to  her  son  to  regard  her 
sister  Mary  as  a  second  mother,  and  treat  her  with  filial  care. 

The  place  which  this  farewell  charge  occupies  among  the 
Words  from  the  Cross  is  noteworthy,  as  will  be  seen  if  they  are 
read  in  their  probable  sequence. 

Additional  Note  on  the  Words  from  the  Cross 
The  evangelical  narratives  of  the  Passion  reflect  at  least 
three  distinct  lines  of  tradition.  The  Marcan  tradition  (which 
according  to  Papias  goes  back  to  Peter,  whose  disciple  Mark 
was)  is  followed  with  amplifications  of  a  later  date  by  Matthew. 
It  is  also  followed  by  Luke,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  had 
some  additional  source  of  information.  His  account  of  the 
trial  before  Herod  (pf'11),  e.g.,  has  no  parallel  in  the  other 
Gospels ;  and  it  has  been  often  observed  that  Luke  alone 
mentions  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  asone 
of  the  women  who  accompanied  Jesus  in  His  public  ministry 
(Lk.  8s)  and  were  present  at  the  Crucifixion  (Lk.  .23“)  and 
heralds  of  the  Resurrection  (Lk.  23s5  2410).  To  this  Joanna, 
Luke’s  special  information  as  to  the  Passion  may  possibly  be 
due.  The  third  distinct  tradition  of  the  Passion  is  that  of 
Jn.,  which  goes  back  for  details  to  the  personal  witness  of  the 
Beloved  Disciple  (1986). 

The  Marcan  tradition  reports  one  Word  from  the  Cross, 
the  Lucan  tradition  three,  and  the  Johannine  tradition  yet 
1  Wetstein  cites  a  parallel  from  Lucian  (T oxaris,  22).  The  bequest 
ol  Eudamidas  was,  ”1  leave  to  Aretaeus  my  mother,  to  cherish  and 
support  in  her  old  age,” 
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another  three.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  variation. 
Independent  witnesses  may  honestly  and  truthfully  give 
different,  although  not  inconsistent,  reports  of  the  same  events. 
They  report  only  what  they  have  personally  observed,  and  only 
such  part  of  that  as  has  specially  impressed  them  or  is  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  their  narrative,  if  they  are  writing  one.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  harmonise  precisely  the  various  accounts 
of  the  Passion,  or  to  place  the  Words  from  the  Cross  in  exact 
chronological  sequence.  But  there  is  no  critical  objection 
to  the  order  which  has  generally  commended  itself  to  students 
of  the  Gospels,  as  being  suggested  by  the  sacred  text.  It  may 
be  set  out  as  follows  : 

I.  n larepj  at)>cs  avrols"  ov  yap  otSamr  rt  Traiownv  (T.k.  23s4). 
This  comes  in  the  Lucan  narrative,  according  to  the  received 
text,  immediately  after  the  statement  that  Jesus  had  been 
crucified  between  the  two  thieves.  But  that  it  is  part  of  the 
original  text  of  Lk.  is  uncertain;  it  is  omitted  by  n*BD*  and 
other  authorities,  and  Westcott-Hort  “  cannot  doubt  that  it 
comes  from  an  extraneous  source.”  1  Wherever  it  comes  from, 
whether  the  knowledge  of  it  came  to  Lk.  from  some  eye-witness, 
such  as  Joanna,  or  whether  it  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  Lk., 
after  his  narrative  was  completed,  it  has  an  unmistakable  note 
of  genuineness. 

a.  ’A^Tjv  Atyu>  croi,  oijptpov  per  ipov  l<rg  Iv  ry  irapabturfp 
(Lk.  23“).  This  was  addressed  to  the  penitent  thief,  and,  like 
the  First  Word,  must  have  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
awful  scene.  “  It  was  now  about  the  sixth  hour,”  is  Lk.’s 
comment  (Lk.  23“);  i.e.  it  was  about  noon.  See  on  Jn.  1914. 
The  report  of  this  saying  must  have  come  from  some  one  who 
stood  near  the  Cross,  and  so  was  able  to  hear  what  was  said. 

3.  TvVai,  IS*  o  vios  <rou  .  .  .  T8*  jj  prprjp  <rov  (Jn.  It)1*-  *7). 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  this  saying  should 
have  been  specially  treasured  in  memory  by  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  and  thus  recorded  at  last  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It 
was  specially  addressed  to  him,  and  to  her  whom  he  was  to 
cherish  henceforth  as  a  mother;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
hat  other  bystanders  were  unable  to  hear  the  words. 

If  we  examine  the  sequence  of  these  first  three  Words  from 
the  Cross,  in  the  order  seemingly  suggested  in  the  Gospel 
texts,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  narrowing  of  the  circle  of 
interest,  as  death  draws  near.  That  always  happens.  When 
death  is  at  a  distance,  men  are  still  concerned  with  the  wider 
interests  of  life;  then  it  draws  closer,  and  it  is  only  the  nearer 
and  more  intimate  interests  that  appeal;  and  the  time  comes 
when  the  energies  of  thought  are  taxed  to  the  full  by  the 
1  Notts  on  Select  Readings,  p.  63. 
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messages  of  farewell  to  those  who  have  been  best  beloved. 
So  it  was  with  the  Son  of  Man.  In  the  hour  of  death,  the  first 
movement  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  is  towards  those  who  had 
brought  Him  to  the  Cross.  “  Father,  forgive  them.”  His 
mission  of  Redemption  is  still  in  His  thoughts.  Then,  as 
strength  ebbs  away,  the  cry  of  the  penitent  thief  by  His  side 
reaches  Him,  and  the  response  to  the  individual  pleading  does 
not  fail.  “  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me.”  But  the  circle 
is  narrowing  fast.  His  dying  eyes  are  fixed  upon  those  who 
have  been  dearest.  The  forgiveness  of  enemies;  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  the  fellow-sufferer;  these  give  place  to  the  thought  of 
mother  and  of  friend.  “  Behold  thy  son  .  .  .  behold  thy 
mother.”  These  are  the  stages  of  the  approach  of  death,  for 
the  Perfect  Man. 

4.  Eli ,  Eli,  lama  sabachthanit  Oft  poo,  Set  pov,  irart  pt 
{yKareXinn  1  (Mt.  ay48,  Mk.  15**).  This  is  the  only  Word 
from  the  Cross  which  rests  upon  the  Maican  tradition,  and 
may  be  taken  as  due  to  Peter.  It  was  uttered  “  with  a  loud 
voice,”  and  so  could  be  heard  even  by  those  standing  at  a 
distance,  as  Peter  probably  was.  (Cf.  Mt.  27“,  ijtrav  81  Uti 
ywabtw  n-oAAtu  mri  panpoba  Bvnparvoai.)  There  is  no  hint 
m  any  Gospel  that  he  was  one  of  the  little  circle  who  stood 
near  the  cross.  This  cry  was  misunderstood  by  the  crowd, 
who  thought  that  Jesus  was  calling  for  succour  upon  Elijah 
the  prophet,  an  observation  (Mk.  15“)  which  shows  that 
we  have  here  to  do  with  words  actually  used,  and  not  with 
words  afterwards  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  being  thought 
appropriate  as  the  opening  phrase  of  a  Messianic  Psalm  (Ps. 
221).  Indeed,  the  difficulty  that  interpreters  have  always  felt 
in  explaining  these  words  of  seeming  despair  as  spoken  by 
One  who  was  Himself  Divine,  proves  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  pious  fancy  dwelling  afterwards 
on  the  Agony  of  Calvary.  They  were  reproduced  later  in  a 
Dooetic  form  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Eeter  ;  'H  Sbvapls 
pov,  v  Svrapis,  narcXeif  it  pt.  Why  they  are  not  recorded  by  Lk. 
or  Jn.  it  is  idle  to  conjecture. 

5.  Aupu>  (Jn.  19“).  This  was  spoken  near  the  end. 
Although  the  actual  word  Sti />£  is  recorded  only  by  Jn.,  yet  the 
incident  of  the  Lord’s  thirst  being  assuaged  is  given  in  Mk.  1538 
(Mt.  27“).  “  I  thirst  ”  would  naturally  have  been  said  in  a 
low  voice,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  only  by  those  near  the 
Cross. 

That  Jn.  should  have  specially  recorded  this  word  is  in 
keeping  with  the  emphasis  laid,  throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
on  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  As  He  asked  the  Samaritan  woman 
for  water  when  He  was  thirsty  (4*),  so  now.  Jn.  is  anxious  to 
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expel  Docetic  doctrine  (1  Jn.  4s),  and  both  here  and  at  19s* 
he  brings  out  recollections  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  which 
forbid  any  theory  of  Christ’s  Person  that  does  not  recognise 
His  manhood.  Jesus  was  thirsty  at  the  Cross. 

6.  T«t«Wt<u  (Jn.  19*).  That  after  He  had  assuaged 
His  thirst,  Jesus  uttered  a  loud  cry,  just  before  the  end,  is 
recorded  Mk.  15s7,  Mt.  27 *°;  cf.  also  Lk.  23“.  But  the  spec¬ 
tator  upon  whose  testimony  Jn.  is  dependent  not  only  heard 
the  cry,  but  identified  the  word  spoken.  This,  for  Jn.,  who 
sees  all  through  the  Passion  the  predestined  inarch  of  events  to 
the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purposes,1  is  the  Great  Word.  Every¬ 
thing  had  happened  as  it  did  happen,  in  order  that  the  Divine 
purpose,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  O.T.,  might  be  accomplished 

19“).  And  r«rc\«mu  marks  this  Consummation. 

7.  Udrep,  (Is  X«| »»!  <ro v  it apartft/au  to  nvcupd  pom  (Lk,  23“). 
Lk,  specially  notes  that  this  was  after  the  Great  Cry  (<£tunjcras 

p^yaKy),  and  that  this  was  the  last  word  spoken. 
To  the  utterance  of  faithful  confidence  from  the  ancient 


Psalm  (315),  the  one  word  “  Father  ”  was  prefixed,  which 
charged  it  for  future  generations  with  a  deeper  meaning.  In 
the  Psalm,  it  is  the  trustful  prayer  of  life;  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
(and  thereafter;  cf.  Acts  7“),  it  became  a  prayer  of  the  dying. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  personal  cries  of  Jesus  from  the 
Cross  (Nos.  4  and  7)  are  old  and  familiar  verses  from  the  Psalter. 


Jn,  does  not  record  this,  but  we  cannot  know  his  reason. 
If  it  was  indeed  the  last  word  spoken,  the  Beloved  Disciple 
must  have  heard  it,  as  well  as  the  witness,  Joanna  or  another, 
from  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  Lk.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  words  of  Jn.  19“  rapiSanev  to  n-rtvpa,  contain  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Lk.’s  wapaTWfpai  to  tt rtvpa  po«.  But  in  any  case 
Jn.  never  attempts  to  tell  ail  that  had  happened,  or  all  that 
he  knew;  his  method  is  to  select  and  arrange  the  sayings  and 
acts  of  Jesus  which  best  bring  out  the  main  thesis  of  his  Gospel 
(20s1).  And  r(T(\arrai  is,  in  his  scheme,  the  final  word  of 
the  Cross. 


Of  other  arrangements  of  the  Seven  Words,  that  of  Tatian, 
our  earliest  harmonist,  is  the  most  noteworthy.  It  differs  in 
one  particular  only  from  that  which  has  been  set  out  here. 
Tatian  in  his  Diatessaron  puts  “  Father,  forgive  them  ...” 
immediately  before  “  Father,  into  thy  hands  .  .  .  ”;  thus 
contradicting  the  order  in  which  Lk.  (who  alone  records 
them  both)  places  the  two  sayings,  “  Father,  forgive  them  ” 
and  “  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.”  Bishop 
Andrewes  in  his  Litania  places  our  No.  3  before  our  No.  2,  an 
arrangement  adopted  also  in  some  German  hymns.  Certainty 
1  Cf.  lotrod.,  pp.  cliiifi. 
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krytl  t£  poOr/Tfj  "lie  rj  pyrrjp  mw,  sal  far  Udvrfs  rijs  Upas  ihafisr 
&  pM.(h)-rfjs  avTTjv  (Is  to,  Kca.  28.  Mtra  toSto  tiShs  o  Tijo-oSs 

cannot  be  reached,  but  a  clearer  insight  into  the  significance 
of  these  Words  is  gained  by  any  honest  attempt  to  reach  the 
order  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

27.  Sir’  fueCnjs  Trjs  <Spas,  11  from  that  hour.”  It  has  been 
thought  that  this  implies  that  Mary  did  not  wait  for  the 
end,  but  that  John  led  her  away  at  once.  It  may  have  been 
so,  hut  in  that  case  John  returned  soon,  for  he  is  present  at  the 
Cross  later  (w.  28-35).  Cf.  n63. 

That  Jn.  does  not  mention  the  cry  Eli,  Eli,  lama  saiaeh- 
thani ?  which  is  reported  by  Mk.  (1584)  followed  by  Mt.  (27*®)  as 
having  been  uttered  “  with  a  loud  voice,”  may  perhaps  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  absence  of  the  eye-witness  at  this  point. 
The  aged  disciple  recalls  only  his  own  personal  experiences. 
Another  possible  explanation  is  that  Jn.  has  omitted  this  saying, 
because  he  wishes  to  emphasise  the  voluntary  character  of 
Christ’s  death.  See  on  v.  30. 

its  t4  ISio,  “  to  his  own  home.”  The  phrase  is  used  thus 
Esth.  51®,  3  Macc.  631'  ”  7®,  Acts  21*,  and  it  is  the  most  natural 
meaning.  It  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  Jn.  (i11  16**),  where 
the  sense  is  probably  the  same,  but  is  not  quite  so  dear  as  it 
is  here  (see  note  on  iu).  John  brought  the  Virgin  Mother  to 
his  own  lodging 1  (see  on  2010),  and  she  lived  with  him  there¬ 
after;  hut  we  cannot  build  on  the  phrase  ds  tk  cSui  a  theory 
which  would  give  him  a  house  of  residence  at  Jerusalem  (see 
on  18“). 

28,  jmt4  touto.  The  phrase  does  not  convey  that  the 
incident  of  w.  28-30  immediately  followed  on  that  of  w. 
25-27.  In  fact,  there  was  interposed  the  long  interval  of 
darkness  and  of  silence,  of  which  all  the  Synoptists  speak  as 
lasting  for  some  three  hours  (Mk.  15*  Mt.  27®,  Lk.  23“).  But 
it  means,  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  Jn.2  that  the  second  inddent 
was  later  than  the  first;  whereas  the  phrase  pera  toSto  does 
not  carry  the  sense  of  strict  chronological  sequence  so  explidtly. 

eiSojs  4  ’linrous  ktX.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  131, 
where  in  like  manner  it  leads  up  to  the  statement  that  the 
appointed  hour  had  come.  He  knew  that  “  all  things  had 
now  been  finished,”  rj8i|  mirro  -nTtXttrrai..  Jn,  never  allows 

1  Latham.  The  Risen  M. 
her  to  Bethany,  and  thinks 
on  the  day  of  the  Resurrect 
the  tomb  was  found  empty. 

‘Cf.  Introd.,  p.  cviii. 


aster,  p.  216,  suggests  that  John  brought 
that  she  could  not  have  been  in  Jerusalem 
ion,  or  she  would  have  been  sent  for  when 
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0Ti  ij8ij  ravra  TmXamu,  tra  rcX«w0j)  fj  ypasfr^,  Xey«  Ai+i, 

his  readers  to  forget  that  events  which  he  records  were  eternally 
fore-ordained,  and  that  Jesus  was  conscious  of  this.  Primarily 
■5S17  warn  T€Tt\f<rrat  may  have  reference  to  the  details  of 
die  Passion,  and  the  Lord’s  word  TtriXwrrat  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  Passion  with  its  anguish  and  its  sordid  accom¬ 
paniments  was  now  over.  And  so  “  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  accomplished,  Jesus  said,  I  thirst.” 

28,  20,  30.  Iro  ^  ypa+tj.  So  ABLNWr.  KD'wf) 

and  /am.  13  have  the  more  usual  xXijpui^g.  Some  have 
found  a  more  complete  consummation  expressed  by  nkawO-g 
than  Tr\T)puQy  would  convey,  but  this  is  over  subtle.  If  a 
reason  is  sought  for  the  choice  of  the  word  it  may 

be  found  in  the  preceding  rcrfXarnu ;  t«A<u-  suggesting 
tcXiioOv. 

iva  rcX.  f)  yp.  probably  refers  to  what  follows,  not  to  what 
precedes.1  Jn.  held  that  every  incident  of  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  as  foreshadowed  in  the  O.T.  Scriptures,  and  that 
the  Divine  puipose  as  expressed  therein  might  be  accom¬ 
plished.  For  him,  the  thirst  of  Jesus  and  its  relief  were  fore¬ 
told  and  fore-ordained  in  Ps.  69“ :  «is  tjjv  St ij/av  pov  indrurdv 
pe  Sfos.  That  this  is  the  passage  in  Jn ’s  mind  appears  from 
the  mention  of  of  os  after  the  word  Sti/im.  The  phrasing  of  the 
parallel  narrative  (Mk.  15*),  tnroyyor  ofovs  xeptfcls  coXa/ioi 
«vortf«v  ahrov,  shows  that  Mk.  (followed  by  Mt.  27“)  had  the 
same  passage  from  the  Psalter  in  his  thought.  The  ofot,  or 
posea,  was  the  sour  wine  which  was  the  usual  drink  of  the 
legionaries,  some  of  which,  according  to  Lk.  (23“),  had  already 
been  offered  by  the  soldiers  to  Jesus  in  mockery,  as  if  it  were  a 
coronation  cup. 

It  is  not  doubtful,  however,  that  Jn.  intends  rerfluorai  to 
have  a  deeper  significance  than  that  the  various  incidents 
of  the  Passion  were  now  finished.  T«-iX«mu  is  not  a  cry  of 
relief  that  all  is  over;  it  is  a  shout  of  Victory.  The  mission  of 
Redemption  has  now  been  perfected.  See  on  4“  According 
to  the  Synoptists  (see  Additional  Note  on  v.  26)  nr&carat  was 
cried  “  with  a  loud  voice.”  This  may  have  some  bearing  on 
the  request  suggested  in  the  preceding  word  Si^S.  Jesus 
may  have  desired  that  those  who  were  present,  the  idle  spec¬ 
tators  and  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  faithful  disciples,  should 
understand  that  He  counted  His  Death  as  a  Victory.  He 
may  have  wished  to  announce  this  publicly,  so  that  all  could 
hear.  But  if  He  was  to  speak  now,  after  the  long  torture  of 

‘Abbott  (Dial.  2115)  connects  intern  nrAnmu  with  tia 
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the  Cross,  “  with  a  loud  voice,”  His  parched  throat  must  be 
cooled.  It  was  necessary  that  He  should  ask  for  drink.  And 
so  3t«  08  r  iKafStr  t4  of  os,  “  when  He  had  therefore  taken  the 
wine,”  He  cried  TertXmrat,  that  all  might  know  that  great 
fact  of  which  He  was  Himself  assured,  ijSi;  irovra  rtreXfimu. 
It  was  this  majestic  word  which  seems  specially  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  centurion  who  was  there.  “  When  the  centurion, 
which  stood  by  over  against  Him,  saw  that  He  so  gave  up  the 
ghost,  he  said,  Truly  this  man  was  a  Son  of  God  ”  (Mk.  15*), 
“  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man  ”  (Lk.  23*’).  At  any 
rate,  Jn.  regards  it  as  the  Final  Word,  and  will  add  nothing 
to  it. 

But  whether  this  connexion  between  the  two  words  Su/ru 
and  TtTfXto-Tai  be  suggested  by  Jn.  or  no  (and  it  may  be 
thought  over  subtle),  must  be  taken  in  its  plain  meaning 
of  physical  thirst.  This  Jesus  felt,  and  a  merciful  bystander 
relieved  Him.  ,  „  ,  , 

We  are  not  to  confuse  this  incident  with  the  refusal  by 
Jesus,  before  He  was  crucified,  of  the  drugged  wine  which  it 
was  customary  to  offer  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  the 
Cross  (Mk.  15**,  Mt.  27**).  The  Talmudists  say  of  this  kindly 
custom  “  they  gave  them  to  drink  a  little  frankincense  in  a 
cup  of  wine  .  .  .  that  their  understanding  might  be  dis¬ 
ordered.”  1  This  Jesus  refused  because  He  willed  to  endure 
the  Cross  with  full  and  unimpaired  consciousness.  But  now 
all  is  finished.  The  work  of  redemption  has  been  completed. 
It  is  no  part  of  Christ’s  revelation  that  the  enduring  oi purpose¬ 
less  pain  is  meritorious.  The  pains  of  thirst  were  terrible  to 
one  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  midday,  while  hanging 
naked  on  the  Cross.  And  so  Jesus  said,  “  I  thirst,”  in  His 
death-agony.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

It  would  seem  that  some  provision  had  been  made  for 
relieving  the  thirst  of  the  dying  men. 

mccSos  Jkiito  ofous  “a  vessel  full  of  vinegar  was 

set  there  it  was  quite  ready.  Some  have  imagined  that  this 
also  was  a  drugged  potion,  such  as  that  of  Mt.  27“  (oW 
ficra  x°X<js),  given  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  death  of  the 
sufferers.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  this  in  the  evangelical 
narratives.  Mt.,  who  follows  the  words  of  Ps.  69*1,  takes  the 
word  x«Ai}  from  thence,  this  being  the  only  place  where  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  in  connexion  with  the  draught 
offered  to  Jesus  before  He  was  crucified.  Neither  Mt.  (see 
27**)  nor  any  other  evangelist  mentions  yoX ij  in  connexion  with 
the  final  draught  acoepted  by  Jesus  at  the  end.  Barnabas  <§  7) 
says,  indeed,  trravp'offM  exorf^ero  3f«  sal  x°ktf,  but  he  probably 
1  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebr.  iii.  434,  quotes  this  from  Sankedr.  faL  43. 1. 
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ag.  oxelot  Ikcito  ofois  fittrroy-  criroyyov  oCk  petrroK  to»  <S|ous 
vmnomf  vtptBivrtS  nfxxr^vcyxav  avrov  ™  oTOjuaT*.  30.  ore  oSy 

had  Mt.  27“  rather  than  Mt.  27"  in  his  mind.  In  any  case,  he 
is  a  confused  writer,  as  is  also  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
who  writes  thus  (§  5) :  mu'  tis  airrClv  stircy  HorMTOTt  ahrov  X°^Vy 
lit ra  S£w  mi  Ktpdoavres  ivdrurav.  xal  inXypyarav  irovra,  (tai 
inXtlmrav  koto  ttjs  *f<j>aXrf!  oirruv  to  dpapnjpaTet.  Nonnus  (fifth 
cent.)  suggests  that  Jesus  asked  for  the  draught  in  order  that 
the  end  might  come  more  quickly:  vmjfjos  j  otti  Bows  rcreXtoro, 
Botirtpov  rftcXiv  ttvai.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  such  a  motive  in 
the  canonical  Gospels. 

29.  OMUOS  Ikcito  S(ous  pemiy.  So  ABLW  33,  but  the  rec., 
with  D,u*»NrA0,  adds  ovv  after  owe™ s.  For  the  next  clause, 
tmBffOv  oov  pianv  toO  o|ou«  (rcBLW  33),  the  rec.,  with 
AJ>oM>NrA®,  substitutes  oi  St  irXjjowrts  armyyor  ofovs,  ml  ,  .  . 
®fam.  13  interpolate  /tcro  jfoXijs  sot  vau-umov  after  ofovs,  and  ® 
proceeds  «a!  vepiBeyrts  m Xapio  TrpotrqvlyKav  ktX.,  these  variants 
in  the  rec.  text  being  derived  from  Mk.  15“  Mt.  27“-“.  The 
change  in  ®  of  vovwrti  to  mXdpip  is  evidently  due  to  the  difficulty 
felt  by  the  scribe  in  the  words  vmrmnp  wepttfeVres. 

fluff liirij)  otpifli^rcs.  This  would  mean  that  the  sponge  filled 
with  vinegar  or  sour  wine  was  placed  ‘‘on  hyssop”  and 
so  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  He  hung  on  the  Crass. 
But  hyssop  is  not  a  plant  which  commonly  provides  sticks  or 
reeds  (if  at  all);  bunches  of  it  were  used  for  sprinkling  pur¬ 
poses  (Ex.  i2sa,  Heb.  9“),  but  while  a  sponge  could  be  attached 
to  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  some  rod  or  stick  would  yet  be  needed  to 
raise  it  up  to  the  Cross.  The  Synoptists  say  nothing  about 
hyssop,  but  both  in  Mt.  27®  and  Mk.  is*  (cf.  Lk.  23*’)  we  read 
oTroyyoy  o (ovs  mptBeU  KaXapup,  i.e.  they  say  that  a  bystander  put 
the  sponge  on  a  reed  or  cane  or  stick,  as  it  was  natural  to  do. 

Now  in  the  eleventh  century  cursive  No.  476  we  find  vrra-ip 
ntpiBevrw,  the  corruption  of  uccwnepieeNTec  into  uccoiTTomepr 
SGNTec  being  due  to  the  repetition  by  the  scribe  of  two  letters 
os  it.  wffos  is  the  Latin  pilum,  of  which  each  Roman  soldier 
carried  two;  and  the  meaning  of  va-a-cp  wepideVres  is  that  the 
bystanders  put  the  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  soldier’s  javelin 
or  pilum,  several  of  which  were  ready  to  hand  (see  on  v.  34). 
This  not  only  brings  Jn.  into  correspondence  with  the  vtpidcis 
KaXdfup  of  the  Synoptists,  but  it  reveals  the  personal  observer.  The 
man  behind  the  story  knew,  for  he  had  seen,  to  what  kind  of  a 
stick  the  sponge  was  fastened  ;  it  was  a  vero-os,  a  soldier’s  javelin.1 

*  See  Field  (Notes  on  the  Trans,  of  tie  N.T.,  p.  106).  who  accepted 
the  emendation  (which  was  a  conjecture  of  Cameraiins)  while  unaware 
of  the  actual  reading  of  the  cursive  476. 
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IXa/Sty  to  ofos  o  ’Iy<roCs  eTircr  TtrAfurm,  Kol  rXlyas  ttjv  Kt<j>aXl]y 
uapi&wKcy  to  nvtijia, 

80.  aXiras  tt|k  kc^oX^k,  “  having  bowed  His  head.”  This 
detail  is  given  only  by  Jn.,  and  suggests  that  the  account 
depends  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  kXiVcu'  rt/r  K«j>aXije 
occurs  again  in  N.T.  only  at  Mt.  820,  Lk.  9“  “The  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.”  The  only  resting- 
place  for  Him  was  the  Cross.  Abbott1  argues  that  Jn.  means 
here  to  imply  that  Jesus  in  death  rested  His  head  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Father.  But  this  is  to  apply  the  allegorical  method  of 
Origen,  and  is  quite  unnecessary  here. 

wopISuKcv  rfl  Tivtupa,  “He  gave  up  His  spirit.”  Mk.  15” 
and  Lk.  23*®  have  simply  {(eirvaiirtv,  while  Mt.  2750  has  d<t>rjKty 
TO  nveipa.  napaSiBovai  is  “  to  give  up  voluntarily  ”  (see  note  on 
6“),  and  it  may  be  that  the  verb  is  chosen  deliberately,  to 
emphasise  the  unique  manner  of  the  Lord’s  death;  cf.  rols, 
“  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  up.” 

Or,  the  expression  ra peSw/eev  to  nvevpa  may  carry  a  re¬ 
miniscence  of  the  Lord’s  last  words  according  to  Lk.  23“ 
ToparlOipLu  to  iryev/id  pm 1.  See  Additional  Note  on  p.  636. 

Or,  we  may  have  here  a  covert  allusion  to  Isa.  5312 :  “  He 
poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,”  which  the  LXX  turns  into 
the  passive  form  raptSoBi;  els  Suvorov  1}  1 (nirfi  avrov,  but  which 
would  more  literally  be  rendered  mi pihmKtv  <is  Boyarov  rrpr  \j/ vxnv 
aflrov.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  next  clause  of  Isa.  S31* 
is  “  and  He  was  numbered  among  the  transgressors  "  (which 
is  quoted  as  predictive  of  the  Passion  in  Lk.  2  2s7),  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Jn.  is  here  translating  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  of  Isa.  531*,  and  that  his  intention  is  to  describe  the 
death  of  Jesus  in  the  same  words  as  those  used  by  the  prophet 
of  the  death  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh."  Isa.  S3  is  for  Jn.  a 
Messianic  prophecy.  See  on  1 2“. 

In  any  case,  the  verb  jrapaSdSoiau  expresses  a  voluntary  act, 
and  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the  I£frveverer  of  Mk.  and  Lk. 

For  the  use  of  irvcvpa,  see  on  11“  It  is  not  legitimate 
to  lay  any  special  emphasis  on  the  employment  here  of  rysv/m, 
as  distinct  from  even  if  the  suggestion  made  above  that 
Isaiah’s  “poured  out  His  soul”  suggested  Jn.’s  irapeSw™- 
wfvpia  be  not  adopted.  Indeed  in  the  second  century  Acts 
Tohn  (§  ns)  irape'SniKcy  to  mtipji  is  used  of  Jn.’s  own  dea 

1  Dial.  1456.  2644. 

"Abbott  (Paradosis.  passim)  has  much  to  say  about  mpaSiMvat 
in  Isa.  53l\  but  bis  treatment  is  very  speculative  and  is  not  followed 
here. 
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xrx.  si. 

So  of  the  death  of  Agathonice  by  martyrdom  it  is  said  mrw 
dirc'&u  ntv  to  Trrtv/ia  *al  tVtX«tuSij  (rvT  tow  ay  low;  1  and  the  same 
phrase  is  used  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter.3 

The  piercing  of  the  Lord's  side,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture  (w.  31-37) 

31.  The  statement  that  the  “Jews,”  i.e.  the  Sanhedrists 
who  had_  brought  about  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  approached 
Pilate  with  the  request  that  the  death  of  those  who  had  been 
crucified  should  be  hastened,  and  their  bodies  removed,  is 
peculiar  to  Jn.  (see  on  v.  38).  It  has  every  mark  of  truth. 
Criminals  crucified  on  a  Friday  might  linger  until  the 
Sabbath,  when  they  could  not  be  buried,  so  that  they  would 
remain  hanging  on  the  Cross.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the 
Deuteronomic  law  that  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  should 
remain  on  the  cross  after  sunset  (cf.  Deut.  21”,  Josh.  8 29  lo27). 
Accordingly,  Josephus  (B.f  tv.  v.  2)  tells  us  that  the  Jews  of 
his  time  were  careful  to  bury  before  sundown  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  crucified.  Thus  it  was  urgent,  from  the 
Sanhedrist’s  point  of  view,  that  those  crucified  on  a  Friday 
should  die  on  that  day,  and  that  their  bodies  should  be 
removed  forthwith.  But  this  could  be  arranged  only  by  an 
order  from  the  Roman  governor. 

Now  the  usual  Roman  practice  was  to  leave  a  corpse  on 
its  cross  (cf.  Horace,  Epistles ,  1.  xvi.  48),  as  in  England  the 
bodies  of  criminals  used  to  be  left  hanging  in  chains.  But 
there  was  no  Roman  law  forbidding  burial.  Wetstein  quotes 
Quintilian,  Declam.  vi.,  “  omnes  succiduntur,  percussos 
sepeliri  camifex  non  uetat.”  And  Philo  mentions  that  he  had 
known  of  bodies  being  taken  down  from  the  cross  and  handed 
over  to  the  relatives  of  the  condemned  for  burial,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  emperor’s  birthday  or  the  like  (in  Flacc.  10).  Hence, 
although  Pilate,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  might  have  refused 
the  request  of  the  Sanhedrists,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  granting  it  if  he  wished.  And,  in  this  case,  apart 
from  his  evident  unwillingness  to  condemn  Jesus,  there  was 
the  further  consideration  that  Jerusalem,  at  the  moment,  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims  who  had  come  for  the  Passover,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  a  conflict  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Roman  authorities.3 

For  riopa<rpt£u^,  see  on  v.  14  above.  It  was  “  Preparation  ” 

1  See  van  Gebhardt's  Ausgewdhlte  Mdrtyreraden  (Berlin,  1902), 

P  l?Acto  Petri  el  Pauli,  |  83. 

*  See  C.  H.  Turner  in  Ck.  Quarter 


rly  Review,  July,  1912,  p,  294. 


rrsfXij  ipQSxrw.  32.  t,\6av  ouv  01  errpanwrai,  <tai  rov  jew 
rrminL  eariaiav  ra  <sk&V  sal  Ton  SM.ov  tcC  aurW> 

SS.  im  Si  tov  Tijow  iXfidvres,  ius  t’Sor  ijSij  avrov  TcflrrjKora,  mi 

or  “  Friday,”  doubly  a  day  of  preparation  this  year,  because 
the  Sabbath  day  following  synchronised  with  ‘  ‘  the  first  day  ot 
unleavened  bread,”  which  was  a  “great”  day.  It  is  called 
a  “  holy  ”  day  in  the  LXX  of  Ex.  121*,  >7  rjpepa  17  rrpvmj 

Ik-T  ktX,  “  for  the  day  of  that  sabbath  was  a  great 
day?”  i«lvov  being  emphatic.  AD,uppO  transfer  the  words 
hrti  TTLpaa-xcvr)  to  a  position  after  erappary,  but  «BLW 
fam.  it  support  their  more  natural  place  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  sentence  after  TonSaiot.  The  Peshitta  gives  the  para¬ 
phrase:  “  Because  it  was  Preparation,  they  say,  these  bothes 
shall  not  remain  on  the  Cross,  because  the  sabbath  dawneth 
bed  is  “because,”  exactly  as  in  the  parallel  passage  Mk.  is1 

Th< elrurifragium,  or  breaking  of  the  limbs,  was  done 
bv  a  heavy  mallet;  and  terrible  as  such  blows  would  be, 
if  inflicted  on  a  man  in  health  and  strength,  they  were  merci¬ 
ful  if  they  ended  quickly  the  torture  of  a  lingering  death  by 

auafixion^  ^  ^  ..  Therefore,”  sc.  in  obedience  to  the 

orders  they  received,  “  the  soldiers  came,”  and  broke  the  legs 
of  the  two  robbers,  who  were  not  yet  dead.  The  Gospel  of 
Peter  (which  betrays  knowledge  of  the  Johamune  narrative 
of  the  Passion)  gives  a  curious  turn  to  this  incident.  «  re¬ 
presents  the  Jews  as  indignant  with  the  penitent  thief,  because 
of  his  defence  of  Jesus’  innocence  (cf.  Lk.  23“),  and  as 
^remanding  “  that  his  bones  should  not  be  broken  to  the 
end  that  he  might  die  in  torment  ”  (§  4)-  This  is  inconsistent 
with  what  Pseudo-Peter  says  in  §  3  about  the  illegality  of 
allowing  the  bodies  to  remain  on  the  crosses  after  sundown; 
but  its  interest  is  that  it  shows  the  freedom  with  which  this 
apocryphal  writer  treats  the  Gospel  narrative. 

33.  is  «»ov  TtflrT|*4Ta.  Jesus  died  before  the 

robbers  did.  According  to  Mk.  15“,  Pilate  was  surprised 
that  He  had  died  so  soon;  for  in  the  case  of  a  crucified  person, 
death  sometimes  did  not  ensue  for  two  or  three  days.  A  highly 
strung  nature  is  less  able  to  endure  physical  agony  than  one  of 
coarser  fibre;  and  Jesus  was  the  Perfect  Man.  See  above  on 
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34.  This  verse  was  introduced  into  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel 
at  an  early  period.  nBCLT,  with  some  Cursives,  the  Ethiopic 
vs.,  and  several  “  mixed  ”  Latin  texts  of  the  British  and  Irish 
type,  supply  at  the  end  of  Mt.  27"  the  words  AAAos  Si  Xafimy 
^°YXW  &'"£«’  ryv  irXtvpdy,  rai  l^xe,y  iSap  ko.1  alua. 

Mt.  represents  one  of  the  bystanders  («IS  i(  ovrSv)  as  nffering 
Jesus  the  sponge  of  vinegar,  while  others  were  for  waiting  to 
see  if  Elijah  would  come  to  save  Him.  Then  he  adds  the 
incident  about  the  piercing  of  the  Lord’s  side,  the  apparent 
inference  being  that  it  was  to  render  fruitless  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Elijah.  As  the  verse  occurs  in  Mt.,  it  represents 
Jesus  as  olive.  His  death  following  with  a  loud  cry  immediately 
after  the  piercing.  It  has  been  held  that  Chrysostom  supports 
this  view;  but  an  examination  of  his  homily  on  Mt.  27"  will 
show  that  it  is  not  so,  despite  some  confusion  in  the  order  of  his 
comments.  For  although  he  mentions  the  piercing  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  giving  of  the  vinegar,  he  adds :  “  What  could 
be  more  brutal  than  these  men,  who  carried  their  madness  so 
far  as  to  insult  a  dead  body  ” ;  a  comment  which  he  briefly 
repeats  on  Jn.  19“  Tatian  has  also  been  cited  in  support  of 
the  interpolation  at  Mt.  27“,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Diatessaron.  The  probability  is  that  els  if  avrUv  of  Mt.  27“ 
recalled  to  a  copyist  els  ri5v  orpaTuarw  of  Jn.  19“  and 
suggested  the  interpolation.  Perhaps  Jn.’s  dAY  ,ts  was 
read  as  SAAos  by  the  scribe  of  Mt.  The  theory  that  the  passage 
was  part  of  the  original  Mt.1  (being  omitted  by  the  Syriac  and 
O.L.  vss.  because  of  its  inconsistency  with  Jn.),  and  that  Jn. 
here  silently  corrects  Mt.  by  placing  the  incident  in  its  true 
context,  is  improbable,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
Jn.  knew  Mt.  at  all.1 

The  rendering  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  aperuit  in  this  verse 
depends  on  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  text.  The  true  Greek 
reading  is  a-v(<v  “  pricked,”  which  is  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  O.L.  vss.,  pupugit,  perfodit,  inserutt,  etc.  But  the  O.L. 
codices  f  and  r  have  aperuit ,  which  presumably  indicates  a 
Greek  variant  jjraifev  “opened.”  This  was  adopted  by 
Jerome,  and  is  supported  by  the  Peshitta  and  the  Jerusalem 
Syriac.  But  for  the  Greek  ^otfiv  there  is  no  MS.  authority 
Cod.  56  has  7)vv( 1;  Cod.  58  has  lp.v( e  (corr.  to  «W«  by 
a  second  hand);  Cod.  68,  the  Evangelisteria  257,  259,  and 
(according  to  Tischendorf)  Cod.  225  have  frot£e,  all  of  which 
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mriafav  avroS  to  o-kiXij,  34.  AAV  els  rCiy  OTptmunw  Aoyxj!  “*ro8 

are  natural  corruptions  of  ci-vfc,  and  it  is  plain  that  rjrotfcy 
was  another  corruption  of  the  same  kind.1 

its  tuv  <rrpttTiwiW.  Jn.’s  general  usage  is  to  write  its  lx 
rant  .  .  .  (see  on  i“),  but  at  12*  r8a  as  well  as  here  ix  is 
omitted.  Tradition  gives  the  name  Longinus  to  this  soldier, 
probably  because  of  the  Xnyxv  (“*.  Aiy.  in  N.T.)  or  lancea 
which  he  carried. 

vvao-fiv  (air.  Aiy.  in  N.T.)  is  “  to  prod,”  and  is  generally 
used  of  a  light  touch  (e.g.  Ecclus.  221’  of  pricking  the  eye,  and 
3  Macc.  511  of  “  prodding  ”  a  sleeping  person  to  awake  him). 
Field  quotes  a  passage  from  Plutarch  (Cleom.  37)  where  it  is 
used  of  touching  a  man  with  a  dagger  to  ascertain  if  he  were 
dead,  and  he  suggests  that  it  is  used  similarly  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  rvaa-a v  is  used  of  a  spear  wound  which 
kills  a  man  (e.g.  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  hi.  vii.  33;  cf.  Acta 
Tkomee,  §  r6s),  and  20“  indicates  that  the  wound  made  in 
Jesus’  side  was  a  large  one.  Origen  (in  Mt.  27“)  seems  to  say 
that  a  lance  thrust  was  sometimes  given  as  a  coup  de  grdce  to 
hasten  the  death  of  those  who  had  been  crucified.  The 
language  of  the  text  suggests  that  the  soldier  was  determined 
to  make  sure  that  Jesus  was  dead. 

The  Aoyxu  was  a  long  slender  spear,  not  so  heavy  as  the 
vovos  (see  y.  29)  or  pilum  which  was  the  usual  weapon  of  the 
Roman  legionaries.  The  vao-os  had  a  barbed  iron  head,  which 
would  inflict  a  wide  and  deep  wound.  If  we  are  to  press  the 
use  of  A oygr/  here,  it  would  fall  in  with  the  idea,  which  has  been 
put  forward,  that  the  soldier’s  act  was  a  mere  gesture  as  he 
passed;  that  he  perceived  Jesus  to  be  dead,  and  so,  without 
any  special  purpose,  prodded  the  Body  with  his  lance,  the 
touch  being  possibly  a  light  one. 

The  Ethiopic  version  (saec.  vi.)  says  that  it  was  the  right 
side  of  the  Body  that  was  pierced.  This  was  widely  accepted 
in  ancient  times  (see  e.g  Acta  Pilati,  B.  xi.),  and  the  incident 
is  frequently  represented  thus  in  art,  e.g.  in  the  sixth-century 
Syriac  Evangeliarium  of  Rabula  at  Florence.3  The  verse 
Jn.  19“  is  recited  at  the  mixing  of  the  chalice  in  several  Eastern 
UtuTgies;  and  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  the  rubric 
preceding  its  recitation  has  the  words,  vvr jw  Si  airrov  lv  T<p 
Sift'll  pi 'pa  per  a  rijs  Aoyx^s  ktA.8 


1  That  the  readings  < 
fair,  and  tiotfe,  I  have  d 
Vulgate  of  St  John,”  in 

2  This  is  figured  in  Ca 
*  See  Brightman,  Eas, 


Codd.  56,  38,  and  6! 
.ermined  by  personal 
ermathena,  xxi.  188. 
rol's  Did.  d’archtol.  c 


stern  Liturgies,  p.  357 ; 


are  respectively  fate. 
inspection.  See  "  The 

chrttienne,  s.v. "  Croix.” 
cf.  also  pp.  71,  97,  231. 
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whtvpa V  iw£cv,  mi  cfqkdcv  «v0tK  (litsa.  m l  vSvp.  35.  icat 

iffjXfl,,  *MJs.  So  KBLNW  (cf.  13");  the  rec.  has  thOin 
v.  There  is  emphasis  on  Ai6v s ;  the  “  blood  and  water  ” 
flowed  immediately.  See  on  s',  and  on  i**. 

That  there  should  be  a  flow  of  blood  from  a  dead  body, 
when  pierced  with  a  spear,  is  abnormal ;  and  various  physical 
explanations  have  been  offered.  W.  Stroud  1  suggested  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  had  been  caused  by  rupture  of  the  heart 
(which  explains  why  it  came  so  soon  after  His  Crucifixion),  and 
that  the  “  blood  and  water  ”  were  the  separated  dot  and  serum 
of  the  escaped  blood  in  the  pericardial  sac,  which  the  lance  had 
pierced.  This  assumes  that  the  wound  was  on  the  left  side, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  tradition  (whatever  it  be  worth) 
indicating  the  right  side. 

Stroud’s  arguments  have  not  approved  themselves  to  all 
physicians.  It  is  objected,  e.g.  by  Dr.  C.  Creighton,8  that  “  the 
blood  escaping  into  a  serum  cavity  from  rupture  of  a  great 
organ  ”  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  separate  into  dot  and 
serum,  “but  remains  thick  dark-red  blood.”  Creighton 
suggests  that  the  stroke  of  the  spear  may  have  been  only  a 
light  touch  (see  above),  directed  to  “  something  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  perhaps  a  discoloured  wheal  or  exudation,  such  as  the 
scourging  might  have  left” ;  and  that  it  *  ‘  was  a  thoughtless  rather 
than  a  brutal  act,”  Jesus  already  being  dead.  “  Water  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  blood  from  some  such  superfidal  source  is  conceiv¬ 
able,  but  blood  and  water  from  an  internal  source  are  a  mystery.” 

We  have  hardly  sufficient  data  to  reach  an  exact  condusion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  gushing  forth  of  blood  and  water  from 
the  wound;  or  as  to  the  time — possibly  a  very  short  interval — 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  Death  of  Jesus;  but  that  blood 
and  water  were  observed  to  flow  is  not  doubtful. 

It  has,  however,  been  frequently  urged  {e.g.  by  Westcott 
and  Godet)  that  we  must  not  expect  a  complete  physical 
explanation  of  this  inddent;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
apostolic  teaching,  the  Body  of  Christ  did  not  suffer  corruption 
after  His  Death  (cf.  Acts  2“).  He  truly  died  (see  on  v.  30), 
but  the  physical  changes  which  succeed  death  in  our  experience 
did  not  necessarily  follow  in  His  case.  We  may  not  assume 
that  the  Death  of  Christ  was  exactly  like  the  death  of  an  ordinary 
human  being.  This  view  of  the  matter  was  put  forward  by 
Origen.  In  dead  bodies,  he  says,  blood  is  dotted  and  water 
does  not  flow;  but  from  the  dead  Body  of  Christ  blood  and 
water  issued,  and  here  was  a  mirade.8 

1  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ  (18+7). 

>  See  E.B.  960.  >  c.  Celsum,  ii.  36. 
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The  language  of  Jn.  is  compatible  with  this  interpretation. 
In  that  case,  the  solemn  attestation  of  v.  3 5  was  added  because 
Jn.  regarded  the  incident  as  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  difficult 
of  credence.  It  had  not  been  narrated  by  earlier  evangelists, 
and  exceptionally  good  testimony  would  be  neoessary  if  it 
were  to  be  believed. 

But  it  is  more  probable  that  Jn.  regards  the  flow  of  blood 
and  water  from  the  pierced  side  of  Jesus  as  a  natural  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  he  specially  notes  because  he  wishes  to  refute 
the  Docetic  doctrines  prevalent  when  the  Gospel  was  com¬ 
posed.1  Alike  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  First  Epistle  he  is 
anxious  to  lay  stress  on  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  (see  oni“); 
and  when  telling  of  the  Passion  he  would  guard  against  the 
Docetism  which  treated  the  Body  of  Jesus  as  a  mere  phantom. 
We  know  from  the  second-century  Acts  of  John,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  something  of  the  curious  teaching  which  denied 
humanity  to  Christ  and  explained  His  Crucifixion  as  an  illusion. 
In  this  Docetic  work  (§  101),  Jesus  is  actually  represented  as 
saying  that  there  was  no  real  flow  of  blood  from  His  Body; 
aljta  i£  Ijun  jievtravra  *ol  ovk  tpcmey.  In  opposition  to  teaching 
of  this  kind,  which  goes  back  to  the  first  century,  Jn.  is  earnest 
in  explaining  that  the  Death  of  Jesus  was  a  human  death;  His 
Body  bled  when  it  was  pierced;  it  was  no  phantom. 

fn  like  manner,  the  language  of  the  First  Epistle  is  strongly 
anti- Docetic.  “  Every  spirit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God,”  the  spirit  which  denies 
this  being  the  spirit  of  antichrist  (1  Jn.  4“- a).  That  the 
language  of  r  Jn.  5*,  “  This  is  He  who  came  by  water  and  blood, 
even  Jesus  Christ;  not  with  the  water  only,  but  with  the  water 
and  ffie  blood,”  carries  a  direct  allusion  to  Jn.  1934  is  doubtful. 
Perhaps  the  words  are  sufficiently  explained  of  the  historic 
Baptism  of  Jesus  and  of  His  historic  Crucifixion.  But  the 
whole  passage  is  strikingly  similar  to  Jn.  iqm-  88  in  its  insistence 
on  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  circumstances,  alike,  of 
His  Life  and  His  Death.  This  was  what  Jn.  was  most  anxious 
to  teach,  viz.  that  the  Man  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
(20®);  and  the  incident  recorded  in  Jn.  19**  is  so  apposite 
in  this  connexion,  as  opposed  to  Docetic  mysticism,  that  he 
calls  attention  to  it  by  an  emphatic  and  special  attestation 
(v.  35)- 

One  of  the  earliest  extant  comments  on  Jn.  19“,  is  that  of 
Irenaeus,  who  takes  this  view  of  the  evangelist’s  purpose.  To 
show  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  Irenaeus  calls  attention  to 
His  being  hungry  at  the  Temptation,  to  His  being  tired  (Jn.  4*), 
to  His  tears  Qn.  11®),  to  His  bloody  sweat  (Lk.  22“),  and 
1  Cl  Burkitt,  Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels,  p.  64. 
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lastly  to  the  piercing  of  His  side,  when  blood  and  water  flowed 
forth.  He  concludes  Taira  yap  7ravra  <rvp./?oAa  <rap*05,  rijv  avo 
yijs  (c.  Heer.  in.  xxii.  2;  cf.  iv.  xxxiii.  2).  It  will  be 

observed  that  Irenaeus  has  no  thought  of  a  miracle  here,  nor 
does  he  proceed  to  find  any  mystical  meaning  in  the  incident. 

All  later  fathers  are  concerned  with  the  symbolism.  Among 
them  may  be  named  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  about  171,  a  contemporary  of  Irenasus.  A  fragment 
ascribed  to  him  *  runs  as  follows  :  &  1 V  dyiay  rXtvpay  ixKtvfftii 
(cf.  V.  37),  o  «  rijs  irXivpa s  avrov  T a  Svo  irdXiv  KaOdptrta, 

u&up  mii  alp  a,  \6yov  nal  vyci/uz.  Here  the  Water  and  the 
Blood  seem  to  correspond  respectively  to  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit  (for  it  is  arbitrary  to  suppose  that  the  order  is  to 
be  reversed),  as  they  do  in  the  famous  Comma  Johanneutn 
about  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses;  and  this  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  quotation  from 
Claudius  Apollinaris.  In  any  case,  the  writer  holds  that  the 
Water  and  the  Blood  at  the  Crucifixion  are  “  the  two  things 
that  again  purify,” 1  iriAtr  probably  referring  to  the  purifica¬ 
tions  under  the  Old  Covenant.  He  may  have  had  in  mind  the 
dedication  of  the  Covenant  with  Israel  (Ex.  2481-),  which  in 
Heb.  9 19  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  and 
with  water  (water  is  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  24).  The  elder 
Lightfoot 8  suggested  that  this  was  in  the  thought  of  the 
evangelist  here,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  anything  of  the  kind 
in  his  words. 

Tertullian  finds  in  the  water  and  the  blood,  symbols  of  the 
two  kinds  of  baptism,  that  of  the  martyr  being  a  baptism  with 
blood  {de  Pud.  22).  In  another  place,  he  suggests  that  there 
is  a  prefigurement  of  the  two  sacraments,  which  is  the  favourite 
comment  of  later  theologians.  The  passage  {de  Bapt.  16)  is 
the  first  which  indicates  a  connexion  with  1  Jn.  5s,  and  must 
therefore  be  quoted  in  full:  “  Venerat  enim  per  aquam  et 
sanguinem,  sicut  Joannes  scripsit,  ut  aqua  tingerentur,  sanguine 
glorificarentur,  proinde  nos  faceret  aqua  vocatos,  sanguine 
electos.  Hos  duos  baptismos  de  vulnere  perfossi  lateris 
emisit,  quatenus  qui  in  sanguinem  eius  crederent,  aqua  lavaren- 
tur,  qui  aqua  lavissent,  etiam  sanguinem  potarent.”  1 

1  See  South,  Rel.  Saar.  i.  161. 

*  Cf.  Toplady's  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ages  ”  : 

“  Let  the  water  and  thf  blood. 

From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  doable  cine, 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power." 

*Hor.  Hebr.  iii.  440. 

‘  The  author  of  the  curious  treatise  Pistis  Sophia  {circa  280  *.n.) 
brings  into  juxtaposition  (c.  141)  the  Water  of  Jn.  4“  the  Blood  of 
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o  fwpciKms  ptpMpnprjntv,  *al  liAijfllvr;  airo 0  foriv  t;  /taprvpta,  xal 

We  need  not  pursue  the  patristic  interpretations  further. 

38.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  c  (Cod.  Palatums  of  the  fifth 
century),  nor  does  it  appear  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  Gospel 
texts  called  fu  (Cod.  Fuldensis  of  the  sixth  century).  From 
this  slender  evidence  Blass  1  concluded  that  the  verse  was  of 
doubtful  genuineness,  and  must  be  treated  as  a  later  gloss.  But 
such  a  conclusion  is  perverse  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  MSS  and  vss.  which  contain  the  passage,  not  to  speak 
of  its  characteristically  Johannine  style. 

4  fwpanws  (MpopTupriMi-.  Jn.  lays  much  stress  on  “witness ” 
(see  Introd.,  pp.  xc-xciii) ;  and  here  the  witness  of  the  incident 
that  has  just  been  recorded  is  John  the  Beloved  Disciple,  who 
has  been  mentioned  in  v.  26  as  having  been  present  at  the  Cross. 
This  is  Strictly  parallel  to  21**,  oSros  forty  o  pafrrpnic  o  p apropUr 
vtpl  ravTur,  where  also  the  Beloved  Disciple  is  the  witness  to 
whom  appeal  is  made. 

*al  4kt|8trf|  afirou  forty  ^  papTupia.  This  is  (as  again  at 
21“)  the  attestation  of  Jn.  that  the  evidence  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple  is  genuine  and  trustworthy  (see  on  iM  for  dAij&yds). 

■cal  fuiyos  otSty  on  A)iT)0i)  Xfyti.  Here,  once  more,  we  have 
a  parallel  at  21M,  otSajuer  ort  aAijdt/s  avrov  17  paprvpta  forty. 
Nonnus  is  so  certain  of  the  parallelism  that  he  alters  oTScv  into 
tSpcv,  i.e.  olScqwy  as  at  21*1.  But  the  reference  of  faciros  must 
be  more  closely  examined. 

It  bas  been  thought  that  fxtu-ot  here  designates  the  actual 
writer  of  the  Gospel,3  including  this  verse.  ««vos  is  used  at 
Jn.  9s7  by  the  Speaker  of  Himself.  A  closer  parallel  is  provided 
by  Josephus.  He  writes  of  his  doings  in  the  third  person,  and 
says  that  once  he  had  thoughts  of  escaping  from  the  dty,  but 
that  the  people  begged  him  to  remain  :  ov  <pQ6vq  rijs  fxetVov 
owrtyptas,  fpoiyt  ookiIv,  AAV  fAirtSt  T779  favrwv’  ovScy  yap 
ntltreaffat  Sety&y  Ttoorjirou  pc'vovros  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7,  16).  Here 
ixetyos  is  the  author  ;  and  to  those  who  accept  the  view 
that  the  Beloved  Disciple  was  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  well  as  the  witness  to  whom  he  appeals,  the  language 
of  Josephus  helps  to  justify  the  use  of  fato-os  in  Jn.  19“, 
although  in  Josephus  it  is  markedly  contrasted  with  favrwv. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  way  of  speaking  would  be  curiously 


the  New  Covenant  (Mk.  14“),  and  the 
but  he  does  not  say  what  the  connexion 
1  Thcol.  St.  u.  Kritihen  (1902),  p. 
Gospels,  p.  227,  and  Blass,  Euang.  sec.  1 
•Drummond,  Character  and  Aulho i 


s  Water  and  Blood  of  Jn.  19**, 

128;  cf.  also  Philology  of  the 
lohanwsm,  p.  liii. 

>rship,  etc.,  p.  389  f.,  takes  this 
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indirect  here  If  the  -writer  is  the  eye-witness,  he  has  already 
said  of  himself  that  his  witness  is  trustworthy,  and  he  does  not 
strengthen  his  affirmation  by  repeating  it  in  so  awkward  a 
fashion. 

Grammatically,  iitavos  is,  indeed,  resumptive  of  i™  in  the 
the  preceding  clause,  being  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis; 
cf.  7”  iy£j  oTSa  airov,  on  nap'  airov  dpi,  xaxuvds  pc  ancorcikcv 
(see  also  io1-  ®).  As  we  take  the  words  ml  tmtvos  olSer  on  aX-qfKj 
Kcya,  they  are  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  but  not  of  the 
witness;  and  the  repetition  is  not  meaningless.  “He,” 
sc.  the  Beloved  Disciple  himself,  “  knows,”  for  he  is  yet 
alive,  “that  he  is  telling  true  things.”  The  evangelist’s 
tribute  is  his  own,  and  so  is  not  exactly  like  the  certificate  of 
si”  which  is  that  of  the  elders  of  the  Church.  Jn.  assures  his 
readers  that  the  aged  apostle  knows  exactly  what  he  is  saying: 
IkcIvik  otScv.  The  alteration  by  Nonnus  of  o!8«v  into  tSpcr  is 
a  paraphrase  which  alters  the  sense. 

A  quite  different  explanation  of  ixiivoi  has  been  held 
by  some  critics 1  since  the  days  of  Erasmus.  It  is  said  to  apply 
to  Christ  Himself,  who  may  be  appealed  to  as  the  Witness  here, 
ckcIvos  being  used  absolutely  of  Him  as  it  is  in  i  Jn.  3®* ls, 
where  He  has  not  been  named  in  the  immediate  context. 
In  I9as,  on  this  showing,  incZroe  otScv  on  keyti  is  a 

parenthetical  observation,  claiming  the  support  of  Christ  for 
the  testimony  borne  by  the  Beloved  Disciple:  “Jesus  knows 
that  he  is  telling  the  truth.”  This  is  very  unlike  the  manner  of 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (although  Paul  has  a  similar 
asseveration,  2  Cor.  nal).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
attempt  to  refer  ikwvos  here  to  God  the  Father,  as  at  iM 
51*.  37  6s9  848,  where  c kotos  is  undoubtedly  used  of  Him.  It 
might  be  thought  more  plausible  to  hold  that  fxiivos  ol&tr 
was  an  allusion  here  to  the  witness  of  the  Paraclete  (of  whom 
ixitro 5  is  used  14“ .15“  i6la-  u)  ;  the  words  Sk-yOcia,  paprvpdv, 
vSiup,  aXpa  being  associated  with  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in 
1  Jn.  5*- 7.  But  we  have  seen  already  that  the  exegesis  which 
refers  1  Jn.  5*- 7  to  Jn.  1934  is  improbable. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  distinctive  of  Deity  in  the 
use  of  ixcurcK  by  Jn.  (see  on  i9).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
f*«vos  stands  in  the  same  way  for  John  the  Baptist  (s36),  or 
Moses  (5“),  or  the  blind  man  (9“),  or  Mary  of  Bethany  (t  1“ 
2o“-“),  or  Peter  (i817-  “),  or  the  Beloved  Disciple  himself 
(13s6  si7-  •*).  The  pronoun  is  a  favourite  one  with  Jn.,  and 
he  uses  it  to  express  emphasis  or  for  clearness  irrespectively 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Here  we  hold  it  to  refer 

1  E.g.  in  our  day  by  Zahn  (Eixheit,  ii.  474),  Sanday  [CritidsM  of 
Fourth  Gospel,  78),  and  Abbott  {Dial.  2384, 2731). 
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cxdros  oIScv  on  AkpOrj  key «,  Iro.  not  ipii s  7rtor«viJT«.  36.  iyiViro 
yap  ravra  tva  r)  y pasftt]  nk.Tjpm6jj  ‘Ooroiv  oi  owrpip^oiTaL  aurou. 
37.  «ai  ttoAcv  Irepa  ypatf^l  Aty«i  'O+ovrai  ti*  tv  ijiKfvnjoav. 

emphatically  to  the  Beloved  Disciple,  whom  we  identify  with 
the  son  of  Zebedee. 

Ira  aai  a  Jills  mcrriu'r|T€.  The  rec.  omits  *eu,  but  ins. 
RABD*“WLNW9.  Again  the  rec.,  with  ({“AD'^NW©,  has 
iva  .  .  .  JTUTTiwnjTi,  but  «*B  have  Iva  .  .  .  TTKTTevTftt  as  at 
2ou.  The  witness  has  borne  his  testimony  about  the  blood 
and  water,  1  ‘  in  order  that  you  also,”  sc.  the  readers  of  the 
Gospel,  “may  believe,”  not  being  misled  by  Docetic  mysticism. 

.  38.  fsa  ^  yp.  Tr\T]pu9j  .  .  .  See  Introd.,  pp.  cxlixff.,  for  the 
significance  of  this  formula,  introducing  a  testimonium  from 
the  O.T.  Here  there  is  a  free  quotation  of  Ex.  12“,  “  neither 
shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof,"  sc.  of  the  Passover  lamb.  Cf. 
also  Num.  9“.  The  passage  Ps.  34“  “  He  keepeth  all  his 
bones:  not  one  of  them  is  broken,”  although  there  are  verbal 
similarities,  is  not  apposite  to  the  context. 

The  Passover  lamb  of  the  ancient  ritual  was  not  only  slain 
to  provide  a  commemorative  meal;  it  was  an  “  oblation  ” 
(Num.  9“),  and  it  was  not  fitting  that  it  should  be  mutilated. 
The  offering  must  be  perfect.  This,  to  Jn.,  was  a  prophetic 
ordinance,  and  pointed  forward  to  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
Him  who  was  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  In  this  identification 
of  Jesus  with  the  Paschal  Lamb,  Paul  is  in  agreement  with 
Jn.  “  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  ”  (1  Cor. 

87.  nal  TidiXir  iripa  ypa^vj  Xi'yn.  fnpos  “  different  ”  does  not 
appear  again  in  Jn. 

The  manner  of  the  Lord’s  death  was,  according  to  Jn., 
in  fulfilment  both  of  type  and  prophecy ;  negatively ,  because  His 
legs  were  not  broken  as  the  usual  custom  was  in  the  case  of 
crucified  persons,  so  that  the  type  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  might  be 
fulfilled  in.  Him;  and  positively ,  by  the  piercing  of  His  side, 
as  had  been  prophesied  in  Zech.  1210  tyovrai  «s  Sv  tfixcvnprav, 
“  they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced.” 

The  LXX,  reading  npn  for  npT,  by  an  erroneous  trans¬ 
position  of  1  and  t,  has  the  curious  xaroipx^o-avro,  “  they 
danced  insultingly,”  instead  of  i|.x^mj<ra>-,  “  they  pierced,” 
which  is  the  natural  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  and  is  followed 
byTheodotion  and  Aquila,  Symmachus  having  tVcfiKcmprav. 
The  same  rendering  is  found  in  Rev.  i7,  where  the  prophecy  is 
given  a  different  turn  and  referred  to  the  Second  Advent, 
oipcrai  avrov  iras  ospBakpos,  xai  ainvvs  airov  cfixi'vryirav.  Justin 

uses  similar  words  (with  cxxcmiy)  of  the  Second  Advent 
*  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  civ. 
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_  38.  Mn-i  Sc  xavra  fipumjaiv  tov  II«AStov  'I oitripb  iwo  ‘Apipa- 
Oalas,  Av  pafhjrrjs  tov  ’Iijo-ov  xcxpv/ipcvos  Sc  Sia  rbv  tjto) 3ov  twv 

(Apol,  i.  52,  Tryph.  64),  and  in  Tryph.  32  distinguishes  the  two 
Advents,  thus :  Svo  vapovCTias  avroS  yevrjtrttrDtxt  i^yrjo'ap'rjv,  /uav 
ixiv  tv  jj  i(actmj(hj  btjl  ipHv,  Scvrtpav  Si  ore  imyvtbtrftrSe  fit  ov 
ifccerynin. 

It  is  dear  that  Jn.  did  not  use  the  LXX  here,  and  while  he 
may  have  translated  independently  from  the  Hebrew,  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  has  adopted  a  version  current  in  his 

Abbott  {Vial.  2318)  suggests  that  Jn.  means  the  prophecy 
to  apply  to  the  four  soldiers  (whom  he  fantastically  supposes  to 
represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe)  :  “  they  shall  look  on 
Him  whom  they  pierced.”  But  Zech.  1210  refers  in  its  original 
context  to  “  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  it  is  more 
natural  to  take  the  Jews  for  the  subject  of  “  they  shall  look.” 
It  was  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  delivered  to  be  crucified  (v.  16), 
and  the  “  piercing  ”  was,  indirectly,  their  act. 


The  burial  of  the  Body  of  fesus  {w.  38-42) 

38.  fieri  touto  is  the  phrase  by  which  Jn.  introduces  new 
sections  of  the  narrative.  See  Introd.,  p.  cviii. 

’Iuh7}|4  d*4  ‘ApifiaScu'tis.  Arimathsea  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  O.T.  Ramathaim-Zophim  (1  Sam,  i1  ; 
cf.  1  Macc.  11“),  a  place  about  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lydda,  and 
about  60  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  evayppuav  fiovXev njs  (Mk.  I542),  and  rich  (according 
to  Mt.  27“),  Lk.  2350  adding  the  information  that  he  was  a 
good  and  just  man,  who  had  not  consented  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  condemnation  of  Jesus.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  in  the  wider  sense  of  (cf.  Mt.  if7), 

although  a  secret  one,  KMpuptUvos  8 1  Sid  tw  4><sp0v  tut  ’lauScdur 
(cf.  7W,  92S).  Mk.  only  says  of  him  that  he  was  1 1  looking  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  Pseudo-Peter  alleges  that  he  was  ‘  ‘  a  friend 
of  Pilate  and  of  the  Lord.”  But  he  was  not  a  familiar  figure 
among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  for  the  Galilsean  women  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  him:  they  only  watched 
what  he  and  his  servants  did  at  the  tomb  (Mk.  if7).  It  was 
only  after  the  Crucifixion  that  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  avowed 
their  discipleship  by  their  solicitude  for  reverent  treatment  of 
the  body  of  Jesus.  Mk.  notes  that  Joseph  went  to  make  his 
request  to  Pilate,  toA/hjovs  “having  plucked  up  his  courage” 
(Mk.  is«). 

Joseph’s  request  and  his  subsequent  action  are  narrated  in 
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'Jov&uwv,  u-a  Spy  to  tempi 1  tov  TyaoS"  ira!  (77  tepty  tv  0  IIciAStos. 
ijA &a>  ow  mu  r/pev  to  trSipa  avrov.  39.  ijAdtv  8i  xai  NtvoSypos, 
5  dAtfviv  vpos  atrbv  vvktm  to  irptoror,  (pipoiv  pi y/ta  (jpvpvip  nal 

all  the  Gospels  (Mt.  27”,  Mk.  1542,  Lk.  23*®);  in  Pseudo-Peter 
(§  2)  the  request  is  made  in  advance  before  the  Crucifixion, 
and  is  referred  to  Herod  before  it  is  granted. 

Turner  has  suggested 1  that  Joseph’s  petition  to  Pilate  was 
made  at  the  time  when  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim 
asked  that  the  death  of  the  crucified  persons  should  be  hastened 
(see  above  on  v.  31);  and,  although  Jn.  introduces  v.  38  with 
perti  tovto,  this  is  more  probable  than  the  alternative  that 
Pilate  gave  two  separate  audiences  on  the  subject  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  and  the  subsequent  disposal  of  His  body. 

At  any  rate,  Pilate  acceded  to  the  request  of  Joseph  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  should  be  given  him  for  burial,  and  made  no 
difficulty  about  it.  iBtopymro  to  vrmpa  is  Mk.’s  phrase  (Mk. 
IS44):  he  gave  the  corpse  freely.  (Cf.  Mk.  6®,  Mt.  14“ ) 

ijfxt'  t4  vilfici  uAtou.  So  tt'BL;  the  rec.,  with  D^^NTA®,  has 
ri  trwpa  TOV  ’Iytrov.  W  has  avrov.  Jn.  uses  the  word  trutpa 
only  of  a  dead  body  (see  Introd.,  p.  clxx).  Joseph  arrived  at  the 
Cross  before  the  soldiers  had  finished  their  task;  cf.  ipOSxrtv, 
v.  3t. 

39.  For  irpJs  o4t<5v  (ABL)  the  rec.  has  the  explanatory 
vpo!  TOV  ’IijooJv,  with  ND,“K>NrA®. 

K*BW  read  cAiypa,  “a  roll,”  but  this  is  probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  (ilyiia,  “a  mixture”  or  “confection”  (cf.  Ecclus. 
38"),  which  all  other  MS.  authorities  support,  two  cursives 
giving  trfiLypo.  or  trpryypa.  Probably  the  original  was  cmitm* 
which  could  easily  be  corrupted  into  eAirMa.  Neither  word 
occurs  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

6s,  with  KBD'wi’L®,  is  to  be  preferred  to  Sxrd  of  rec.  text. 

For  Nicodemus  see  on  31 :  he  is  described  here  as  4  l\U>* 
vpis  ourov  kvkt4v  t4  Trpurov,  recalling  his  former  interview 
with  Jesus  (see  on  7s4).  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,3  which  has  no  more 
probability  than  the  fancy  that  he  is  only  an  ideal  character 
invented  by  Jn.  (see  on  3*).  In  this  passage  he  is  represented 
as  assisting  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Body  of  Jesus  for  burial,  after  Pilate  had  given  his  permission ; 
but  with  that  timid  caution  which  was  a  characteristic  (see  on 
750)  he  does  not  seem  himself  to  have  approached  Pilate  in  the 
first  instance.  Nicodemus  was  probably  a  rich  man,  for  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  spicery  was  a  costly  gift  It  is  not 
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aXcijs  is  Atrpos  ueaiw.  40.  {hafio v  o5k  to  tTuifia  roS  TiproS  *al 
«&]<raK  auTo  odovloLt  fieri  r in'  apiu/iaTW,  Kadis  (80 s  cotIk  Tots 

said  that  Nicodemus  bought  the  spices  for  this  special  purpose 
(there  would  have  been  little  time  for  that);  probably  he 
brought  them  from  his  own  house. 

Tile  myrrh  was  a  sweet-smelling  gum  which  was  mixed 
with  the  powdered  aromatic  wood  of  aloes.  Myrrh  and  aloes 
are  mentioned  together  as  forming  a  fragrant  mixture  or 
confection  several  times  in  the  O.T.  (Ps.  45®,  Prov.  7”,  Cant. 
41*).  The  use  of  such  spices,  when  a  dead  body  was  placed 
with  honour  in  its  sepulchre,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  burial  of  King  Asa  (2  Chron.  1611).  They  appear  also  to 
have  been  used  for  embalming,  but  nothing  is  said  of  such  an 
intention  in  this  case. 

There  was  little  time  before  the  Sabbath  came  on,  and  no 
final  disposition  of  the  Body  in  its  resting-place  was  attempted. 
Pseudo-Peter  says  that  it  was  washed,  which  may  be  only  an 
imaginative  addition  to  the  narrative.  It  was  not  anointed; 
the  anointing  (cf.  Mk.  14®,  Mt.  26“)  was  postponed  until  the 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  when  the  women  came  to  do  it,  having 
bought  spices  on  their  own  account  (Mk.  161,  Lk.  241). 

40.  IXafioK  OUK  ktX.  “  Then  they  took  the  body  of  Jesus,’* 
i.e.  Joseph  and  Nicodemus.  Mk.,  followed  by  Mt.,  tells  that 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  were  present 
at  the  burial;  they  had  been  at  the  Cross  (as  Jn.  has  told 
already,  v.  25),  and  they  waited  until  the  end.  Salome  was 
also  at  the  Cross  (see  on  v.  25),  but  she  may  have  accompanied 
her  sister  Mary  foe  Mother  of  Jesus  when  she  left  the  scene 
(v.  27);  at  any  rate,  she  is  not  mentioned  by  name  as  having 
been  at  the  burial  (cf.  Lk.  23“). 

e8y|iraK  airi  Wonois  peri  tOk  ApupdTUi’,  “  they  bound  it  with 
strips  of  doth,  with  the  spices  apparently  foe  spices  were 
scattered  freely  between  the  folds  of  the  cloths,  and  foe  body 
was  embedded  in  them.1  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  (as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Egyptians)  to  bury  {ivraifiidZtty-  cf. 
Gen,  50*  where  this  word  is  used  of  foe  embalming  of  Jacob)  in 
this  way.  Cf.  Jn.  n44  for  the  “  swathes”  (Kupiai)  with  which 
Lazarus  had  been  bound. 

The  word  tOiviw,  “  linen  cloth,”  occurs  again  only 
so4-  7  and  Lk.  2412  (cf.  Judg.  i41!).  The  Synoptists  in  their 
accounts  of  the  burial  have  the  word  o-irSiiv.  Milligan  (s.v.) 
cites  the  use  of  666viov  in  papyri  for  burial  linen,  or  for  the 
wrappings  of  a  mummy. 

1  See  Latham,  The  Risen  Master,  p.  36 1,  for  a  suggestive  study  of 
what  was  done. 
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Tov&uois  ivra<l>tA£civ.  41.  rjv  Si  tv  ry  roreif  oirou  toravpiift;  (djiros, 
*al  b  t<J  Kiprai  /AVTjpccov  nalrov,  o>  <u  ovSctw  ouSils  rjv  refleipevos* 
42.  ««  ovv  aia  Trjv  Hapao-Kcvr/v  Tali'  TouSauui',  art  tyyus  fy  to 
/an/i/iuor,  {(hjKav  tov  Ti]<row, 

41.  <Jk  81  Ik  Towfl  Sirou  l<rraup(49ii  Ktj-rro!.  None  of  foe 
Synoptists  mention  a  garden  (see  for  idjiros  on  181)  as  the  place 
of  burial.  This,  with  the  detail  that  it  was  “in”  the  place  of 
Crucifixion,  is  peculiar  to  Jn.  (For  the  use  of  the  impf.  yr, 
see  on  11“,)  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  this  garden  was 
near  Golgotha.  Mt.  27“  adds  that  the  tomb  in  foe  garden 
belonged  to  Joseph  of  Arimafosea,  but  this  is  not  in  Mk.,  Lk., 
or  Jn.,  although  it  may  have  been  foe  case.  Pseudo-Peter 
explicitly  says  that  the  garden  bore  foe  name  icyvos  Towt}4- 
Two  instances  of  royal  tombs  in  gardens  are  given  2  Kings 
2 114,  ss,  and  foe  LXX  of  Neh.  31*  makes  mention  of  mp-os  rd<f>ov 
AavttS.  Milligan  (r.n.)  cites  xiprora^iov  “a  tomb  in  a  garden,” 
from  a  papyrus  of  5  b.c. 

Ik  t$  Krj-rrcj  jinipeioK  kcukiSk  (D6"poN  69  give  k«vok),  Ik  u 
oihbru  ouStls  V  TeltiplKOs.  Mk.  15“  has  “a  tomb  which 
had  been  hewn  out  of  a  rock,”  which  Mt.  27“  follows:  adding 
(as  Jn.  does)  that  foe  tomb  was  koikov.  Lk.  also  says  (23“) 
that  foe  tomb  was  AafcvroK,  adding  oS  ovk  ouBtis  oiiru 
Ktifeam.  Thus  Jn.  agrees  with  Lk.  in  saying  that  the  tomb 
had  not  been  used  before,  and  he  uses  almost  the  same  words, 
substituting  ouSflno  for  otmi  (cf.  20*). 

49.  inti  our  ktX.,  “  there  then,  because  the  tomb  was  near, 
they  laid  Him.” 

81A  for  Dopa<rK«oi]v  twk  TouSaiaiK.  This  was  the  reason  that 
made  delay  impossible.  The  "  Preparation  "  was  at  hand. 
This  may  mean  either  “  foe  Preparation  for  the  Sabbath,"  i.e. 
Friday,  or  “  the  Preparation  for  the  Passover.”  It  has  been 
pointed  out  on  1914  that  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  vapturKtyj  always 
means  Friday  ;  and  this  gives  a  good  sense  here.  But  inasmuch 
as  in  this  passage  the  words  tw  Tot&uW  follow,  an  addition 
which  Jn.  always  makes  when  speaking  of  the  Passover  festivals 
(see  2“  64  n“),  it  may  be  that  we  are  to  lay  stress  on  Trjv  which 
precedes  rrapaa-K  ivyv  (see  on  1914)  and  understand  him  here 
to  say  “  foe  Preparation  of  the  Passover.”  The  meaning  of 
foe  passage  is  not  altered  in  any  case,  for  both  on  account  of 
the  impending  Sabbath  and  of  the  impending  Passover  Feast, 
it  was  necessary  that  foe  burial  should  be  hastened. 

Field  rightly  calls  attention  to  foe  solemn  and  stately  cadences 
of  the  rendering  of  this  verse  in  foe  R.V. :  44  There  then  because 
of  the  Jews’  Preparation  (for  the  tomb  was  nigh  at  hand)  they 
laid  Jesus.” 
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XX.  I.  Tg  Si  filf  T&r  M apia.fi  g  MaySoAgi-g  ipxtrai 

vpwt,  uKoria s  m  oftrgs,  els  to  pvt]psuni,  xai  fiXiret  rbv  XiOoy  yppiro v 

xx.  iff.  The  narrative  in  Jn.  20  of  the  appearances  of 
Christ  after  His  Resurrection,  like  the  narrative  in  Lk.  24  and 
the.  Marcan  Appendix,  tells  only  of  appearances  in  Jerusalem  or 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative 
of  Mt.  281*'-  tells  of  an  appearance  in  Galilee,  and  in  this  it 
probably  follows  the  Lost  Conclusion  of  Mk.  The  Appendix 
to  Jn.  (c.  21)  also  lays  the  scene  of  a  manifestation  of  Christ  in 
Galilee.  ■  There  are  thus  two  traditions  as  to  the  appearances 
of  the  Risen  Lord :  one  which  places  them  in  Jerusalem,  and 
another  which  places  them  in  Galilee.  It  may  be  impossible, 
from  the  evidence  at  our  disposal,  to  construct  a  complete  table 
which  shall  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  occurred;  but 
there  is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  not  all  observed  in  the  same  locality.  If  it  be  accepted 
that  Jesus  Qirist  rose  from  the  dead,  it  was  as  easy  for  Him  to 
manifest  Himself  to  His  disciples  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee, 
as  in  Jerusalem  only  or  in  Galilee  only.  The  Jerusalem  tradi¬ 
tion  is  followed  in  c.  20,  with  the  addition  of  particulars  which 
no  other  authority  gives,  and  which  may  plausibly  be  referred 
to  the  eye-witness  whose  testimony  is  behind  the  narrative. 
In  c.  21  we  have  a  version  of  the  Galilaean  tradition  (see  p. 
69of.). 

The  Sepulchre  found  empty  by  Mary  Magdalene,  and  by 
Peter  and  John  (XX.  1-10) 

1.  TflSlJMIfTW  OUpPaiOH'  .  .  .  irpuf,  CTKOTia?  ?Tt  o3<n)5.  Mk.  ifi1 

says  in  like  manner,  A.1W  srpml  rijs  piSs  <ra(3/UTa>v.  For  irpuf, 
see  on  18®.  Lk.  241  and  Mt.  281  agree  in  mentioning  “  the 
first  day  of  the  week,”  and  in  describing  the  visit  to  the  tomb 
as  being  made  in  the  half-light  just  before  dawn. 

Jn.  names  Mary  Magdalene  only  as  visiting  the  tomb,  but 
the  plur.  offia/MF  of  v.  2  suggests  that  she  was  not  alone,  and 
that  her  perplexity  as  to  how  the  Lord’s  body  had  been  disposed 
of  was  shared  by  others.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  woman,  would 
have  ventured  by  herself  outside  the  city  walls  before  daylight, 
and  the  Synoptists  agree  in  telling  that  she  was  accompanied 
by  others.  Mk.  161  names  as  her  companions  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  (*'.< 1.  the  wife  of  Clopas;  see  on  21*)  and  Salome,  the 
Virgin’s  sister,  who  were  also  present  at  the  Crucifixion  with 
her  (19“).  Mt.  281  only  names  “  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary.”  Lk.  241"  mentions  "  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Joanna  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  the  other  women.” 
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Ik  roC  pvrjptuiv.  2.  ouv  «u  ipxtrai  vpot  Xt/iiura  Ulrpov  itol 

Pseudo-Peter  (§  11)  also  notes  that  Mary  Magdalene  was 
accompanied  by  other  women. 

Jn.  does  not  say  what  the  purpose  of  this  visit  to  the  tomb 
was;  and  in  this  he  is  in  agreement  with  Mt.  281,  where  it  is 
merely  told  that  they  went  “  to  see  the  sepulchre.”  But  Mk.  161 
and  Lk.  23“  241  explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  women  was 
to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus.  In  Jn.’s  narrative  (see  19s9)  the 
body  was  hastily  laid  in  spices  on  the  Day  of  Crucifixion  by 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  but  there  was  no  time  for  any  anoint¬ 
ing  then,  or  final  disposition  of  the  body.  Nothing  further 
could  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  women  came  as  early  as 
possible  the  next  morning,  with  the  spices  and  unguents  that 
they  had  provided  for  themselves  (Mk.  161,  Lk.  23“).* 

We  hold  that  Man'  Magdalene  is  the  same  person  as  Mary 
of  Bethany  (see  Additional  Note  on  I21"8);  and  her  desire  to 
anoint  the  body  of  her  Master  is  thus  significant  in  connexion 
with  His  words  to  her  when  she  anointed  His  feet  at  Bethany 
(127).  She  had  kept  the  ointment  “  against  the  day  of  His 
burying."  Jn.,  however,  does  not  introduce  this  point  ex¬ 
pressly.  He  narrates  Mary’s  visit  to  the  tomb  briefly,  because 
what  he  is  anxious  to  describe  is  the  subsequent  visit  of  Peter 
and  the  Beloved  Disciple,  which  was  suggested  by  her  report. 

Both  Mk.  and  Lk.  agree  with  Jn.  in  the  statement  that 
Mary  (and  the  other  women)  found  the  stone  taken  away 
from  the  tomb.  For  t4k  XIOov  fippAor  Ik  toG  jiKigwIou,  see  on 

According  to  the  Johannine  narrative,  Mary  does  not  suspect 
as  yet  that  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  has 
happened.  She  sees  that  the  stone  which  sealed  the  sepulchre 
has  been  removed,  and  (seemingly)  she  looks  in  to  assure  herself 
that  the  tomb  is  empty 1  (v.  2);  but  her  inference  is  only  that 
the  body  has  been  removed  to  some  other  resting-place. 

a.  tplxei  offr  ictX.  The  haste  with  which  the  women  ran 
back  from  the  tomb  is  mentioned  also  Mk.  16*,  Mt.  28s. 

tpxe-rai  irpis  Iijiura  nirpav.  Peter  was  still,  despite  his 
denial  of  Jesus,  reckoned  as  the  leader,  or  at  any  rate  as  one 
of  the  leaders,  of  the  disciples;  and  so  it  is  naturally  to  him 
that  the  surprising  news  of  the  tomb  being  empty  is  carried 
first.  He  has  not  been  mentioned  since  18”;  and  so  on  his 
reappearance  in  the  narrative,  Jn,,  according  to  his  habit  (see 
on  18“),  gives  his  full  name  Simon  Peter.  The  names  of  the 

1  See  Latham,  The  Risen  Master,  p.  37,  and  cf.  p.  225. 

•Latham  supposes  that  the  other  women  looked  into  the  tomb 
and  reported  its  emptiness  to  Mary  (/.£.  p.  40). 
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rrpo 5  rov  aXXov  pnSrjrrjv  tv  lifttXti  o  lijo-oOs,  mu  Aey ei  airots,  ’Hpav 
t or  Kopiov  Ik  too  pvyjfittov,  aai  ovk  olhapxv  mni  l&ijKav  atrov. 
3.  ’EfijAScv  olv  o  Tlcrpos  Kai  6  aUos  pnflynje,  Kal  yp\ovTO  «5  to 
/irriiiciov.  4,  irptxov  84  ol  Svo  o/tov-  itoi  6  aXktn  pairfrip  irpoi- 
hpfxpfv  t dxtav  too  Ilcrpov  ical  ij\0fv  irpCjros  elv  to  pnjpMOV,  5.  xai 
xapovevijjas  j3A«rci  Kflp-tva  to  oQovm,  08  pivrot  <Urrj\6tv.  6.  *pxfTal 

disciples  to  whom  the  women  brought  the  news  are  not  specified 
in  Mt.  28s;  but  cf.  Lk.  2413. 

KOI  irpSs  oXXok  |io0i] t^k  kt\.  As  Bengel  observes,  the 
repetition  of  rrpos  indicates  that  Peter  and  11  the  other  disciple  ” 
were  not  lodging  in  the  same  house.  The  women  had  to  visit 
them  separately.  Cf.  wpos  avrov's  of  v.  10,  and  see  .19”. 

tv  <+£X«  4  *140005.  See  13“,  and  cf.  aj17.  This  association 
of  Peter  and  the  “  Beloved  Disciple”  is  significant,  in  view  of 
the  identification  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  with  John,  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  See  Introd.,  pp.  xxxivff. 

*Hpav  t0v  Kiipiov  *tX.,  “  they  have  taken  away  the  Lord  from 
the  tomb,  and  we  do  not  know  where  they  have  laid  Him.” 
The  subject  of  r/pav  is  indefinite;  Mary  and  her  companions 
did  not  know  who  they  were.  For  the  designation  of  Jesus 
as  “  the  Lord,”  see  the  note  on  41. 

The  plur.  offiape*,  as  has  been  noted  on  v.  1,  suggests  that 
Mary  was  speaking  for  her  companions  as  well  as  for  herself. 

8.  Peter  takes  the  lead,  more  suo.  ifijXSev  ov*  4  nri-pos  aal 
4  SXXos  ptdhi'Wjs.  For  the  singular  verb  ffpAfov,  see  Mt.  281. 

sat  ijpxonv  ktX.,  “  and  they  set  out  for  the  tomb.” 

In  the  Mus£e  du  Luxembourg  at  Paris  there  is  a  remarkable 
picture  by  E.  Buraand  of  Peter  and  his  young  companion 
hastening  to  the  sepulchre,  which  will  repay  examination. 

4.  cTpcgov  8f  ktX.,  “So  they  began  to  run,  the  two  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  other  disciple  ran  on  in  front  more  quickly  than 
Peter.”  vporp<x«v  occurs  again  in  N.T.  only  at  Lk.  19*.  Cf. 
1  Macc.  1621. 

sol  <jX0€K  irpflTos  ktX.  The  Beloved  Disciple  was  probably 
the  younger  man  of  the  two. 

6.  ml  irapcutityas  fiX^irei  Ktiptva  t4  40ona.  This  sentence 
invites  comparison  with  the  parallel  passage  Lk.  2413  in  the 
tec.  text,  viz.:  4  Si  TIerpos  Avao-ras  ftpapcv  tVl  to  pwjp.tiov  xol 
TrapaKvif/as  /SAtJrn  ri  oSovia  Ktipfva  pova-  xaX  airrjXBt  vpos 
avrov,  6<xvjj(L£iLiv  to  ytyovos.  With  aTTTjXOf  irpos  ovtov  cf.  Jn.  2010, 
oTrjjXJiov  ovv  ttiSXlv  wpos  avrotis  ol  paBvfnu. 

The  verse  Lk.  24111  is  found  in  xABLTAO,  the  old  and 
the  Pesh.  Syriac,  and  in  c fffit  a  strong  combination.  It  is 
omitted  in  D  a  b  e  l  r  ful  etc.,  and  on  that  account  Westoott-Hort 
place  it  in  double  brackets,  treating  it  as  a  “  Western  non- 
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interpolation.”  They  regard  it  as  “  condensed  and  simplified  ” 
from  Jn.  20s"*,  8avpa(<or  to  yeyovit  being  added  to  the 
Johannine  account.  Yet  Hort’s  view  of  what  he  calls 
“Western  nan-interpolations”  is  not  universally  accepted;1 
and,  in  this  instance,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  scribe  would  be 
bold  enough  to  alter  so  materially  a  statement  made  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  after  it  had  received  general  acceptance,7  and 
thus  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  as  Peter’s 
companion.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  for  Lk.  24”  being 
part  of  the  original  text  of  Lk.  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  authority  of  D,  an  admittedly  eccentric  manuscript;  and 
the  true  inference  from  the  verbal  similarities  between  Lk.  2411 
and  Jn.  2a5  seems  to  be  that  Jn.,  here  as  often  elsewhere  (see 
Introd.,  p.  xcix),  is  using  Lk.’s  words  for  the  purpose  of  correct¬ 
ing  him.  It  was  not  Peter,  he  says,  who  peeped  into  the  tomb 
and  saw  the  linen  wrappings  lying  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  the 
Beloved  Disciple,  who  had  arrived  at  the  tomb  before  Peter  did. 
He  retains  the  words  of  Lk.  so  as  to  make  it  dear  that  he  is 
dealing  with  the  same  incident,  but  he  corrects  the  narrative 
of  Lk.  in  so  far  as  Peter  is  represented  as  being  alone.  Thus 
“he  went  home”  in  Lk.  24“  becomes  “the  disciples  went 
home  ”  in  Jn.  20M. 

The  difference  between  Lk.  and  Jn,  is  that  between  a  man 
who  is  reproducing  a  generally  accepted  tradition,  and  that  of 
an  author  relying  on  and  reprodudng  what  he  has  been  told 
by  an  eye-witness  of,  and  a  partidpator  in,  the  events  narrated. 
Lk.,  indeed,  implies  at  24s*  that  he  had  heard  that  more  than 
one  disdple  had  gone  to  the  tomb  to  verify  the  women’s  report 
that  it  was  empty;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
alludes  there  to  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John.  Pseudo-Peter 
says  there  were  many  visitors  to  the  sepulchre. 

-irapaK^as  fJXfirei.  wapaKvimir,  in  its  primary  and  etymo¬ 
logical  meaning,  would  suggest  “  to  sloop  down  for  the  purpose 
of  looking.”  ■  But  in  this  sense  the  verb  is  seldom  used,  and 
in  the  LXX  it  always  means  “  to  peep  ”  through  a  door  or  a 
window  (cf.  Gen.  26s,  Judg.  5“,  1  Kings  64,  1  Chron.  15“, 
Prov.  78,  Cant.  2*,  Ecclus.  14“  2iss),  without  any  stooping 
being  implied  *  Cf.  also  Jas.  1®,  1  Pet.  iw.  Nor  does  the  word 
imply  an  earnest  or  searching  gaze.8  The  Beloved  Disdple 
* ‘  peeped  in  and  saw  ”  is  the  rendering  which  best  gives  the  sense. 

1  See,  e.g.,  Chase,  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  130  n.,  and 
Salmon,  Some  Criticism  of  the  Text  of  N.T.,  p.  150. 

•  See  Abbott,  Dial,  1803. 

*  So  the  Vulgate  has  here  "  cum  se  inclinasset,  uidet" 

*  Tatian  makes  no  mention  of  stooping. 

•  Cf.  Abbott,  Diat.  1804,  and  Field  on  Lk.  24". 
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ovv  teal  2i'n«v  TUrpot  AxoXov&o v  avri,  xai  (UnjX$tr  us  to  iiryfUiw 
teal  $f<epu  To.  iOoria  Ktiptm,  J.  «al  To  crooSaptov,  4  $v  Air!  tijs 
Kt^aXrjs  avrov,  ov  pera  iw  offoviiav  Ktiptvov  AAXA  X<eptt  tvrerv 

K«(|Mi'a  tA  AiAvio.  (see  on  1910  for  Aflovia).  The  participle 
Kuptia  is  put  first  for  emphasis.  What  startled  the  disciple 
was  that  he  saw  the  grave-cloths  lying  on  the  ground.  If  the 
body  had  been  removed  to  some  other  resting-place,  as  Maiy 
had  suggested,  it  would  presumably  have  been  removed  as  it 
had  been  originally  prepared  for  buriaL  The  cloths  would 
also  have  disappeared.1 

o i  fifvroi  (for  juxVtoi,  see  on  12**)  turijXScv.  That  the  first 
disciple  to  note  the  presence  of  the  grave-cloths  in  the  tomb 
did  not  actually  go  into  it  first  is  not  a  matter  that  would  seem 
worth  noting,  to  any  one  except  the  man  who  himself  refrained 
from  entering.  This  strongly  suggests  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness.  As  to  why  John  (for 
we  believe  the  disciple  to  have  been  John)  waited  for  Peter 
to  go  in  first,  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  been  afraid,  or 
overcome  with  emotion.  Peter  was  a  man  of  coarser  fibre, 
more  hasty,  and  more  ready  to  put  himself  forward.  That 
may  be  the  whole  explanation. 

6.  Peter’s  part  in  what  happened  is  now  resumed,  and  so  he 
is  given  his  full  name  Zipur  n/rpos  (cf.  v.  2,  and  see  on  i8u). 
He  did  not  hesitate,  but  entered  the  tomb  at  once. 

«ol  6cupet  tA  AUna  kuimko,  “  and  notices  (he  did  not 
merely  glance  in:  see  on  2“  9s  for  Otuiptiv)  the  linen  cloths 
lying.”  In  the  parallel  passage,  Lk.  24“,  we  have  /3X6r«  rA 
6$6vta  Kcipcra  para.  Jn.  leaves  out  pova,  but  explains  carefully 
in  v.  7  what  it  means  in  this  context. 

7.  to  vouSApiov.  See  on  11“.  The  napkin  for  the  head 
was  not  lying  with  the  grave-cloths  for  the  body. 

AXXA  xuP‘S  AvT£TuXiyjiiw>i>  tit  Iva  t6wo¥.  AwuXfiro-tiv  is  a 
rare  verb,  not  found  in  the  LXX  ;  and  in  the  parallels  Mt.  27“, 
Lk.  aj68  (not  again  in  N.T.)  it  is  used  of  wrapping  the  body 
of  Jesus  in  a  cloth,  cveruLfev  airro  o-ivSort.  Here  it  is  the 
head-covering  itself  or  “  napkin  ”  that  is  “  rolled  up.” 
Latham  believes  that  the  language  in  w.  6,  7  implies  that  the 
body  had  withdrawn  from  the  grave-doths,  the  swathes,  and 
the  turban-like  napkin  ;  the  body-cloths  being  thus  not 
scattered  about,  but  lying  flat,  and  the  napkin,  retaining  the 
shape  into  which  it  had  been  wound  (so  as  to  cover  the  head), 
lying  where  the  head  had  been.  This  is  reverently  and  sug¬ 
gestively  worked  out  in  The  Risen  Master  (pp.  39,  89);  but 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain. 

1  Chrysostom  calls  attention  to  this  point. 
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Xtypcrov  tit  tva  nitov.  8.  to«  avv  tl<nj\0*e  sal  4  3AX ot  pa&qryt 
o  l\6mv  v parrot  tit  to  pvrjpiiav,  icni  tl&tv  xot  rrriirrtvotV  9.  ovSctui 

Milligan  (s.v.  ivrvA«Wo>)  cites  a  remarkable  verbal  parallel 
from  a  third-century  magical  papyrus,  brvkumt  to  $oAA<t  tr 

out  riorjXe^  ktX.  Peter  may  have  told  John  what 
he  saw  at  any  rate,  John  no  longer  refrained  from  entering 
the  tomb,  “and  he  saw  and  believed”  {tZBtv  *al  briorewrt r). 
He  had  no  vision  of  the  Risen  Christ,  but  the  sight  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  grave-doths  was  sufficient  to  assure  him  that  Jesus  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  Jn.  (16“)  and  the  Synoptists  (Mk.  8“ 
□».  »t  ioM  with  parallels)  agree  in  telling  that  Jesus  had,  on  one 
occasion  or  another,  assured  the  disciples  that  He  wouldnse 
from  the  grave,  and  that  they  would  see  Him  again.  They 
had  not  understood  or  appreciated  what  He  meant.  But  when 
John,  the  Beloved  Disciple,  saw  the  grave-cloths  and  the  napkin 
in  the  tomb,  the  meaning  of  the  strange  predictions  to  which  he 
had  listened  came  to  him  with  a  flash  of  insight.  He  saw 
and  believed.”  This  was  a  moment  in  his  inner  life,  which  was 
so  charged  with  consequence,  that  he  could  never  forget  it, 
and  the  incident  is  recorded  here  as  explaining  how  and  when 
it  was  that  he  reached  the  fulness  of  Christian  faith.  That  he 
“believed”  without  “  seeing  ”  his  Risen  Lord  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  Thomas,  to  whom  it  was  said, 
“  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed 

httmvatv.  Syr.  sin.  has  “  they  believed,”  and  651,  124 
give  €jrtoT€v<rov,  a  mistaken  correction  due  to  a  desire  to 
include  Peter  as  also  “  believing.”  For,  although  Peter 
“  believed  ”  it  seems  to  have  been  after  the  Risen  Christ  had 
appeared  to  him  (Lk.  24“,  1  Cor.  is8),  and  not  after  Ins  first 
glance  at  the  tomb.  He  went  away,  according  to  Lk.  24  , 
“  wondering  at  that  which  was  come  to  pass.” 

D’upp  has  the  eccentric  reading  oic  Airicrrcwo',  the  scribe 
being  misled  by  the  words  which  follow.  .  _  - 

For  trurTtveiv  used  absolutely,  without  the  object  of  belief 

beil£X  o6Ww«e<(cf.  1941)  yip  YP?*fc  yip  is  °ft®,n 

used  by  Jn.  to  introduce  a  comment  on  incidents  or  words 
which  have  been  recorded  (cf.  e.g.  3»  and  5“)-  Here  yip  does 
not  introduce  the  reason  for,  or  explanation  of,  the  faith  of 
John.  Its  meaning  is,  "You  must  remember  that,  etc. 
Jn  is  thinking  of  his  readers,  who  may  be  surprised  that  Peter 
and  the  Beloved  Disciple  were  not  more  quick  to  recognise 
what  had  happened.  “  You  must  remember  that  they  did  not 
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yap  jjSturav  rijv  ypa^ijv,  on  S»t  avrov  Ik  vlipwv  Aviurryvau 
lo.  dirijAfW  nvv  ird\iv  rpos  aurovt  oi  paPtytoL 

11.  Mapidp  Si  irpos  T<f  pvt/puip  l(a  nXatovara.  <Ss  otv 

yet  know  (<'.«.  understand)  the  scripture  which  had  foretold 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ." 

^Snirav  is  used  as  in  Mk.  1 274  jLLTj  ({Sores  rat  ypaifraf,  "  not 
appreciating  the  meaning  of  the  scriptures.” 

The  ypaijiy,  or  particular  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  evan¬ 
gelist’s  mind,  was  probably  Ps.  i6‘“  (see  on  2lr). 

3n  8«t  aSiiv  Ik  rntpue  dvapTtjvai.  The  Divine  necessity 
which  determined  the  course  of  Christ’s  Ministry,  Passion,  and 
Resurrection  has  been  often  indicated  by  Jn.;  see  on  3U  for 
Jn.’s  use  of  8»  in  this  connexion,  and  cf.  24.  That  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  must  be  “  fuliilled  ”  is  fundamental  in  Jn.’s  thought; 
see  Introd.,  pp.  cxlix-clvi. 

10.  AirfjXaon  oJv  irdXiv  ktX.  “  Dans  un  trouble  extreme  ” 
is  Renan’s  description  of  their  state  of  mind.  But  for  this 
there  is  no  evidence.  Lk.  34“  describes  Peter  as  bewildered 
rather  than  troubled,  while  Jn.  20s  records  that  the  Beloved 
Disciple’s  faith  in  the  Risen  Christ  was  already  assured. 

irpos  aureus,  i.e.  chez  eux,  “  to  their  lodgings.”  John  had 
brought  the  Virgin  Mother  its  ri  '8m  (1917),  and  nothing  could 
be  more  probable  than  that  he  should  bring  the  wonderful  news 
to  her  without  any  delay,  as  it  is  here  recorded  that  he  did. 

irpis  airovs  is  used  in  a  similar  way  by  Josephus  (Antt. 
vm.  iv.  6),  irpos  avrovs  .  .  .  iirpioav,  “  they  returned  home.” 

ot  pa0i)ra(,  se.  the  disciples  Peter  and  John.  See  on  2s. 

The  Appearance  of  Christ  to  Mary  and  her  report  to  the 
disciples  (yv.  11-18) 

11.  Mapidp.  81  clan) set  ktX.  For  the  spelling  Mapuip  (here 
supported  by  ttO  1,  33),  see  on  19“;  and  for  (‘urrijitti,  see  on  1“ 

Mary,  according  to  Jn.,  had  returned  to  the  tomb,  after 
she  had  told  Peter  and  John  that  it  had  been  found  empty. 
She  “was  standing  by  the  tomb  outside,  weeping.”  irp4s 
Til  pvmieCu  ?|u  KXatouaa  is  read  by  ABD»U«,LNW,  as  against 
irpos  TO  prqpuav  nXaioima.  efm  of  the  rec.  text.  S  has  Iv  tij 
pvrjfuu j>,  which  is  inconsistent  with  ?£«>.  Mary  is  not  represented 
by  Jn.  as  having  entered  the  tomb  at  all. 

For  the  introductory  is  oSv  .  .  .  see  on  4“. 

For  aXcuitr,  see  above  on  rr®,  where  it  is  the  verb  used 
of  Mary’s  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus;  an  interesting 
correspondence  in  connexion  with  the  identity  of  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  with  Mary  of  Bethany  (see  Introductory  Note  on  is1-®). 
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IkLxkv,  vapcKvtjfcr  ris  to  pvijpetov,  13.  *al  6mpA  8A>  AyyiXmn  Iv 


As  she  wept,  she  “  peeped  ”  into  the  tomb.  For  impanhrTra 
see  on  v.  5-  ,  . 

19.  xai  Btupii  Slio  AyyiXous  ktX.,  “  and  she  notices  (see  on 
2®  and  esp.  v.  14  below)  two  angels  in  white"  (iv  Acv«o«, 
ipariois  being  understood,  the  Greek  idiom  being  the  same 
as  the  English)  “  sitting,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  Iain.” 

All  four  GospeLs  agree  in  telling  of  an  angelic  appearance  to 
the  women  at  the  tomb,  but  there  are  discrepancies  in  the 
various  accounts.  In  Mk.  16’  the  women  “entering  into  the 
tomb,  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  arrayed  m  a 
white  robe”;  in  Mt.  28"-  the  women  (apparently)  see  an 
angel  descending  from  heaven  who  rolls  away  the  stone  from 
the  tomb  and  sits  upon  it  As  in  Mk.,  he  tells  the  women  that 
Jesus  is  risen,  and  has  gone  into  Galilee.  In  Lk.  24*,  after  the 
women  have  entered  the  tomb  and  found  it  empty,  “  two  men 
stood  by  them  in  dazzling  apparel,"  who  remind  them  that 
when  Jesus  “  was  yet  in  Galilee  ”  He  had  predicted  that  He 
would  rise  on  the  third  day.  The  Marcan  saying  about  the 
risen  Lord  having  gone  to  Galilee  is  thus  altered  by  Lk.,  who 
mentions  no  Galihean  appearance,  and  follows  a  Jerusalem  tra¬ 
dition.  It  is  noteworthy  that  “  two  men  in  white  apparel 
are  mentioned  again  by  Lk.  in  Acts  i1#,  as  appearing  to  the 
apostles  at  the  Ascension.  In  Jn.  we  have  “  two  angels  m 
white,”  who  only  ask  Mary  why  she  is  weeping.  They  do  not 
give  any  message  or  counsel,  for  Jesus  Himself  is  immediately 
seen  by  Mary. 

It  was  a  common  belief  that  angels  or  celestial  visitants 
were  clad  in  white.  Cf.  Dan.  io6  its  ivAcBvplv os  fivooiva,  and 
Ezek.  9*;  Rev.  tj*  AyyeXoi  .  .  .  ivStSupivoi  AiVov  KaSapav  eat 
Xapirpov.  In  Enoch  lxxxvii.  2  mention  is  made  of  beings 
coming  forth  from  heaven  “  who  were  like  white  men.”  Mk. 


and  Mt.  only  mention  one  angel,  but  Lk.  and  Jn.  mention  two. 
The  appearance  of  a  pair  of  angels  seems  to  be  a  not  unusual 
feature  of  what  were  believed  to  be  heavenly  visitation;  e.g. 
in  2  Macc.  3“  two  young  men  appeared  to  Heliodorus,  “  splen¬ 
did  in  their  apparel  ’’  (Smirpiims  rijv  iripi/JoAip).  So,  too,  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  (§  3)  two  men  suddenly  appeared,  «u 
ifvoreivov  r)V  avrur  oKov  to  ivSvpa.  The  development  of  legend 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fanciful  narrative  which  is  found 
in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  of  the  appearances  at  the  sepulchre. 
First  (§  9)  the  soldiers  saw  “three  men  coming  out  of  the 
tomb,  two  of  them  supporting  the  other,”  i.e.  two  angels  sup¬ 
porting  Christ.  Then  (§  10)  the  heavens  are  opened  and  “  a 
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Aram*  ita$t&>plvow,  iva  Jrpos  rrj  mi  iva  Trpos  rois  many, 

iron  inti to  to  erii/ia  tob  'Iprrov.  13.  Kal  keyovaiv  airjj  inuvoi 
^WO*’  auTots  on  ’H pay  Toy  JCvpiov  pov,  nal  ovk 

ot&a  iroS  iffi/mv  avr ay.  24.  ravra  flu-ova-a  ioTpdtftri  tit  ra  owirrut, 

man  descended  and  entered  the  sepulchre  and  (§  1 1)  when 
Mary  and  her  companions  look  into  the  tomb  “  they  see  there 
a  young  man  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  tomb,  fair  and  clothed 
with  an  exceeding  bright  robe,”  who  speaks  to  them  as  in  Mk. 

That  Mary  reported  having  seen  and  addressed  two  persons 
at  the  tomb,  whom  the  evangelist  calls  “  angels,”  is  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  Johannine  narrative.  Lk.  also  tells  of  two 
men,  but  Mk.  of  one  man  only.  What  really  happened  is  not 
possible  now  to  determine.  That  the  women  saw  some  person 
or  persons  at  the  tomb  can  hardly  be  doubted;  and  that  they 
were  heavenly  or  angelic  visitants  was  evidently  the  belief  of 
Mt.  and,  probably  also,  of  Lk.  and  Jn.  Latham  supposes  them 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Essene  sect  who  were  accustomed 
to  wear  white  clothing,  or  “  young  men  of  the  priestly  school.” 1 
But  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

In»  irp&s  Tfj  KT^aXrj  xal  Ira  upas  rois  irotrw.  Wetstein  observes 
that  as  the  body  of  Jesus  had  hung  between  two  thieves  on 
the  Cross,  so  the  place  where  His  body  had  lain  was  guarded 
between  two  angels ;  and  he  recalls  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy- 
seat  (Ex.  25s4, 1  Sam.  4*,  Ps.  801,  etc.).  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  thoughts  being  those  of  the  evangelist 

18.  sal  (sai dfg  sah  om.  mi)  AAobvct  kt\.  All  they  say 
is  Woman,  why  are  you  weeping  ?  ”  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Johannine  narrative  of  any  counsel  given  by  the  watchers 
at  the  tomb,  or  (except  the  use  of  the  word  “  angels  ”)  any  hint 
that  they  were  not  ordinary  men.  In  the  other  Gospels,  the 
women  are  represented  as  being  terrified  when  addressed  by 
the  angels  at  the  tomb;  but  in  Jn.  Mary  shows  no  fear,  nor 
does  she  indicate  by  her  demeanour  that  she  has  seen  anything 
unusual.  She  answers  her  questioners  quite  simply,  by  telling 
them  why  she  is  in  grief.  The  story,  so  far,  has  nothing  of 
the  miraculous  about  it;  and  it  probably  represents  a  tradition 
more  primitive  than  that  of  the  other  Gospels,  in  that  it  may  go 
back  to  Mary  herself  V  '  7S 

For  yuvai  as  a  mode  of  address,  see  on  2*. 

'Kf>av  tAk  Kupioi*  ktX.  ,  repeated  from  v.  2  with  the  significant 
addition  of  pov  after  nvpior. 

oAk  otSa,  not  oBaptv  as  in  v.  2,  for  the  other  women  were 
not  with  Mary  on  this,  her  second,  visit  to  the  tomb. 

14.  TOBTa  eitrouva  ktX.  So  nABDNW®,  but  the  rec.  prefixes 
1  The  Risen  Master,  pp.  417,  428. 
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xal  OtaptX  TOT  Tijaow  i<TT*>Ta,  *ai  ovk  jSm  on  Tjprovs  ccrrtV. 

Kai  The  absence  of  connecting  particles  in  w.  14-18  is 
noteworthy. 

For  «is  t4  latino  cf.  6"  18*.  Mary  turned  round,  perhaps 
being  half-conscious  (as  often  happens)  that  some  one  was 
behind  her. 

xal  dcupci  tot  Tijvout  iaTwra,  “  and  notices  Jesus  standing.” 
The  two  watchers  in  the  tomb  had  been  seated.  Otmpiiv  (cf. 
v.  12,  and  see  on  2“)  is  the  verb  used  in  the  promise  to  the 
disciples  ipilt  dttapari  pt  (141*).  Such  “seeing”  would  be 
impossible  for  unbelievers;  it  was  a  vision  possible  only  for 
faith. 

Kal  OUK  ifSa  5ti  ‘Irjaous  lartv.  She  did  not  recognise  Him. 
A  similar  thing  in  like  words  is  told  of  the  disciples  on  the  lake 
(2 14);  and  of  the  two  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk.  24“).  The 
Marcan  Appendix  says  of  this  latter  incident  that  He  was 
"manifested  in  another  form”  (ck  mp<}  pop^p,  Mk.  iff*). 
Cf.  Mt.  2817,  where  “  some  doubted.”  See  further  on  214. 

This  appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  Mary  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lk.,  but  the  Marean  Appendix  (Mk.  16*)  agrees  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel  in  mentioning  it  as  the  first  manifestation  of 
Jesus  after  His  Resurrection.  Cf.  Mt.  28s- 10. 

An  essential  difference  between  the  Gospel  stories  of  visions 
of  the  Risen  Lord,  and  the  stories  widespread  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  times  of  visions  of  departed  friends  after  death,  is 
that  all  the  Gospels  lay  stress  on  the  empty  tomb.1  It  was  the 
actual  body  that  had  been  buried  which  was  revivified,  although 
(as_  it  seems)  transfigured,  and,  so  to  speak,  spiritualised. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  evangelical  narratives 
of  the  Risen  Jesus  speaking,  and  eating  (Lk.  24“;  cf.  Jn.  21“  “), 
and  being  touched  (Lk.  24s*,  and  perhaps  Jn.  2017)  as  well  as 
seen,  are  examined  critically.  Such  statements  are  difficult 
of  credence,  for  no  parallel  cases  are  reported  in  ordinary 
human  experience;  but  they  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  repeated  affirmations  of  the  Gospels  that  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  was  empty,  and  that  it  was  His  Body  and  not  only  His 
Spirit  which  was  manifested  to  the  disciples.  See  also  on 

The  question  has  been  asked,  how  did  the  evangelists  be¬ 
lieve  the  Risen  Lord  to  have  been  clothed,  not  only  when  Mary 
saw  Him  in  the  garden,  but  when  He  manifested  Himself  to 
the  assembled  disciples  (w.  19,  26)  ?  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
(with  Tholuck  and  others)  that  He  appeared  only  in  the  loin- 

1 1  have  endeavoured  to  draw  out  this  distinction  in  Studia  Sacra, 
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15.  Xeytt  avrjj  Tjpro Is  Twat,  rt  xXautti  rtva  (j/rtit ;  ixuv i) 
SonaBira  on  &  mprropo's  forty,  \cytt  aflrip  Kiptt,  (I  <ri  Ij3aara<ra; 
aMv,  flirt  /tot  rrov  {(fjjitas  abrov,  KayS>  airrov  ipSk  16.  \eyet  ably) 

cloth  in  which  He  had  been  crucified  and  buried.  His  appear¬ 
ances  after  death  were  more  intense,  indeed,  than  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  dead  men  to  their  friends  (for  which  there  is  some 
evidence);  but  just  as  in  the  latter  case  the  eye  of  love  clothes 
the  vision  in  familiar  garments,  so  it  may  have  been  in  the 
more  objective  and  more  significant  manifestations  of  the 
risen  body  of  Jesus. 

15.  \iytt  odi-fj  ’h|<n>5?.  «BLW  om.  the  rec.  o  before  "ImroSs 
(see  on  i"*  “). 

Turot,  ti  xXuttis;  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  question  put 
to  Mary  (v.  13)  by  the  watchers  at  the  tomb.  In  like  manner,  in 
Mt.  28’- 10  the  message  given  by  the  angel  to  the  women  is 
repeated  by  the  risen  Jesus,  when  they  see  Him.  But,  whether 
this  be  only  a  coincidence  or  no,  in  the  Johannine  story  Jesus 
adds  two  (rj-rcis;  He  knew  whom  she  was  seeking,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  her  grief,  whereas  there  is  nothing  in  w. 
rr-13  to  show  that  the  watchers  at  the  tomb  understood  her 
tears,  or  knew  that  she  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Mary  does  not  recognise  Jesus  at  once,  nor  do  His  first 
words  tell  her  who  He  was.  She  thinks  He  may  be  the 
gardener,  probably  because  at  so  early  an  hour  the  gardener 
was  the  most  likely  person  to  be  met  m  the  garden  (see  19"). 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  she  does  not  find  anything  abnormal 
in  the  appearance  or  dress  Or  voice  of  Him  who  speaks  to  her. 

4  mjTToupos.  The  word  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Greek 
Bible,  but  is  common  in  the  papyri  (see  Milligan  r.ti.).1 

Kvptc  (an  ordinary  title  of  respect),  d  <n>  Ipdowos  oh*. 

Sir,  if  you  have  stolen  Him  away.”  Her  mind  is  so 
full  of  her  quest,  that  she  does  not  answer  the  question 
“  For  whom  are  you  looking  ?  ”  She  assumes  that  every  one 
must  know  who  it  is  For  /Scurrdfrv  in  the  sense  of  “to 
steal,”  see  on  12*. 

tiirf  got  mi  Iflrjitas  ah*  ktX.,  “  tell  me  where  you  have 
laid  Him,  and  I  will  take  Him  away.”  She  does  not  stay  to 
consider  if  she  would  have  strength  by  herself  to  remove  the 
body  to  a  fitting  resting-place. 


XX  18-17.] 
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Iijtrow  M aputp.  arpaifteura  twtVi)  Aryn  avry  ‘E/?paum'<Pa/3j3ouvct 
(0  Atyrrat  AiSdcncaAr).  17.  Ary u  airfi  ’Iijtrovs  Miy  ptov  cEjttov, 

16.  X£y«  avrfj  ’lr)trou$.  Here  (see  on  v.  15)  BD  om.  i 
before  ’Ir/oovt,  but  ins.  SANWri. 

M  apt  dp  So  sBNW  i  33;  but  the  rec.,  with  ADTA®,  has 
M apla..  See  on  19“  for  the  spelling  of  the  name. 

Apparently  Mary  had  turned  her  face  away  from  Jesus 
towards  the  tomb,  taking  no  interest  in  the  gardener  who  gave 
her  no  help  in  her  quest;  for  when  she  hears  her  name,  she 
turns  round  again  (orpcufrffoa)  in  amazement.  Who  is  this 
that  calls  her  “  Mary  ”  ?  The  personal  name,  addressed  to  her 
directly,  in  well  remembered  tones,  reveals  to  her  in  a  flash 
who  the  speaker  is. 

Xdytt  a4r»  ‘E^palim.  So  kBDNW®,  although  the  rec.,  with 
AT,  om.  'Yifipaiart.  Mary  addresses  Jesus  in  the  Aramaic 
dialect  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use.  See  on  5*  for 
"E fipaurrC. 

'Pupfiou ftl  (4  Xdyerat  AiSdkncaXc) .  The  form  Rabbom ,  “my 
Teacher,”  is  found  in  N.T.  here  only  and  at  Mk.  io51, 
but  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  in  meaning  from  Rabbi,  the 
pronominal  affix  having  no  special  force*  Jn.  interprets  it 
here  for  his  Greek  readers,  as  he  interprets  “  Rabbi  ”  (see  cm 
x*8).  It  will  be  remembered  that  Martha  and  Mary  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  Rabbi  b  StSaWaAos  (see 
n“),  when  talking  to  each  other 

An  interpretative  gloss  is  added  here  by  and  fam. 
13,  viz.  xal  vpotreBpapcv  aipaaOat  abrov,  which  appears  also 
in  Syr.  sin.  in  the  form  “  and  she  ran  forward  unto  Him 
that  she  might  draw  near  to  (or  to  touch)  Him.”  So  also  the 
Jerusalem  Syriac.  The  gloss  “  et  oceurrit  ut  tangeret  eum  ”  is 
found  in  several  Latin  texts  with  Irish  affinities;  e.g.  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  the  Egerton  MS.  (mm),  Cant.,  Stowe,  and 
Rawl.  G.  167.  The  idea  behind  the  gloss  is  probably  that  Mary 
approached  to  clasp  the  Lord’s  feet  in  respect  and  homage; 
cf.  Mt.  28®  where  it  is  said  of  the  women  that  “they  took 
hold  of  His  feet,  and  worshipped  Him.” 

17.  This  verse  must  be  compared  with  Mt.  28®- 10  where, 
again,  the  Risen  Lord  is  seen  by  Mary  Magdalene  and  speaks 
to  her  and  her  companion.  In  that  passage  the  women, 
returning  from  the  tomb  to  teE  the  disciples  of  the  angel’s 
message,  are  at  once  in  fear  and  iov.  Tesus  ereets  them  bv 
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toIs  pov  fvn  hirlkBwmy  «s  rigv  FaXiXaiav,  tcixei  pt 

oijrovTa i.  This  almost  reproduces  the  words  of  the  angel  in 
v.  7,  with  the  significant  change  of  juo&p-ats  into  a&cXfais. 
Only  here  in  the  Gospels  0n.  zo”,  Mt.  28“)  is  Jesus  repre¬ 
sented  as  speaking  of  His  disciples  as  “my  brethren.”  Cf. 
Heb.  2U*  13  (quoting  Ps.  22s8), 

It  is  likely  that  the  account  in  Mt.  28®- 10  of  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  to  the  Maries  was  based  on  the  lost  conclusion  of  Mk.; 
for  Mt.  28*"®  is  plainly  an  amplified  version  of  the  simpler  Mk. 
16  ■*.  The  phrase  “  tell  to  my  brethren  ”  was  probably  in 
Mk.'s  story,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Jn.  knew  Mk1, 
whose  narrative  he  corrects,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary. 
In  this  instance,  the  message  sent  to  the  disciples  is  not,  as 
in  Mk  and  Mt.,  that  they  should  go  to  Galilee,  where  they 
would  see  their  Risen  Master.  Jn.  represents  the  message 
quite  differently.  It  is  :  “  Say  to  them,  I  go  up  to  my 
Father.” 

This  expression  iraftatvu  irp&s  rbv  wot ipa  pou  is  only  another 
form  of  the  words  spoken  so  often  by  Jesus,  fordyw  irpos  ray 
mrcpa  (l  610  ;  cf.  7“  1 6®),  or  Tropalopat  repos  Toy  iraTfpo  (l412-  “ 

i^28).  He  had  warned  the  disciples  repeatedly  that  He  would 
return  to  the  Father  who  had  sent  Him.  The  time  for  this 
had  not  been  reached  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  oSmo  yap 
ava/3(f3r)Ka  rrpty;  tov  irarepa,  but  It  was  near.  avafituvw  irpos  Toy 
iniTfpa.  It  is  said  for  the  last  time. 

The  term  “  Ascension  ”  for  us  indicates  the  climax  of 
the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  but  ivafiatvav,  ay ificuns,  are  common 
Greek  words,  which  at  first  were  not  always  used  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  still  less  appropriated  to  it.  They  are  not 
used  of  the  Ascension  in  the  Synoptists  (Lk.  2461  has  ivvjxptro, 
while  [Mk.]  161®  has  avafiaivciy  is  thus  used  in 

Eph.  4®,  which  is  a  quotation  from  Ps.  68“  but  Paul  does  not 
use  the  verb  again  of  the  ascending  Christ.  In  Acts  2“  we 
have  oi  yap  Aa/iiS  arlfir)  tout  oipavois,  which  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  Christ  did  thus  “  go  up.”  But,  apart 
from  these,  the  only  other  places  in  N.T.  where  dya/SaiWy 
is  thus  used,  are  Jn.  6«®  (see  note,  in  loci)  and  the  present 
passage.  Barnabas  (§  15)  employs  the  verb  thus,  and  so  does 
Justin  ( Tryph .  38) ;  but  Justin  also  uses  <WAcixn?  (Apol. 
1.  26)  and  5y 080s  {Tryph.  82)  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  It 
was  not  until  the  days  of  Creed-making  that  the  Church  settled 
down  to  ivafialvav,  &vd0a<n s,  as  the  technical  terms  for  Christ’s 
asoending.  We  miss  the  point  of  the  employment  of  Ava/3a(my 
in  the  present  verse  if  we  do  not  treat  it  as  an  ordinary  verb 
for  “going  up,”  which  would  be  recognised  by  the  disciples 
Untrod.,  pp.  xcvifi. 
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as  practically  equivalent  to  inrayav  or  mpcvroQai  often  used  by 
Jesus  when  predicting  His  departure.1 

Thus  the  message  which  Mary  was  bidden  to  give  to  the 
disciples  would  recall  to  them  words  such  as  those  of  14s-  s. 
Jesus  was  going  to  the  Father’s  house,  where  He  would  prepare 
a  place  for  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  form  of  the  message 
is  like  that  of  Mt.  2810  (probably  based  on  the  lost  conclusion  of 
Mk.),  although  there  the  place  where  He  is  to  see  His  disciples 
again  is  not  heaven  but  Galilee  (cf.  Mk.  14”).  Lk.  24®,  as  has 
been  already  said,  alters  the  Marcan  and  Matthsean  tradition 
here,  by  substituting  for  the  promise  of  a  meeting  in  Galilee, 
the  words  pvr)a6r]Tt  us  tAdAytrev  ip.lv  in  tor  iv  rjj  TaAiAai'p,  Afytuv, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  must  die  and  rise  again,  etc.  Abbott’s 
inference  from  this  comparison  is  that  “  an  expression  mis¬ 
understood  by  Mk.  and  Mt.  as  meaning  Galilee ,  and  omitted 
by  Lk.  because  he  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  was  under¬ 
stood  by  Jn.  to  mean  My  Father's  place,  i  e.  Paradise.”  3 
This  is  precarious  reasoning,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
Jn.  (a)  was  aware  of  the  Matthsean  (?  Marcan)  tradition  and 
\b)  that  he  corrected  it,  bringing  the  message  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  which  he  has  previously 
recorded  more  than  once. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  words  MVj  pm  Sirreu, 
which  (according  to  all  extant  texts)  Jesus  addressed  to  Mary, 
His  reason  being  “  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father.” 
It  is  not  said  explicitly  in  this  chapter  that  Jesus  was  ever 
touched  by  His  disciples  after  He  was  risen,  although  it  is 
suggested  both  in  v.  22  and  in  v.  27.  In  the  latter  passage, 
Thomas  is  actually  invited  to  touch  the  Lord’s  wounded  side 
(although  it  is  not  said  that  he  did  so),  just  as  in  Lk.  24“,  Jesus 
says  fyAa^ipraW  pt  to  the  assembled  disciples.  The  only 
explicit  statement  in  the  Gospels  of  the  Risen  Christ  being 
touched  is  Mt.  28®.  Nevertheless  Lk.  24“  and  Jn.  20” 
sufficiently  indicate  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  evangelists,  it 
was  possible  to  touch  Him,  and  that  He  invited  such  experi¬ 
ment  to  be  made.  (See  further  on  v.  20.) 

Hence  “  Touch  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended,”  is 
difficult  of  interpretation,  inasmuch  as  within  a  week  at  any 
rate,  and  before  His  final  manifestation  at  His  departure,  Jesus 
had' challenged  the  test  of  touch.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Jn.  means  us  to  believe  that  in  the  interval  between  v.  17  and 
v.  27  the  conditions  of  the  Risen  Life  of  Jesus  had  so  changed 
that  what  was  unsuitable  on  the  first  occasion  became  suitable 

1  Origen,  twice  at  least  {Comm.  285,  357),  substitutes  roptiopat  for 
dwySnW  when  quoting  Jn.  20”. 
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on  the  second.  And  there  is  the  further  difficulty,  that  as  the 
words  py  pov  awrav  owrci>  yap  kt A.,  stand,  it  is  implied  that  to 
“touch”  Jesus  would  be  easier  after  His  Ascension  than 
before.  The  gloss  et  occurrit  ut  tangent  eutn,  which  is  in¬ 
serted  before  nolime  langere  in  some  texts  (see  on  v.  16),  shows 
that  the  primitive  interpretation  of  the  words  implied  a  physical 
touching,  and  not  merely  a  spiritual  drawing  near.  The 
parallel  Mt.  2810  confirms  this.  Accordingly,  to  give  to  the 
repulse,  “  Touch  me  not,”  a  spiritual  meaning,  as  if  it  meant 
that  freedom  of  access  between  the  disciple  and  the  Master 
would  not  be  complete  until  the  Resurrection  had  been  con¬ 
summated  in  the  Ascension  and  the  Holy  Spirit  bad  been  sent, 
seems  over-subtle.  Yet  this  is  what  the  words  must  mean  if 
py  pen  airroB  is  part  of  the  genuine  text  of  Jn. 

Meyer  cited  a  conjectural  emendation  of  these  words  (by 
Gersdorf  and  Schulthess)  which  he  dismissed  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  for  which  nevertheless  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said.  We  have  drawn  attention  already  to  the  parallel  passage, 
Mt.  28“,  but  there  is  yet  another  point  to  be  noted.  By  all  the 
Synoptists  the  fear  of  the  women  at  the  tomb  is  emphasised. 
tyofiovvTo  yap  (Mk.  16®),  although  the  vtdyto-xos  had  said  py 
(Mk.  16®).  They  were  Ipfafr u  (Lk  24s).  And 
in_Mt.  28*- 10  not  only,  the  angel,  but  Jesus  Himself  prefaced 
His  message  to  the  disciples  by  saying  to  the  women  (after 
they  had  clasped  His  feet)  py  ^ofiturOc.  Now  in  our  texts 
of  Jn.  there  is  no  hint  that  Maty  Magdalene  (who  is  the  only 
woman  mentioned  here  by  this  evangelist)  was  frightened 
at  all.  She  is  without  fear,  apparently,  when  she  recognises 
the  Lord.  The  parallel  passage,  Mt.  28*,  would  suggest  (as  the 
gloss  here  does)  that  she  cast  herself  at  His  feet  in  awestruck 
homage.  We  should  expect  here  (as  in  Mk.,  Mt.)  that  Jesus 
would  encourage  her  by  forbidding  her  to  be  afraid.  Instead 
of  this,  we  find  the  enigmatic  words  py  pov  dvrov.  But  if 
these  words  are  a  corruption  of  py  irroov,  as  might  very  well 
be  the  case,  “  be  not  affrighted,”  all  is  clear.  This  is  the  verb 
used  of  the  fright  of  the  disciples  in  Lk.  24"  (imy6ivrvs), 
caused  as  Lk.  says  by  their  idea  that  they  saw  a  spirit.  And  py 
mom)  would  come  exactly  where  py  QopiiaOt  comes  in  Mt. 
28“,  viz.  after  the  Lord’s  feet  have  been  clasped  in  homage 
and  fear.  The  sequence,  then,  is  easy.  “  Be  not  affrighted, 
for  I  have  not  get  gone  up  to  my  Father  lam  still  with  you, 
as  you  knew  me  on  earth ;  I  have  not  yet  resumed  the  awful 
majesty  of  heaven.  Do  not  fear:  carry  my  message  to  the 
disciples,  as  in  the  old  days. 

The  best  supported  reading  is  py  pov  Zwrov,  but  B  has 
py  S.tttov  pm,  and  two  cursives  (4  7"  and  <f"r)  omit  pov  alto- 
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oSttw  yap  ivafUjlyKa.  irpos  to v  Tlarepa'  iraptvov  8c  irpos  roil  d8cA- 
<f>ovi  pm  xai  iiirl  aiiws  ’Ava/?iilv«>  irpos  rdv  Uarepa  pov  xal  Uarcpa 
vpilsv  imi  ©edv  pov  Kai  ©edv  vplvv.  18.  ip% trai  Wap  tap  y  MaySa- 
Kyvy  ayyeWovoa  rois  paflijrals  on  'Etupaxa  rov  Kvpwv,  koi  raBra 
cTircv  airy. 

gether.  If  the  text  were  originally  py  vtoov,  an  easy  corruption 
would  be  py  awrov,  and  then  pov  would  naturally  be  added 
either  before  or  after  mrrov  to  make  the  sense  clear. 

ouwu  yAp  “  for  I  have  not  yet  gone  up  .  .  .” 

i.e.  taken  my  final  departure.  For  Jn.,  a  week  at  the  least 
(v.  27,  and  see  on  211)  elapsed  between  the  Resurrection  and 
that  last  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Risen  Christ  which  we 
call  the  Ascension.  He  says  nothing  of  the  interval  of  forty 
days  for  which  our  only  authority  is  Acts  1®.  But  Jn.,  never¬ 
theless,  uses  language  (6®*)  which  implies  not  only  that  the  final 
departure  of  Christ  was  a  startling  and  .wonderful  incident, 
but  that  it  was  visible,  in  this  agreeing  with  Lk.  24'“'“,  Acts 
i® ;  cf.  Appx.  to  Mk.  (16“). 

’ tevapalrw  irpAs  tAk  Ttaripa  jiou.  That  was  what  He  had  said 
often  before  (in  effect);  hut  now  He  adds  na.1  irardpa  Bps*.  His 
Father  was  their  Father  too,  although  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  relation  (see  on  21®);  and  of  this  He  would  remind  them 
now.  Observe  He  does  not  say  “  Our  Father.” 

koI  Mk  pou.  So  He  said  “My  God”  on  the  Cross  (Mk. 
15**);  cf.  Rev.  3®.  He  is  still  Man,  and  so  Paul  repeatedly  has 
the  expression  “  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ” 
(Rom.  15®,  etc.).  And  His  God  is  the  God  also  of  His  disciples 
— the  only  God. 

18.  <px«T<u  MapiAp  ij  May®.  Ayy^X\oo<ra  ktX.  NAB  have 
ayycAAovcm,  as  against  the  rec.  airayytXAowra  (N@).  W  has 
AvayyeXXovira. 

Lk.  2411  and  [Mk.]  1611  say  that  the  disciples  did  not  believe 
the  report  of  the  women.  Mt.  does  not  tell  whether  the  message 
to  the  disciples  was  delivered  or  no. 

8ti  ( recitantis )  ‘Eiipnxa  tAv  nvpiov.  This  was  the  first  thing 
Mary  said  before  she  gave  her  message  (cf.  v.  25).  nBN  ag 
support  idipaxa,  as  against  the  rec.  cwpaxe  (with  ADLA6). 

For  0  Kvpio s  as  a  title  used  by  Mary,  see  on  41. 

The  appearance  to  Mary  is  not  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his 
summary  of  the  visions  of  the  Risen  Christ  (t  Cor.  iS®-!).  It  is 
the  appearances  to  the  leaders  of  the  future  Church  (Peter  and 
James),  and  to  the  assembled  disciples,  that  were  regarded  as 
the  basis  for  the  Church’s  faith  in  the  Resurrection. 
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19.  O&rys  ovv  iifiuK  rg  r/pipa  IntCrg  rtf  pia  iraftparwr,  ran  rSf 
9vpS>v  nwcAaafiow  otto j  Ijmv  ot  pa.6rjrai  Sia  tov  </»/3ov  rSsv 

Ftnt  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  the  disciples  :  their 
commission  and  their  authority  {w.  19-23) 

18.  oS<rr)s  ouv  4i|»as.  This  appearance  is  described  also  in 
Lk.  24s61-.  Lk.  places  it  after  the  return  of  the  two  from 
Emmaus,  who  reported  to  the  apostles  their  meeting  with  the 
Risen  Jesus;  this  would  necessarily  be  late  in  the  evening 
(cf.  Lk.  24“),  probably  about  8  pm.  (see  for  otjila  on  61*). 
The  Appendix  to  Mark  (1614)  states  that  He  appeared  to  the 
Eleven  “  while  they  sat  at  meat.”  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  assembled  in  the  room  where  the  Last  Supper  was 
eaten  (cf.  also  Acts  i“),  and  where  Jesus  had  spoken  the 
discourses  of  farewell  (Jn.  14-16). 

It  would  appear  from  Lk.  24s®  that  the  two  Emroaus  dis¬ 
ciples  were  present,  as  well  as  the  apostles,  and  probably 
some  others  also  (Lk.  24s8).  This  is  not  necessarily  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Jn., although  He  speaks  only  of  “the  disciples,” 
for  paOrjrat  often  includes  others  besides  the  inner  circle  of 
apostles  (see  on  2s).  But  in  the  later  chapters  of  Jn.  oi  paOrfnu 
generally  stands  for  the  Eleven,  and  the  Lord’s  manifestation  of 
Himself  to  them  in  particular,  as  had  been  promised  (161*),  is 
mentioned  as  fundamentally  important  in  1  Cor.  155.  Whether 
others  were  present  or  not,  it  is  His  appearance  to  the  apostles 
on  this  occasion  that  is  treated  as  of  special  significance ;  and 
the  words  of  His  commission  in  v.  21  are  most  naturally  limited 
to  those  who  were  commissioned  by  Him  as  “  apostles  ”  at 
the  beginning  of  His  ministry.1 

rij  ijfUpa  *k*£vj,  a  favourite  phrase  in  Jn.;  cf.  i®  5®  11“ 
14®  i6a-  and  see  on  Is*  for  Jn.’s  precision  in  noting  dates. 
He  adds  here,  accordingly,  -rij  |«$  aupfldTuv.  The  rec.  text 
has  ™v  before  aafip&nnr  as  in  v.  1,  but  mABIL  om.  tuv  here. 

tmv  ivpuv  KCKkeurpivuv  ,  .  .  W  -riv  $<S(}ov  rue  ’IsuSatuv.  The 
rumour  that  the  tomb  was  empty  had  spread  (as  is  indicated  in 
Mt.  28u),  and  the  Jewish  leaders  were  doubtless  suspicious 
of  any  gathering  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  For  the  phrase 
tov  <f>6[3ov  t£p  ’IouS.,  cf.  713.  It  is  repeated  at  v.  26  that  the 
doors  of  the  room  were  shut  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  a  week 
later. 

oirou  t\aav  ot  jio9t]Ta£.  Only  ten  of  the  original  Twelve  were 
present  (v.  24) ;  Lk.  24s3  has  ai  IvSexa.  See  on  2*  for  oi  fiaBvfmi 
used  absolutely. 

1  The  final  commission,  as  described  in  Mt,  28'*,  would  seem  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Eleven  only ;  cf.  also  Mt.  16“-“. 
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TovSatW,  yKStv  o  Trjo-oOs  Kai  ?<mj  «is  to  /ittrov,  rail  A«y«  ovrots 
The  rec.  adds  owrjy pivot  ( N0 ),  but  xABDW  om.  Perhaps 
it  was  inserted  by  scribes  because  of  its  occurrence  in  the  words 
of  the  promise,  Mt.  18*°. 

■9|X0ew  4  ii] Vims.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  how  He 


Kul  iVn]  els  t4  plaov  (repeated  v.  26).  Lk.  24“  has  the 
more  usual  iv  pia-w  a hrav;  but  tis  to  fita-ov  after  a  verb  of 
motion  is  quite  correct  (cf.  Mk.  3*,  Lk.  6*),  and  has  classical 
authority  ie.g.  Xenophon,  Cyropced.  iv  i.  1,  oras  <is  to  pio-ov). 

Justin  ( Tryph .  106)  finds  in  Jesus  standing  in  the  midst  of 
His  brethren  (cf.  v.  17)  a  fulfilment  of  Ps.  22s*  (quoted  Heb. 


Snjyijtropcu  TO  ovopa  a  Oil  TOCS  poll, 

iv  filing  iwcAijirwis  ipvqoto  0*, 


eat  Xe'yei  auTois  Elpiji'T]  4fj.tr.  These  words  are  found  also  in 
most  texts  of  Lk.  24”  but  being  omitted  there  by  D  a  b  efft  l  r 
are  described  by  Hort  as  a  “Western  non-interpolation”  in 
that  place.  If  that  judgment  is  correct,  scribes  have  brought 
the  words  into  Lk.’s  text  from  Jn.,  where  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  genuineness.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  words  are 
part  of  the  original  text  of  Lk.;  and  in  that  case  they  furnish 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  use  of  Lk.’s  tradition  by  Jn. 
at  this  point  (see  v.  20).  Throughout  their  accounts  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Risen  Jesus  to  the  apostles,  it  is  clear  that 
Jn.  and  Lk.  are  following  the  same  tradition,  while  Jn.  does 
not  hesitate  to  correct  and  amplify  or  reduce  the  current 
version  of  it  (as  found  in  Lk.)  at  several  points. 

Etp^eif  4fj.tr  is  the  ordinary  Eastern  salutation  on  entering 
a  room,  and  is  so  used  (Lk.  24“,  Jn  2ow*  ").  But  in  v.  21 
tijjT/vij  vfuv  is  solemnly  repeated  before  the  apostles  receive  their 
commission,  and  may  cany  an  allusion  to  the  parting  gift  of 


peace  in  14s7. 

80.  Here,  again,  we  must  compare  Lk.  24“  «al  twto  cbrw 
c&iftv  avrots  tAs  not  tow  tto&s,  which  also  Hort  regards 

as  a  “Western  non-interpolation,”  for  these  words  in  Lk.  are 
omitted  hy  D  abeff Ir  Syr.  cur.  They  are  identical  with  the 
words  in  Jn.  20®,  except  that  in  Jn,  we  have  tt/v  nXtvpdv, 
while  in  Lk.  we  have  row  iroSav.  Jn.  being  the  only  evangelist 
who  mentions  the  piercing  of  the  Lord’s  side  (1934),  it  is  natural 
that  Ttjv  nXevpdr  should  not  appear  in  Lk.;  but  if  (as  Hort 
supposes)  the  scribes  of  Lk.  took  over  the  words  in  question 
from  Jn.,  they  must  have  deliberately  substituted  revs  iroSas  for 


TTfV  7rXc Vpdv. 

The  words  row  voSas  in  Lk.  24®' 40 


provide  the  only 
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TApi/vt]  i/uv.  to.  itai  rovro  ctwav  !Sei£cy  *al  ras  xdpffi  *“*  'r’]v 

Biblical  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  Lord’s  feet  as  well  as  His 
hands  were  nailed  to  the  Cross.  In  the  narratives  of  the 
Crucifixion  all  that  is  said  is  “  they  crucified  Him  but  it  is 
not  specified  whether  His  hands  and  feet  were  tied  or  nailed 
to  the  Cross  (both  methods  being  common).  Both  Lk.  and 
Jn.  agree  that  His  hands  were  marked,  and  Jn.  speaks  of 
“  the  print  of  the  nails  ”  in  them  (v.  *5) ;  but  Jn.  says  nothing 
of  the  feet  having  been  nailed.  Pseudo-Peter,  in  like  manner, 
speaks  of  drawing  out  the  nails  from  the  hands  of  Jesus,  after 
He  .had  died  (§6),  but  does  not  mention  the  feet.  So  also 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  nothing  of  the  nailing  of  the  feet,  while 
hefinds  a  symbolic  meaning  in  the  nailing  of  the  hands  (Cat. 
xiii.  38).  The  earliest  reference  (excepting  Lk.  24s8-  “)  to  the 
piercing  of  the  feet  is  in  Justin’s  Trypho  (§  97),  who  claims  Ps. 
22ie-is  as  a  jjteral  prophecy  of  the  Crucifixion.  Having  regard 
to  the  language  of  Jn.  20**  “,  as  well  as  to  the  second-century 
tradition  of  Pseudo-Peter,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  tradition  of 
Lk.  24®  [’0]  rests  on  the  early  application  of  “  they  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet  ”  (Ps.  221*)  to  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  rather 
than  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  Such  testimony  we 
believe  to  lie  behind  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf. 
1935);  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Lord’s  feet  were  not 
marked  by  the  print  of  nails.  Jn.  in  20“  is  (in  our  view)  de¬ 
liberately  correcting  the  account  given  in  Lk.  24s8- 40  (for  we 
take  Lk.  24"  to  be  as  original  as  Lk.  24“),  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
correspondence  with  the  facts. 

tAs  x«P° s  TV  irktupiii  airols  is  the  best  attested  reading 

(ttABD)  as  against  the  rec.  avrois  tAs  ri}v  whcvpay 

airov. 

Jn.  says  only  that  Jesus  showed  them  His  hands  and  His 
side;  Lk.  goes  further  and  says  that  He  invited  them  to  dispel 
their  doubts  by  handling  and  touching  Him  (i/nj hatffrcat  pc, 
Lk.  24s8) ;  representing  the  disciples  as  disturbed  and  terrified 
by  His  sudden  appearance.  Jn.  does  not  say  that  they  touched 
Him,  or  that  they  were  asked  to  do  so ;  this  omission  being 
probably  designed,  so  as  to  correct  an  over-statement  in  Lk. 

A  later  tradition  as  to  this  incident,  preserved  in  Ignatius 
(Smyrn.  3)  must  now  be  cited.  Ignatius  writes:  “I  know 
and  believe  that  He  was  in  the  flesh  even  after  the  Resurrection, 
and  when  He  came  to  Peter  and  his  company  (wp os  tous  wept 
IUrpov),  He  said  to  them,  Take,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I 
am  not  a  bodiless  demon  (Xafiere  <lrt}\it^rqa-aT{  pc,  ical  "Sere  Sri 
ovk  dpi  Suponoy  ao-uparoy).  And  straightway  they  touched 
Him  (allroS  yi^avro),  and  they  believed,  being  mixed  with 


6/5 


XX.  00-21.]  THEY  SAW  THE  LORD 

wXcvpav  avToIs.  e^dpijcrav  ow  ot  padprai  ISovrcs  rov  Kvptov. 
21.  ttxw  ovv  avrots  o  ’Ir/aovs  m l\tv  y.lpjp'Tj  bpiv  K0.8&X  dv«JTaX«<v 

(KpoBarrcs)  His  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .  And  after  His  Resur¬ 
rection,  He  ate  and  drank  with  them  as  one  in  the  flesh,  although 
spiritually  He  was  united  with  the  Father.”  Jerome  states 
that  this  version  of  the  story  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  comes 
from  the  apocryphal  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  (see  Catal.  Serif  t. 
Eecl.  §  16),  and  it  may  be  so  (see  Lightfoot  on  Ignat.  Smyrn.  3). 
In  any  case,  it  is  dependent  on  Lk.  24s9'43,  and  amplifies  Lk.’s 
account  in  particular  by  stating  explicitly  that  Jesus  was 
touched  (see  on  v.  17  above),  and  by  adding  that  He  drank  as 
well  as  ate  with  the  disciples. 

The  simplicity  and  restraint  of  Jn.’s  account  of  this  incident 
are  not  only  in  marked  contrast  with  the  story  as  Ignatius 
has  it,  but  are  also  a  feature  of  Jn.’s  narrative  as  compared  with 
Lk.’s.  Jn.  does  not  speak  in  the  Gospel  itself  of  the  Risen 
Lord  eating  (but  cf.  the  Appendix  21“  and  the  note  there),  or 
explicitly  of  His  being  touched  (see  above  on  w.  14,  17). 

^dpifcctK  ofiv  oi  patoiT&t  ISovrcs  r&v  luipiov.  This  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the  apostles,  wdXty  Si  fyopat 
vpas  eat  xaPW(TaL  vpStv  y  KapSia  (168*).  Lk.  24^  says  that 
the  disciples  “  disbelieved  for  joy,”  but  he  states  at  v.  37  that 
they  were  terrified  when  they  saw  Jesus  standing  in  their  midst. 
Of  their  fear,  there  is  no  hint  in  Jn.  This  is  the  first  occurrence 
in  Jn.  of  6  wvptos  being  used  of  Jesus  in  the  direct  narrative 
(see  on  41,  where  the  apparent  exceptions  are  mentioned).  The 
evangelist  is  thinking  of  his  Master,  not  as  He  moved  about 
in  the  days  of  His  earthly  ministry,  but  as  risen  and  about  to 
ascend  to  His  glory,  i.e.  as  “  the  Lord.” 

21.  three  our  auTots.  The  rec.  adds  A  'lyo-obs  with  ABNTA®, 
but  om.  KDW. 

For  TrdXir,  see  on  1®.  For  the  repeated  cirfni  u|iw,  see  on 


Ktetos  .  .  .  K&ftS.  For  this  oonstr.,  see  on  667  (cf.  ro“). 
Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  means  “  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you.”  When  He  commissioned 
His  disciples  for  their  ministry  before  His  final  departure,  He 
reproduced  the  words  of  the  great  Prayer  which  had  been  said 
in  their  hearing :  xa 6as  Ipi  iwcoTuXar  (It  rov  noo-por,  Koyui 
hwlcr T«\a  aurois  ««  rov  Koapw  (17“).  These  words  primarily 
had  reference  to  the  original  choice  of  the  twelve  *  apostles 
(see  note  on  17“),  viz.  rrolrprai  StiScxa  .  .  .  tva  awocrr eWy 
aSrois  KijpiWctv  *r,\.  (Mk.  314),  but  they  had  a  forward 
reference  also  to  their  final  commission. 

The  constr.  «<i0<bs  .  .  .  xAyti  at  if  and  17“  (which  are 
VOL.  II.— js 
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parallel  in  form  to  the  present  passage)  has  to  do  in  both  cases 
with  a  comparison  of  the  Father’s  relation  to  Christ  and  Christ’s 
relation  to  the  apostles,  not  to  the  general  body  of  disciples. 
It  is  natural  to  interpret  the  kuSow  .  .  .  niym  here  as  involving 
the  same  comparison,  and  therefore  to  take  the  commission 
here  as  entrusted  to  the  apostles.  Others  may  have  been 
present  (see  on  v.  19),  but  the  final  commission  was  not 
specifically  given  to  any  but  the  inner  circle,  who  had  been 
long  since  selected  as  those  who  were  to  be  “  sent  forth.” 

ko6us  dir^rraWY  jic  4  irar^p.  This  is  the  constant  theme 
of  the  Johannine  Christ  when  speaking  of  His  authority.  He 
is,  pre-eminently,  4  airooToXos  (Heb.  31);  for  God  the  Father 
has  sent  Him  (cf.  317). 

*4vi>  Wp™  ^s.  So  «'bABD»NrA©  against  N“D*L  33 
diroortAAio,  but  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  nip* n> 
and  ijrooTcAA*>  (see  on  317  above). 

The  sending  of  the  apostles  by  Christ  was  (in  a  deep  sense, 
although  not  with  exact  correspondence;  see  on  6“)  like  the 
sending  of  Christ  by  the  Father.  He  had  told  them  at  the 
Last  Supper  that  whoever  received  those  whom  He  sent  re¬ 
ceived  Him,  while  those  who  received  Him  received  the  Father 
that  sent  Him  (13“).  Language  of  this  kind  is  addressed  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  apostles  alone-,  and  it  is  difficult, 
in  the  face  of  the  parallel  passages  that  have  been  cited,  to 
suppose  that  in  this  verse,  and  here  only,  the  evangelist  means 
us  to  understand  that  the  great  commission  was  given  to  all 
the  disciples  who  were  present,  alike  and  in  the  same  degree. 
It  is  quite  just  to  describe  this  verse  as  “the  Charter 
of  the  Christian  Church”  (Westcott),  but  the  Charter  was 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
and  not  to  all  its  members,  present  and  future,  without 
discrimination. 

The  question  as  to  who  were  the  first  recipients  of  the  gift 
and  the  authority  conferred  by  Jesus  in  w.  22,  23,  has  been 
much  debated  in  connexion  with  modem  controversies  as  to 
Confession  and  Absolution; 1  but  the  exegete  must  ask  one 
question  only,  viz.,  “  What  did  the  evangelist  intend  his  readers 
to  believe  ?  ”  We  must  not  assume,  because  Lk.  24“  tells 
that  others  were  with  the  Eleven  on  the  evening  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  just  before  the  Lord  manifested  Himself,  that  therefore 
Jn.  in  itis  report  of  the  same  incident  implies  either  (0)  that 
others  beside  the  apostles  were  present  when  Jesus  began  to 
speak,  or  (£)  that  His  commission  was  not  addressed  exclusively 
to  the  apostles  even  if  others  were  there.  On  the  contrary,  the 
1  See  Report  of  Fulham  Conference  on  Confession  and  Absolution, 
pp.  vii,  109. 
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/it  o  n«mjp,  Itdyii  nepvio  ipas.  22.  ical  tcoto  t'nribv  A-t^wnjo-fv 

language  used  by  Jn.  seems,  as  has  been  said,  distinctly  to 
imply  that  the  commission  was  given  to  apostles  alone. 

This  was  the  interpretation  put  upon  Jn.  2o“'a3  by  the 
earliest  Christian  writers  who  allude  to  these  verses.  Justin 
( Tryph .  106)  ignores  the  presence  of  any  but  apostles.  Origen 
\de  princip.  1.  iii.  2  and  Comm,  in  Jn.  388)  and  Cyprian  (de 
unit.  4,  Epist.  Ixxiii.  6)  say  explicitly  that  Accipe  spiriium 
sanctum,  etc.,  was  addressed  to  the  apostles.  The  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  (which  may  be  as  early  as  the  second  century)  is 
equally  explicit.1  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  of  any  early  writer 
who  takes  a  different  view.  The  words  of  Cyprian  {Epist. 
lxxv.  16)  in  solos  apostolos  insufflauit  Christvs,  etc.,  express  the 
accepted  view  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  Lord  said  “  Take 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  It  would  be  going  much  further  to  claim 
that  Cyprian’s  subsequent  inference  was  justified,  for  he  proceeds 
to  say:  “  potestas  ergo  peccatorum  remittendorum  apostolis 
data  est,  et  ecclesiis  quas  illi  a  Christo  missi  constiterunt,  el 
episcopis  qui  eis  ordinatione  uicaria  successerunt.”  The  words 
which  are  italicised  need  not  necessarily  be.  accepted  by  those 
who  recognise  that  Jn.’s  narrative  is  a  narrative  of  a  commission 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  apostles  alone. 

22.  mu  toljto  Etirur  l  ktX.  “  He  breathed  upon 

them.”  ifufrvoav  does  not  occur  again  in  N.T.,  but  it  is  the 
verb  used  Gen.  27  (cf.  Wisd.  is11)  of  God  “  breathing  ”  into 
Adam’s  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  So  in  Ezek.  37*  “  breathe 
on  these  slain  that  they  may  live  ”  is  addressed  to  the  life- 
giving  Spirit.  Milligan  quotes  a  parallel  from  a  second  or 
third-century  papyrus,  6  lv<j>wrrja-ais  urcipa  ivOpuyvots  «£s  tarpr. 

The  language  of  this  verse  goes  back  to  Gen.  27,  it  being 
implied  that  as  the  life  of  Adam  was  due  to  the  “  breath  ”  of 
God,  so  the  gift  of  spiritual  life  to  the  apostles  was  imparted 
by  the  “  breath  ”  of  Christ.  (Cf.  1  Cor.  15®.)  The  Johannine 
doctrine  is  that  this  quickening  power  of  His  spirit  could 
not  be  released  until  the  “  glorification,”  i.e.  the  death,  of 
Jesus  (see  on  7s7'”);  and  in  strict  accordance  with  this,  Jn. 
represents  the  Spirit  as  given  and  received  on  the  day  of  His 
Resurrection.  It  is  not  that  we  have  here  a  foretaste,  as  it 
were,  of  a  fuller  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  which  was  manifested 
at  Pentecost  (arrha  Pentecostes ,  as  Bengel  calls  it);  but  that, 
for  Jn.,  the  action  and  the  words  of  Jesus  here  are  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete.  As  has  been  said 
on  16s3  (where  see  note),  there  is  nothing  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
inconsistent  with  the  story  of  the  Pentecostal  effusion  (Acts  2lf-); 

1  See  Brightman,  Eastern  Liturgies,  p.  116. 
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(to!  A«y«  adroit  Aaficrt  Uvevfioi  'Ayiov.  23.  av  tivevv  Sajnjrt  rat 
i/iapnas  i<pia>vrai  ovtoV  av  tivw  epoTXjrt  tuKparrjvTai. 

but  for  Jn.  the  critical  day,  when  the  Spirit  was  not  only 
promised,  but  given,  is  not  Pentecost  (as  with  Lk.)  but  the  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  We  cannot  distinguish  here,  any  more 
than  at  7®,  between  nveljta  and  to  wvev/ia. 

Adpert  mtu/jM  dyiov.  The  gift  is  freely  offered,  but  that  it 
may  be  “  received  ”  demands  a  responsive  effort  on  the  part 
of  him  to  whom  it  is  offered.  Cf.  to  nvet/ca  ...06  koV^os 
ov  Svvarat  kaftciv  (1417).  An  unspiritual  man  could  not 
assimilate  the  gift.  Aa/Jerc,  tovto  «ttiv  to  <rw/*d  pov  (Mk. 
14“)  does  not  mean  that  the  sacramental  gift  can  operate 
automatically,  but  that  it  is  offered  freely.  So  in  the  Acts 
(gis.  11.  is  Xapfidvar  wvtvpui  dytov  occurs  several  times,  but 
always  the  “  taking  ”  implies  a  certain  disposition  on  the  part 
of  him  who  takes. 

For  mtvpa  dyiov,  see  on  148®. 

28.  av  nvwv  da^fj-re  tAs  AjiapTias  i^fuvrai  adroit.  iv  is  used, 
as  often,  for  t‘dv.  o^eWtoi  is  the  reading  of  ttcADL,  as 
against  the  rec.  Atjtiev rat.  B*  has  d^«ovrai.  aipicvai  in  the 
sense  of  “forgive”  (sin)  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  but  cf.  I  Jn.  212  d^uvrai  i/iir  ai  dpapritu. 
In  the  Synoptists,  Jesus  declares  to  individuals  “thy  sins  are 
forgiven  ”  (Mk.  2*  and  parallels,  Lk.  7“) ;  but  here  He 
seemingly  commits,  to  those  to  whom  He  had  imparted  His 
Spirit,  authority  to  use  the  like  words. 

“  Whose  soever  sins  you  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto 
them.”  The  meaning  of  this  passage  in  its  con/ex/  must  be 
sought  quite  apart  from  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn 
from  it  in  later  ages.  As  it  stands,  it  is  the  parting  commission 
of  Jesus  to  the  apostles,  to  whom  He  had  previously  promised 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  whom  He  had  now  imparted  that 
Divine  gift.  Jn.  says  nothing  about  the  authority  of  those  who 
received  it  to  impart  the  Spirit  in  their  turn  to  others.  That 
may  be  a  legitimate  inference,  but  it  is  an  inference  for  the 
validity  of  which  we  must  seek  evidence  elsewhere. 

That  the  apostles  interpreted  their  evangelical  mission  as 
giving  them  authority  to  hand  it  on  is,  indeed,  not  doubtful. 
The  terms  of  their  commission  as  described  in  Mt.  281*1  “ 
(cf.  [Mk.]  I61®)  imply  that  it  was  to  last  “  to  the  end  of  the 
world,”  the  apostolate  being  established  in  permanence. 
Clement  of  Rome,  whose  Epistle  is  contemporary  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  expresses  the  accepted  view:  “Jesus  Christ 
was  sent  forth  from  God  .  .  .  the  apostles  are  from  Christ 
.  .  .  preaching  everywhere,  they  appointed  their  firstfruits, 
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when  they  had  proved  them  By  the  Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and 
deacons  to  them  that  should  believe  ”  (Clem.  Rom.  4a).  And 
it  would  appear  in  like  manner  that,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Origen1  at  any  rate,  the  bishops  were  regarded  as  having 
succeeded  to  the  powers  of  binding  and  loosing  committed  to 
the  apostles  in  Mt,  i8Is. 

But,  whether  these  developments  were  legitimate  or  not, 
we  axe  here  concerned  only  with  the  meaning  of  the  commission 
to  the  apostles  as  recorded  in  w.  22,  23;  and  confining  our¬ 
selves  strictly  to  this,  we  start  from  the  presupposition—- common 
to  Jews  and  Christians — that  no  one  can  “  forgive  ”  sin  but 
God  (Mk.  a7).  But  God  is  always  ready  to  forgive  (1  Jn.  r®); 
and  the  assurance  of  God’s  forgiveness  can  always  be  given 
confidently  to  repentant  sinners.  This  assurance  may  be 
given  by  any  one;  it  needs  no  authority  to  give  it,  for  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel.  But,  then,  no  one  can 
give  this  assurance  in  an  individual  case,  without  being  certain 
that  this  individual  sinner  is,  indeed,  repentant  in  his  heart. 
And  to  be  sure  of  this,  he  who  says  “  thy  sins  are  forgiven  ” 
must  be  able  to  read  men’s  hearts.  Jesus  claimed  that  He 
could  do  this :  “  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  ”  (Mk.  210).  Of  this  the  explanation  is  found  in  Jn.  3s4, 
“  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  for 
He  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure.”  To  Jesus,  and  to  Him 
alone,  was  the  Spirit  given  in  its  fulness,  and  so  He  alone  could 
infallibly  discern  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  (Jn.  2a).  He 
could  say,  therefore,  “thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee”  (Mk.  a6) 
with  a  complete  authority. 

Now  a  main  theme  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  Jesus 
promised  that  He  would  send  (1414  i67'la),  and  did  in  fact  im¬ 
part  (20®*),  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles.  It  was  not  confined  to 
them,  but  was  for  every  believing  disciple  (7®).  But  it  was 
more  largely  promised,  and  more  explicitly  bestowed,  on  them 
than  on  any  one  else.  And  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  Spirit  of 
God  that  they  were  authorised  not  only  to  proclaim  universally 
the  message  of  God’s  forgiveness  (Acts  io43),  but  to  say  in 
individual  cases  “  thy  sins  are  forgiven.”  Among  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  was  the  gift  of  insight  (cf.  Siaicpio-Eis  irvevicd to>v, 
X  Cor.  121®  and  see  Jn.  16s).  Hence  the  words  Aa/Ssre  nvcvfia 
dyiov  govern  the  words  giving  the  apostles  authority  to  forgive 
or  not  to  forgive.  In  so  far  as  the  Spirit  was  theirs,  so  far  was 
their  judgment  of  men’s  hearts  a  true  judgment. 

Lk.  does  not  tell  of  so  explicit  an  authority  being  conferred 
upon  the  apostles;  but  the  parting  commission  for  him  too  is 
“  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  to 
1  Comm,  in  Mt.  xii.  14  (Lonunatzsch,  its.  136). 
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all  the  nations”;  and  the  authority  is  described  as  “the 
Pr°m*se  the  Father  ”  which  is  presently  to  be  granted  (Lk. 
24  ■  The  parting  commission  to  the  Eleven  in  Mt.  a8“'- 
has  one  point  of  similarity  with  Jn.  20**,  viz.  that  it  rests  the 
command  to  make  disciples  upon  the  universal  authority  of 
Christ.  All  authority  hath  been  given  to  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore ,”  etc.  Their  power  as  evangelists 
would  rest  upon  their  being  His  disciples;  just  as  in  Jn.  22s8 
their  power  of  absolving  is  made  dependent  upon  their  assimila¬ 
tion  of  His  Spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Jn.  makes  no 
mention  of  any  commission  to  baptise. 

The  passages  in  Mt.,  however,  which  are  specially  recalled 
by  Jn.  22“  are  Mt.  i6<»  i8«,  in  both  of  which  we  find  “  What 
things  soever  you  shall  bind  (SipnjTt)  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven  ;  and  what  things  soever  you  shall  loose  {Xiarni) 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.”  In  Mt.  16“  these 
words  are  addressed  to  Peter,  as  having  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven;  in  Mt.  18“  they  are  (seemingly)  addressed 
to  the  Twelve.  To  41  bind  ”  and  to  “  loose  **  are  Rabbinical 
expressions  signifying  to  “  prohibit  ”  and  to  “  permit  ”  (many 
illustrations  are  given  in  Lightfoot’s  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Mt.  16“) 1  ; 
and  the  use  of  these  verbs  would  suggest  to  Jews  a  form  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  (cf.  i  Cor.  5*  and  esp.  Acts  15"  164). 
In  .Mt.  18“  the  context  shows  that  something  of  this  sort  is 
indicated;  the  Divine  ratification  being  promised  of  the 
Church’s  action.  The  words  refer  to  the  “  loosing  ”  of  “  sin,” 
and  may  imply  forgiveness  as  well  as  discipline.  To  forgive 
SUIS  IS  to  loose  ;  cf.  r<j>  Xva-um  f)pu s  «  ruv  auapnuv  -nuav 
(Rev.  i6;  see  also  Job  42»,  LXX). 

Mt.  i6w  and  Mt.  18“  are  passages  which  have  marks  of 
lateness;  they  are,  e.g.,  the  only  two  passages  in  the  Gospels 
where  the  word  “Church”  is  found;  and  the  tradition  pre¬ 
served  in  them  of  the  Lord’s  commission  to  the  Apostles  is 
more  likely  to  be  dependent  on  that  of  Jn.  22s3  than  vice  versa. 
Indeed  Jn.’s  brief  narrative  here  is  dearly  an  original  state¬ 
ment,  and  does  not  betray  any  acquaintance  with  Mt.  16“  181® 

„  Tlv“1'  «P“TijT£  KEKpdTT|.Tai.  The  Sinai  Syriac  renders 
whom  ye  shall  shut  your  door  against,  it  shall  be  shut  ”  ; 
i.e.  it  takes  xparfirt  as  governing  rtvuv,  rather  than  raj  ipaprias. 
Kpanlv  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jn.,  but  it  generally  takes 
the  accusative,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  sentence  would 
suggest  that  htfnjrc  and  xpan^rc  both  govern  t«s  apap rtaj  here 
The  two  verbs  are  contrasted  similarly  in  Mk.  7*  h<f,lr res  rvr 
ivroAyv  toS  6tov,  uporefrc  ty)v  TapdSooir  tmv  hvdpavar. 

The  broad,  unqualified  form  of  this  great  assurance  to  the 
‘Cf.  also  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  215-217. 
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24.  ©upas  St  tls  c/c  Tar  SuScxa,  o  Atyoptvos  Ai'Svpos,  aix  rjr 
fitr  avruv  ort  yXOtr  Tijo-oSs.  25.  IXtryov  o? r  al-ra  oi  aXXot  pafiijTaf 
*E updxap<v  tuv  Kt jptov.  b  St  tljrtv  adrotj  *Eav  p^  ISu  tv  rats 
gepa-lv  atrroC  Tor  t virov  tuv  yjXar  xal  /JaAtu  my  SamvAov  pou  t!s  rov 
TVTror  twv  IjXfur  sat  /3d\o>  pov  ttjv  yfpo  tls  TTjy  erXcvpav  aurov,  ov 

apostles  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  e.g.  “  Whatsoever  you  shall  ask  of  the 
Father  in  my  name,  He  will  give  it  you  ”  (15“).  He  did  not 
stay  to  explain  the  limitations  or  conditions  of  such  a  promise. 
It  is  a  mark  of  every  great  teacher,  confident  in  himself,  that 
he  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  his  teaching  by  pointing  out, 
at  every  stage,  possible  exceptions  to  the  maxims  which  he 
has  enunciated;  and  it  was  a  mark  of  the  greatest  Teacher 
of  all. 


The  incredulity  of  Thomas  (vv.  24,  25)  and  its  removal 
(vv.  26-29) 

24.  This  section  is  peculiar  to  Jn.,  who  is  specially  interested 
in  Thomas  (1 11*  145).  See  on  v.  28. 

Qupas  .  .  .  i  ktydjitvos  AtSvpoj.  See  on  ji1*  for  this  ex¬ 
pression.  As  has  been  noted  there,  Thomas  was  the  pessi¬ 
mist  of  the  apostolic  band.  We  can  imagine  his  saying  “  I 
told  you  so,”  when  the  Cross  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  ail  their 
hopes.  His  absence  from  the  meeting  of  the  disciples  on  the 
Resurrection  day  may  have  been  due  to  a  feeling  that  such 
gatherings  were  futile,  henceforth.  But  he  came  to  the  second 
meeting  a  week  later,  although  unconvinced  by  what  the  others 
had  told  him,  just  as  Lk.  tells  that  the  others  were  unconvinced 
by  the  report  of  the  women  (Lk.  2411). 

tls  Ik  tuv  SuStto.  See  on  6n  for  this  phrase.  The  apostolic 
company  are  still  described  as  “  the  Twelve  ”  (cf.  6"), 
although  one  had  failed  in  his  allegiance  and  was  now  separated 
from  them.  “The  Twelve”  remained  a  convenient  title 
for  the  inner  circle  of  disciples;  cf.  1  Cor.  156,  Pseudo-Peter , 
8  12,  and  Acta  Thaddai,  6. 

25.  ’Eupdnaptv  tSv  xupiov.  So  Mary  had  said  (v.  18).  But 
Thomas  was  not  satisfied.  He  claimed  that  he  must  test  the 
matter  by  his  sense  of  touch  (a  test  which  according  to  Jn. 
had  not  been  offered  to  the  other  disciples,  see  v.  20),  and  not 
by  sight  only. 

t4v  tuttov.  A©  have  tov  tojtov  at  the  second  occurrence  of 
this  word,  a  very  natural  mistake.  The  Vulgate  has  fixuram 
clauorum,  followed  by  in  locum  clauorum  :  fixuram  is  the 
rendering  of  tuVov  by  g,  but  be  de  give  Jiguram. 
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fit]  TTLCTTdJO'tu.  26.  Kal  fstff  ypifpas  oKTtij  TrciAiv  rprav  sirai  oi  paflyral 
aurov,  uni  0wpSs  fi.tr  a{rr£n>.  Ip^trai  A  ’IiproCs  raiif  ftipwii  neeXtitr- 
peVuiv,  K(U  «mj  *2s  TO  prow,  Kat  i!«v  Eipijn;  fyav.  27.  «!ra  Aey« 
rt£  ®u/if  $tp£  TOV  SiftToW  <rov  He  icai  Kc  Toi  ^tipas  ftov,  Kat 
tfitpt  rrp>  XeV^  <”>«  (Sail  tis  r ipi  rr Xetipar  pan,  xat  flrf  yCvtttt 

Thomas  is  represented  as  knowing  of  the  lance-thrust  in 
Jesus’  side,  which  suggests  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion.  As  has  been  pointed  out  on  v.  20,  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  nailing  of  tire  feet. 

26  (itff  i^pdpas  4k ni.  The  disciples  seem  to  have  remained 
in  Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  Passover  week,  either  because 
they  had  made  arrangements  to  do  so  before  the  feast  began, 
or  (more  probably)  because  they  had  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Jesus  would  manifest  Himself  to  them  again.  This 
seoond  manifestation  was  seemingly  in  the  same  room  (c<n») 
where  He  had  shown  Himself  to  them  on  the  evening  of  the 
Resurrection  day;  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  manifestation 
of  the  Risen  Lord  was  granted  during  the  week.  Jn.  follows 
his  usual  habit  (see  on  i“)  of  giving  dates  for  the  incidents  of 
his  narrative. 

This  time  Thomas  was  with  his  ten  comrades  (oS  paS^Tol 
aflrou  instead  of  ol  fiaOr/rai  as  at  v.  19 ;  see  on  2s),  the  doors 
again  being  shut,  perhaps  because  they  were  still  aJfraid  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Jn.  writes  here  <px«t<u  6  ‘Itjvous,  a  solemn  phrase 
which  (unlike  IJAM  A  ’bproBs  of  v.  19)  may  be  intended 
to  express  that  He  was  expected  to  come.  The  narrative 
proceeds  exactly  as  in  v.  19  (where  see  note)  Kat  &m)  tis  to 
fitoov,  sal  elver  Elp^ni  ipit,  Jesus  giving  them  the  customary 
salutation  of  Peace,  as  before. 

87.  «Ira  \4yti  ™  0up.fi.  Jn,  tells  the  story,  as  if  Jesus 
immediately  addressed  Himself  to  Thomas,  and  as  if  it  were 
on  his  account  that  He  had  come  among  them  again. 

Jesus  offers  to  Thomas  at  once  the  test  which  he  had  declared 
would  be  essential  if  he  were  to  credit  the  story  that  the  Lord 
had  risen,  and  suggests  it  in  almost  the  same  words  that  Thomas 
had  used  (v.  25).  He  thus  shows  to  Thomas  that  He  knows 
what  has  been  in  his  mind  and  how  he  had  expressed  it.  And 
His  words,  revealing  that  this  was  He  who  could  read  men’s 
hearts  (2“),  proved  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  doubt  from  the 
mind  of  His  incredulous  disciple.  There  is  no  suggestion  in 
the  text  that  Thomas  took  advantage  of  the  preferred  test,  or 
that  he  touched  the  body  of  the  Risen  Jesus  at  all  (see  on  v.  20 

ffie  t4s  xfIP4*  pwi  “  l°°k  at  my  hands,”  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  uncovered.  This  is  perhaps  in  contrast  with  .  .  .  J3<£X« 


THOMAS 
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airtffTos  dAA a  irurros.  28,  a irteptBrj  ©u .pas  eat  elver  aurw  "O  Kupios 

eis  rfjK  'irXcupfip  pou,  “  put  your  hand  into  my  side,”  as  if  the 
invitation  were  to  put  his  hand  under  the  garments  of  Jesus, 
to  assure  himself.  But,  perhaps,  all  that  is  implied  is  that  the 
test  of  touch  was  offered  to  Thomas,  while  the  other  disciples 
had  been  content  with  seeing  the  Lord’s  hands  and  side  (v.  20). 1 

koi  pi;  ylrou  fivioros  4XXA  irionSs,  “  and  become  not  faithless, 
but  believing.”  As  Meyer  points  out,  Thomas  was  not  faith¬ 
less,  but  he  was  on  the  way  to  such  a  state  of  mind.  If  the 
Lord’s  words  to  him  are  behind  [Mk.]  1614,  where  it  is  said 
that  “  He  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen  Him 
after  He  was  risen,”  the  author  of  the  Marcan  Appendix  must 
have  regarded  the  quiet  exhortation  of  Jesus  as  conveying  a 
more  severe  rebuke  than  is  suggested  by  Jn.  See  on  v.  29. 

28.  AircKptSr)  eupfis.  The  rec.  prefixes  mi,  but  cm. 
ttBC*DWL®  ;  it  also  has  A  before  ©maas,  with  ttL  'll,  but 
om.  ABCDWTA®. 

kkI  etirer  aAru  ktX.  Thomas  did  not  apply  the  test  which 
he  had  said  was  essential.  Once  he  had  seen  and  heard  his 
Master,  it  seemed  to  him  unnecessary.  He  breaks  out  into 
joyful  words  of  recognition  and  adoration,  S  Ktipifis  pou  Kal  4 
Ms  pou.  Like  Mary,  who  exclaimed  Rabboni,  when  she 
recognised  Jesus  (v.  16),  Thomas  exclaims  “  my  Lord  ”  (see 
on  41  for  Kvpios),  But  he  goes  beyond  this,  for  he  now,  in 
a  flash,  perceives  that  Jesus  was  his  Lord  in  a  deeper  sense 
than  he  had  understood  before;  he  may  henceforth  be  called 
o  Ms  pov.  This,  indeed  (as  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics  had 
vaguely  suspected,  518),  was  involved  in  the  claims  that  Jesus 
had  made  for  Himself,  but  He  had  not  expressed  them  so 
explicitly. 

The  Confession  of  Thomas  goes  far  beyond  the  Confession 
of  Nathanael  (i4*),  which  had  drawn  forth  the  praise  of  Jesus 
at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry.  It  expresses  the  deepest  of 
Christian  truths,  which  Jn.  had  placed  in  the  forefront  of  his 
Gospel  as  governing  and  explaining  all  that  he  is  about  to 
narrate,  @eoe  yr  A  Aoyos  (i1).  But  Jn.  does  not  represent  any 
disciple  as  having  recognised  its  truth  before  the  eager  and 
enthusiastic  Thomas  perceived  it  at  this  moment  of  spiritual 
exaltation. 

For  the  use  of  A  with  a  nominative  case  for  a  vocative,  cf. 
Mk.  1488,  Fss.  631  651  71”,  and  especially  Ps.  35s8,  6  Ms  poo 


And  In 


/  Epistle  of  the  Apostles  (c.  11),  Peter  and 
r*t'llVited  ^  ^eSUS  *°  aPPly  ^  t6St  °f 
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povmi  6  0cos  jiov.  2 9.  Acycc  aoro  &  TijiroSs  'On  iiopaitds  fit, 
TtmoTtvicas  ;  fu mipioi  ol  jvtj  iSovriT  kbi  vurrco'cravTU. 

koi  0  Kypak  pov.  Milligan  (s.v.  xopios)  cites,  for  the  combination 
of  flto's  and  <n >pun,  a  Fayum  inscription  of  B.c.  24  on  a 
building  at  Socnopsei,  r£  <?«5  ko!  Kvpttg  SoKvoirauo.  Cf.  Abbott. 
Diat.  2682. 

89.  Xeyn  air™  4  'Itjo.  E  omits  o,  as  usual  (see  on  Is). 

Sti  idiaiuis  pc.  The  rec.  adds  Oupo,  but  om,  nABCDW®. 

ircirurrcvKos ;  We  should  probably  treat  this  as  interro¬ 
gative,  “  Hast  thou  believed,  because  thou  hast  seen  Me  ?  ” 
(cf.  1 6").  It  was  sight,  not  touch,  that  convinced  Thomas. 
Jesus  does  not  say,  “  Hast  thou  believed,  because  thou  hast 
touched  Me  ?  ”  Thomas  was  convinced,  just  as  the  other 
disciples  were,  by  seeing  the  Lord  (v.  20).  The  faith  which  is 
generated  thus  is  precious  (cf.  on  2"  for  the  faith  which  rests  on 
“signs”);  but  it  was  possible  for  Jesus’  contemporaries 
alone  to  see  Him  as  the  disciples  saw  Him.  By  the  time  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  the  first  generation  of  Christian 
believers  had  passed  away,  and  the  path  to  faith  for  all  future 
disciples  could  not  be  the  path  of  sight  (cf.  2  Cor.  5’,  r  Pet.  i»). 
So  Jn,  adds  here  as  the  last  word  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  as 
originally  planned,  “  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed.” 1 

This  Beatitude  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  contain 
an  implied  rebuke  to  Thomas.  But  it  can  be  no  more  a  rebuke 
to  him  than  to  the  other  disciples  ([Mk.]  1614),  who,  equally, 
saw  before  they  believed.  If  Thomas  is  rebuked  at  all,  it  is 
in  the  words  prj  y(v<w  Ancrros  (v.  27,  where  see  note).  It  is 
never  taught  in  the  Gospel  that  a  facile  credulity  is  a  Christian 
virtue;  and  Thomas  was  not  wrong  in  wishing  for  some  better 
proof  of  his  Master’s  Resurrection  than  hearsay  could  give. 
Indeed,  Jesus  had  warned  His  disciples  not  to  give  credence  to 
every  tale  that  they  heard  about  Him:  “  If  any  man  shall  say, 
Lo,  here  is  the  Christ  .  .  .  believe  it  not  ”  (Mk.  13s). 2  But  cf. 
4W  for  an  illustration  of  the  faith  that  does  not  require  to  1 1  see.” 

For  paxaptot,  see  on  1317,  and  cf.  T.k.  Is. 

After  184ms,  «  with  346,  556,  supported  by  the  Syriac 
vss.  and  some  Latin  texts  with  Irish  affinities,  add  pt,  an 
explanatory  gloss. 
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30.  lloXAa  piv  ovv  xai  AWa  trt)pim  inolrprtv  o  TiproEs  ivmviov 
twv  paOr/rHr,  &  ovk  amr  ytypappcra  ir  to  /Ji/JAiip  rovru'  31.  ravra 
Si  ycypavnu  tva  viorevyrl  on  Tyonvs  toriv  o  Xpiorot  a  Yloy  rdv 
@cov,  Kai  tv «  ramtoms  {<ur/v  cjpjn  tv  rw  Svopari  avTov. 


Scope  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  (wt>.  30,  31) 

30.  These  verses  form  the  conclusion  ( clausula ,  as  Ter- 
tullian  calls  v.  31,  adv.  Prax,  25)  of  the  Gospel  as  originally 
planned,  c.  21  being  a  supplement  added  before  the  book  was 
issued  (see  p.  687). 

iro\X4  p ir  ovv  xat  aXXa  tnutcta  .  .  .  For  per  ovv,  cf.  19**. 
Jn.  explains  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  write  a  complete 
narrative  of  Jesus’  ministry.  Other  “signs”  were  done 
by  Him  (cf.  2“  4“  12 ")  which  he  does  not  stay  to  record, 
although  they  were  done  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  who 
were  the  witnesses  of  His  wonderful  works,  chosen  by  Jesus 
Himself  (is27;  cf.  Acts  i*1  iou).  Such  were,  e.g.,  the  healings 
of  lepers  and  demoniacs,  of  which  none  is  described  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  They  were  not  written  “  in  this  book,” 
although  some  of  them  were  written  in  other  books,  such  as 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  of  which  Jn.  knew  Mk.  and  probably 

After  p.a9t)TdK  the  rec.  with  nCDLW®  adds  avrov,  but 
om.  ABA.  The  witnesses  of  the  “  signs  ”  were  not  only  the 
Twelve,  but  disciples  generally.  See  on  2*  for  the  omission 


evohriov.  This  prep,  occurs  only  once  again  in  Jn.  (1  Jn. 
3“).  It  is  frequent  in  Lk.,  but  is  not  found  in  Mk.  Mt.  (see 
Abbott,  Diat.  2335). 

81.  ravra  81  yeypairrai,  Si  corresponding  to  pcv  of  V.  30. 
But  the  signs  which  have  been  chosen  by  Jn.  for  record  were 
recorded  with  the  aim  of  inspiring  in  his  readers  the  conviction 
that  Jesus  is  divine,  so  that  with  this  belief  they  may  have 
life  in  His  name.  The  Gospel,  like  the  First  Epistle,  was 
written  with  a  definite  purpose.  Cf.  xavra  eypoupa  vplv,  (va 
ct’&fTi  on  fanjv  c^erc  auavmr,  row  cis  to  Svopa  sov  vfov 

rov  O10D  (I  Jn.  518). 


Ivo  Tri<rr£(jT|Ti.  So  r*B®  (as  at  19®),  as  against  the  rec. 


mtrrtwnjre  (kACDNW). 


Sti  'lt)oous  iariu  i  Xpioros  S  uios  too  8iou.  This  repro¬ 
duces  the  terms  of  Martha’s  confession  of  faith  (il“),  before 


Lazarus  had  been  restored  to  her.  But  whereas,  on  her  lips, 
0  vios  too  flroo  was  probably  used  only  as  a  title  of  Messiah, 
as  Jn.  uses  it  here  it  appears  to  have  a  deeper  significance 
(see  on  i34).  The  faith  of  future  believers  is  to  be  not  only 
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a  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  (cf.  1"  and  Mk.  8"),  but  a  faith 
in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense  which  has  been 
suggested  many  times  in  the  Gospel  (i“  3“  5“  197),  and  which 
is  made  explicit  in  the  Confession  of  Thomas  at  its  dose  (v.  28). 

eat  Ira  maWovTts  ktX.  This  is  the  central  message  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  that  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  path  to  life. 
See  3“'  “•  ”,  r  Jn.  sls.  “  In  Him  was  life  ”  is  proclaimed  in 
the  Prologue  (i1),  and  the  purpose  of  His  coming  was  that 
men  might  have  life;  cf.  5“  6”  10“ 

The  order  of  words  suggests  as  the  natural  rendering  “  that, 
believing,  ye  may  have  life  in  His  Name.”  The  sequence 
“  life  in  His  Name  ”  («r  tS  ovopaTi  airot)  does  not  occur 
elsewhere;  but  the  prayer  of  Christ  was  that  His  faithful 
disciples  might  be  r‘  kept  in  His  Name  ”  by  the  Father 
(i7u- la),  and  this  perhaps  provides  a  suffident  parallel.  Cf. 
Acts  10“  “  to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  through  His  Name,” 
and  1  Cor.  6U. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  closely  similar  passage  quoted 
above  (1  Jn.  51*)  it  is  those  “  who  believe  in  the  name  (tit  to 
ovofia.)  of  the  Son  of  God  ”  that  have  eternal  life.  And  at 
1 13  (where  see  note)  the  authority  to  become  children  of  God  is 
for  those  who  “  believe  in  His  Name.”  It  would  thus  be 
more  explicitly  in  accordance  with  Johannine  teaching  if 
we  disregarded  the  natural  order  of  the  words  here,  and  rendered 
“  that  believing  in  His  Name,  ye  may  have  life”  (see  on  3"). 
It  would  seem  from  16”  (where  see  note)  that  to  take  b  t<3 
ivo/ian  vlutoS  with  Trurrojovres,  despite  the  intervention  of  {myv 
exyre,  would  be  consistent  with  Johannine  style. 

After  Ifafyr  kC*DL  and  fam.  13  add  aianov,  probably 
through  reminiscence  of  1  Jn.  513,  but  om.  ABNWA®.  For 
{an}  and  Conj  afwvtos,  see  on  3“. 
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The  Fourth  Gospel  was  plainly  intended  to  end  with  2051. 
Anything  following  this  is  of  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax.  No 
copy,  however,  of  title  Gospel,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  ever  issued 
without  the  addition  of  c.  21,  which  is  quoted  by  Tertullian 
(Scarp.  15)  and  is  treated  by  Origen  in  his  Commentary  as 
on  a  par  with  cc.  1-20.  It  is  probable  that  the  Appendix  was 
added  as  an  afterthought,  before  the  Gospel  was  published, 
and  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  its  authorship, 
purpose,  and  source. 

We  have  first  to  ask  if  c.  21  is  by  the  same  hand  as  cc. 
1-20.  The  only  evidence  by  which  such  a  question  can  be 
determined  is  the  evidence  of  vocabulary  and  style;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  within  the  brief  compass  of  twenty-five  verses 
to  collect  sufficient  data.  Sucruov  (v.  6)  does  not  occur  in 
cc.  1-20,  nor  does  md£«v  (v.  3)  in  the  sense  of  catching  fish; 
but  then  there  is  no  fishing  anecdote  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel. 
Similarly  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  unusual  words  such  as 
irpotnftayiov  (v.  j),  or  brtvSvn)s  (v.  7).  to X/jmv  and  f£erd£r«’ 
(v.  12)  do  not  appear  elsewhere  in  Jn.,  and  this  must  be  noted, 
for  they  might  very  naturally  have  been  used.  So  too  in  v.  4 
we  find  irpma,  while  irpof  is  the  form  adopted  in  18”  201. 
In  i4*  we  have  Vpuv  6  vios  Tmavov,  while  at  21“  we  have 
the  shorter  %Lp.mv  Tmobou,  But  against  these  differences  may 
be  set  remarkable  agreements  in  style  between  cc.  1-20 
and  c.  21.  The  use  of  ip.rp>  d/iijr  at  v.  18;  the  evangelistic 
comment  at  v.  23;  the  verbal  correspondence  between  v.  19 
and  12“,  are  among  the  more  obvious.  Such  similarities 
might  possibly  be  due  to  conscious  imitation  of  the  mannerisms 
of  Jn.  by  the  author  of  the  Appendix,  but  there  are  others,  more 
subtle,  which  can  hardly  be  thus  explained,  iiro  in  v  8  is 
used  exactly  as  at  n1*;  opoiox  in  v.  13  just  as  at  611;  <rur  (v.  3) 
is  rare  in  Jn.,  but  it  is  found  I2»  181;  pevroi  (v.  4)  is  thoroughly 
Johannine  (cf.  ia“);  and  so  is  As  oSr  (v.  9;  see  on  440).1 


1  Further  arguments  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot  (Biblical  Essays, 
p.  194),  who  accepts  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Appendix,  as 
do  Ilamack  (CAroti.  i.  676).  Sanday  ( Criticism  of  Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  81),  and  W.  Bauer  in  his  Handbuch  ;  Pfleiderer  (Primitive  Christi¬ 
anity,  iii.  79),  Moffatt  ( Introd .  to  N.T.,  p.  572).  and  Stanton  (The 
Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  iii.  p.  28)  take  the  other  side. 
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The  view  taken  in  this  commentary  is  that  the  author  of 
c.  ax  is  the  person  whom  we  designate  as  Jn.  But,  whereas 
throughout  cc.  1-20  Jn.  is  accustomed  to  reproduce  the  re¬ 
miniscences  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  often  in  the  form  in 
which  the  aged  disciple  dictated  them,  this  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  confidence  of  the  earlier  part  of  c.  ax,  although  it  is  true 
of  w.  15-23. 

The  correspondence  between  211-1*  and  Lk.  s10'11  are  so 
close  that  they  demand  investigation;  and  it  is  necessary  also 
to  take  account  of  the  Synoptic  parallels  to  the  Lucan  passage. 
The  story  of  the  Call  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  also  of  James 
and  John  (Mk.  i1M-,  Mt.  418'-,  Lk.  s1*-)  is  not  given  by  Jn., 
who  reports  instead  an  earlier  incident,  when  these  four  disciples 
were  attracted  to  Jesus  for  the  first  time  (ia5t-).  The  Lucan 
narrative  differs  from  that  of  Mk.,  Mt.  in  significant  particulars: 

(a)  Lk.  does  not  tell  explicitly  of  any  call  of  the  fishermen, 
as  Mk.,  Mt.  do;  while  he  ends  his  story  by  saying  that  the  four 
left  all  and  followed  Jesus  (Lk.  511),  sc.  that  James  and  John 
followed  as  well  as  Peter  and  Andrew.  Cf.  Jn.  *®  where 
John  (who  has  not  been  invited  to  do  so)  follows  as  well  as 
Peter,  to  whom  alone  the  call  “  Follow  me  ”  is  addressed. 

($)  In  Mk.,  Mt.  the  promise,  “  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men,”  is  explicitly  given  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  while  the  story 
suggests  that  it  was  intended  for  James  and  John  as  well. 
But  in  Lk.  it  is  confined  to  Peter  alone :  “  Fear  not,  from  hence¬ 
forth  thou  shalt  catch  men.”  This  is  in  remarkable  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  giving  of  the  commission,  Pasce  oues  meets, 
to  Peter  alone,  in  Jn.  2117. 

(r)  Lk.  interpolates  the  incident,  which  Mk.,  Mt  do  not 
report,  of  Peter’s  allegiance  having  been  stimulated  by  a 
great  catch  of  fish  which  he  regarded  as  due  to  supernatural 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  So  too  in  Jn.  21  it  is  Peter 
who  is  specially  moved  by  the  great  success  of  the  fishing  due, 
again,  to  the  direction  of  Jesus,  and  he  alone  plunges  into  the 
water  to  greet  Jesus  before  the  others  (cf.  at  this  point  the  story, 
peculiar  to  Mt.  I428-31,  of  Peter  walking  on  the  waters). 

(d)  That  the  vocabulary  of  Jn.  21  should  recall  that  of  Lk.  5 
is  not  in  itself  remarkable,  for  in  stories  relating  to  successful 
catches  by  fishermen  the  same  words  would  naturally  occur; 
e.g.  iitfSalrtv  “  to  embark  ”  (Lk.  5*,  Jn.  218),  hroflatvciv 
“  to  disembark  ”  (Lk,  5*  Jn.  21*),  &Vrw  (Lk.  s4,  Jn.  2X8). 
But  the  correspondence  is  not  only  one  of  vocabulary.  In 
Lk.  5s  the  fishermen  say  Si’  okrp  wktos  Korndtrams  oh&iv 
cLijSo/mv:  cf.  Jn.  2 18  lv  heavy  ry  vvxri  ivlaerav  ohSiv.  In 
both  cases,  it  is  by  the  direction  of  Jesus  that  they  cast  the  net 
into  deeper  water  (Lk.  5*,  Jn.  21*,  where  see  note);  and  in  both 
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cases  they  make  a  great  catch.  In  Lk.  S*  the  nets  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  break  ($K/>ij<r<rcro),  but  they  did  not  actually  break, 
for  the  fishermen  managed  to  secure  them  full  of  fish;  so  in 
Jn.  2 111  it  is  noted  that  the  nets  were  not  broken.  That  this 
should  be  mentioned  shows  that  there  was  danger  of  them 
breaking,  as  in  Lk.  5*. 

These  correspondences  between  the  stories  in  Lk.  5  and 
Jn.  21  of  a  great  draught  of  fishes  are  so  dose  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  distinct  traditions  of  two  distinct  incidents.  Accordingly, 
two  alternative  explanations  offer  themselves. 

(1)  The  author  of  Jn.  21  may  have  taken  his  story  directly 
from  Lk.  5,  putting  it  in  a  different  context  (Wellhausen, 
Pfleiderer).  Pfleiderer1  regards  Lk.  5*"11  as  itself  only  an 
“allegorical”  narrative,  and  if  this  were  the  aspect  under 
which  it  was  viewed  by  Jn.,  his  transference  of  the  Lucan 
passage  from  one  point  to  another  would  hardly  call  for  com¬ 
ment.  But  that  Lk.  intended  his  story  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  to  be  taken  as  an  account  of  an  incident  that 
actually  happened  is  not  doubtful;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  Jn.  understood  it  differently.  Jn.,  however, 
corrects  Synoptic  narratives  sometimes;  *  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  he  has  deliberately  retold  this  Lucan  story,  and  ascribed  it, 
not  to  the  early  days  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  but  to  the  period 
after  His  Resurrection. 

(2)  A  more  probable  explanation,  however,  is  that  Lk.  sl'n 
and  Jn.  21  are  derived,  in  part,  from  the  same  source,  viz., 
a  Galiltean  tradition  (see  on  201)  about  the  Lord’s  appearance  to 
Peter  after  His  Resurrection,  and  the  restoration  of  Peter 
to  his  apostolic  office. 

(a)  First,  as  to  Lk.  5.  We  have  seen  that  Mk.  (followed 
by  Mt.)  tells  that  when  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  aban¬ 
doned  their  fishing  and  followed  Jesus,  He  promised  two  of 
them  (if  not  all  four)  that  He  would  make  them  “  fishers  of 
men.”  Lk.  seems  to  have  confused  this  promise  with  the 
commission  afterwards  given  to  Peter  to  feed  the  sheep  of 
Christ;  and  accordingly  in  his  account  of  the  call  of  the  disciples 
he  has  interpolated  the  tradition  of  a  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  followed  by  a  special  charge  to  Peter.  In  Lk.,  the 
promise  “  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men  ”  is  for  Peter  alone. 

Further,  the  words  which  Lk.  ascribes  to  Peter,  “  Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,”  (Lk.  s8)  are  not  adequately 
explained  by  saying  that  Peter  was  moved  to  confess  Ins  sin¬ 
fulness  because  of  an  extraordinary  take  of  fish.  But  if  such 
words  were  spoken  when  he  met  his  Master  for  the  first  time 

1  Primitive  Christianity,  iii.  79.  *  See  Introd.,  p.  xeix. 
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after  he  had  denied  Him,  they  are  very  appropriate.  This 
sentence  in  Lk.'s  narrative  suggests  of  itself  that  the  narrative 
belongs  to  the  period  after  Jesus  had  risen. 

(&)  Next,  in  Jn.  21  there  are  indications  that  the  story  was 
originally  current  as  a  tradition,  not  of  the  third  appearance  of 
the  nsen  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  but  of  His  first  manifestation  of 
Himself  after  His  Resurrection. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  disciples  who  already 
had  twice  conversed  with  the  Risen  Christ  (zo1*-  “)  should  fail 
to  recognise  Him  when  He  presented  Himself  by  the  lake-side 
(but  see  note  on  214).  That  they  should  have  gone  back  to 
their  fishing  after  the  extraordinary  communication  to  them 
recorded  in  so24,  23  is  strange  enough  (Chrysostom  can  only 
suggest  that  they  had  gone  back  to  Galilee  through  fear  of 
the  Jews);  but  it  would  be  stranger  still  if  they  were  not  sensi¬ 
tive,  after  such  an  experience,  to  every  slightest  indication  of 
the  presence  of  Jesus. 

Again,  the  story,  as  narrated,  suggests  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Peter  met  and  conversed  with  Jesus  since 
the  night  when  he  denied  Him.  Vv.  15-19  relate  how  he  was 
questioned  by  his  Master,  and  finally  reinstated,  with  a  new 
and  great  charge,  in  his  apostolic  office:  Is  it  likely  that  the 
person  who  first  wrote  down  this  story  believed  that  Peter  had 
seen  the  Risen  Lord  at  least  twice  before,  and  had,  along  with  his 
companions,  been  already  granted  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  a  commission  to  forgive  sins  ?  The  inference  that  ai“-“ 
must  not  be  taken  as  posterior  to  20“  is  difficult  to  evade. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  this  connexion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  irAkii-  in  211  is  doubtful.  Different  MSS.  place 
Wiry  at  different  points  in  this  verse  (see  note  in  loci),  and 
one  uncial,  at  least,  omits  it  altogether.  It  is  probable  that 
the  adverb  w<£Atv  in  v.  1  and  the  whole  of  v.  14  (row™  f/Srj 
rpirov  tyavcptLOy  ktX..)  have  been  added  by  Jn.  to  his  source  to 
bring  the  tradition  of  an  appearance  in  Galilee  into  harmony 
with  those  which  he  has  already  described  at  Jerusalem.  V.  14 
is  obviously  a  parenthesis,  for  the  narrative  runs  smoothly  and 
consecutively  from  v.  13  to  v.  15. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Lk, 
and  Jn.  21  both  go  back  to  a  current  story  that  the  first  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Risen  Jesus  to  Peter  (at  any  rate)  was  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  According  to  Mk.  i67  (followed  by  Mt.  28’) 
the  disciples  had  been  told  that  Jesus  would  meet  them  in 
Galilee,  and  Mt.  states  that  He  actually  did  so  (see  on 
201  211).  Another  instance  of  the  survival  of  such  a  tradition 
is  provided  by  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (second  century),  the  extant 
fragment  ending  as  follows :  ‘ 1  It  was  the  last  day  of  unleavened 
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bread,  and  many  went  forth,  returning  to  their  homes,  as 
the  feast  was  ended.  But  we,  the  Twelve  (see  on  20“)  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  wept  and  were  grieved;  and  each  one,  grieving  for 
that  which  was  come  to  pass,  departed  to  his  home.  But  I, 
Simon  Peter,  and  Andrew  my  brother,  took  our  nets  and  went 
away  to  the  sea,  and  there  was  with  us  Levi  the  son  of  Alphteus, 
whom  the  Lord  .  .  .”  That  is  to  say,  Pseudo-Peter  makes  the 
apostles  remain  at  Jerusalem  until  the  Passover  Feast  was  over, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  any  appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord  to 
them  there.  Instead,  he  represents  them  as  returning  to  their 
homes,  the  Galilsean  fishermen  going  back  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
When  the  fragment  ends,  it  seems  as  if  an  incident  like  that  of 
Jn.  2I1'14  was  being  led  up  to. 

Hamack  holds  1  that  this  tradition,  the  source  of  Jn.  211'13 
as  of  Lk.  s1"11,  was  narrated  in  the  Lost  Conclusion  of  Mark. 
It  may  be  so — the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  certainty;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  Mt.  2814t*  gives  us  part  of  what 
was  in  the  original  Marcan  narrative. 

However  that  may  be,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  Jn.  21  and  Lk.  5  point  back  to  a  common  source,  viz.  a 
Galilsean  tradition  about  the  Risen  Lord  The  question  then 
arises,  why  did  Jn.  add  c.  21  to  the  already  completed  Gospel  ? 

(1)  It  has  been  suggested  that  c.  2t  was  added  as  a  kind  of 
postscript,  because  it  was  thought  important  that  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Peter  should  be  placed  on  record.  Of  this  there  is  no 
account  in  the  Synoptists  or  in  Jn.  cc.  1-20.  His  denial  is 
narrated  in  detail  by  all  the  evangelists,  but  his  forgiveness  and 
restoration  to  apostolic  leadership  is  assumed  without  any 
explanation.  That  at  some  moment  after  the  Resurrection 
he  regained  his  old  position  of  leader  is  manifest  from  the 
narrative  of  Acts.  How  were  the  other  apostles  reassured  as 
to  his  stability  ?  The  beautiful  story  of  2 i16-1*  is  the  only 
explanation  that  has  been  preserved,  whatever  be  its  source; 
and  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  would  be  anxious  to  have  it  placed  on  record,  more 
especially  after  Peter’s  career  had  been  ended  by  a  martyr’s 
death.  The  statement  in  v.  24  that  the  story  was  certified  by 
the  Beloved  Disciple,  i.e.  in  our  view  by  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  who  at  the  time  of  its  being  added  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  the  only  living  person  who  could  bear  witness  to 
its  truth,  is  in  no  way  improbable.  How  Peter  came  to  be 
restored  to  his  apostolic  office  would  not  seem  to  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  to  be  a  question  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  for  inclusion  in  a  Gospel,  but  when  the  second  generation 
began  to  look  back  it  was  recognised  as  of  peculiar  interest. 

1  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  227. 
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(2)  But  the  principal  motive  for  the  addition  of  c.  21  was, 
no  doubt,  that  misapprehensions  as  to  the  meaning  of  some 
words  of  Jesus  might  be  removed. 

The  enigmatical  promise  (Mk.  91  and  parallels)  that  there 
were  some  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  would  not  die  until 
“  the  kingdom  of  God  came  with  power  ”  must  have  made  a 
profound  impression  (see  on  r“).  Mar  an  Atka  was  the  watch¬ 
word  of  apostolic  Christianity  (1  Cor.  16”),  and  at  first  it  was 
expected  that  the  Parousia  (cf.  14*  and  1  Jn.  2 *)  would  come 
soon.  Paul  at  one  time  thought  that  some  of  his  contemporaries 
would  live  to  see  it  (1  Thess.  4“  1  Cor.  15s1).  By  die  time 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  the  hope  of  the  speedy 
return  of  Christ  was  dying  out;  but  it  was  still  believed  by 
some  that  the  Lord  had  promised  (either  in  the  words  pre¬ 
served  in  21“  or  in  similar  words  such  as  Mk.  91)  that  it  would 
come  to  pass  before  all  the  apostles  died.  Accordingly,  when 
the  last  survivor,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  manifestly 
approaching  the  end  of  his  course,  there  must  have  been  some 
at  least  who  were  disconcerted.  It  was  probably  to  reassure 
them  that  the  story  of  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  to  John  was 
added  to  the  Gospel  which  was  based  on  his  reminiscences, 
and  attention  directed  to  its  exact  phrasing.  Vv.  21-23  m°y 
have  been  written  down  after  the  death  of  John;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  true  account  of  this  incident  wa3 
gathered  from  his  lips  during  the  last  days  of  his  long 

The  Appendix,  then,  embodies  a  tradition  that  was  current 
as  to  an  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ  in  Galilee,  which  is 
also  used  (but  misplaced)  by  Lk.  In  c.  ax,  it  appears  in  a 
version  for  some  deatils  of  which  the  authority  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple  is  expressly  claimed  (v.  24);  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
has  been  edited  (w.  1,  14)  by  Jn.  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  c.  20.  The  Gospel  proper  contained  only  such  incidents 
and  sayings  of  Jesus  as  would  serve  the  special  purpose  of  the 
writer  (20s®- sl);  but  before  it  was  issued  to  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  it  was  thought  desirable  to  add  an  Appendix  embodying 
traditions  about  Peter  and  John  of  which  incorrect  versions 
were  current. 

.  For  w.  24,  25,  see  notes  in  he. 

An  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(XXI.  1-14) 

XXI.  I.  jirri  tbuto.  This  introductory  phrase  does  not 
connote  strict  sequence.1  It  is  used  by  Jn.  to  introduce  a 
1  Sec  Introd.,  p.  cviii 
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XXI.  I.  M(ri  ravra  tyavipao-fv  iavrov  naXiv  o  'Ljercrls  tow 
fiadr/TaU  ini  rijs  daXavoTj?  Trjs  TcfiepiaSos'  it/iayepMrev  Sc  ovrws. 

fresh  section  of  his  narrative,  and  hardly  means  more  than 
“  another  time.” 

tynrlpuvci’  iouToi-.  For  <j>avepbai  (cf.  v.  14)  and  its  use  in 
Jn.,  see  on  1s1.  It  is  the  verb  used  in  the  Appendix  to  Mk. 
(i6u- 14)  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Risen  Jesus  to  the  two  at 
Emmaus,  and  to  the  Eleven.  He  was  not  visible  continuously 
between  His  Resurrection  and  final  Departure. 

b  ’l7]trouS.  BC  om.  6,  but  ins.  sACOTA  (see  on  i“-  ™), 

toIs  po&tjTais.  Not  to  the  Eleven,  but  to  some  of  them 
only,  ot  fiabrpraX  might  stand  for  “  disciples  ”  in  the  wider 
sense  (see  on  2*),  but  that  is  not  probable  at  this  point,  as  we 
shall  see. 

ini  rijs  SaXitccnijs  rijs  TtpcpidSos,  “  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.” 
For  this  description  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  see  on  61. 
According  to  the  Marcan  tradition  (Mk.  167,  Mt.  2S7),  Jesus 
was  to  manifest  Himself  in  Galilee  (cf.  Mt.  a8le).  Of  any 
appearances  there,  the  Gospels  of  Lk.  and  Jn.  tell  nothing, 
but  in  this  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  one  such  manifesta¬ 
tion  is  described  in  detail,  implying  (as  the  story  is  told  by  Jn.) 
that,  after  the  three  appearances  at  Jerusalem  described  in  c.  20, 
some  of  the  Eleven  (at  least)  returned  to  Galilee,  where  Jesus 
met  them.  But  see  note  above,  p.  656. 

TrdXu'  (a  favourite  Johannine  word,  cf.  1*)  is  placed  before 
iavrov  by  X*  and  before  tyavipmerev  by  D.  It  is  omitted  by 
some  cursives. 

Afx iripiontv  Se  ootids.  This  brusque  constr.  does  not  appear 
again  in  exactly  this  form  in  Jn.;  but  cf.  4*,  cko9c£cto  ootids 

cirl  rjj  nrppi). 

2.  According  to  Pseudo-Peter  (see  p.  691  above),  the 
disciples  remained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  end  of  the  Passover 
Feast,  when  some  returned  to  their  homes  in  Galilee.  This 
falls  in  with  c.  21. 

Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  fishermeD,  who  took 
up  their  work  in  partnership,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  (Mk.  i1*).  rjoai’  4pou,  “  they  were  together'’  and  with  them 
were  Nathanael  and  also  Thomas.  The  words  fiXXoi  U  suv 
pabiTuK  aorou  Siio  suggest  that  all  seven  who  were  present 
were  of  the  Twelve,  for  0 1  pahprai  airov  generally  represents 
the  Twelve  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  o!  pahtpai  (without  <lotoS) 
in  w.  4,  12  stands  for  the  seven  who  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  See  for  this  usage  on  22. 

Nonnus,  in  his  paraphrase  of  Jn.,  like  Pseudo-Peter,  says 
that  Andrew  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  he  may  have 
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2.  ^<rav  ofxov  5i 'ptav  nfrpos  not  ®<up&  o  Xcyo/aci'ov  Ai3u^u>«  xat 
Na&wa^A  o  dxo  Kara  rijs  PaAtAaiac  Kal  o!  tov  Zc/StStuOv  *a!  aAAoi 
«  r&y  /rnftjiw  aural  Sbo.  3.  Acy«  aurals  Siptw  Utrpos  ,YIraya> 
«SA«€U«V  Acyoixnv  «Ar<S  ’EpXo>{0a  „ai  ^cis  .riv  <ra.’.  A^ASov 
*“  iwftaav  «!s  to  jrAoiov,  rai  Av  Jwfof  rg  ra*rl  Ajriatrat,  oiSey. 

been  one  of  the  two  innominati-,  it  would  be  natural  that  he 
would,  as  formerly,  accompany  Peter  in  his  fishing.  Pseudo- 
Peter  represents  “  Levi  the  son  of  Alphseus  ”  as  one  of  the 
company,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  a  true  tradition  and  that 
he  was  the  second  unnamed  disciple,  although  we  should  hardly 
expect  that  a  former  tax-gatherer  (Mk.  a“)  would  be  of  use  in 
a  fishing-boat.  If  we  had  to  guess  at  the  second  innominatus, 
the  name  of  Philip  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  He  was  of 
Bethsaida,  as  were  Peter  and  Andrew  (i44);  and  in  the  lists  of 
the  apostles  he  always  appears  among  the  first  five,  with  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (Mk.  3“,  Mt.  10*,  Lk.  6»4, 
Acts  i13)-  He  is  also  associated  with  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John, 
and  with  Nathanael  in  r37"44.  The  seven  disciples  present 
on  the  occasion  now  to  be  described  would  then  be  the  seven 
most  prominent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  seven  who  are 
named  first  in  Acts  i13.  But  the  evidence  as  to  the  two  *'«- 
nominati  is  not  sufficient  for  certainty. 

IijiMK  flArpos.  See  on  18“  for  the  full  name  being  used 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  section,  as  is  the  habit  of  Jn. 
see  note  *  A£Bul*°s-  So  he  is  described  n1*,  where 

ica!  N40arai|X  A  AwA  Kara  tt[s  ra\.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  (with  Schmiedel)  that  this  description  is  made  up 
from  a  comparison  of  r«  and  21,  or  that  it  does  not  represent 
a  genuine  tradition  as  to  Nathanael’s  home.  See  on  1“ 

oi  TOU  ZeprSai'ou.  Zebedee’s  name  is  not  mentioned  else¬ 
where  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  “  The  sons  of  Zebedee,”  their 
names  not  being  stated,  is  a  phrase  occurring  Mt.  20s0  26”  27". 

8.  XAy«,  auTois  Ifjiur  n^Tpos.  He  characteristically  takes  the 
lead,  saying,  I  am  off  to  fish.”  For  fiwdy«,  see  on  7“.  The 
verb  AXieAnr  occurs  m  the  Greek  Bible  only  once  elsewhere, 
atjer.  i6u. 

•  repeat  the  full  name  Si/xmk  nfrpos  is  not  in  accordance 
with  Jn.  s  habit  (see  on  I818);  cf.  w.  7,  xi,  15. 

«al  gp<is  aw  aoi.  <ra'v  is  not  a  favourite  Johannine  word, 
occurring  only  twice  m  Jn.  (see  on  12*  X81). 

iCrjAflor,  “they  went  out,”  not  necessarily  from  the  same 
house,  but  from  the  place  where  they  were  all  gathered. 

irfpinrar  €i*s  tA  irXoiok.  For  this  phrase,  see  on  &1.  The 
rec.  has  ivifiWay.  Probably  to  wAoiov  was  the  large  boat 
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YYT  8-8.]  JESUS  STOOD  ON  THE  BEACH 

4.  7 rpuitiK  St  gSi;  yirofitn^s  ionj  TijtroJs  As1!  tov  atyiaAoV  ov  pivroi 
■fiSfurav  oi  fiaOr/Tal  on  *b)<rovs  tarty.  5.  Aty«  ovv  avroU  liproCs 


which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  as  they  went  about  the 
lake  with  Jesus  (see  on  61). 

The  rec.  adds  tiflu's,  but  om.  nBC*DLNWA®. 

it  ixelrn  Tfj  wiktI  Airiatrac  oitlv.  This  recalls  Lk.  5s;  the 
night  is  the  best  time  for  fishing,  and  yet  they  caught  nothing. 
ntd[tty  is  used  several  times  by  Jn.  (see  on  7aS)  of  “  arresting  " 
or  “  taking"  Jesus;  but  to  use  it  of  the  catching  of  fish,  as 
here  and  at  v.  io,  is  curious.  Cf.  Cant.  216,  Rev.  19”. 

4.  irpurfas  hi  Sj8i)  ywopArtis,  “when  dawn  was  now  break¬ 
ing,”  and  the  light  not  yet  good.  Jn.  never  has  npma  in  the 
body  of  the  Gospel,  while  -pwi  occurs  18*®  201  (see  also  on 
i«).  Mt.  has  irporfa  (Mt.  371). 

For  ywopAngs  (ABC*L©),  the  rec.  has  ytvopirqs 
(rDNWTA®). 

in n  ’Introus  Awl  tAk  alyiaXAp.  ini  13  read  by  kADL®  (cf. 
Mt.  I3*-  ",  Acts  21s  ini  Toy  atyiaAov);  but  BCNW  have  tls 
(cf.  Acts  27“  £ts  roy  aiytoAov  “  towards  the  beach  ”).  Perhaps 
(is  has  come  in  here  through  assimilation  to  ion)  «s  to  pioov 
(zor». where  see  note). 

fkiyjoi  is  a  Johannine  word;  see  on  12“. 

For  rfScurav  followed  by  the  historic  present  tWv,  see  on  1*. 
That  disciples,  who  had  so  recently  seen  the  Risen  Lord  twice, 
according  to  the  Johannine  tradition  (201*-  **),  should  not 
recognise  Him,  even  after  He  had  spoken  to  them,  might, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  their  distance  from  the  shore  and 
the  dimness  of  the  early  morning  light.  Again,  the  failure  of 
the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  to  identify  Him  at  first  (Lk.  24s1) ; 
and  the  failure  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  recognise  Him  when  she 
saw  Him  (2014  otn  jjfi tt  Sti  ‘Ijjo-oJs  torcy,  words  identical  with 
those  used  here)  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  the  Risen 
Lord  was  not  recognisable,  unless  He  chose  “  to  manifest 
Himself.”  The  latter  may  be  the  true  explanation.1  But  the 
present  instance  of  the  disciples’  failure  to  recognise  Him  is 
perplexing,  for  (according  to  Jn.)  they  had  already  seen  Him; 
even  if  we  do  not  lay  stress  on  the  Marcan  tradition  according 
to  which  they  had  been  told  that  they  might  expect  to  see  Him 
in  Galilee. 


6.  AAyei  .  .  .  ’Iijaovf.  The  rec.  inserts  6  before  Tijtr.  with 


A*CDLN®,  but  om.  NB. 

naihla  is  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  any  other 


irrow-Simpson,  The  Resut 
scognition,  in  some  cases, 


n  and  Modern 
ad  of  becoming 
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HatSui,  py  n  npocr</>dyu>y  cxtTf !  dmepiBytrav  aurw  Ou.  6.  a  Sc 
(tmi'  avrolc  BaAtrc  »Is  ra  Se(ta  nipt)  rou  xXoiou  ro  Uktvov,  mu 

Gospel  passage,  when  He  is  addressing  His  disciples.  It  is  a 
colloquial  form  of  address,  as  we  might  say  “  My  boys,”  or 
“  lads,”  if  calling  to  aknot  of  strangers  of  a  lower  social  class. 
irai&W  is  thus  used  in  Aristophanes  (Nub.  137,  Ran.  33). 
The  use  of  natSia  in  1  Jn.  21®-  ls  is  different. 

Jesus  says  rcm-ta  to  the  disciples  at  13“  but  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  tender  term  of  this  kind  would  at  once  have  betrayed 
His  identity  by  the  lake-side. 

M  ti  vpov+dyiok  iyerc ;  i.e.  “  have  you  caught  any  fish?  ” 
Wetstein  (approved  by  Field)  quotes  a  scholium  on  Aristoph. 
Clouds,  73J>  viz.  ^«s  ti;  schol.  x“priir<i>s  ro  ■  lxtK  Tl  TB  t£v 
iypcvrwy  \t(ct  xpta/tev os  •  rots  yap  aXinw-tv  y  opyiBaypcvrats  ovrw 
<f>a<r(v  «x«is  n;  That  is  to  say,  «x«*  rt  is  the  phrase  in  which 
a  bystander  would  say  to  a  fisherman  or  fowler,  “  Have  you 
had  any  sport?”  wpoo-^dyior,  lit.  a  “relish,”  something  to 
season  food,  is  a  Hellenistic  word  like  mfrov  or  iijidptor  for 
“  fish,”  which  was  the  relish  in  common  use.  See  on  v.  10 
below.  irpo<r<j>aytor  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  Bible. 

The  form  of  the  question,  beginning  with  py,  suggests  that 
a  negative  answer  is  expected  (see  on  6®),1  so  that  we  may 
render  “  Boys,  you  have  not  had  any  catch,  have  you  ?  ” 
And,  accordingly,  they  answered,  “  No.”  See  on  4“. 

8.  Then  Jesus,  perhaps^  having  noticed  from  the  shore  that 
a  shoal  of  fish  was  gathering  at  the  farther  side  of  the  boat, 
calls  to  the  fishermen,  “  Cast  your  net  towards  the  right  of 
the  boat,  and  you  will  have  a  take.” 

to  8<|io  pcpy  tou  ttXoiou  is  a  cumbrous  phrase  for  which 
no  linguistic  parallel  seems  to  be  forthcoming.  In  Lk.  5*  the 
advice  of  Jesus  was  similar,  although  expressed  differently, 
viz.  to  let  down  the  nets  in  deeper  water.  As  the  story  is  told, 
it  would  seem  that  Peter  jumped  into  the  water  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  nearest  the  land,  being  unimpeded  by  the  net  which 
now  was  on  the  other  (the  right)  side,  farther  from  the  shore.® 

Siktuot  does  not  occur  again  in  Jn.,  and  is  the  word  used 
Lk.  5s- 4- s;  but  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this,  as  it  is  the 
common  word  for  a  fishing-net. 

After  tip(\acTi,  Rc“  and  several  Latin  texts  mostly  of  the 
Irish  school  (e.g.,  ardmach,  dim.,  stowe,  corp.,  and  Rawl.  167  ®) 


i  that  the  "  right  ”  side  is  symbolic 

and  Berger.  La  Vulgate,  p.  45, 
erpolation.  r 
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cipyacrc  ifiakov  ow,  koi  mucin  airrb  rat  ttr^vov  in o  rov 
irXi jffovs  Totv  IxOvmv.  7.  Xeya  atv  6  paOtfrys  actum  Sr  yydna 
o  Tijct-ovs  tiu  Tltfrpoj  ‘0  Kvprns  etrriv.  Sipoiy  ovv  IltTpos,  aKotxrus  on 
o  Kvptoc  ioriy,  TO v  ivcymiryv  SctfrucraTo,  yy  yap  yvpyos,  koi  t(3a\*r 

interpolate  Lk.  f,  “but  they  said,  Master,  we  toiled  all 
night  and  took  nothing;  but  at  Thy  word  we  will  let  down 
the  net.”  This  interpolation  shows  that  the  similarity 
between  the  two  narratives  of  a  great  draught  of  fishes  in  Lk. 
and  Jn.  had  been  observed  long  before  the  dawn  of  modern 
criticism. 

koI  ohein  ujto  IXKUoca  layuor.  The  rec.  has  1(7X1  (Toy  but 
the  more  vivid  ii/guoy  is  read  by  tsBCDLN.  For  the  verb 
«X«u«k  see  on  6“.  lox’W  is  not  found  in  the  body  of  the 
Gospel. 

dird  tou  ir\V)9ous  tuk  lyMuK.  For  the  same  constr  cf. 
2  Chron.  5*  of  the  animals  that  “  could  not  be  numbered  for 
multitude,”  ot  oh  koyardycrovrai  iiro  tou  irXijtfovs.  Nothing  is 
said  here  of  the  breaking  of  the  net,  which  Simon  and  Andrew 
feared  in  the  parallel  story  (Lk.  5*). 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  still  swarms  with  fish; 1  and  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  this  great  catch  is  not  described  as  a  oypiioy,  nor 
is  it  suggested  that  it  was  miraculous. 

7.  We  have  identified  the  Beloved  Disciple  with  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee  (see  on  13”,  and  Introd.,  pp.  xxxvff.).  This 
identification  agrees  well  with  the  statement  of  v.  2  that  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  were  present  on  this  occasion;  although  v.  2 
does  not  by  itself  prove  this,  for  the  Beloved  Disciple  might 
be  one  of  the  two  innominaii. 

The  Beloved  Disciple  is  the  first  to  recognise  Jesus,  while 
Peter  is  the  first  to  act  on  the  knowledge  that  the  stranger  on 
the  beach  is  He.  This  is  entirely  congruous  with  all  that  the 
Gospels  tell  of  the  two  men,  the  one  a  spiritual  genius,  the 
other  an  eager,  impulsive,  warm-hearted  leader. 

&  KilpuSs  ioTtu.  See  on  41, 

obv  ndrpos.  See  on  v.  3. 

Peter,  while  working  the  boat  and  the  nets,  was  yrifipos,  i.e. 
he  was  naked  except  for  a  waist-cloth;  but  before  leaping  into 
the  water,  he  threw  on  his  upper  garment,  and  fastened  it 
with  a  belt.  cW5u'n]s  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T., 
but  cf.  1  Sam.  184  where  Jonathan  presents  David  with  his 
as  a  personal  gift.  Meyer  says  that  the  Talmud 
takes  over  the  word  in  the  form  NIYUlfiN,  using  it  to  describe 
a  labourer’s  frock. 

The  verb  8t4&raTo  signifies  that  Peter  tucked  the  garment 
1  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geogr.,  p.  462  n. 
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iavrov  (is  rijv  OdkatroaV  $.  oi  Si  oAAoi  path/ra 1  tm  irkoiapup  IjXBov, 
oi  yap  rjaav  paxpav  ijro  r^s  yijv  aXka  <Ls  <«ro  Tn)X'“v  btaKOOlMV, 
tnjpOVT cs  TO  SlKTOOV  TUJ*  9.  (if  OW  £irlj3l)Cr<U>  (IS  W)K 

^Xnroiunt'  ivOpaxiav  Keiptv-qv  Kai  adaptor  hruMiptror  «u  ipruv. 

up  into  his  girdle  before  he  waded  ashore  in  the  shallow  water 
<cf-  I34)- 

Syr.  sin.  adds,  after  the  words  "  he  cast  himself  into  the 
sea,”  the  gloss  “  and  came  swimming.”  The  paraphrase  of 
Nonnus  also  speaks  of  Peter  swimming;  and  this  may  be 
intended  by  the  Greek,  but  in  fact  the  fircvSunjs  or  long 
garment  which  Peter  put  on  would  only  have  been  an  impedi¬ 
ment  if  he  had  to  swim  ashore.1 

Nothing  is  said  of  any  conversation  between  Peter  and 
the  Risen  Jesus  at  this  point  of  the  story  (cf.  contra,  Lk.  f). 

8.  The  other  disciples  wished  to  get  to  shore  as  soon  as 
they  could,  and  to  bring  their  catch  with  them;  but  the  big 
fishing  boat  (r4  a-Aotov,  v.  3)  could  not  come  closer  in  the 
shallow  water,  so  they  came  (there  were  only  six  of  them)  in 
the  dinghy  (r&  nkoidpwv,  cf.  6s*  and  the  note  there),  the  distance 
being  only  about  100  yards. 

dwi  m|x«r  Siokoovui',  “  zoo  cubits  off.”  For  this  constr. 
of  &rd  see  on  iiu.  is  contracted  into  v-i/x***'  as  in 

Ezek,  407  41s1,  Rev.  at1’,  etc. 

ctu'p<itt€s  t4  tiroior  ktX.,  “  towing  the  net  full  of  fishes,” 
i.e.  having  attached  the  ropes  of  the  net  to  the  dinghy,  ovpuv 
does  not  occur  again  in  Jn. ;  it  is  used,  as  here,  of  dragging 
towards  one  a  net  full  of  fish  by  Plutarch,  dc  sollertia  antmalium 
c.  26. 

0.  inifoauv,  “  they  disembarked.”  <bro/J<uWv  does  not 
occur  again  in  Jn.;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  other 
place  in  the  Greek  Bible  where  it  is  found  in  the  sense  of 
“  disembark  ”  is  Lk.  51  (cf.  Abbott,  Diat.  1763). 

For  ivOpaniir,  see  on  18“.  The  Vulg.  rendering  of  Mpamar 
mp.aniv  is  prunas  positas;  but  some  O.L.  texts  have  Carbones 
positos,  while  others  (a  b  c  fftr)  have  carbones  incensos,  as  if 
they  read  dvipaKiav  Katapinjv.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the 
original  reading,  for  would  readily  be  corrupted  into 

Kttpanyv,  more  expedally  as  eV iKtipcvov  follows  in  the  next  line. 

is  o8i>  dir^fiijaac.  is  ouv  is  thoroughly  Johannine ;  see 

tydpior.  We  have  had  the  word  oi/ropia  already  at  6*, 
where  it  probably  means  “dried  fish”  (see  note  in  loc.). 


1  Abbott  (Dio*.  2999,  xvii.  n.)  finds  a  1 
trtvStinjv  Stefiicaro,  understanding  the  word 
girded  himself  with  the  fine  linen  oi  repenta 


rmbolic  meaning  in  rir 
to  suggest  that  Peter 
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10.  ktyii  abroU  o  ’IiproSs  ’ErcyxaTc  a.7ro  T<jr  bifiapiav  <uv  orUKTHTf 
vw.  II.  avifSrj  «5r  ’Xipav  Herpos  k<u  (iAkiktcv  to  Sutruor  cis  r^v  yfjv 
pttrrov  1 x&vutv  ptyakutv  exaror  vcvryKovra  TpiSir'  xat  tooovtw  ovtiov 

But  here  the  bxpdpia  (v.  10)  are  the  fresh  fish  which  had  just 
been  caught,  and  in  v.  11  the  net  is  said  to  have  been  full  “  of 
great  fishes.”  In  fact,  despite  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
St/idpim  came  to  mean  “  a  fish  ”  or  “  fish  ”  vaguely,  whether 
fresh  caught  or  dried;  just  as  rriiv  to  Sif/ot  rijs  OaXAtrmjs  in 
Num.  11“  means  “  all  the  fish  of  the  sea.”  See  on  v.  5. 

The  bilidputv  which  was  cooking  on  the  fire  was  not  one  of 
the  fish  which  had  just  been  caught;  for  it  is  only  after  tbe 
disciples  see  it  that  the  net  is  drawn  ashore.  It  was  provided, 
along  with  the  bread,  by  Jesus.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
singular  forms  iij/dptov,  ipnv,  are  significant;  and  that  there 
is  here  an  allusion  to  a  sacramental  meal — one  fish,  one  loaf. 
But  neither  6<j/ipwv  nor  dprov  necessarily  signify  one  fish  or 
one  loaf  only;  both  may  be  taken  generally  as  “  fish,”  “  bread.” 
See  further,  on  v.  13. 

The  story  of  Lk,  Z442,  where  the  disciples  give  Jesus  a  piece 
of  broiled  fish  (i^uos  8®toE  ptpos),  presents  some  likeness 
to  the  present  passage,  but  there  the  Risen  Jesus  asks  for  food 
(cf.  at6)  and  eats  it.  Jn.  does  not  say  that  He  ate  anything, 
but  only  that  He  presided  at  the  meal  by  the  lake-side.  _ 

10.  'Ec^ytcaTt  diri  tut  *|i.  ktX.,  “  bring  of  the  fish  which  you 
caught  just  now.”  Prima  facie,  the  story  suggests  that  the 
fish  on  the  fire  was  for  the  breakfast  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  that 
He  now  invites  the  fishermen  to  bring  some  of  the  fish  that  they 
had  caught,  to  cook  them,  and  join  Him  at  His  meal.  But 
this  is  not  said  directly. 

For  irid^eir,  see  on  v.  3.  For  rur,  “  just  now,”  cf.  II*. 

11.  4^p»j  ouv  t  n.  “So  Peter,”  in  obedience  to  the 
authoritative  direction  of  Jesus,  “  went  aboard  ”  the  dinghy, 
or  little  boat.  Peter  is  always  foremost  in  action. 

Kal  (tXiwcrd'  t4  Blktuoi'  ktX.,  “  and  drew  the  net  to  land,” 
which  was  easier  to  do  than  to  haul  it  over  the  gunwale  into 
the  dinghy. 

petrrbr  iyiiiov  ficydXu>>  pctA.  Cf.  Lk.  5*  l'x9v<ov  jrAi jflov  iroXu. 
Unlike  the  story  in  Lk.,  where  the  net  was  breaking 
(HitppyyrvTo  to  Siktvov),  it  is  noted  here  as  remarkable,  oi* 

iaxto(h 1  to  &IKTVOV. 

The  simplest  explanation  of  the  number  of  fish,  153,  being 
recorded,  is  that  (as  fishermen  are  wont  to  do,  because  the 
Catch  has  to  be  divided  into  shares)  the  fish  were  counted,  and 
their  great  number  remembered  as  a  notable  thing.  But 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  not  been  con- 
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out  IvxinOi)  to  hiKTVov.  12.  \4ya  avroit  o  TijcroSs  Aeutc  apumf- 
ffarc.  oiS(U  ti-dApa  twv  paOr/risv  eftroo’ai  avror  Su  ni  «T;  chores 
on  o  Klipios  eanv.  13.  Ip^erat  'Iyo-oSs  (cat  Xapfidya  tot  Sprov  ecu 

tent  with  this,  and  have  sought  for  a  symbolic  meaning  in  the 
number  153,  which  they  (in  modern  times  at  least)  assume  was 
invented  in  order  to  suggest  something  esoteric.  See  Introd., 
p.  lxxxvii. 

18.  Jesus  calls  to  the  disciples,  Aeuts  dpior^oaTt,  “  Come 
and  break  your  fast  ”  (cf.  for  the  constr.  Sturt,  iStrt  kt\.,  4“). 
aprnTov  was  the  morning  meal  (Mt.  22*,  Lk,  11®  14“);  the 
verb  ipunay  occurs  again  in  N.T.  only  at  Lk,  11®.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  cooking  of  any  of  the  fish  that  had  been  caught, 
but  the  command  of  v.  to  suggests  that  it  was  thus  that  the 
disciples’  breakfast  was  provided. 

oiBtls  ridXpa  ktX.  The  intimate  familiarity  of  the  old 
days  had  passed  ;  they  knew  that  it  was  Jesus  who  was 
speaking  to  them,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  question  Him  as 
to  His  identity  (cf.  4s7).  Chrysostom  says  that  they  sat  down 
for  the  meal  in  silence  and  trepidation,  which  may  be  implied. 

oiSels  ...  TOT  futbp-ur.  For  this  constr.,  without  e’k  before 
the  gen.  plural,  as  usual  in  Jn.  (see  on  1“  7“),  cf.  13“.  On 
pajhfrai,  see  2*. 

eESote;  8tl  6  Helped?  tanv.  It  was  not  as  at  the  Emmaus 
supper,  where  He  was  not  recognised  until  He  blessed  and 
broke  the  bread  (Lk.  24“);  here  He  was  recognised  before  the 
meal  began. 

roXpaj/  and  e£«teE£ew  do  not  occur  in  the  body  of  the 
Gospel.  For  <£cto£eiv,  “to  cross-examine,”  cf.  Mt.  2s, 
Ecclus.  117;  it  is  a  natural  word  to  use  in  this  context. 

13.  EpxfTcu  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Jesus  was 
standing  at  a  distance  from  the  lighted  fire,  and  that  He  came 
to  it  only  when  the  disciples  were  gathered  for  their  breakfast. 
But  Epxcrcu  goes  with  Xapfiavti  which  follows  (cf.  <px<rai  .  .  . 
mu  Xiyci,  12*1),  and  hardly  needs  explanation,  or  a  reference 
to  20”. 

The  rec.  <wy  (N@)  after  !PXetcu  is  om.  by  rBCDLW. 

XapfirfrEt  t4 r  Spror  ecu  SlScnrir  atJTois.  Syr.  sin.  and  D 
insert  tvxapurrtja-at  before  SC&iaa-iv,  this  being  evidently  intro¬ 
duced  from  611,  to  the  language  of  which  v.  13  is  closely 
similar.  No  eucharistic  meal  is  implied  at  6U  (see  note  in 
lac.),  and  there  is  here  even  less  suggestion  of  such  a  thing. 
TOT  apTov  and  TO  Oi/zapiov  do  not  indicate  one  loaf  and  one  fish 
(see  on  v.  9);  indeed  the  command  “  bring  of  the  fish  which 
you  caught  ”  (v.  10)  implies  that  several  fish  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  disciples’  breakfast.  That  Jesus  “  took  ” 
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dtSwxnr  aurots,  Kai  to  otpdpiov  opoltm.  14.  tovto  ijSij  rpiVor  E’^artpciflij 
’Iijvovs  toIs  paOrjrais  rytpOrU  ifi  vcKpwv. 

15.  'Ote  ovr  ^piVnyerar,  \4yti  nS  St'pwyi  II erpu)  o  lijcrow  %iptoy 

and  “  gave  ”  them  bread  and  fisb,  as  before  (cf.  Mk.  6“  8e, 
Mt.  14“  15*,  Lk.  9la),  means  only  that  He  presided  at  the 
meal,  as  His  custom  had  always  been. 

With  t4  4i|fdpior  djiolws,  of.  opotus  /rat  itt  rSv  ac/npcW  (611). 

14.  With  the  constr.  tooto  tJSt)  rpiTor,  cf.  toCto  naXiv 
leirtpaY  ariptiov  (4**),  and  see  2«.  In  both  these  passages 
(*>  4m)i  Jn-  implies  a  correction  of  Mk.’s  narrative,  and  it  is 
probable  that  here  too  a  correction  of  the  Galilaean  tradition 
as  to  the  appearance  by  the  lake-side  is  intended.  Jesus  did 
not  first  manifest  Himself  to  the  apostles  in  Galilee  (Mt.  28“); 
He  manifested  Himself  to  them  twice  at  Jerusalem  (20“-  *), 
and  not  until  after  that  (rpiW)  did  He  show  Himself  in 
Galilee.  V.  14  seems  to  be  an  addition  made  by  Jn.  to  his 

44aT£p«i8i)  ’li] crows.  Cf.  v.  i  and  see  on  i*1. 

After  |io9i|TaLS  the  rec.  has  airov,  but  om.  tsABCLWO. 
lyEpdsis  Ik  rcxpur.  Cf.  a**  12*- 17.  ava/TTrjvai  was  the  verb 
used  20*. 


The  restoration  of  Peter  to  his  apostolic  office  (w.  15—17) 

18.  3te  our  IjpLCTTijcrar,  when  the  breakfast  was  over.  Jn.  is 
fond  of  these  notes  of  time.  See  on  1“ 

Zipur  'ludrou.  This  is  the  better  reading  (K*BCDLW),  as 
against  Sipw  Wo  of  the  rec.  text;  and  so  also  at  w.  16,  17. 

Note  that  we  have  here  Si/uwr  ’Icodrou  three  times,  instead 
of  2(pwr  6  vlos  ‘Iiwdvov,  as  at  i44, 

Jesus  addresses  him  by  the  personal  name  by  which  he  was 
generally  known,  “  Simon,  son  of  John,”  as  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do.  See  on  i44  for  the  designation  Peter,  which,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  Jesus  only  uses  once  (Lk.  22s1)  in  addressing 
the  apostle.  Cf.  Mt.  1617,  Lk.  2281. 

Peter  had  thrice  denied  His  Master,  and  the  solemn  ques¬ 
tioning  of  him,  in  the  company  of  his  fellow-disciples,  as  the 
prelude  to  his  restoration  to  the  Master’s  favour  and  the  re¬ 
newal  of  His  confidence,  was  fittingly  repeated  thrice.  As 
Augustine  has  it,  he  was  questioned  “  donee  trina  voce  amoris, 
solueret  trinam  uocem  negationis.” 1  The  questioning  has 
reference  to  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  Peter’s  love  for  Jesus. 
He  is  not  asked  to  renew  his  confession  of  faith  (probably  that 
had  never  quite  left  him,  his  Master  having  prayed  that  it 
1  Enarr.  in  1%.  xxsvii,  17. 
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should  not  fail,  Lk.  24s*),  nor  is  he  asked  if  he  is  sure  that  he 
■will  be  more  courageous  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  The 
Lord  does  not  remind  him  in  words  of  his  failure  when  the 
great  test  came.  If  he  loves,  that  is  enough.  This  is  the  one 
essential  condition  of  the  apostolic  office  and  ministry. 

Attention  has  often  been  directed  to  the  use  of  the  two 
verbs  iyairav  and  in  these  verses;  Jesus  asking  hyairifs 
pe  twice,  Peter  answering  <rt,  and  on  the  third  occasion 
of  His  query,  Jesus  changing  the  verb  and  saying  ^iXcts  pe, 
taking  up  Peter’s  own  word.  This  distinction  of  verbs  is  not 
treated  as  significant  by  the  ancient  commentators,  Syriac, 
Greek,  or  Latin  (Ambrose  in  Lc.  x.  176  being  perhaps  an 
exception);  and,  when  the  delight  of  Origen,  e.g.,  in  playing 
on  words  is  remembered,  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
patristic  expositors  did  not  venture  sharply  to  differentiate 
iyairay  from  ifuXiir.  But  in  modern  times,  the  exegesis  of  the 
passage  has  largely  turned  on  the  idea  that  whereas  Peter 
will  say  <£iXw  at,  he  does  not  presume  to  claim  that  he  can 
say  ayatrw  err,  aya-oav  being  the  more  lofty  word.1  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  examine  the  usage  of  dyarrer  and  tfnXetv 
more  closely. 


Additional  Note  on  +iX«»  and  dyarrdr 

Of  these  two  words  it  may  be  said  that  <f>i\eiv  is  the  more 
comprehensive,  and  includes  every  degree  and  kind  of  love 
or  liking,  while  AyatrSv  is  the  more  dignified  and  restrained. 
But  even  so  vague  a  distinction  cannot  be  pressed  very  far. 
Both  verbs  are  used  in  classical  Greek  to  express  sexual  love 
(cf.  Lucian,  Ver  Hist,  ji.  25,  and  Aristotle,  Topica,  i.  15 
[to6,  b  2]).*  So,  in  like  manner,  in  the  LXX  sexual  love  is 
indicated  by  ayamj,  iyavar,  at  2  Sam.  13*,  Cant.  2s  7*  etc.,  and 
by  at  Ecclus;  9s,  Prov.  7“  (in  which  latter  passage 

Aquila  and  Theodotion  give  &ydmj).  In  Xenophon  (Memora¬ 
bilia,  11.  vii.  §§  9  and  12),  <j> tX«v  and  dyoirfiv  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably,  both  indicating  in  turn  affection  (not  sexual)  and 
esteem,  Cf.  rElian,  Far.  Hist.  ix.  4,  where  it  is  said  of  a  man’s 
relations  with  his  brothers,  iraw  o^dSpa  dyamjrms  a&rovt  real 
hr  avrur  ijitkifielt  Iv  r$  pepei. 

An  analysis  of  the  passages  in  which  ^tX ue  and  ayawav 
occur  in  Jn.  shows  that  they  are  practically  synonyms  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE 
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Both  verbs  are  used  of  God’s  love  for  man :  iyanav  at 
(where  see  note)  14®  17a>,  1  J“-  410-“>  etc.,  but  ^iXriv  at 
16”  (cf.  Rev.  3“).  ,  „ 

Both  verbs  are  used  of  the  Father's  love  for  the  Son-,  hyairar 
at  3“  io*T  IS®  17“-  **•  24  (cf.  o  mot  pov  o  dyajnjTo's,  Mk.  <J), 

but  <£iAcu'  at  5".  « 

Both  verbs  are  used  of  Jesus'  love  for  men-,  dyairav  at  it® 
!jl.  ».  »*  14n.  J  J»  2I7,  ”,  but  r  at  II*- "  so1.  The 
last  reference  is  specially  noteworthy,  as  at  20®  the  beloved 
disciple  is  described  as  he  ov  tyiXci  o  ’Iijo-oSs,  while  we 
generally  have  61  yyaira  (13"  19®®). 

Both  verbs  are  used  of  the  love  of  men  for  other  men: 
hyavar  at  13"  IS®*- »,  i  Jn.  2“  “■  **  47' ",  but  t^eir  at 

iji*.  The  noun  ayamj  is  used  for  the  love  of  men  for  each 
other  at  13®  15”,  1  Jn.  4’;  but  the  word  that  came  to  be  speci¬ 
ally  appropriated  to  the  brotherly  love  of  Christian  for  Christian 
was  not  dyamj  but  <£tXaStX0£n  (see  on  13®*,  and  cf.  Tit.  3“). 

Both  verbs  are  used  of  the  love  of  men  for  Jesus:  dyavSv 
at  8“  I4». ».  »■  **■  “  but  <f>tX civ  at  16”  2i15-18-17 

(cf.  Mt.  io®7,  1  Cor.  i6®“). 

The  love  of  men  for  God  is  generally  described  in  the  LXX 
by  dya7roK  (Ex.  20s)  or  hyairq  (Wisd.  3*);  but  in  Prov.  817  we 
have  AiXelv  (iyi>  tots  Ipi  <t>ikovvras  dyoxia1).  In  this  sense 
we  have  dydmj  at  s**,  1  Jn.  2s- u  3”  and  dyavde  at  1  Jn.  4“-  ®°- 21 5* 
(not  in  the  Gospel). 

The  love  of  Jesus  for  the  Father  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  N.T.,  viz.  at  14s1  (where  see  note),  and  there  the  verb  is 

*  Having  regard  to  these  facts,  it  would  be  precarious  to 
lay  stress  on  the  change  of  Ayan-as  in  vv.  15  and  16  to  <pt\eis  in 
v.  17.  And  a  closer  examination  gives  further  reason  for 
treating  them  as  synonymous  here. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  uses  them  as  synonymous. 
Jn.  purports  to  give  a  translation  in  Greek  of  Aramaic  words 
spoken  by  Jesus.  He  makes  Jesus  say  dyairjs  pe  in  w.  15,  16, 
and  $1 X*  pe  in  v.  17;  but  by  prefixing  to  rplrov  to  pe 

in  the  latter  passage  (cf.  Sivrtpov  in  v.  16),  he  seems  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  verbs  are  to  be  taken  as  identical  in 
meaning,  and  to  exclude  the  idea  that  a  new  thought  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  tjuXcis. 

Secondly,  Peter  is  represented  as  saying  “Yes”  to  the 
question  Aywrys  pe ;  val,  <juXS>  t re  is  his  answer.  This  is  fatal 
to  the  idea  that  Peter  will  not  claim  that  he  loves  Jesus  with 
the  higher  form  of  love  called  dydxij,  but  that  he  ventures  only 
1  Note  that  the  same  Hebrew  ward  25*  is  variously  rendered 
by  dyasroF  and  •piXciv  in  this  verse. 
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to  say  that  he  has  <f>Ma  for  his  Master.  For  why  should  he 
say  “  Yes,”  if  he  means  “  No  ”  ? 

Thirdly,  the  Syriac  versions  (both  Old  Syriac  and  Peshitta) 
use  the  same  word  to  render  dyonrps  and  <jiiXs?s  in  this  passage, 
although  two  Syriac  words  were  at  their  disposal.  And  this 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Curetonian  and  Peshitta 
in  rendering  aynirav  at  1421,  where  it  occurs  3  times,  use  both 
the  available  Syriac  words  without  distinction.1 

In  this  connexion  it  is  significant  that  iyairav  and  <j>tXslv 
are  indifferently  used  in  the  LXX  to  translate  the  Hebr.  atlR ; 
this  Hebrew  root  being  nearly  always  behind  dyairav,  and 
always  behind  <f>tXet v  except  when  <£iA sZv  means  "to  kiss,” 
when  it  represents  peb. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  distinguishes  dyavys  and  by  the 
respective  renderings  dtligis  and  amas\  2  but  the  O.L.  texts 
at  have  amas  throughout,  in  this  agreeing  with  the  Syriac. 
No  distinction  is  drawn  between  dymr£?  and  ijuXtls  here  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  Tatian’s  Diatessaron. 

We  conclude  that  we  must  treat  dyewras  and  <t>iXsl<i  in 
vv  15-17  as  synonymous,  as  all  the  patristic  expositors  do. 

dyair^s  fie  irX^ov  tout  cue ;  irAtov  (KBCDL)  must  be  preferred 
to  the  rec.  vXsZov. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  vXior  roihw  ?  It  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  understood  as  meaning  “  more  than  your  companions, 
the  other  apostles,  love  me”;  and  this  yields  a  good  sense. 
Peter  had  claimed  that  his  loyalty  surpassed  that  of  the  rest 
(Mk.  14®;  and  cf.  i3a7).  He  had  taken  precedence  of  the 
others,  in  speech  (6®)  and  act  (i810),  more  than  once.  And  the 
question  of  Jesus  may  mean,  “  Do  you  really  love  me  more 
than  the  others  do,  as  your  forwardness  in  acting  as  their  leader 
used  to  suggest  ?  ”  But  (o)  if  this  be  the  meaning,  the  con¬ 
struction  is  elliptical  and  ambiguous.  We  should  expect  the 
personal  pronoun  <n  to  be  introduced  before  or  after  dyavds 
to  mark  the  emphasis;  (b)  comparisons  of  this  kind,  sc.  between 
the  love  which  this  or  that  disdple  displays  or  entertains,  seem 
oiit  of  place  on  the  lips  of  Jesus.  To  ask  Peter  if  his  love  for 
his  Master  exceeds  the  love  which,  e.g.,  the  Beloved  Disciple 
cherished  for  Him,  would  be  a  severe  test;  and  the  question 
would  be  one  which  Peter  could  never  answer  with  confidence. 

1  See  J.  R.  Harris,  Odes  of  Solomon  (ed.  1911),  p.  91. 

*  For  the  distinction  between  iiligo  and  amo,  cl.  Cicero,  ad  Brutum, 
1.  i.  I :  "  Clodius  .  .  .  ualde  me  diligit,  uel,  ut  ipupmiu&rcpm  dicam. 


XXI.  16.]  "FEED  MY  LAMBS”  7°5 

Sti  <t>Mb  at.  Xtysi  aSr<j>  "Books  ra  bp  via  pov.  16.  Xtysi  airy 

Does,  then,  4yairys  pt  irXiov  rovrtov;  mean  “  lovest  thou 
me  more  than  these  things  ?  ”  sc.  the  boat  and  the  nets  and  the 
fishing,  to  which  Peter  had  returned  after  the  Passion  and 
the  Resurrection  of  his  Master.  This  interpretation  is,  indeed, 
unattractive ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  right,  and  it  is  free  from 
some  difficulties  which  beset  the  usual  interpretation. 

At  any  rate,  Peter  in  his  reply  takes  no  notice  of  wXSov 
tovtidv.  If  he  had  ever  intended  to  claim  that  his  affection 
for  his  Master  was  greater  than  that  of  his  companions,  he 
does  so  no  longer.  Nor  does  he  rest  his  answer  on  his  own 
feelings  alone.  His  fall  had  taught  him  humility.  “Yea, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  (<ri>  oKas)  that  I  love  thee”  {<f>iXCi  tre, 
with  which  cf.  16”).  He  rests  his  case  on  the  Master’s  insight 
into  his  heart. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  accepts  Peter’s  assurance:  “  Feed  my 
lambs.”  The  Lord  “confides  those  whom  He  loves  to  the 
man  who  loves  Him  ”  (Luthardt).  At  the,  time  of  his  call,  the 
charge  to  Peter  was  that  he  was  to  be  a  “  fisher”  of  men 
(Mt.  4“  Mk.  iw,  Lk.  s10) ;  and  such  was  his  work  as  an  apostle, 
during  the  days  of  his  Master’s  visible  presence  and  control. 
But  that  would  not  be  sufficient  for  an  apostolic  ministry,  when 
Jesus  had  departed.  Henceforth  the  ministry  consists  not 
only  of  “  catching  ”  men,  but  of  guiding  and  guarding  them 
in  their  new  spiritual  environment.  And  so  the  image  now 
used  at  Peter’s  second  “  call  ”  is  not  that  of  the  fishery  but  of  the 
shepherd,  whose  tender  devotion  must  take  as  its  exemplar 
the  life  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  io11'16. 

4iXu  <jc  is  all  that  Peter  will  say.  But  it  is  enough. 

B<knu  r4  bpeta  (iou  is  the  charge  committed  to  him  by  the  Chief 
Pastor  in  the  first  instance.  The  charge  is  repeated  in  varying 
forms  in  w.  16,  17,  and  it  is  not  easy  either  to  determine  the 
true  text  in  each  case  or,  having  determined_  it,  to  decide 
whether  the  changes  of  verbs  and  nouns  are  significant  for  Jn. 

In  w.  15, 17,  the  verb  is  /36a-ict;  in  v.  16  it  is  irolprun.  In 
the  Synoptists  pia-Ksiv  is  always  used  of  feeding  swine;  but 
it  is  regularly  used  in  the  LXX  of  feeding  sheep  {e.g.  Gen.  »97 
37ls),  and  in  Ezek.  34*  in  a  metaphorical  sense  (as  here)  of  a 
pastor  feeding  his  flock  with  spiritual  food. 

roipaivttv  is,  etymologically,  a  verb  of  wideT  connotation, 
covering  all  duties  that  pertain  to  a  mipfpi  or  shepherd,  guiding 
and  guarding,  as  well  as  feeding  the  flock.  It  occurs  again 
Lk.  177,  1  Cor.  97,  in  its  literal  sense,  and  in  the  spiritual  sense 
of  “  shepherding  ”  Acts  20s8,  1  Pet.  5*,  Rev,  2®  7”  etc.  ,  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  mtpaare  of  v.  16  should  be  understood  as  different 
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from  0oW  of  w.  15,  17.  ToyWwtv  is  used  in  the  LXX  of 
feeding  sheep,  exactly  as  /3o<r««t>  is  (e.g.  Gen.  30s1  371),  and  so 
too  in  its  spiritual  significance,  e.g.  Ps.  231  o  «nJp*o 5  srotpaiva 
/If,  and  Ezek.  3410  roS  fci)  iroipalvstv  ri  vpofiara  pov. 

The  Vulgate  has  m  w.  15,  16,  17,  paste  .  .  .  paste  .  .  . 
paste,  no  attempt  being  made  to  distinguish  the  Greek  verbs; 
and  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  different  Aramaic  words 
lie  behind  Poore  and  volpatvt  respectively  in  the  present 
passage,  more  particularly  as  in  the  LXX  fi&mm  and 
votpalretv  are  used  indifferently  to  translate  hjn. 


We  now  turn  to  the  various  words  used  to  describe  the 
flock  who  are  to  be  tended,  and  here  we  have  to  do  with  con¬ 
flicting  readings: 


In  v.  15,  ipvla  is  certainly  right;  C*D  giving  npofiara. 
In  v.  16,  rpopaTui.  is  read  by  BC  as  against  rrpofiara, 
which  has  the  support  of  RADNrA. 

In  v.  17,  irpofiaTa  is  read  by  RDNTA,  as  against  ABC, 
which  have  irpoBaria. 


A  careful  study  of  the  Syriac  versions  by  Burkitt  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  Apvta  .  .  .  irpofSartn  .  .  .  irpoflaTa 
were  probably  the  original  Greek  words  behind  the  Syriac.1 
With  this,  the  Latin  Vulgate  agnos  .  .  .  agnos  .  .  .  oves 
agrees,  for  irpofiarta  as  a  diminutive  may  be  very  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  agnos.  The  O.L.  versions,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
distinguish,  and  give  oves  three  times;  but  there  are  also  traces 
of  a  reading  oviculas  in  w.  16,  17. 


These  variants  indicate,  as  it  seems,  that  two  or  three 
different  Aramaic  words  lie  behind  the  Greek,  although  such  an 
inference  is  not  certain,  having  regard  to  what  has  been  said 
above  in  relation  to  dyaimv-£U«>'  and  /7do-*«v-7roipaiW. 
And  we  incline  to  adopt  the  readings  Apvla  .  .  .  npo^drui 
.  .  .  wpoPara.  in  w.  15,  16,  17  respectively,  although  the 
uncial  evidence  for  vpo/Jdria  in  v.  16  is  not  very  strong.  Hence 
the  charge  to  Peter  first  entrusts  to  his  care  the  lambs,  then  the 
young  sheep,  and  lastly  the  whole  flock,  young  and  old. 

With  dpt-ia,  Wpoftana,  may  be  compared  nxvia  of  13“. 
This  use  of  diminutives  indicates  a  tenderness  in  the  speaker’s 
words,  apvtov  occurs  in  the  N.T.  elsewhere  only  in  the 
Apocalpyse,  where  it  is  used  29  times  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
(see  on  i“) :  it  is  infrequent  in  the  LXX.  irpopinov  does  not 
appear  again  in  the  Greek  Bible. 


Some  commentators  (who  find  in  the  delivery  of  the  special 
charge  “  Feed  my  lambs,  ...  my  sheep  ”  to  Peter  indi¬ 
vidually,  an  indication  of  his  being  entrusted  with  a  higher 
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sh4,  note  in  loe. 
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T;iXiv  Stvr«pov  Sfpaiv  ’Itudvou,  hy enrjs  pe ;  Xfyct  airi  Not,  Kvpit, 
<TB  oISos  OTt  t re.  Xcy«  oir$  Xloipaivi  ra  irpofSaria.  pov. 

1 7.  Xcyei  airy  to  rpiW  tipsov  ’Iioavor,  pf ;  dXwnjfly  o  nirpos 

OTt  direr  avry  to  rptrov  <SiXeis  pte;  not  elirei-  airrif  Kvpu,  irovra  <rv 

commission  than  that  of  the  other  apostles)  interpret  the 
“  lambs  ”  the  faithful  laity,  while  the  “  sheep  ”  whom  Peter 
was  to  feed  typify  other  pastors.  This  is  anachronistic  exegesis, 
but  hardly  more  so  than  the  interpretation  which  finds  in  this 
passage  an  anticipation  of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  See. 
Such  thoughts  were  outside  the  purview  of  Christians  at  the 
time  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  published.1 

16.  Xdyti  at™  rdXiv  Sedrepov.  For  this  tautological  phrase, 

866  Ifiiuv  'IokIkou,  dyairds  pt;  The  “  more  than  these  ”  of  v.  15 
is  now  dropped.  And  Peter’s  answer  is  the  same  as  before : 
mi,  .  .  .  «.  The  reply  iroipaiw  t4  irpopdrid  po«  is  only 

to  be  distinguished  from  ySoo-xe  ra  apvia  pov  (v.  15)  or  poors 
r'a  vpil Sard  pov  (v.  17),  in  so  far  as  it  entrusts  a  different 
section  of  the  flock  to  the  pastoral  care  of  Peter.  To  distinguish 
TroiuatWr  from  Pianiiv  here  is  a  modern  subtlety,  unknown 
to  Christian  antiquity;  and  it  has  been  shown  above  to  be 
without  support  from  the  LXX  use  of  these  verbs,  which  con¬ 
sistently  represent  the  same  Hebrew  root.  _  . 

17.  TpiTo^«  Cf.  SevT*pov  in  v.  16.  This  is  the  same 
question  as  before,  repeated  for  the  third  time,  and  not  a 
new  question,  as  it  would  be  if  <^iX«t  pit;  were  different  m 
meaning  from  dyairys  p «;  of  w.  15,  16. 

W  has  dyairfs  here,  as  in  w.  15,  16.  . 

fXvirftei]  4  nfrpos.  He  knew  that  he  had  given  cause  for 
the  doubting  of  his  love,  and  it  grieved  him  that  his  repeated 
assurance  that  it  still  inspired  him  was  not  treated  as  sufficient 
by  his  Master.  For  6  ILVpos  here,  see  on  18“. 

nil  «tiKK  at™.  sBCD®  prefix  mu,  which  is  omitted  by  A. 
For  eW  (BCrA),  NADW©  have  Xryec. 

Peter  leaves  out  val  in  this  third  answer.  He  appeals  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  feelings  which  he  is  assured  Jesus  must 
have.  „  ...  , 

ndvra  at  ot8as  (cf.  ifi30).  Long  before  this,  the  chosen 
companions  of  Jesus  had  learnt  that  His  insight  into  human 
character  and  motive  was  unerring;  cf.  2“  airos  yip  rylvtva-Ktr 
n  ?v  «-  Tip  dvflpdmp,  the  verb  yowmir,  of  immediate  observa¬ 
tion,  being  used  there,  as  here. 

’Iipovs  :  om.  KDW,  ins.  ANrA.  BC  om.  0. 

1  Cf.  Trench,  Miracles,  p.  467,  and  Stanton.  The  Gospels  as  Historical 
Documents,  iii.  26. 
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Prediction  of  Peter's  martyrdom  (w.  18,  19)/  and  a 
misunderstood  saying  about  John  (w,  20-23) 

,  18>  Vl'  WY“  <">1.  When  Jesus  warned  Peter  that 

he  would  deny  Hun,  he  prefaced  the  warning  by  the  same 
impressive  phrase  (1338;  see  on  i61). 

There  is  no  explicit  reference  to  Peter’s  death  in  the  words 
which  follow.  He  has  been  bidden  to  feed  the  Lord’s  sheep 
and  he  is  reminded  that,  although,  when  he  was  young,  he  was 
unfettered  and  able  to  follow  his  own  wishes,  yet  when  he  grew 
old  he  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  others.  At  this 
tune  he  was  no  longer  a  youth;  he  had  been  married  for  some 
tune  (cf.  Mt.  814),  and  was  approaching  middle  life.  The 
words  o*aur6ii  .  .  .  o\\os  £<4t£i  <n  may  point  only  to 

the  contrast  between  the  alertness  of  youth  and  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  old  age,  which  cannot  always  do  what  it  would;  and 
ferwas  rds  oou  may  refer  merely  to  the  old  man 

stretching  out  his  hands  that  others  may  help  him  in  putting 
on  his  garments,  whereas  the  young  man  girds  himself  un¬ 
assisted,  before  he  sets  out  to  walk  (irtpurarciV). 

Further,  (dwvp,  (only  again  at  Acts  n*  in  the  N.T.)  is 
always  used  in  the  LXX,  as  in  Greek  generally,  of  girding  on 
clothes  or  armour,1  and  no  instance  is  forthcoming  of  its  use  in 
the  sense  of  binding  a  criminal,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  meaning  of  &\k<*  „  if  the  Lord’s  words  are 

taken  as  predictive  of  Peter’s  martyrdom.  The  order  of  the 
clauses  m  v.  18  is  also  strange  if  crucifixion  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker;  for  we  should  expect  the  extension  of  the  hands 
to  be  mentioned  last. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  feature  of  death  by  crucifixion, 
that  the  hands  were  extended  upon  the  cross,  is  specially 
mentioned  as  its  characteristic  by  other  writers.  Wetstein 
quotes  Artem.  Onto  1 .  76,  Kmcmpyas  Si  Sn>  (rrmpmSyaerai  8ti  to 
in^os  mi  nj r  rur  iktcloiv,  and  Arrian,  Epict.  iii.  26, 1* T«Ws 

otoutok  w  ol  ieravpupbroi.  Field  adds  a  quotation  from  Dion. 


TYT  18, 18.]  STRETCHING  ODT  OF  HANDS  7°9 

\ilpas  airoTctvovrcs  ml  (v\<p  rrpo<r$y<ravTts  rrapa  ra 

oripra.  «  sal  rois  rafunis.1 

More  significant  than  these  parallels,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  several  early  Christian  writers  treat  fitrao-is  tS>v  xtipwv  or 
a  like  phrase  as  a  sufficient  description  by  itself  of  crucifixion. 
Thus  Barnabas  (§  12)  finds  a  twos  oTavpoS  in  the  extension 
of  Moses’  hands  during  the  battle  with  Amalek  (Ex.  17“). 
Justin  has  the  same  idea :  Muvcrip  .  .  .  ras  xftPar<  sKwrip  105 
cKverioas,  and  again,  8to  Tov  titod  t^s  exTaoeus  t£>v  xttpm/ 
( Tryph .  90,  91).  Irenseus  reports  the  same  exegesis  as  that  of 
one  of  his  predecessors,  As  ty 9  tis  ri»  npofitfi^KOTwr,  810  t^s 
(»«'as)  iKTdatw  tSv  (®w.  v.  17.  4;  cf.  Bern.  46).*  Or, 

again,  the  words  of  Isa.  65*,  “  I  have  spread  out  my  hands 
all  the  day  to  a  rebellious  people,”  are  regarded  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  Barnabas  (§  12),  Justin  (Apol.  1.  35), 
Irenseus  (Bern.  79),  and  Cyprian  (Test.  ii.  20).  Cyprian  in 
the  same  passage  quotes  also  Ps.  88®  and  Ps.  141*  as  predictive 
of  the  Cross,  although  there  is  nothing  in  either  verse  suggestive 
of  it,  except  that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  “  spreading  out  ” 
or  the  “  lifting  up  ”  of  his  hands  in  prayer.  And,  finally,  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  heavens  before  the  Last  Judgment3 
is  baldly  described  in  the  Bidache  (xvi.  6)  as  ay/iaov  «<nrenar«os 

hi  ovpo.ru. 

It  is,  then,  intelligible  that  the  writer  of  the  Appendix  to 
Jn.  should  regard  the  words  cktow  tck  x«ipas  aml  111  18  as 

an  unmistakable  prediction  of  martyrdom  by  the  cross.  But 
whatever  the  meaning  of  v.  18,  die  text  clearly  embodies 
a  genuine  reminiscence  of  words  spoken  by  the  Lord.  If  the 
author  of  the  Appendix  is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  them, 
“  this  He  said,  signifying  by  what  death  He  should  glorify 
God,”  he  must  be  taken  as  relying  on  memory  or  tradition  for 
his  report  of  the  words  used;  for,  if  he  desired  to  place  sentences 
of  his  own  making  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  which  should  contain 
a  prophecy  of  Peter’s  crucifixion,  he  would  have  phrased  them 
with  less  ambiguity. 

It  is  possible  (see  on  2“  and  the  references  there  given) 
that  the  comment  of  v.  19  is  a  mistaken  one.  But  even  in  that 
case  we  have  a  clear  indication  that  the  narrator,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  believed  that  Peter  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  died 
a  martyr’s  death  by  crucifixion.  This  became  the  tradition 
of  the  Church.  The  earliest  appearance  of  it  is  in  TertuUian 
(Scorp.  15,  about  211  A.D.) ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  makes 
reference  to  the  words  of  Jn.  21“:  “  Tunc  Petrus  ab  altero 

*  Trench  gives  other  parallel  passages  {Miracles,  p.  468). 

•a.  also Tertollian.  adv.  Judaos,  10,  and  Cyprian,  Test.  11,  21. 

«C£  Cyr.  Hier.  Cat.  xv.  22. 
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ml  AAAos  £iio-«l  <re  rai  ourei  ottov  o t  Oe\<K.  19.  toCto  Si  itn 
on/fuuvan/  TTOt'ij)  0avar<5>  Sofacrci  tov  ©«ov.  rat  rovro  curin'  Ary« 
a8ru ’AkoAov'0« /tot.  20.  f  jriCTT/xn^cis  o  Iltrpot /SAeVf t  tov /va A/nyy 


cingitur,  cum  cruci  adstringatur,”  interpreting  AAAos  froo-ci  <r« 
of  the  binding  of  the  martyr  to  the  cross.  Origen  (ap.  Eus. 
H.E.  iii.  1,  if  indeed  the  report  is  Origen’s,  which  is  doubtful) 
is  the  first  to  tell  that  Peter  was  crucified  with  his  head  down¬ 
ward,  ivm-KoXorta^ri  rara  a  statement  which  appears, 

embellished  with  legend,  in  the  Ada  Petri  and  in  many  later 
writers.  The  notices  of  Peter’s  death  are  perplexing,1  and  the 
subject  cannot  be  pursued  here;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  tradition 
of  his  crucifixion  goes  back  to  Jn.  21“* 

With  the  comment  touto  82  etircv  ktX.  should  be  compared 
12s*,  TOOTO  SI  iXeycv  crypaivuiv  mx'w  Oavilnp  ypit AAev  hroihrjmctar. 
For  Tf^XXtv  irothirjo-Ktiv  we  have  here  So|<to«  tAv  Scot.  We 
should  expect  ypcWcv  4o£a£«v  .  .  .  ,  but  Sofcurn  places  the 
narrator  back  in  the  scene  described,  when  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter  was  still  in  the  future.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
Jn.  (see  on  i“),  that  the  writer  does  not  stay  to  tell  explicitly  that 
Peter  was  dead,  for  this  is  a  fact  which  the  whole  Church  knew. 

The  phrase  descriptive  of  a  martyr’s  death,  by  which  he 
was  said  to  “  glorify  God  ”  in  his  sufferings,  occurs  again  in 
1  Pet.  41#,  where  a  man  who  is  threatened  with  suffering  is 
Xpurrcavo'c  is  exhorted  thus  ■  $o£a£e no  §2  tov  Stay  tv  rat  Avo/iari 
Tovry.  The  phrase  is  common  in  the  martyrologies.*  See  on 
13“  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  thought  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  thought  that  in  his  death  a  martyr  “  is 
glorified  ”  by  God. 

’AkoAouAil  (101.  See  r*3  for  the  invitation  to  Philip  ex¬ 
pressed  thus,  and  the  Synoptic  references  there  given.  It  would 
seem  from  v.  20  that  dnoAov0«  /tot  here  signified  a  literal 
following  of  Jesus  as  He  moved  away  from  the  assembled 
disciples,  Peter  and  John  alone  going  with  Him.  But  the 
words  may  well  have  recalled  to  Peter  the  invitation  extended 
to  him  in  early  days,  “  Come,  and  I  will  make  you  a  fisher  of 
men”  (Mt.  4“,  Mk.  i17,  Lk.  5“);  and  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  remember  a  recent  occasion  when  his  eager  offer  to 
follow  Jesus  was  put  aside  by  the  Master  (Jn.  13**).  See 
p.  539  above. 

90.  With  2morpa$eis  A  rWrpos,  cf.  2014- 13  (see  also  Mk.  5"). 
kDNI’A®  add  St  after  ivurrp.,  but  om.  ABCW. 

Peter  obeyed  the  summons  to  follow  Jesus,  and  as  they 
moved  away  from  the  others  John  went  after  them,  not  doubting 

1  See,  for  a  severe  cross-examination  of  the  sources.  Schmiedel  in 


E.B.,  s.o.  "  Simon  Peter." 
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4v  r/yara  0  lijo-ovs  ixoAouflowra,  8s  ral  Avortcrev  tv  TtS  Sewn ’ig  tirt 
TO  ortjtfos  aurou  rai  ehrtv  Kvpic,  ris  to tiv  0  irapoSiSous  trt  ; 

21.  tovtov  oSv  iSwv  o  Iltrpos  Xtytt  rtf  ’Iijoov  Kvptc,  otros  ot  rt; 

22.  Atycl  o  ’ItjooSs  ’Euv  avrov  /ttvttv  Jus  lp\opm ,  Tt 

tt/ios  ot;  on  /lot  axoAovAti.  23.  «£ijA0iv  oiv  oSros  4  Aoyos  tls  tobs 

that  he  was  welcome,  whenever  Jesus  called  his  close  friend 
Peter.  Seelntrod.,  p.  xxxvif. 

The  “  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ”  (v.  7,  13**)  is  more 
closely  described  by  recalling  his  action,  when,  at  the  instigation 
of  Peter,  he  asked  who  the  traitor  was.  dvZveacv  reproduces 
Arairtocov  of  13“  (where  see  note). 

91.  tovtov  oJv.  The  rec.  om.  oSv  with  AWT  A®,  but  ins.  «BCD 

Peter  has  been  told  that  he  will  die  by  crucifixion,  and  he 
at  once  asks  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  his  friend.  Latham  notes 
in  his  character  “  a  peculiar  kind  of  curiosity,  which  we  find  in 
people  of  very  active  minds,” 1  and  cites  13“  where  Peter  is 
eager  to  ascertain  at  once  who  is  the  traitor  in  the  company. 

oSros  82  ti;  “  This  man,  what  ?  ”  To  this  the  answer  is  a 
rebuke,  such  as  Jesus  gave  more  than  once  to  people  who  were 
curious  about  the  duty  or  the  destiny  of  others  (see  on  14“). 
Dods  (in  loc.)  recalls  a  man  sketched  by  Thomas  k  Kempis: 
“  considerat,  quod  alii  facere  tenentur,  et  negligit,  quod  ipse 
tenetur  ”  (/mil.  Chr.  ii.  1) 

as.  ’EAv  autjv  MAu  ktA.  “If  it  is  My  will  (8i\<o  is  here 
the  fltAu  of  masterful  authority,  cf.  17“)  that  he  should  tarry 
(/ttvttv  is  used  of  survival,  as  at  1  Cor.  15*)  until  I  come,  what 
is  that  to  thee  ?  ” 

2w$  Zpxo|i<H  is  literally  “while  I  am  coming  ”  (see  on  91  for 
tus  with  the  pres,  indie,  in  Jn.),  but  it  means  here,  as  at  1  Tim. 
419,  “  until  I  come.” 

The  emphasis  is  on  2av  (3tA w.  Jesus  is  not  represented  as 
saying  that  it  is  His  will  that  the  Beloved  Disciple  would 
survive ;  but  if  it  was  His  will,  that  was  no  concern  of  Peter’s. 

That  low  ip\apai  is  meant  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  is  not  doubtful  (cf.  14*).  To  apply  it  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  at  a  disciple’s  death  is  a  desperate  expedient  of 
exegesis;  and  thus  interpreted,  the  saying  is  meaningless,  for 
every  one  “  tarries  ”  until  Christ  comes  in  that  sense 

oil  pot  ditoAociAti.  “  As  for  you  (<™  is  very  emphatic), 
follow  me,”  repeated  from  v.  19.  This  is  the  last  precept  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  the  last  Gospel ;  and  it  is  the  final  and  essential 
precept  of  the  Christian  life.  See  on  v.  19. 

23.  m A6«V  ouv  ofrros  4  Xiyos  ktX.  “  So  this  saying  went 
forth,”  etc.  Cf.  Mk.  1“  for  a  similar  use  of  efijAAtv. 

1  The  Risen  Master,  p.  263. 
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OM  on  o  /iatfijrijs  iKtiros  ovk  iircdrrjirKff  oil*  etrrtv  Sc  air<? 
o  'Ii)<roOs  5n  ovk  dvoOvijaKa,  iAX'  ‘Eav  aivbv  6i\a>  pevuv  cut 
Ipyo/uu,  ri  vpos  ere; 


cis  toJs  dSeX^ou?.  “  The  brethren  ”  are  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  who  were  to  each  other  as  brothers  (see  on  13“  for  the 
new  commandment  which  enjoined  this).  The  expression  is 
not  used  thus  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  where  indeed  it  would 
be  anachronistic,  the  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood  not  being 
realised  until  after  the  Resurrection;  but  we  have  it  often  in 
the  Acts  (i15  9“  io*3,  etc.),  and  it  appears  in  Eph.  6!S.  r  Jn. 


3“*“,  3jn.a-s. 

Sn  4  pa0r|T?|s  4* clro?  o4k  drro6njvKti.  ore  is  recitantis ,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  words  of  the  reported  saying.  The  use  of  Uavot  is 
Johannine  (see  on  1*). 

oiK  direr  U.  This  is  read  by  ttBCW  33,  a  strong  com¬ 
bination;  but  the  position  of  Sc  is  unusual,  “perhaps  without 
parallel  in  Johannine  Greek”  (Abbott,  Dial.  2075).  AD, 
followed  by  a  b  eft  have  rat  ovk  direr,  koI  being  used  for  xalreu, 
a  frequent  Johannine  usage  (see  on  311).  If  the  original  were 
.  .  .  Atto0nhck6ik4i  ...  «u  might  easily  have  dropped  out 
by  accident,  and  then  Sc  would  be  added  to  make  the  sense 
clear. 


The  comment  of  the  writer  upon  the  saying  which  he  has 
recorded  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  Jn.  (see  on  2“)  as  are  the 
repetition  of  the  saying  itself  (cf.  161*-1*),  and  the  use  of  the 
word  Aoyos  for  a  “  saying  ”  of  Jesus  (see  on  2a). 

re  irpSs  <d;  is  om.  in  this  verse  by  «*,  but  is  found  in 


K'ABCWA®. 


Concluding  notes  of  authentication  (00.  24,  25) 

94.  The  Appendix  to  the  Gospel  needed  a  conclusion;  it 
could  not  have  ended  with  v,  23.  V.  24  identities  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  of  whom  w.  22,  23  tell,  with  the  author  (in  some 
sense)  of  the  Gospel;  an  identification  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  made  explicitly;  and  v.  25  adds  that  much  remains 
unrecorded  about  the  works  of  Jesus 

V.  24  (like  1 9“),  being  an  explanatory  comment  on  what 
has  gone  before,  is  thoroughly  Johannine  (see  on  2“).  Jn.,  i  e 
the  actual  writer  of  the  Gospel,  explains  that  the  narratives 
which  he  has  recorded  were  derived  from  the  “witness”  of 
the  Beloved  Disciple.  For  the  present  participle  paprvpiy,  the 
Sinai  Syriac  has  “  bare  witness,”  perhaps  implying  that  the 
patois  was  dead  at  the  time  when  the  Appendix  (or  at  any 
rate  the  postscript)  was  added.  But  the  language  used  and 
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24.  Ovros  Arrev  o  paSyrr/s  o  papnpwv  rrtpl  rovreov  sot  o  ypai/'os 
rav ra,  sot  otSaptv  ore  aA^s  avrov  y  paprropia  hrrir.  25.  “Errriv 

the  tense  of  paprepw  rather  suggests  that  he  was  alive ;  cf. 
“  he  knoweth  ”  at  19s5. 

ircpl  tou'™>>  probably  refers  to  the  whole  content  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  merely  to  the  episode  recorded  in  c.  21, 
although  it  includes  at  any  rate  the  latter  part  of  this. 

KOI  4  ypdi|>as  tooto.  Prima  facie,  this  indicates  that  the 
Beloved  Disciple  actually  wrote  the  Gospel  with  his  own  hand,1 
including  the  Appendix,  and  not  only  that  his  reminiscences 
are  behind  it.  But  ypdtpeiv  is  sometimes  used  when  dictation 
only  is  intended.  E.g.  “  Pilate  wrote  a  title  and  put  it  on  the 
cross  ”  (19“)  means  that  Pilate  was  responsible  for  the  wording 
of  the  titulus,  but  hardly  that  he  wrote  himself  on  the  wooden 
board.  So  Paul  says,  “  I  write  the  more  boldly  to  you  ”  (Rom. 
rj13),  while  it  appears  from  Rom.  i6M  that  the  scribe  of  the 
epistle  was  one  Tertius.  Cf.  Gal.  6U,  and  x  Pet.  513.  The 
employment  of  scribes  was  very  common.  Further,  in  Judg. 
8“  the  LXX  has  lypaipev  ir pas  atrov  (v.I.  awtypthpoTo), 
where  the  meaning  is  “  he  described,”  i.e.  “  he  caused  to  be 
written  down,”  not  necessarily  that  the  young  prisoner  wrote 
down  the  list  of  names  sua  manu.  This  is  the  meaning  which 
we  attach  to  eypaifrcv  in  the  present  passage.  The  elders  of 
the  Church  certified  that  the  Beloved  Disciple  caused  these 
things  to  be  written.  They  were  put  into  shape  by  the  writer 
who  took  them  down,  and  afterwards  published  them,  not  as 
his  own,  but  as  “the  Gospel  according  to  John.”  See  Introd., 
p.  lxiv. 

sal  olSopti'  ktX.  Chrysostom  {in  loci)  seems  to  have  read 
o'&l  per  ,  and  this  would  give  a  good  sense.  “  I  know,” 
that  is,  the  writer  whom  we  cail  Jn.  knew,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  aged  disciple  was  truthful;  but  it  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
complete  account  of  all  that  Jesus  did,  pa>  in  v.  24  being 
balanced  by  Si  in  v.  25.  Such  an  attestation,  however,  by  a 
writer  who  conceals  his  name  and  identity,  would  not  be  so 
impressive  as  o"&ap.tr  (which  all  the  versions  follow),  the 
plural  representing  the  concurrence  of  the  presbyters  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  where  the  Gospel  was  produced.  For  the 
early  traditions  to  this  effect,  see  Introd.,  pp.  lvi,  lix. 

Jn.  is  prone  to  use  olSn/tcv  when  he  wishes  to  express  the 
common  belief  and  assurance  of  the  Christian  community, 
e.g.  1  Jn.  3s* 14  S“-  “•  see  also  on  3“ 

8ti  AXt((H|s  o4to0  4  papTupfa  itnLK.  So  BC*DW,  while  the 
rec.  has  a\i)0.  tor.  4  paper.  avrov,  with  stACTTA®.  Cf.  3  Jn,u, 

1  Sanday  presses  this  too  far  {Criticism  of  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  63). 
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Si  KOI  oAA/1  jroAAi  a  Iwolrprcv  6  ’hjcovt,  aTiva  lav  ypa^ifrai  naff  b>, 
ovff  auTov  cTpal  tov  KQtrpCfV  \t*)pycrtty  ro  ■ypa^ofio'o  /Ji/JAui. 

olSas  Sri  ij  paprvpCa  rjpuv  iXi)6rp  «mv,  as  well  as  the  parallel 
1955,  where  see  note.  In  the  paraphrase  of  Nonnus  this 
attestation  clause  is  omitted  at  21**. 

For  the  stress  laid  by  Jn.  on  11  truth"  and  “witness” 
see  on  i7, 14,  and  cf.  Introd.,  p.  xci. 

25.  This  verse  was  omitted  from  his  text  by  Tischendorf, 
because  he  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  in  the  original  text 
of  R,  but  had  been  added  by  a  corrector.  His  judgment 
was  challenged  by  Tregelles,  and  was  finally  shown  by  Gwynn  to 
be  untenable.1  There  is  no  documentary  authority  for  omitting 
the  verse;  the  only  MS.  which  does  not  now  contain  it  (cursive 
63)  has  lost  a  page  at  the  end,  as  Gwynn  demonstrated  in  1893. 

iorw  Si.  These  words  do  not  appear  in  the  Sinai  Syriac, 
nor  does  Chrysostom  betray  knowledge  of  them. 

Wetstein  cites  several  passages  from  the  Talmud  couched 
in  hyperbolical  language  similar  to  that  of  v.  25.  A  remarkable 
parallel  occurs  in  Philo,  de  post.  Caini,  43,  where  it  is  said  that 
if  God  wished  to  display  the  riches  of  His  creation,  the  whole 
earth,  land,  and  sea  would  not  contain  them  (x<vpwal)-  Cf. 
1  Macc.  9“,  where,  however,  the  figure  is  not  so  exaggerated. 

For  a  (rBC*)  the  rec.  has  Stra  with  AC*DW@. 

a-nso  iiv  ktX.,  “  whatsoever  things  may  be  written,”  etc. 
The  constr.  is  irregular,  but  the  meaning  is  hardly  doubtful. 
Origen,  however,  interpreted  the  verse  as  meaning  that  the 
world  would  not  be  equal  to  the  record  of  such  great  acts  as 
those  of  Christ,  not  merely  that  it  could  not  contain  the  books 
which  told  of  them  (see  Abbott,  Dial.  2414). 

»8t4k  otpw  is  omitted  by  Syr.  sin.  o’«r0ai  occurs  again 
in  N.T.  only  at  Phil,  i17,  Jas.  i7;  cf.  4  Macc.  i**  «y#>  phi  o'pai 
“  such  is  my  opinion.” 

The  singular  olpai,  following  the  plur.  olSapcv  of  v.  24, 
has  been  thought  to  show  that  w.  24  and  25  are  separate  notes 
from  different  hands.  But  this  is  not  necessary  to  suppose. 
The  writer  associates  others  with  himself  in  the  attestation  of 
v.  24,  but  in  the  editorial  reflection  or  colophon  of  v.  25  he 
speaks  only  for  himself. 

ip-ijv,  with  which  the  rec.  ends,  is  not  part  of  the  true  text. 

»  Hermalhena,  1893.  pp.  37+  fi. 
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fpajtXXwv,  lxv,  go. 


13S.  138,  140. 
tvMffeet*,  447.  570- 
iptovtiv,  63,  etc. 

38,  etc. 

^.^291-293,  etc. 

X*‘P',  6j  5. 

Xaipeu',  380,  etc. 

Xb^oI.  328.  587- 
xapi,  lxv,  380,  etc. 
X^iJ,  25  f.,  29  f. 
XclMap/m,  lxv,  582. 
Xtijiiin,  343. 

XiWa««,  590. 

xiw,  630. 

XaXiv,  lxv,  264, 

Xofn-ijcu',  190. 

X4(V0I,  179- 

W>ri«,  99.  4&2.  475.  $2*. 
Xpwrrdt,  cxxxvi,  etc. 

X*(».  157.  407 1 
X«7.«.,  76  f.,  309,  714. 
X«ploi>,  134. 

X"/>b,  3,  481,  660. 

feOl  os,  314. 
jisfemjr,  315,  320. 

V'^xr'i.  343.  35t.  etc. 
f"X<K,  598. 
f/fupdoa,  lxv,  473. 


tbffavvd,  424. 
Svvep,  239,  243. 
Sum,  1 17. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


GENESIS.  The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Piofessor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England.  I Now  Ready. 

EXODUS.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennrdy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

LEVITICUS.  J.  F.  SrENNiNG,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
NUMBERS.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Okay,  DJD.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [Saw  Ready. 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Drives,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

JOSHUA.  The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

JUDGES.  The  Rev.  Georgi:  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [New  Ready. 

SAMUEL.  The  Rev.  HI  P,  Smith,  D.D.,  sometime  Librarian,  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  New  York.  [Saw  Ready. 

KINGS.  [Author  to  be  announced.} 

CHRONICLES.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curie,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  {Now  Ready. 


EZRA  And  NEHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [New  Ready. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  DXitt.,  sometime  Graduate 
Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  [1  vols.  Now  Ready. 


PROVERBS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D., 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


JOB.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [2  vols.  Now  Ready. 
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ISaiah.  Chaps.  XXVIII-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D. 
Chaps.  LX-LXVL  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Faculty  of  the  Victoria  University  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis 


EZEKIEL.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F 
Burney,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  John’s  College, 

DANIEL.  James  A.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School. 

[AW  Ready. 

*-OSAND  HOSEA.  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LLJX,  sometime  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  [Now  ready. 


CAH,  ZEPHANtAK,  NAHUM,  HABAKKUK,  OBAD1AH  AND  JOEL. 

*Jw  M.  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  Hayes  Ward,  D.D., 
V  jfc  Y°rtj  Plof’  Julius  A.  Bewer,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 


dopasch*  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
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ACTS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

ROMAN  9.  The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  sometime  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam,  MA.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

[Now  Ready. 

I.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Akch.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Rev.  Aured  Plummer,  D.D.,  late  Master  of 
University  College  Durham.  (IF aw  Ready. 


PH1LIPPIANS  AND  PHILEMON.  The  Rev, 
D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
nary,  New  York  City. 


Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
Jnion  Theological  Semi- 
[Now  Ready. 
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TH  CO  LOGICAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  By  CHARLES  A.  BSIGGS,  D.D., 
B.LitL,  sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


rHE  LITERATURE  OP 

D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime 
Church.  Oxford, 


THE  OLD  TESTA- 

Regius  Professor  of 


[Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


CANON  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
Seqtoee,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Lit¬ 
erature,  College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Cambridge,  England, 
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APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By 

it  Union  Theological  Sem- 
[Yot  Ready. 


THEOLOGY  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  GEORGE  B.  STEVENS, 
D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  [ifow  Ready. 

BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY.  By  G.  Buchanan  Gbay,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

THE  ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  By  ROBERT  RainIY,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  sometime  Principal  of  New  College,  Edinburgh.  [.Vow  Ready. 


THEOLOGICAL  SYMBOLICS.  By  CHARLES  A.  B 
sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  a 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


NE.  By  G.  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 
istical  History,  Yale  University, 
[Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
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P'  P*™-  D-D-  **-« 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  «„  w  „ 

Mackintosh, HlD, D.D., Piofasoi 0f Theology  ■,  nSTSBL  J&&J £ 

[Ifow  Ready. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION.  By  George  B  St. 
tens,  D.D.,  retime  Piofasor  of  S^tic  Th*ol<4£  iwftw£jg“* 
[New  Ready* 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 

Congregational  Church,  1 


erra,  D.D.,  sometime  Pjl 
[Revised  and  Enlarged  E 
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lAW  Ready. 


